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TBANSLATOE’S PEEFACE. 


Thk present volume of the History of Israel, though the 
Ilfth of the English series, is only the Fourth of its German 
original The translation has been made from the third 
edition, published at Gbttingen in 1864. 

The Translator has endeavoured to adhere to the rules 
adopted in the previous volumes The spelling ‘ Jahveh 
has been retained for the sake of uniformity, in the place 
of Yahveh or Yahweh ; in other cases the ordinary ortho- 
graphy has been followed, except where special reasons are 
given for preferring a different form. In order to complete 
the Analytical Table of Contents, short descriptive titles of 
the subdivisions of the various sections have been added, so 
as to exhibit more fully the method in which each branch 
of the subject is developed. In the hope, also, of rendering 
more accessible the vast quantity of historical information 
which the volume contains upon many topics not in the 
scope of a Dictionary of the Bible, an Index has been 
appended. 

To the friend who so materially lightened his labours in 
the earlier part of the volume by contributing a consider- 
able portion of translation for his use, the sincerest thanks 
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of the Translator are gladly rendered. For can ho omit 
to acknowledge with gratitude his great obligations to 
Prof. Bussell Martineau, M.A, by whose rich stores of 
knowledge and unfailing kindness he has so largely pro- 
fited. 

It only remains to apologise for the tardy appearance of 
this volume. Unexpected circumstances seriously inter- 
rupted its execution; and the volume of ‘Antiquities,’ 
which was to have been issued simultaneously with it, is 
now in other hands. 

Leeds: /anwy 1874 



NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The Translatoe has oace more gratefully to express his 
obligation to the Eev. Francis H. Jones, B.A., for the 
unwearied care which he has bestowed on the revision of 
this volume, as on its two predecessors. 

The references to the Altertlmmer may be foimd in the 
Antiquities (translated by the Eev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A.), 
by means of the original paging given in the margin. The 
passages in the treatise on the Prophets, so far as they are 
now accessible to English readers in the Prophets of the Old 
Testament (translated by the Eev. J. Frederick Smith), have 
been duly noted. 

In consequence of the incorporation of the Addenda to 
the first edition in the body of the work, the paging is 
slightly altered in this edition ; but passages referred to by 
English writers will always be found within a page of their 
original position. 


London : July 1880. 
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HISTOEY OF ISEAEL. 


BOOK V. 

THE HAGIOCRACY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE TRANSFORMATION INTO THE HAGIOCRACY. 

I, Israel durino the Captivity. 

I. The Age and its Sufferings, 

The destruction of Jerusalem by tbe Chaldeans, and the dis- 
asters which followed it, proved the complete ruin of every- 
thing which had hitherto been the pride and glory, the refuge 
and defence, of the people of Israel. There remained only the 
ultimate foundation of the eternal sanctity which had now been 
established and developed upon earth through the history of a 
thousand years. This was indestructible. Every object out- 
wardly sacred, as well as every means of defence, and every 
weapon of what, though small, was, nevertheless, a real com- 
munity, was shattered ; the earthly kingdom of Israel down to 
its last visible remains was utterly destroyed, and the people, 
as a people, annihilated. And if, strictly speaking, it was 
impossible for any actual community to survive the infinite 
anguish and the unutterable grief of this age, the result was 
that its sufferings pressed with all the heavier gloom on the 
souls of the scattered survivors of the nation. 

Of their severity, indeed, it is hardly possible to form a 
sufficiently accurate conception. As long as the Chaldean 
supremacy in Asia remained unshaken, there was no hope of 
any mitigation of the material punishment which hung over 
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Israel; just as in later times it was not until the Persian 
empire had been destroyed by Alexander that the G-reehs who 
had been carried away by the Persian kings could be released, 
and the rich Grecian booty restored.^ ISTabuchodrozzor, how- 
ever, the all-powerful sovereign of the age, and the oppressor 
of Israel, was still in the full vigour of his maturity at the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and only eighteen or nineteen 
out of the forty- three years of his reign had as yet expired. 
Moreover, he continued to rule with the same energy until 
near the end of his long reign ; for though we now possess but 
little detailed information concerning its latter years, the 
period in question, yet we may infer with confidence that the 
warlike son of Nabopolassar remained the terror of the nations, 
at any rate in Asia, until his death,^ and, in particular, that he 
maintained in full force his severe treatment of Israel.® It is 
true that his successors^ showed far less military ability ; but 
when the Chaldean empire had prescribed law to a number of 
nations for more than half a century, the state of things thus 
established would continue to exist by its own strength even 
after the death of Nabuchodrozzor ; a fact of which we have 
clear evidence with reference to the position of the people of 
Israel. 

Hor could Egypt, the great rival power of the age, be 
expected to afford any real assistance or relief. It is true that 
from the eighth century, and even earlier,^ great numbers of 


^ As the historians of Alexander were 
never weary of relating 

2 Only the aceonnt of his divine tiial 
in Dan m 31-iv 34 [iv 1~37] repre- 
sents him as falling into madness, or 
rather absolute bestiality for the space 
of seven years, but as recovering again 
when converted to the tiue God, and then 
resuming the sovereignty, and in a royal 
pioclamation eominunieating this divine 
experience to all his subjects We now 
know from the cuneiform inscriptions that 
the great monarchs of A&ia were in the 
hdbit of recording their private history 
for the benefit of their subjects and of 
posterity in public monuments of this 
kind and so fai there is nothing surprising 
in the form of this section of the book of 
Daniel But this record clearly owes its 
present shape to the author of the hook 
of Darnel, and, unfortunately, we know 
nothing further of the original form of 
the historical materials which were at his 
command, and which he evidently worked 
up with great freedom- Accoiding to 
Berosus, Nahuchodrozzor at any rate did 
not die on the battle-field, but on the sick 


bed , but only as his father had done bo- 
foie him See Joseph ConU Ap i 20, 
cf 1 Id, Alii X 11 , 1, Euseb P?ap Ev. 
jx 11, 40, and Chron Arm i p 62 sq , 
make no essential additions 

® If indeed the narrative in Dan iv, 
were strictly historical, we should have 
expected from the very fact of his conver- 
sion that he would have ceased to oppress 
so severely the people of that ‘ Most High 
God ’ whom Daniel had made known to 
him, but there is not the smallest indica- 
tion of this to be discovered anywhere, 
and even the narrative in Daniel itself is 
silent about it 

^ For their names and the duration of 
them reigns see the Chronological Table at 
the end of this volume , it is unnecessary 
here to touch on the details of their 
history. 

® Vol ly p, 219. Of especially all 
the conclusions which may in the first 
place be drawn from other indications, 
and are further confirmed by the hook 
of Aristeas, also Hos vii 11 sq , Is. xi 
11 In this last passage it is not 
without reason that Lower and Upper 
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individuals were driven from Israel to Egypt by a great variety 
of causes. Some went as fugitives, some as prisoners, some as 
settlers, either separately or in large masses, so that in some 
towns there certainly arose a permanent and more compact 
population of Israelites.^ Now, since Nabuchodrozzor never 
concluded peace with Eg3"pt, but, on the contrary, according to 
traditions, which of course we can no longer investigate at first 
hand, conducted an expedition against it which penetrated far 
into Africa,^ it might have been expected that the Egyptian 
sovereigns would have assisted a people whose territory had 
been wrested from them by these same Chaldeans, and of whom 
so many representatives, some of them distinguished men, had 
in recent times sought refuge and hospitality- at their hands. 
But Israel could not hope for any permanent and serious aid 
from Egypt, for the latter was inspired by too constant a 
jealousy of the Chaldean empire ; and when it had lost all its 
military posts on the mainland of Asia, the aims of its ambition 
were concentrated upon the rich maritime cities of Phoenicia, 
which it strove to subdue; though Nabuchodrozzor himself 
had directed against them his whole power, without obtaining 
any sufficiently satisfactory result.^ 

E£?ypt, as the abode of groat numbers of have been undertaken until long after the 
the dispersion, are mentioned immedi- filial conquest of all Phoenicia, a conclu- 
ately after Assyria and before any other sion to which the words of the prophet 
countries m Jor xhv 30, xln 25 sq , Ezek xxix. 

* They were spocidlly numerous in 17-20, also point But unfortunately we 
Migdol and Taphne (Tahpanos) to the have no accurate information on this 
north-east, not far from Polusium, in subject, whatever may be the intiinsic 
Memphis, and in Upper Egypt, in the last probability of such an event, in conse- 
case perhaps having been compelled by quence of the general relations of Egypt 
the Egyptian soveieigns to migrate further and Asia This also furnishes the best 
to the south, Jor xliii 7, xliv 1, 15, explanation of the manner in which the 
26-28. We may conclude from Is. xlix power of Pharaoh Hophra (the Apiies of 
12 that they preferred ' the laud of the the Greeks) was first shaken and he could 
Pehisians (Simm),’ so as to be as near to at last be deposed by Ama&iis 
the sacred land as possible , for it always * The accounts, given without any aocu- 
seems to me most probable, from Ezekiel rate chronological data, by Herodot ii. 
XXX 15sq also, that the Smim must have 161, and Diodor i 68, of victorious ope- 
been the Pelusians The words of Lam rations on the part of Apries against the 
IV 17, cf V 4, 6, evidently refer to the PhcBmcians, by land and sea, appear to 
futility of the hopes based on Egypt. refer to those years of his reign in which, 

2 According to Strabo, Geogr, xv. 1, wiUi the assistance perhaps of a party 
6, and the later Abydenus m Eiiseb. of Phoenician refugees, he may hare 
JPreep Ev ix 41, Chron Arm i. p 55, pur-^iied the Chaldeans as they retreated 
sqq , Megastlienes recorded f Nabu~ from Egypt into Asia, and at any rate 
chodrozzor earned his arms . for as overthrown the Chaldean faction m Tyro, 
Libya and Iberia, and transported cap- Thereupon, according to Menander, cited 
tives thence to the Pontus , moreover, in Jos Contr> Ap. i 21, the Tyrians, 
we are told m the Chromqr of Georgius after groat internal Commotions and rapid 
Syneellus, ii. p. 463, ed Bonn, that the changes, once more obtained a king of 
Chaldeans only quitted Egypt through their ancient race fiom Babylon, eighteen 
superstitious fear of an earthquake An ysriis before the downfall of the Ciial- 
inuiad of this sort into Africa could not dean ompiio. 

B 2 
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Still less did any other kingdom, large or small, trouble 
itself about the misery of Israel. N'umerotis remnants of the 
people must have been scattered through many other countries 
ever since the glory of the nation, once so great, began to 
decline. A prosperous people spreads by its pi-osperity, its 
importance,, its success, its industry and commerce. An un- 
fortunate people by its very misfortunes is scattered ‘ to all 
the winds ; ^ and the ungodly race had always been threatened 
with this latter fate by the Prophets.^ The ^ Exile ^ in this 
wider sense begins as early as the tenth and ninth centuries, 
long before the destruction of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes ; 
for great numbers were earned away as prisoners of war and 
subsequently for the most part sold as slaves,^ and many who 
sank through internal commotions took to more or less volun- 
tary flight.^ The ancient people, however, long retained a 
rooted antipathy to banishment or emigration to foreign lands ; 
and this latter cause must consequently have been far less 
active than the former in early times. But since the dis- 
solution of the Israelite nationality was mainly the work of 
the Assyrians and Ohaldeans, in the centuries during which 
it was in progress, most of the Israelites who had not been 
compelled to settle in the East, and who could not iind a 
restmg-place in Egypt, preferred the remaining countries of 
the Mediterranean or others which were still free. In par- 
ticular the ^ Coasts of the Sea,’ i*e. the numerous maritime 
districts and islands of the Mediterranean, are now (as in 
the eighth century) ^ frequently mentioned as a residence of 
the Dispersion.® The extensive trade of the neighbouring 
Phoenicians had long been directed to these countries, which 
now appear for the first time in the history of Israel, and many 
who were not sold as slaves followed the example of the 
Phosnicians, and went thither of their own free will. Others 
spread more or less to the north-west,® and also to the south in 
the remote tracts of Arabia.^ But we are not informed of any 

^ Of. for the latest threats Ezok. T 2, briefly the 'Coasts/ by the great XJn- 
10, 12, and in much earlier times Zech. named, Is xl 15, xli 1 and suceoedmg 
xiii. 7-9 pflssages,cf some what earlier Jer xxxi, 

2 This appears clearly enough from Joel 10, xxv 22 
IV, 2-8 [in 2-8], Amos i 6, 9, and many ® This may he inferred from Ohadiah 
other indications ^ ver 20 sq , hovrever dubious the meaning 

^ Amos and Hosea, for instance, were of the name of Sepharad may still appeal 
compelled to flee, at any rate, from Sa- Some interpreters would make it the Bos- 
maria to Judah, and the example of Jonah, porua, some Sparta, and some Sardis, all 
i 3 sq , shows that many sought refuge of them simply following the resemblance 
even in the far West of the sound 

♦ According to Is xi 11 ^ r centunes after Christ 

* This is why such frequent mention is there were numbers of Judeans residing 
made oi the ‘ Coaets of the Sea/ or more in northern and southern Ai’abia* and in 
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nation lidving shown special sympathy for the fate of Israel, 
winch had now sunk to its lowest, and seemed to be utterly 
destroyed. 

The sufferings of the dispersion, therefore, though diflfering 
111 the different countries in which, more or less against their 
will, the Judeans were compelled to live, were everywhere very 
severe. For some centuries past individual Israelites had 
been obliged, by a necessity which constantly increased in 
force, to accustom themselves both to the idea and the reality of 
compulsory residence among foreigners (the so-called Gdluth or 
GSlah) ; but now the whole nation, with no further exceptions, 
had to learn to submit patiently to this most bitter fate. Those 
who were obliged to settle in foreign countries under the 
ordeis of the Chaldeans, generally constituted in each case 
(so far as we can learn) a small community confined to the 
spot assigned to it. No doubt they must have paid for their 
existence in heavy services and tributes, but in other respects 
they were allowed free intercourse with each other. The many 
thousands who were banished with King Jehoiachin to the dis- 
tricts of the Bast, eleven years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, as the real flower of the people,^ enjoyed at first a 
tolerable degree of freedom, as we see from the book of their 
follow-exile Ezekiel, and from that of Jeremiah. Moreover, they 
clearly established a certain unity and a somewhat more com- 
pact community amongst all thescattered Judeans, but specially 
amongst themselves;^ and, from the very fact that the noblest 
and most distinguished of the nation were of their number, 
they enjoyed the highest reputation. But the disturbances 
which broke out among them even before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, though only of a suppressed and disconnected cha- 
racter, together with the destruction itself and the increase of 
the exiles by so large an additional number, inevitably tended 
to limit their freedom still further and increase the sufferings of 


home cases m considerable commumties , 
this we know partly from the Syrian 
occlosia&tical liistor'ans, partly with fitill 
greater accuracy from the Koran, and the 
biographers of Muhammed , no doubt, 
however, these were not driven thither 
for the most pait until after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem But even before 
that time there were many scattered 
through the country, Acts 11 11 Duiing 
the expeditions of Nabnehodrozzor against 
the Arabian tribes, which later Arabian 
writers of history still recorded, many 
Judoane may have been driven thither 
The fragment of the Arabic work men- 


tioned in vol 1 p, 253, which was to have 
been faith or explained here, was unfor- 
tunately lost with many other MSS. in 
my removal from Tubingen, nor have I 
been able since then lo make good the 
loss from the Milanese MS The Judeans 
in Yemen believe that the original 
settlers fled thither from Nabnehodrozzor, 
see J Wilson’s Lands oftheBtble, vol- i. 
p 651 sqq 

^ They are represented in the story of 
Susanna, ver 5, as having thoir own judges, 
like those which they tried to obtain in 
later times under the Tersian, Greek, and 
Roman supremacies. 
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them all. Even Ezekiel’s voice is hnslied. henceforth, for 
gradually lengthening periods. But the closest watch was 
kept oTer the heads of the people, around whom all the better 
elements of the nation now strove to collect again in a more 
compact body. Those of high-priestly, noble, or royal origin 
were treated with the utmost indignity ; * and the I'^orst insults 
were heaped on King Jelioiaehin, who had been carried away 
as a prisoner when so young, and on whom all the nobler 
minds, wherever scattered, still depended as on the very breath 
of their own life.^ But those who were not fortunate enough 
to live under Chaldean supervision languished by crowds in 
the deepest want in the cities,^ or wandered in still greater 
necessity through the deserts.^ A.mid the ruins of the dis- 
mantled Jerusalem a Chaldean garrison was loubtless placed, 
under the protection of fortifications,® so as to make it impos- 
sible for any Judean to approach even within a great distance of 
the forbidden holy city. Hence while this stern prohibition 
prevented any of them from even visiting the ruins of the an- 
cient sanctuary, and there perhaps making an ofiFering on an 
altar hurriedly raised, they were all compelled amid their heathen 
masters to habituate themselves to many things in the way of 
food and custom from which they had hitherto shrunk with 
the greatest hoiror as utterly unclean, but from which they 
were no longer able to find a satisfactory escape in any direc- 
tion.^ 

But though the suffering from this twofold source was severe 
enough, especially to all more tender minds, it was increased 
by the bitter contempt which fell on all who were too constant at 
once to approve and imitate every heathen practice. The scorn 
of the most various heathen nations was drawn upon the whole 
people from the very fact of their having been conquered and 
profoundly humiliated ; but the closeness of the intercourse 

^ Tins 18 clear from Isaiah xhii 28, eially after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
In, 5 , cf Lam. i 4, ir 7 sq , v. 12. is clear from Ezek. xxxin 27 , Ii<im. iv. 

® No doubt the description in Lam iv 19, v 5, 9 , Is li 19 sq. 

20, cf ^31 9, refers to this king and not to * We maj in part take this for granted, 
Zedekiah All that we can ascertain of and besides it is required to make such 
the last two kings of Jerusalem shows lamentations as Is xlix 16-19, li 17 sq , 
that the o=bjecb of such deep and general hi 9, Iviii 12, Ixu 6, completely intolh- 
longing can only have been Jehoxachin gible , even the strong expression ‘Israel 
The image of capture in a pit is similar has become a curse/ xlm 28, is not too 
to^ that of a net, applied to the same^trong. 

prince in Ezek xix. 8 , though the same * Great stress is laid on this point at 
occurs elsewhere, Ezek. xii 13, xvii. 20, the beginning of the exilo, l^ek iv 
^ 12-15; far less is said on the matter m 

® According to the descriptions in such, th^ later periods, for reasons which easily 
passages as Lam ii 10-12, 19, iv 1-9. explain themselves. 

* Thdt this often happened, and espe- 
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with the heathens whieh they now found was always inevitable, 
must have sharpened the sting* of this contempt a thousand-fold 
for those who were most immediately exposed to it. Indi- 
viduals, therefore, had but two alternatives before them. On 
the one hand, they must conform more and more to the practices 
of the victorious heathens — a course to which there were now 
inducements and temptations so numerous and powerful that in 
every country (as we know from many indications) numbers 
were actually content to sink into heathenism.^ On the other, 
they must resist all these thousand-fold allurements yet more 
decisively and boldly, in which case they had nothing to 
expect but still more bitter scorn, rising even to fierce per- 
secution which did not stop short of extreme indignities and 
the sharpest chastisement or even of death. Thus we have 
certain knowledge that no small number must have drained the 
cup of suffering to the dregs. Some endured confinement in 
gloomy holes, insults of the most degrading nature, and death 
itself ; ^ while all who were true to their religion, without 
exception, had constantly to bear, or at least to dread, the 
bitterest contumely and derision.® We can no longer trace the 
historical details, but we are safe in drawing the general con- 
clusion that the sufferings of the exile were thus rendered 
continually greater and heavier until at last universal despair 
may well have seemed ready to overpower the whole people, so 
far as, represented by its nobler members, it stiU survived even 
in the dispersion. 

It is true that these sufferings were in many respects 
lightened by the very continuance of the new state of things. 
No prohibition was laid on those who desired quietly to culti- 
vate the land, or to pursue any other vocation within the limits 
assigned to them, and doubtless in many cases this laborious 
toil bore the most blessed fruit even in the midst of silent 
misery. Again, the heavy weight of a despotic will often 
breaks down of itself, as time goes on, at many points ; and 
since those who have no real fatherland are glad to earn their 


* Long before the destiiiction of Jeixi- 
salem, ■when first the people were scattered 
in great numbers into foreign lands, Jere- 
miah had uttered an earnest -warning 
against the danger of sinking into ahsolute 
heathenism which then threatened them, 
Jer. X But we can recognise with suffi- 
cient certainty how many fell off or at 
least wavered, in spite of those warnings, 
from Jer. xbv., Ezeh xiv 3 sq , Is. Ivwi , 
Ixv , and many more isolated passages 
® It is to this that allusion is made in 


Is xxi. 10, XIV 3, 17, xli 14, xln. 22, 
xlvn 6, li. 13 sq. 21, Jer. 1, 7, 17, Pss. 
exxiv., cxxix., and many other passages, 
especi^ly Is 1, 5-7, li 7 
’ Pss. cxxiii. 4, cxxxvii 1-3 The 
natural reaction of a contempt for Baby- 
lon and the Chaldeans, only too well 
justified, folio-wed upon this as soon as 
the state of things showed even distant 
signs of chanmng . see such passages as 
Ps. xiv (lull ), Is, xiv. 4-23, xli ► xlvi. 
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living by submissive intercourse witli the settled inhabitants, 
by trading, and by diligently accumulating the largest possible 
quantity of movable property, the necessary permission seems to 
have been granted at an early period to many of the more 
skilful and active. Indeed, the direction of their energies to 
this mode of gaining their living has henceforth developed 
among the Judeans resident in foreign countries,^ and to this 
extent Israel is fain to step into the place of that very Canaan 
which it formerly so deeply despised. Moreover the skill, the 
penetration, and surely the pious life also of many of the 
members of this singular people, must gradually have gained 
the recognition even of the sovereigns of the time. There were 
many individual Judeans, it would seem, even at an early stage 
of the exile, who were favourites at court, and were employed 
on royal commissions,^ like Nehemiah at a later period. The 
termination of the exile itself gives the clearest general proof of 
these positions ; for we shall see hereafter how great an amount of 
portable property many of the exiles were able to bring together 
at a moment’s notice on that occasion. But as long as the 
general decrees of the king concerning Israel were unrepealed, 
all these exceptions could avail little, since even the most 
distinguished and the most prosperous were constantly ex- 
posed to the blows of every changing caprice of their masters, 
and indeed they had more to fear from them than others had. 
The sufferings of the people, then, remained, on the whole, un- 
changed. 


Zm The Hope even of this Age* 

But yet, even while whirled through the eddies of such deep 
despair, the scattered members of this community, which was 
destroyed only in outward appearance, were never without a 
protecting rock of sure salvation, and from the darkest hours 
of t]iat long night the ra3^s of an eternal hope often flashed 
forth with all the greater brightness. If this great destruc- 
tion and dispersion, to which external appearances would 
point as the final extinction of a people and a community of 
Israel, had really coincided with the completion of that mys- 
terious spiritual fabric which had so long been woven on this 

* This is assumed even for the Assyrian very many supported themselves by more 
exile, Tob i. 13 That many of the laborious handicrafts 
Judeans in the dispersion themselves be- ® This is taken for granted not only 
came masters of slaves again, as a result throughout Pan i -vi , but also in Tob i. 
of their gams, follows, for instance, from 21 sq , and no such examples could have 
Is Iviii. 3-6 and Ezr ii 65 But it is been selected in these books unless histori- 
clear fiom Jos Bell Jud vii 11, 1, and cal reminiscences had permitted it. 

Ant xviJi 9, 1, Acts x\iii 3, &c., that 
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earthly loom, and Avhosoihmul conhl only be brolcon wlien it was 
completed, no genuine lescue Iromtlie depth of national misery 
would have been jH'^ssible; and every hoj^e directed to that 
object must have remained as fruitless in result as it was idle 
in conception, and could only have served to embitter siill 
tnrther tlie sufferings of the age. But the texture of tlie 
great divine work which (as already explained) had now been 
centered in Israel for a thousand years, iiad only become inoie 
and more tangled during the last centuries, without ever seeing 
itself completed. Its inner genius, therefore, hiul already 
been directed with increasing foi’ce towards extricating itself 
from these embari'assmonts, and had gained a clear jHUveption 
of the manner in which the knots must bo untied and the com- 
ineneemeiit of a genuine progi'ess secured. The destruction of 
the kingdom of Israel, as constituted and developed in Clanaan, 
and the total dispersion of tlie x>cople, which through tlie 
whole period of the monarchy had wandered further and further 
from its higher calling, had for centuries been proclaimed by 
the true prophets, with ever-increasing severity, as a necessity 
before God ; but the same seers had always foretold, at the same 
time, that Israel was only to be purified by this divine chastise- 
ment in order that the great and eternal work of ({od, starting 
from a fresh and pure commencement, might he the more sure 
of being completed iii it. The first or threatening half of these 
in'opheeies was now fully realised; and even if the sufferers of 
the time as yet bore with them no distinct conscitmsuess of the 
nature or spirit of the divine work which had ncm been broken 
off in an unfinished state, at least the light of the second braucli 
of the prediction, giving assurance of its consummation, must 
have sliono before them ; and the certainty of the fnlfilmeut 
of the first would guarantee that of the second- 

And so this over progressive work of God itself, since it was 
still far from its completion, could not suffer the scattered mem- 
bers of the nation to rest. They themselves wore not willing to 
bo estranged from it ; and in the midst of the deep gloom of 
the age it flashed upon their souls with fresh glory the brightest 
visions of its own accomplishment, which should surely come* 
It is true that the desolation of this xioriod echoes to ilie lament, 
amongst a thousand others, over the decay of prophetic acfJvily 
and the cessation of divine teaching:* but in general nothing 
farther is meant by this than the heavy blow whi<di the powers 
of prophecy and instruction, in common with all other national 


^ Liim. il 0, 20, 20. 
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developments, must certainly have felt Tvitli great violonee. 
The host of prophets and teachers which had often swepi. 
tlivongh the kingdom with such tumiiltuons vehenieiico iu the 
last days of Jerusalem,^ had suddenly vanished ; and the pro 
plietic activity was entirely shut out from the field in which ii< 
had hitherto worked with the gi*eatesi fox^cc, viz. the coniplole 
publicity of popular life. The circumstances of the time were 
such that the fundamental pow’^er of the ancient cominunity 
could only rise under the heaviest bni'dens and the deepest sor- 
row of heart. Nevertheless it did X'isc once moxe; and even 
when the people of Jahveh, and with them every oracle and 
lesson from their God, seemed to have perished fi'oin off the 
earth, its deep spi’ing, incapable of oxliaustioii, never quite 
ceased to flow, but rather rose up with a strength pi'oportioiKKl 
to the pressure which it had to resist. Moi'eovor, at ii time wlnni 
all public discourse and instruction had beconie impructieuble, 
the high perfection which had long been reached (as has been 
frequently explained) by the peculiar genius cvf the litt^raturo 
of Israel, came to the assistance of tho impulse of pin>pheti(* 
communication ; and, indeed, literature had never before, port- 
sessed such profound significance for Israel, or rendered such 
immediate service as at this juncture. 

In the midst, then, of the heavy oppression and tho severe 
chastening of these decades, the fundamental iiower of the 
ancient community rose once more with increased foi*eo ami 
purity by its own inextinguishable genius, and became neces- 
sarily the true and all-efficient instrument of that spiritual 
renovation and inner conversion without which the <^otuimmity 
could never have rallied from its exteemo desolation an<l dis- 
tress, and risen to the beginningof a useful external life. Here, 
therefore, we meet with a most striking rc]>eiition of that 
phenomenon which we have so often been enabled io recogn'me 
in the course of this history. At enwy great crisiH of tho 
history of Israel it was prophecy, as the original and ftinda- 
mental power of the community, which had brought on tlio 
decisive moment, and, whether qxixt© alone or in alUtuico with 
some other dominant power, had given bcforchcind the now 
direction to affairs. Whenever tho result had 1>eon healthy, 
one or more great prophets had invarhtbly beoix at work, 
and had also left traces of their spirit in immortal writings 
or in renowned successors; and where the resnlt hud b^^on 
purest and most salutary, tlxere, too, iii every instance the 


Vol. iv. 
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proplietic spirit tbt work liad been purest and luost divine. 
This is also the case with the last great phase. Sighing, 
indeed, most deeply under the darkness and the burdens oi 
the day, the prophetic power is still the hrst to wake into 
renewed activity the spirit which the times required, and it 
is this which, with inexhaustible energy, conducts its work 
through every stage, in spite of every oj>pression, until the new 
order of things issues victoriously from the dioadful struggle. 
This is the last occasion on which the ancient coniuiuuit}" otfors 
the spectacle of the true religion, still i>uro and free from all 
foreign admixture, exerting its utmost possible strength in the 
effort to reach its goal; and it would be strange it the Old 
Testament itself had not preserved to us the most sigaiiticant and 
distinctive monuments of the exalted spectacle, since this vic- 
tory and transition to the last great phase must be plac<»d among 
the most important and permanently instructive passages of Old 
Testament history. Such monuments do, however, as a fact 
exist in sufficient number and clearness, although it is not 
always easy to recognise them at first sight. 

For the first ton or twelve, perhaps, of these years of disaster, 
the hoary prophet Jeremiah,^ who has been previously described,^ 
still survived from the midst of the preceding period, %vith his 
stern sentence on all the past and present, with his deep 
sorrow, with his lofty confidence as he looked ui)on Israels 
eternal destiny and on the promise of a new covenant, with his 
unwearied zeal even under the heaviest blows of that heavy 
time, and his wise counsels under the grave difficulties of the 
new situation. We have already seen* how his constant and 
impartial care embraced both near and distant members of the 
community, and how he endeavoured to warn them against the 
snares of heathenism, which were now far more (langerous 
than before ; but his prudence was too groat, and his insight 
into the future too penetrating, to permit him over to recom- 
mend to the existing generation any other course than quiet 
resignation to the divine destiny and tranquil obedience to the 
Chaldean supremacy. This truth had long taken the shape In 
Lis mind of a settled anticipation that the exile of Ihrael would 


* The orthography vluch 

partly follow the udlonisls, i» the only 
correct ono, unlofis wo got Rlill nojvror the 
original hy following tho Ma« 6 ra in rtwl- 
ing JirmejM, It is tho same with Hhe* 
except that tliis is a somewhat di£- 
ferant formation, tho simple combination 
{00(^6 striH^fh) instead of thcfullor 


is Bimig). But tho ortho-* 

graphy gives an inmlnusHihlo 

mixture of the twt) forma, aud yet it 
has become tho mobt common with tho 
Hollcnints. 

* Sco Toh iv. 

» P. r, mU 1. 
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List seventy years — that is, a complete geiieratiou.' It wn.s’, 
then, only to a distant future, and to an Israel thoroughly re- 
generated by the fiery chastisement of long years of sutfering, 
that this last of the great prophets looted for salvation. Tt et 
even when the fate of the moment was the most terrible, he 
clung with the firmest trust to the expectation of this future 
salvation, and the completion of the divmc ivort which had 
been begun in Isiaelj and as a citizen of his day ho biMUght 
all the actions and decisions of his life, which, coining Irom 
him, readily assumed a higher or proi>hetie siguifietuiee, into 
entire accordance with this faith.‘^ Thus by the eXtUuple of 
his own conduct and the power of his tranquil confidonee, he 
conducted the whole better consciousness of the nation, with 
the most salutary results, fiom the former period to the now 
one, and in extreme old age, though placed between tiwo v(uy 
different epochs, continued to be a stay and exemplar of 
even in the second. Yet that distant future to wTiicdi he* 
looked forward m spirit with such yearning love, owetl still 
more to his profound declaration that an entirely lunv eovonani 
must he entered into, in which the divine commands imist m> 
longer he engraved, as in the ancient narrative, on simple wood 
or stone, and stand over against mankind as an insivutnenfc of 
external compulsion, hut must be written on the very heart c>f 
man, redeemed from the power of sins which had waxed strong 
in the course of history, and must ever work from th(‘ free 
impulse of the heart itself.^ This brief utterance brings to 
a focus at once the highest result of all Isiiud’s previous 
history, and the highest problem to he solved by the gn^it 
future which was now unfolding itself. Henceforth all the 
profounder minds of the community make their de(q)ost aspint- 
tions and most decisive objects and efforts depend uptm it ; * 
and, in its glorious truth, with a claim which (niimot. he 
escaped, it maintains itself in living power through ev(uy 
subsequent age, until at the end of this whole e]^tKh it is at 
length fulfilled. 

Ezekiel, the younger contemporary and successor of tTore- 
niiah, is altogether a prophet of the captivity. After hegituuug 
his prophetic ministry among the exiles seven years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, he experienced most acutidy, even in 


‘ Jer. xxv- 11 sq,, mx 10, cf. xxni 
7, and more belov 

® J er. xxxij sq , and many other pas- 
sages 

® Vol IV. p 290 sqq 
* Not only does Ezekiel repeat' it on 


every smt^iblo occasion and explain 5t 
elaboraU'Iy, xi. 19 sq,xriu, SI, xxxvL 
26-28 ; cf. xvi. 00, xvxvii 20 ; hx%\ the 
groat unkuovm also ret urns to 

it as to the loftiest and final uttcm»co» It*, 
xlii. 1-4, liv. 94v* 13, 
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^tliis liis denavst and holiest oe(‘tipaiion, the fnll pressure of the 
burden of those days which was ever growing luoi'C intolerable ; 
and he felt his action more and more cramped and clouded by 
the rising unbelief and increasing desjiair of the majority of 
his fellow-exiles, as well as by the fearful issue of public aflUirs, 
and even by domestic affliction. He is, moreover, far from 
- hurrying the scattered members of his nation into any vain 
expectation as to the jiresent or any insurrection against the 
Chaldeans. But the glorified eternal hope of Isracd ever burns 
in his soul with the same brightness, and after eacli disturbtince 
and interrupt ion in his proj)hetic activity he turns to it again 
with yet greater zeal, and finds means enough to cherish and 
to heighten the glow of the trae tire in the hearts of otlu^rs 
too, if no longer by inihlic discourse, at all events by inivato 
communication, and pre-eminently by his waitings. And al- 
though in the deepest and most decisive truths he only follows 
his groat predecessor Jeremiah, there is yet a groat deal about 
him which strikes us with the most original force and clear- 
ness, As the most indofaligahle pi’ophet of tlu^ first and 
severest half of the exile, he occupies a luiiquo position in the 
development of this age of transition. By the very fact of his 
first rising as <i propln't during the exile, he fitted himself in 
■the best possibh^ manner to bec^oiue a true hibourcu' in the 
thorny field of prophetic activity for the wholt^ of this new 
period. In lact, although he shows leas originality and depth 
than Jeremiah, yet there is more even tranquillity and assiduity 
both in his literary method and artistic arranginueni, and (as 
far as it falls within our knowledge) in his life also. Only 
seven years had elapsed since the commencement of his pro- 
phetic activiiy when Jerusalem was completely di'stroycd, and 
because from that time his fate required more and more patient 
endurance, it was with the gxmtor calm (and yet with the 
greater zeal even in the midst of this c‘alm) that his contem- 
,plativo spirit directed itself to the task of setting forth tlie 
manner in which the future Isiuol, purified and ennoblc^d, 
should rise again with genuine life and undergo a new develop- 
ment. Even under the iron heel of the Chaldean supr<muu7 
he already foresaw with lofty assuiunce the final victory of the 
future Jerusalem.^ While the Temple with the lioly city and 
all the kingdom lie in ruins, tliis prophet sirivos to delineate 
with the utmost vividness and down to each detail the tnm 
type of* everything which was to Im restored again at the idght 
time, and so to represent by anticipation the porfeeted state of 

’ xxxviii. k(i. 
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the kingdom of God which is surely to come, that seixvcely 
aurthing more than the actual hand is needed to give it a oor- 
respondmg existence in reality at a favourable moment. It 
was more than thirteen years after the destruction of J erusalom 
when he sketched this prophetic design for the future kingdom 
and sanctuary, and exercised his mind, with glowing zeal, 
in that which his hand soon yearned to express with vigorous 
completeness ; and how easily does the hand set forth at the 
auspicious hour that which the spirit has thus deeply realised, 
and the details of which it has already sketched with celestial 
clearness ! Two years later (b.o. 570) Ezekiel wrote down the 
last hues of his Book which we possess from _ his hand.® 
We have no further trustworthy knowledge of his later life, 
and he may have succumbed soon afterwards to the severity of 
the times. It is true that from the Middle Ages downwai-ds a 
sepulchre and sanctuary, still much visited, have heen pointed 
out as his in southern Babylonia in the neighbourhood of Kufa 
but the very na-mA of the sanctuary makes it scarcely possible 
to regard it as his.® Nor again is the late tradition any more 
credible, that he was one of those who returned from the caji- 
g;ig great work^ must have attracted a number of 


1 Ezek xl-xhiu 

a Ezek XXIX 17-21 , for further treat- 
ment of this subject see the 
des Alien Bundes, ii p 322 sqq. 

^ This sanctuary is called after el-Kefil, 
as though this name signified Ezekiel It 
-was already pointed out in the Middle 
Ages (see the very detailed description by 
Benjamin of Tudela in Early Trav %n Pal , 
Lond 1848, p 101 sq , according to 
■whom, however, the graves of Nahum and 
King Jechomah were also pointed out m 
the neighbourhood, Oarmoly’s litnSraires, 
pp 459, 495 sq ), and has been aceurdtely 
described since Niebuhr by Eresnel in 
the Joum. As 1855, vol ii p 544, 
Bayard’s PisGOveT%es vn Riiitis of 
Nineveh and Babylon, p 500 &q , Loftu's’ 
l^avels 'in Chaldea and Sttsiana, pp, 33-36 
(where a representation of the monument 
mdtvalso he found). Pevue de V Instruction 
^uhhqug, 1863, Mai, p. 142. The name 

KefU (that is. The Bauble 
One}, IS probably identical with the an^ 

cient saint (that is, 

JjQulk-man) — mentaoned in the Koran 
(Sur 3 Cxi. 85, xxxviii 48) , but the ex- 
pounders of the Koran and the Islamite 
historians (e g Abulf Ann Anteiel , p 28) 
give only the strangest guesses as to who 
IS to be underotood under this name. If 


the name is formed like the ^ jlJ! 

— Fishman (that i», Jonah)— of tho 
Koran, 'wo might think of Elisha, since ho 
might pass for Elijah's double, aeeox’duig 
to a common interpretation of tho tKiriis 
in 2 Kings ii 9 (wh'^ro the LXX ha\ o 
5z7rA.a); but in that case we must 

out the i — and — from Siir xxxviii. 48, 
where tho name actually stands after 
Elz&ha Berhaps, however, tho name 
miiht also signify tho Bo able- (for r, i,g, 
the bail or representative, and w«^ might 
then suppose tliafc Essckiel was really 
meant by it, m accordance with Ezek i\% 
4 sqq But this soems far-fetelK'd, Thus 
we have as yet no strong oxudiwo that 
el-Keill was originally Iilzokiel still h*HS 
that the latter died in Houthorn Ihtby- 
loma — The case of I>anit*r8 grave (on 
which more bolow) is similar Ae tlia 
Bid-kifi IS peculiarly closely connected 
in the Koran with Elijah and Elisha, the 
name would seem to have boon orijipnaUy 
applied to Obadiah, 1 Kings xviii. 8 
as the preserver of so m«ny fugitives; 
subsequently, however, it was coufouudod 
with that of the prophet Obadiah, — A 
later narrative of the martyr-death of 
Ezekiel may bo seen in Tiechendorfs 
Apoced Jpoer p 66 sq 
^ If Josephus, X. 5, It spoafcH 
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readers bj tlie very novelty and extraordinary splendour of its 
style of composition,^ but it seems never to have been so Avidoly 
circulated and so generally read in those times as the work of 
Jeremiah, Nevertheless it was of great value in fanning the 
sacred JBiame during these days of coldness at least in many 
quarters, and in keeping the fire on the altar of the eternal 
sanctuary bright, when it had already vanished completely 
from the eye of sense, and it is the most iinporiinit monument 
we now possess of the first half of the period of exile. 

That many other prophets were engaged in similar labours 
throughout the wide extent of the dispersion, we may safely 
assume. In the first place, the hope of a future restoration of 
the higher right, and of the fresh victory of Israel over the 
heathen nations, was upheld in his own neighbourhood by the 
prophet who worked up a fragment of the older prophet Oba- 
diah^ against Edom. This was probably only a short time 
after the destruction of Jerasalem, when the righteous indig- 
nation aroused by the unworthy conduct of Edom and other 
neighbouring jieoples at the time of its fall ^ was still fresh and 
burning. Fragments of the larger work of another prophet 
no longer known to us by name have been incorpomted and 
preserved in a prophetic composition, which is itself, perhaps, 
only one or two decades later.^ These fragments display a 

two books of Ezckiol as early aft Hio time any later books of E5t‘ku‘I, tlions-prossion 
of Josiali’s death, ho can haidly be rofor- thorf‘forc renhuim ohscuro, ainl that 
ring to the pre&ont book divided into two as far as ■wo can now jtid^irojfeoU'ly thron^rli 
portions (for instance, from cap xxv. or the fault of Josophns, Tin* n hole voulil 
xxxui , or, better still, xl. onwai-ds), at sound more con*<‘et if the referred 

any rate wo have no further traces of such to Isaiah insto<id of Eztkiel. 
a division, and it is in itself amprobablo. ^ More of this homifror. 

We should thoicforo have to ftupposo that ® We may very safely a%umo that tlm 

Josephus had before him at the same time name Olwidiah, ver* 3, was preserved from 
the A^ocfHpUn of this prophet, winch is tlio original document, and that tiio rerko 
nowhere else cited earlier than by the tor desired that it should bo so pmerve<h 

Fathers of the third century, and of which * Of voL ii% p 271 

unfortunately we have only veiy small * It has bociomo clear to me, as the 
frsgmonls left But the words of Josephus result of repeated investig^Uions, that tlie 
as they now read (eAcii with the omission author of Is xl -Ixvn mcorpornteil into his 
of the Ss) are still more extraordinary in work fragments of a prophet who prt'CtKltKi 
themselves, since they contain the senses him only by a few decades, as well as those 
loss assertion that Ezekiel wrote his two mentioned in rob iv. p. 207, m>tr 3, fnmi a 
books earlier than Jeremiah. We mi^ht prophet of JJanaf^iehk lime, Ilowilecply 
be tempted, therefore, to read irp&rov in- idlthat the grcrit Unnamed luinseHw’riti'S 
stead of so that Ihe meaning beaiw the impress of his own hearts ami 

would be tluit Ezckiol first wrote two his own times, wo can toll Hwrly enough 
books about the destruction of Jerusalom, from his first opistlc, oapp. xb-xlviii. 
and then other books on some other (whore nothing but xb 1 sti appears to bo 
matter It IS very possible that oapp. repeated from an earlier ag <‘) ; and evt*t» 
i.-xxiv. w(»re once considered the two first in the following^ capp, xlix.-lxvi. flaahoe 
books of Ezekiel ; the section, containing of tho same spirit shme forth so brightly 
aljout capp. XXV -xxxii., would then pass as to enable us to ascortuiu with protkion 
for the third, and so on But neither hero whore the author has incorpomted tl?e 
nor anywhere else does Josephus speak of words of earlier prophets inte hk work, 
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wonderful depth of feeling and thought, and although Ijere too 
it is only the cruel and treacherous brother-natioii of £doni 
wh ol »pp.»s the inenediete objeot ae ,.ell as tjpe 0 
Tte diT^a tetrfbutioh «h,<jh might be confidently eiip«ted.> 
yet the prophet’s soul is already most genninely absorbed m 
So contemplation of the great and oontnmed “P^**”* 
Israel itself, partly frirolous, partly morose, as the real cause 
17Z Siice'of the great sufferings of the peopl^ 
memhering all the long past and the eternal hope of tlio 
eommumty of the true God, he strives wi^^l his power once 
SSTto rie himself, and with himself aU the true mombei^ 
of that community, out of the despair of ije dark present to 
ioyous trust in the divine grace. It seems then ^at tlub pio- 
phet wrote somewhat later, when Jeinisalem had ah^eady lam 
in. rums for several decades, hut while the full seventy ot the 
sufferings of the exile still continued— perhaps m the yeny 
middle of the whole period. We see the people wiutmg long 
m the depths of sorrow, and sighing gloomily for deliveimice ; 
but the reason why that deliverance never came, and why, m 
fact it never could come m the sense in which these malcon- 
tents desired and expected it, is declared by the prophet in the 


most striking divine utterance. ^ . , , , , , „ 

In simple song, again, the inextinguishable hopes and all 
the better aspirations of the first period of the exile, as well 
as its deep grief, found utterance— a fact of which we still 
possess the most movmg evidence in certain psalms,® The hitler 
scorn entertained towards the unrighteous rulers of the time 
rises at an early period with genmne prophetic severity in 
many of the songs sung in the midst of the heathen.^ Yet 
none of the prophetic truths which strove to penetrate the age 
and raise it from its consuming sonw to a glorihed hope 


or, as hs has often dona, repeat^ long 
passages from them word for word The 
fragments of winch we are speaking are 
found especially m cap Iviii , where espe- 
cially ver 12 alone has been inserted by 
the last author , cap, lia: , where at the 
outside ver 21 has been appended by him , 
1 x 111 1-6, a fragment which is closely 

connected with list 20, Ixm 7-1 -kiy 11 

ri2l and perhaps some scattered pass 
m capp Ixv sq. The proverbial expres- 
sion, lax 14, cannot prove that Israel liad 
any public institutione at the tun© hyvon 
the special eolounng of the style enables 
us to detect a prophet with characteristics 
of his own. The tone of his thoughts 
connects him most closely with Ezekieh 


* Is Ixni 1-6 , on the other hand Kdom 
IS never mentioned m tho earlier chapters, 
and especially not in capp x\ -xlviii, 

2 Is, Ixin 18 sq. 

^ As in Psalms Ixtx , Ixxu, and those 
related to them See bie 2nd 

edition, p 237 sqq I now refer ?h di. 
to thoHO times also, thi» words of vor, 17 
sq [16 sq “I being uotliing more f a 
vivia prodictmn of the gratitude dDstsrilKd 
3 n ver, 19 [18]. Pes. ixxni » IxavIL, 
xdT., may also be referred to tho middlo 
of the exile. 

* SeepariiculsrlyPs Ixxxihwmp with 
Ezftk. xxviii 2-lb; and in like manner 
Pss Ivi.-lviii, w'hlcli, howmr, be long ta 
an earlier period. 
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could really sink deep into tke keart of the masses and drop 
most soothmg halm upon its fresh wounds, until they consented 
to clothe themselves in the magic garb of gentle elegy, and, in 
lines (verses) woithy to live on eveiy tongue, imperceptibly 
raised the legitimate sorrow of every member of the nation to 
loftier comfort and to kindred prayer. This is the significance 
of the popular elegies which beyond doubt were composed in 
great nxunbers^ during these years, and of which a remai'k- 
able and instructive example is preserved in the small Booh of 
Lamentations which we still possess. The five songs which 
compose this book evidently constitute a higher unity, in 
which the poet sets forth all the painful experienees of the 
people, and all their real causes for mourning, as well as all 
the sufferings which were yet more keenly felt by individuals ; 
but together with them he exhibits all those higher truths 
which alone could bring real comfort in such gi*eat misery, 
real elevation in snch great depression. The fate of Zion, 
that is of the true community, is so unspeakably heavy, that 
it can appeal even to the heathen for sympathy ; but at the 
next moment the deep conscionsness of its higher destiny 
rises up anew against these very heathen in all the more irresist- 
ible strength.^ The sufferings of the whole community, and still 
more of each individual, are bitter and humiliating indeed ; 
but the sharpest sting is the consciousness, on the part of the 
nation, of having merited them all by its own gi'eat sins, and 
their only alleviation lies in the sincere confession of its 
own guilt, and in raising itself anew to the divine giiiee 
which is for ever the same. To this confession, and to the 
hope which rests on this grace, the cycle of songs leads imper- 
ceptibly on, and thus it formed the most beautiful minor bcK>kof 
songs to which the art of the time could give utterance, and 
which the genuine spirit of the true religion was tlxen able to 
produce.^ We must not place the composition of these songs too 
long after the destruction of Jerusalem, for they reprodu(ie with 
the greatest vividness many very special features of that event ; ® 
but numerous indications point with equal distinctness to a time 

^ Tho wordis of Is lu 18-20 sound ex- the Lwhtcr A, voU i. p. 145 sqq. 
aotly as if they had been borrowed from [i. pt. 2, pp. 321 sqq. 8rd ed.J 1 hwve Je- 
an elegy of this sorb, nor doos their colour- peatodly shown how groundkss are tho 
ing at all resemble the peculiar phraseo- doubts expressed m our own most rocenb 
logy of the great Unnamed. times as to whether all the wigs hi tiua 

* Lam. i. 18, boolc are by the same poet; see the 

» Lam i. 21 sq , iii. 60-66, iv. 21 sq. Jahrbb, d&r BihL Wm, vii. p. 160 sqq , 

This thought closes all three songs alike. ObU. 0al, Ana, 1868, p. 884 sqq* 

* The entire contents and the special * It is su8acierit to notice iueh traits as 
art of these songs are further explained in Lam. iv. lO, 12, v. 1 U 

VOL. V. 0 
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at wliich. the first pang had already passed away, and the now 
circniastances, with their crushing weight, had already b*‘gnn 
to estahhsh themselves firmly; * nor do such elegies, with tlieir 
melting softness and their transitions to tlie higher teaching, 
find a fitting place until the first wild hurst of grief has sul)- 
ig nQ evidence whatever of then having hoen 
probably composed in Babylon, but on the other lmn<l_ there 
are distinct marks which point to Egypt as the pliu'e of tludr 
onoin * The fact that Jeremiah himself was carried oH' in his 
exteeme old age to Egypt* might warrant us in irgarditig 
him as the author of the songs, especially as tliis Jil.th> hook ih 
early found attached to his laager work; ' at any rate, if iht‘ 
songs are not his,® they are at least the work of one of his dis- 
ciples who must have been himself a native of Jerusalem.'* 
Again, the hope of Israel, which in tlie course of <*enturieH 
had acquired such strength, is not relinquished ev<*n in the his- 
torical composition of these gloomy days. We see this very 
clearly in the present canonical books of Kings, which ww 
written about the middle of the exile.’ At that time then* w as 
no prospect as yet of a speedy deliverance of Israel ; for altlu tiigh 
King Jehoiachm, for whose fate the whole people felt such warm 
and special sympathy, was at last released from imson on tins 
death of Nabuchodrozzor (560 B.o.) by his succ*easor, Evil- 
Merodach, and even brought to the royal court, with special 
marks of favour, yet, strictly speaking,* it was only a former 
personal injury that was rectified by this conduct im the part of 
the new kiag. Special kindness in the treatment of a man who 
had lost his crown nearly forty years before had no hearing on t he 
fate of the nation; besides, when this historical work was writ- 
ten he had already died — ^no doubt during the two years* reign 
of this Babylonian monarch. In spite of all this tin* unknown 
historian dwelt with the utmost enthusiasm on the menmry of 


* Consider in particular the words m 
Xam 1 7 , 11 15, iii. 14, 17 sq , r. 7» 18, 20. 

* See ahoTe, p. 6, note 2. 

* Vol iv p 276. 

* This IS shown hy the histoiy of tlie 
Canon of the Old Testament. Even J oso- 
phiis found the minor work connected m 
this way with that of Jeremiah,^ and on 
that account considered it to he his work ; 
but in representing it {Jnt, X 6, 1) as 
having been composed by Jeremiah on the 
death of Josiah, ne no doubt deriyed the 
idea from 2 Chron. xcev. 25, but it by no 
means follows, however, that the Chroni- 
cler himself entertained this opinion, since 
it IS more probable that he refers m the 


passage in question to a of 

Xiamontati<)ns,to which he MiU lm\ 
and which inclndetl Jeremiahs iJegy m 
Josiah's death t*>^^i»ther with of horn. 

• They eerhwnly have a gT<*at (kd of 

Jeremiah’s style and thought about thorn, 
but in the colouring of the bngtiagr there 
is also much that is to him ^ ami 

the poet himibelf most pr«»hably 

to the yonng men in w hose aimm ho a| 

Ltun. lii. 27. 

• The native city of the |)Oft mHitiVmed 
Xam. iii. 51 can only be JorttSalem. 

» Vol i, p, «qq. 

• Voliv.p,2ft2»q. 
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the kingdom of IsrOiOl ; and tliongli liis Messianic hopes may be 
derived from older documents, be still takes a special debgbt 
in bringing them into prominence.^ Just at the time, there- 
fore, when these hopes in their narrow and literal sense, so far 
as they referred to the confident expectation of a successor of 
David who should complete the destniies of Israel, must have 
seemed to have lost all foundation and support in external 
history, the work of this historian shows how far they were 
from having been actually destroyed. 


II. Israel AMona the Heathen. 
la The Inward Transformation. 

Since the glorified hope of Israel was cherished so sedulously 
and so universally among the scattered masses of the people 
from the very first years of this heavy time of trial, and the 
rocoguition with which it was greeted darted rays of such 
brilliance through the life of this long period of gloom, it is 
clear that any favourable opportunity would fan into a flame 
of light the fire which still glowed beneath the ashes. Thus 
in the long lum the years of exile, instead of tarning out a 
curse to the community of the true God, which no longer 
survived except in ruins, would prove, contrary to human 
expectation, a real and groat blessing to it. Kepulsed by the 
world, and throvm back upon itself, the peculiar genius of 
Israel, in so far as it was still uncorrupted and unexhausted, 
and yet strove with all its might to secure the continuance 
of its own life and development, took advantage of this com- 
pulsory pause to collect its powers round their abiding centre, 
as a preliminary measure, and there condense them into the 
germ of a new life with greater tranquillity and less disturb- 
anco. The ruinous errors and perversities of earlier centuries 
were over now ; and all the storm was past of that wild passion 
into which even the essentially noble efforts of Israel had so 
often degenerated in the time of the nation's independent life. 
Only the Immortal and Eternal in Israel could maintain itself, 
and the sole method by which it was enabled to hold out against 
the trials of the time was by severing itself more sternly than 
ever from all that was foreign to it, and returning more qnietly 
and exclusively into itself. As we look upon the great stream of 
history, therefore, we may say with justice, ''It was absolutely 

» See eepeoially 2 vii. 16 j 1 Itings xl 39. 
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necessary that the noble and immortal in Israel shoiihl on<‘ 
day learn simply by its own intrinsic might to hold its o^xn 
against the ignoble efforts and degrading tendencies which still 
enter into its own fibre on the one hand, and against the whole 
o£ the great heathen world in the midst of which it is placed 
on the other; and the period we arc considermg is the renuuk- 
able one m which both these things were accimiplishetl at 
once. Against the degradmg tendencies of Israel itseli tljere 
was now no Josiah or other champion to contend ; against 
heathenism there was not the smallest power, not even a iisible 
sanctuary of Israel, left. Even the heriHlitarj pru'st con hi 
now derive no temporal advantage from the esiahhshed J.ili- 
veism, since the offerings and otlier gifts had ceased ot them, 
selves, and indeed were demanded hy no one ; ' whereas the 
heathenism which was evei 7 where supreme ajipealed to each 
individual with all the force of its sednctiic charms. If, tlum, 
in this altered state of things Jahveism was still to mamiain 
itself, it could only he by its own intrmsic energy and essential 
truth ; and although, in the coui-se of the eentnnes iminediately 
preceding, Jahveism had already felt in many ways the bi'gin- 
nmg of an mner pinification and strengthening against hea- 
themsm,^ y®t all this had now to be consolidated a thousand 1 old, 
for the time had come when Jahveism must either ('ntirely 
drop out of existence everywhere, or else inciease its inner 
power and gather strength foi* a fresh life, as it lunl never d< 'tie 
before. Thus, towards the end of this most heavy time of 
trial, we observe anation, already comidetoly transformed within, 
and marvellously purified and invigorated, rising tmee more 
under the disadvantages of dispersion and external powerless- 
ness. Moreover, this process takes place on the giundest se-ale, 
as the sequel of the history will more fully show ; but we feel 
it with peculiar power as soon as we turn to the nuinertms songs 
of the period, the language of which soars on the wings 
of a courage and enthnsiasm arising from the deepest simri-e, 
combined with a smeority of heart open as the day, whi<-h is 
always the sign of a nature deeply stirred and renovated.® Th<> 
great prophets'* had often foretold a thorough sifting in the 
last days, and the higher deliverance of a very small pirfion of 
the people only, when it had been thoroughly tested by suffer- 
ings ; and much of this was now realised more powerfully uml 

» In fetich passa^?es as Ps. li. 18-“21 ® 8ee further t ho I 

[16-19] and Is xhn 22-24 the great ed., p 263 

poets and prophets make fetriking allusions * Ever fe'mcc Joel iii. 5 { ii, 32 ), uih! «t \\ I 
tf> this fact ' ' aiDce AmuH w Hi, m. 9, and 

“ As IS flirt hei shown tn rols in it. 
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gonerally tlian over before ; for altlioiigli many individualt^ par- 
tially or entirely sank into beatbenisni, yet others rose mth all 
the more decision and energy against every perversion in that 
quarter or m Israel ; and the few who were accustomed to watch 
diligently for God’s hidden will and government, followed the 
silent or express development of things all the more intently 
during the period of compnlsory inaction. 

Indeed, such active observation was at this time exceedingly 
necessary. The simple conditions imder which Israel had for- 
merly moved had long passed away ; and although the great 
destruction itself had now broken away many of the surround- 
ings which by their excessive complication had entangled the 
national life more and more inextricably, yet their remoter 
elFeets continued to exercise a powerful influence enough. 
Meanwhile, however, the deficiencies of the old order of things 
were deeply felt by more earnest minds, and a new order sought 
to establish itself so as to supply them, and carry out the un- 
completed eflPorts to attain what the old still lacked. 

1) The first and at the same time the most powerful impulse 
of the time was simply a return to the ancient but eternal truths 
and forces which had established the community of old. It 
was these alone which in every age had brought to the peoidc 
of God the salvation which it had enjoyed; and now, though 
they had so often before been neglected and despised, they 
were at last recognised most fully as the only truths capable 
of elFecting its genmne deliverance ag’ain, and they still sup- 
ported Israel even in this long and heavy trial. Repentance, 
and a return to the ancient, the everlasting, and the true God, 
from the delirium, the charms, and the seductions of the world, 
had indeed been for centuries the cry of the best prophets, ever 
growing in intensity. In the decline of the kingdom Josiah 
iiad striven with all his might to cairy out this change through 
the whole life of the people ; but it seems as if Israel needed 
to be violently tom away from all the beloved habits and tlio 
security of its original fatherland, before it could wrest its heart 
Trom the corruptions which had there sunk so deep into it. 
What all the better kings and prophets had failed to accom- 
plish in sufficient fulness in their own country was now, how- 
ever, rapidly achieved by the inexorable severity of the time, 
on a foreign soil, and almost without the co-operation of man. 

The many stern threats of the Prophets were now realised 
in the sight of the people in the most rigorous manner ; men 
ceased to mock these anticipations as they so often used to do,^ 

* See vol IV. p. 128. 
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and believed more seriously tban ever before in the woxxls of 
the great Prophets who had passed away.^ They saw and c t 
most keenly tbe cjonsequences of those errors m t^ oi the 
ruined kingdom, against which the long Ime of R-ophets had 
uttered there warnings, though for the most part in vain ; imd 
by those very Prophets the spint of many a smviyor had biH'U 
rendered sensitive enoagh to look for the guilt in his ownheait. 
Thus the heaviest blows which can fall upon a people were met, 
in accordance with the long-felt necessity, with deep grief and 
sincere repentance. The clearest proof of this is found in tlic 
four fast-days which were now celebrated every year in toni 
diflferent months, and continued into the times of the new 
Jerusalem, as a memorial of the four chief national disastei's-'^ 
And so, as far as we can judge, the contrition and repentance 
were as genuine and deep as possible 5 and at the same time niont 
fundamental and far-reaching as regards the past. Not to err 
again as Hhe fathers,’ ne, their ancestors, eired and perished 
in their errors, is now the great cry to the new generation 
hut ^ even thy first father (Jacob) erred, and thy Prophets (so 
often) became traitors to me,’ cries the divine voice to ^ the 
scattered people-^ Thus no other than Abraham himself to 
be the true and best example ojfered by the past to the nation ‘'■— 
so stringent is the demand now put forth, and so far bade doi^s 
it go, passing over everything m the least imperfect, and only 
resting where it can find perfection in its historic quest. But 
when the claim of religion thus goes back to the very oingin, it 
must comprise the most enduring and universally m^edful 
ditions, and demand these with the most vigorous clet(‘rnniiii- 
tion; just as we now see the great Unnamed (of whom wo shall 
have more to say presently) refer all true religion hack to 
few principles of its supreme claim, but insist on these with 


* See especially Zeeh i 4-6, vii 7 
^ Allusion IS made to this in Is Ivni 3 
sqq , accoiding to Zeeh rii 5, viii 19, 
the days fell in the 4Ui, fjlh, 7th, and 
10th months, but especially (as ono may 
gather from the first of these two passages) 
in the 6th and 7th. Tho reason why the 
fast days were fixed for those monihs in 
preference to any others is not indeed 
mentioned m this passage, but it appears 
probable from 2 Kings xxv, 8, Jer hu 12, 
that in the 5th month they eommemorated 
the burning of tho Temple, and an the 
7th, m addition to the old Mosaic fast, 
the murder of Gredaliali, the hist Judean 
prince of the Holy Land, 2 Kings xxv 26, 
Jer xh In the tenth month they probably 
commemorated the commencement of tho 


ftiogo of Jerusalem, Jci% In 4, *2 
x\v 1 ; and m Ihe fouith its concluhion, 
together with tho baching of <’i(y* Jcr. 

In 6 Tbe four fast da^H wen^ no doubt 
introduced m t ho first iiiNtiuico b} th»' nio,st 
numerous and lufiuenfial of 

which Juid bc(’ii in Babylonia ev<»r miico 
J ehomchin was earned away ciiptivc, and 
to which Kzelciol iKdongoth »Sce more oa 
this point below, under OvruH 

8 Zoch. 1 2-6, vii 7-11, viii. U; cf. 
Is xlviii 18 sq , xhi. 21 sq., IxiiL 10; 
Kzraix, 7, 13-16; Kch ix 2 *37, i 0 
xni 18, 26 sq , ; Mai, id, 7 ; Bar. i* 10, a» 
10, 111 6, 7 sq. 

« Is, xliu, 27, xlviii. 8 ; cf. val, u p, 
346. 

8 Is li 1 sq. ; cl ada 8, 
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the utmost emphasis.^ In all such periods of difficulty, when 
the very foundations are shaken, the contest can he sustained 
only by the deepest forces of religion, and none but her purest 
truths, few in number, can be insisted on. Since the tinie of 
Moses, Israel had never had to contend for the truths of its 
religion so strenuously as now, but these truths were such 
that the severest conflicts only caused them to be more and 
more fully and deeply recognised. Thus the conversion, 
which was now demanded in deep repentance for former sins, 
was nothing but the grasping anew, in these first birth-pangs 
of a new age, of the loftiest truths, in spite of all obstacles, 
and therefore with a determination and power never realised 
before. 

As to the means by which this return to firm faith and hope 
and a complete renovation of spirit were to be secured, but one 
way romamed open to the commumty, individually and collec- 
tively, after the oveiijhrow of the external sanctuary ami the 
sacrifices. It was the simplest and last, but the most inalienable 
and efficacious — viz, the power of prayer. Prayer had never 
before had the significance and power in Israel which it wins 
and keeps henceforth in its history; and the long prayers which 
are so often inserted in books from this time foiward are only 
a reflection of the earnestness, power, and constancy with whicli 
this most simple and wonderful instimmont for strengthouing* 
the spirit laid firmer and firmer hold of every branch of life. 
During the preceding centuries, it is true, the practice had 
already become increasingly dear to many pious hearts ; and 
it was specially at the hour of the daily temple-offering, morn- 
ing and evening, when the incense ^ rose to heaven,^ that the 
faithful ftir and near delighted to put up their prayers,'* so that 
the prayer of the holy and the iiious itself came gradually to he 
considered the best ‘ incense of God ‘ but it had nercu- before 
appeared in such power as that with which it henceforth seized 
hold of the nation. If several individuals assembled for common 
prayer and edification, they now selected some suitable plac*e 
near running water, on account of the associated ablutiouH ; 
just as in later times also they always cstabIisb(Hl the Prosmu^hm 
in heathen countries in the neighbourhood of a Bui 

wherever a prayer was offered throughoxit the whole cxt<mt of 
the dispersion, the face was still turned to the site of the ancient 

^ This rofoi's to tho 'whole of the great * S(^o on the AjkfC, viii* 3. 

■work Is xl.-lx'n , especially to ch. Iv,, * P«. C'cxxviu 1 , Dun viii, 2, x, 4. 
whore, indeed, his oxallaiion is highest Philo co7i/K Fluec* Opp. XI. p 535 

^ Q&q the AUertJiutncrf p 132. ^ Of 3 Macc. vii. 20; Jos. Atttxir- 

» Of. Pss cxh. 2, r. 4 [3]. 10* 23, cf. 24, 
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sanctuary in Jerusalem, where the presence of the Holy One 
upon earth was always felt more powerfully.^ This usage was 
already established among the exiles long before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and was perpetuated in later times after the 
rebuilding of the Temple, when it gained even far greater 
strength. It subsequently became customary to connect prayer 
with a fixed order of specified hours of the day,^ and in the ago 
of the Pharisees the hypocritical abuse of frequent prayer 
was great ; ^ but we ought not to shut our eyes to the fact that 
henceforth, and from the midst of this people, prayer became 
a power whose wonderful mfluence rose higher and higher, 
down to the days of Christianity and even of Islam, acquiring 
in the latter a momentary position of the highest significance 
to the history of the world, ^ though so caricatured as ulti- 
mately to do irreparable injury to the cause of true religion. 

Now the return to the deeper and more permanent life in 
God at this time necessarily assumed the shape also of a more 
thorough revolt from every form of heathenism than had ever 
been achieved before. With this every individual member of 
the nation was now brought into the closest and most constaait 
contact ; and scarcely in the time of Moses had the question 
been so universally and so definitely put to them, whether 
they would submit to the religion of the heathen who were 
their sole masters, or not. But the very closeness of this con- 
tact, and the accuracy of the knowledge thus obtained, must 
have created a profound repulsion m all the deeper niiiids ; and 
the fact that the genius of heathenism had been developed by 
the Babylonians of this very period to the highest point of art 
and science of which it was susceptible, but had become utterly 
corrupt as a rule of life,^ necessarily increased the horror with 
which it was regarded. Thus the rejection, in the most con- 
temptuous manner conceivable, of every feature of heathenism 
kept pace with the deepemng consciousness of the eternal truth 
of Jahveism ,* and never before had all the senseless and thei'c- 
fore intrinsically ridiculous notions involved in idol-worship 


' The earhe&t indications w© now have 
of this custom are found in 1 Kings nil. 
48, Dan VI n [10]. 

® Three are mentioned in Dan vi, 11 
[10], probably in accordance with Ps. 
Iv 18 [Iv 17] 

® Ecelus vii 14, Matt vi 7. 

* The first and most wonderM vic- 
tories of Islam sprang in a very essential 
degree fiom prayer leduced to method, as 
an accurate knowledge of their history 


shows 

® It IS true Uiat we do not yet possesa 
any actual Babylonian records which wo 
are capable of interpreting to give n«a 
clear knowledge of this state of things; 
but the graphic descriptions of Isiuah 
xlvii and Jer. 1 sq , togother with the 
accounts scattered through Uio Greek 
writings, arc in themselves enough to es- 
tablibh the positions of the text. 
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been pursued and exposed in detail as they were iiowJ Entii ely 
new expressions, moreover, embodying this hoiror of everything* 
heathenish, and specially of idol-worship, which now sunk 
deep mto the people^s heart for the first time, arc gradually 
corned in their language. The mocking play on the words 
Elohim God,’ and 'Nothings/ i.e. idols, was ceitaiiily 

frequent in Israel from the tmieof Moses but the designation 
of the heathen gods collectively or individually, even in simple 
narrative style, by such terms as 'abomination,’ and the lilvo,** 
occurs for* the first time about the end of the eig'htli century,* 
and does not come into general use until the Babylonian exile, 
2) This twofold movement, leading on the one hand so 
decidedly away from every form of heathenism, and, on the 
other, approaching wnth snch earnestness and deteinimatioii to 
the ancient God of Israel, constitutes the grand and pcrnuincnt 
gam of the age, and upon this point the v\hole history of the 
nation now turns. This transformation seizes without icsist- 
ance the deeper mind of everyone who does not become a 
heathen among the heathen, and so for the fiist time it is 
elfected throughout the whole people solely by the intrinsic 
force of the true religion. The true religion had, indeed, been 
able at first to gain possession only of some few individuals 
in the fulness of its life and light, and it always recj[uired the 
support of great special poweis, such as those of Moses and the 
other Prophets on the one hand, and of the consolidated 
national power of Israel as an established commnnity on the 
other ; but now it learned for the first time to maintain itself 
entirely without any external stay or assistance, simply by its 
intrmsic and unconquerable truth, in the heai’ts of a countless 
number completely dispersed, and both collectively and in- 
dividually utterly helpless. Thus, in fact, rf now becomes what 
it has never been before, a blessmg which can never be lost in 
the midst of mankind, and has gtiined that inward strength 
and outward permanence after which it had stiiven from the 
very beginning, but which it had never yet been able to attain. 
Hence its violent disruption from a national Isrtielite ijower 
now begins to bring it advancement and blessing rather than 


^ See especially Is xl. 19-21, xla> xliv. 
0-20, xly, 20, advi 5-7 , Jor. x. 2, 3-16, 
cl li 47, 52 , in the shortei>t foim lu Is. 
XXI. 6, 9. Those passages in Is xl-xlvj., 
however, only elaboratomoro hilly Jor, x, 
and no one can fail in tins instanco to 
recognise the original m Jeronnuh. 

5* See vol It, p. 123. 


* on ivliiiili soe voL u p, 116 nt , 

* Thoir origin isslio-wn in such pasMigcs 
as Rout xxxii 10 , hut thiH IS htiil a long 
way from such cxprobbions as luv applied 
o\onto the -viorshippcrs of idols, is* xli, 

24. 
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ruin. This prepares the way for one of the mightiest steps in 
advance which is possible at any period of this history, and lays 
the firm foundation of a fresh stage of national development, 
A. new life is now possible for Israel, and one which, with 
respect to the supreme goal of all this history, is higher and 
purer— VIZ. life in the true religion supported simply by its 
intrinsic truth and power, — so complete is the stability and 
strength acquired by it in the thousand years of its develop- 
ment. This life lasts through the whole period of exile, and 
there is, therefore, nothing to prevent its maintaining itself 
still longer. This is a further and important step towards the 
New Testament. 

Every genuine step, however, of historical progress implies 
the commencement of another by the very impetus which it 
imparts, and pushes on towards the next which has now become 
necessary. To this rule the present case is no exception. The 
fact that life in the true religion had now become possible to 
each individual, even in the midst of the heathen, without the 
protection of the compact nationality or the national sanctuary, 
annulled the temporary limitations without which during the 
early centuries the community of the true God could not have 
existed. There was thus no longer any stringent reason for 
confining this religion to a single country, such as Canaan 
or Judah, or even to a single people, such as Israel. Niiy, 
more, since this was the true religion, and was thei-efore called 
from the first by its deepest aspirations and final destiny i<> 
enlighten and guide all men and all peoiiles alike,^ it must of 
necessity, as soon as its national limitations ceased to be 
required, go forth all the more boldly and mightily to evci’y 
nation without distinction 5 and now that this tendency, origi- 
nally implanted in it, could move with freedom and \vas en- 
deavouring to realise its object, every member, in proportion to 
the liveliness of his commumon, necessarily felt the strength of 
the impulse to labour in this direction. No stranger who 
desired to submit himself to its loftiest claims ought any longer 
to be denied all its blessings ; ® but, on the other hand, cvexy 
member of that people which had hitherto been its snpj^ortj 
and which had been the first to experience its glory, must liavo 
felt a burning zeal kindling within him to discharge to its ulti- 
mate author his debt of gratitude for its beneficent power, by 
spreading it far and wide, and proclaiming the God of Israel ' 

^ 11 p, 106 sqq by any of his proilcccs^'ors, la. Ivi. 3 

2 This, too, IS proclaimed by tlio great (cf xiv. 1 ), and oven with rofortmee to 

Unnaiaecl with more original power than Priests, Ixvi 21 
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amongst all the heathen. But Israel, Jernsaloni, Zion, and the 
other names which in their past history had received their high 
significance and sanctity, as vessels of the true religion, were 
destined to fall in this hitherto contracted sense, in order to 
rise again with an import far more lofty and undying'. 

From the very first the true religion was characterised by 
a strong desire to extend itself beyond the limits of Israel, and 
to include strangers also within its own limits and those of its 
community. This has been shown already by the history of 
Moses and the early times of the community; ' and although the 
tendency was soon checked by formidable obstacles, it had 
never allowed itself to be entirely suiipressed during Iho 
thousand years which had since elapsed. The Canaauites who 
remained within the boundaries of Israel, in the course of time 
passed into it completely.^ Through the instrumentality of 
David and other heroes the name and the law of Jahveb would 
also be glorified among all the i>eoples who were at all closely 
connected with the kingdom of Israel;^ while the inmost 
heart of this community could never forget its claim on the 
border tribes which had once been subdued by David, and this 
not from a simple love of conquest and possession, but from the 
consciousness that the supremacy of a true religion over indi- 
viduals and nations is always better than that of its opposite, and 
that) nations (such for cxainjile as Edom) which have once drawn 
near to it and have then fallen back into absolute heathenism 
from simple levity of disposition, must he barbarising find 
destroying themselves.'^ Even in the period of the decline of 
the kiiigdoin of Israel, when the nations subdued by David wore 
becoming more and more detached from Israel, and thei'efore 
from its sanctuary and the influence of its religion, the great 
Prophets at any rate still exercised a i>oworful and often a vt‘ry 
fruitful influence over the neighbouring or somewhat more 
distant heathen kingdoms.® They always followed with close 
attention the fate not so much of Israel alone a.s of the whole 
earth, including even the mightiest nations, for thcjy anticipaiiHl 
with certainty that they would all arrive at some time at a dirca^t 
knowledge of him who was now shaping their destiny, though tlu‘y 
knew him not;^ nor were there ever wanting some distinguished 

' Vol ii IOC sqq. niul to diwourM* fto much al>uuf Edom, 

® Vols, II, and in. Moab, and Ammon 

® Of. Uavid’B expression in Ps xvm. ^ Vol. iv i>p. 02 120 sq , and <1 ho- 

60 [49], which woko a thonsaiid vaned where* 

eeho(ts in these later times Is xix. gives the eleaw^st expresston 

* This IS what causes the great prophets to this sent iinent , 1ml 1 1 m only t he loft i< hi 
with unwearied gaze to watch especially amongst a mini her of similar passagt^s, 
over the kingdoms once subdued by David, Of also Ps Uxvi. U-13* 
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individuals among the heathen, who voluntarily obeyed the 
guidance of the spirit of Jahveh and of his Prophets*^ But as 
long as the external kingdom of Israel stood fast^ and ^ those 
who feared Jahveh ’ ^ had not yet learned to be true to him 
without its protections this movement could not be earned on 
with the freedom which the spirit of the true religion itself 
demanded. Never had this great step of progress been rendered 
possible, or rather (in view of the inner sequence of the whole 
development) necessary, till now. 

This advance, however, is of infinite significance for the 
outward development of the general history of the world, and, 
when conceived from the point of view of its divine necessity, 
involves the most extraordinary results. The mutual relations 
of all the peoples and kingdoms of the earth are necessarily 
altered by it. All nations, embraced in one higher conception, 
must now receive a new and loftier unity, and must move in 
oue identical direction. But the members of the small nation 
in which alone the kingdom of the true Grod had hitherto been 
established, were themselves the only men capable in the first 
instance of clearly recognising and vigorously carrying out the 
progressive movement which was now ojBfered by this true God 
to the world; nor could they fail, having once recognised the 
divine necessity of this advance, to feel their cnlighteiUMl 
consciousness urging them most powerfully to its acconqilish- 
ment. They must now, therefore, recognise it as their special and 
divine mission to promote this extension of the true religion 
among all the heathen, and so to become the harbingcu'S of 
^Jahveh^s name^ among them, and also the exemplars of the 
life which he required. In so far then as we may still permit 
ourselves, in accordance with our former usage, to speak of a 
people of Israel, this expression must now be taken in the sense 
which it really ought to have had from the beginuiiig, but to 
which it has never yet corresponded, viz. that of the messenger 
of the true God to the heathen and his instrument for leading 
them to himself. This alone must henceforth be held feht as 
its highest mission, and only in this new and glorified life can 
it still retain any true life at all. But even the clear conception 
and expression of all this alone, with its further consequences, 
was at that time something quite extraordiuaxy and monstrous, 
for it ran counter to the whole previous direction of the national 
efforts and achievements, and at the same time brought them 
to the very foot of a mountain of fresh and immeasurable toils 

^ Vol, IV p 86, -vrlio aro after voids ciUlt‘d P finitely U'9 of 

* Tho are the same as those thcfmt tkgrcc 
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and trials so soon as a hand was ptii forth so mneh as to begin 
the work. We need not be surprised^ therefore, to find this 
trnth, entirely new at the time, proclaimed at first only by one 
Prophet, namely the great Unnamed, of whom we shall soon 
have more to say, and even by him only when he is upborne by 
the loftiest and purest aspirations of the time.^ But this very 
truth, when once clearly grasped, has such a wonderful intrinsic 
power, and corresponds so fully to what may be described at 
that time as the hidden yet mightily self -revealing willot God,^ 
that we need not be surprised any longer by the heavenly 
clearness and exhaustive universality with which he presents it. 
It IS the most biilliaiit flash which illuminates this long night 
of suffering, and its bright glow could never again quite 
disappear. And assuredly this is another step, at once new 
and forcible, towards the New Covenant. 

8) The previous step, then, had actually made it possible to 
realise this new advance in the great development of the 
history of the true religion, and of Israel as its temporal vessel 
and instrument ; but the very fact of its theoi etic possibility 
makes it all the more necessary to ask whether it was yet 
thoroughly practicable at that present moment. A little reflec- 
tion shows that this was not yet the case. The true religion 
ought not yet to have utterly destroyed the vessel it had hitherto 
employed, and passed over to all nations without distinction, 
unless its internal development had already been quite com- 
pleted, that is to say, unless it were not only tlio true but the 
perfectly true. Had it been so, it might have broken its 
previous vessel without detriment to itself and without in- 
curring any danger of evaporating in the infinitely wider 
region into which it effected its passage. In fact, like a per- 
fectly ripe fmit, it could not possibly have remained within 
the contracted rind which had at first sufficed it, but would 
have burst through it irrepressibly to begin a new life in 
the more open space which it now required. We have, how- 
ever, already seen® that the true religion, in the form which it 
assumed in Israel after a thousand years, still failed in two 
respects to achieve its perfection or attain the maturity of its 
own fruit. It was still without that Messiah whom it had now 
learned to long for, the perfect and therefore perpetual sovereign 
of the kingdom of the perfect religion ; and it had not yet 
brought about the absolute supremacy of the most essential 

' Seefurtherthe to, -4 Bs ii p. xlviii. 16. 

404 sqq., 573 sq * Vol, iv. 

* Comp. Is. xh. 15 vith xlv. 19 and 
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principle of tlie perfect religion— pure love, i.e. divine Ic,/ 
wornL in man. That it wa^ still wanting in these two 
Znisites, and that the deficiency at last began to be J^tuictiy 
felt, is an important result and a great achiev_ement of the whole 
of its previous history, as was observed at the close 
preceding boot; and had it not at last discovered this twofold 
defect in itself, it would never have been able to leach its 
own perfection. But the want which began to be perceived 
could not be immediately supplied, for the simple reason that 
before an imperfection can be remedied it must fii;st be deeply 
felt, whereas none but a few of the greatest Prophets had .as 
yet become really sensible of this twofold need, and uttered 
prophetic declarations concerning the Messiah and the hTew 
Covenant. Thus far the sense of the deficiency had not 
deepened into a profound and conscious yeaining on the part 
of the whole community, and for that very reason the prc- 
limmary conditions necessary to the rise of the perfect religion 

were not yet all present. , , i -j. 

If we now take another step backwards, and ask why it 
was only a few great Prophets that had hinted at the exist- 
enoe of this double imperfection, in the moments of their most 
lofty anticipations, and why it had not sunk deep enough info 
the consciousness of the whole people, we should find a ready 
answer in the fact that hitherto the true religion had been 
compelled to direct its special efforts and struggles against 
external rather than internal obstacles, or, in the latter case, 
against none hut the more obvious defects. TJp to the time of 
David it had had to fight to obtain any place at all among 
the countries and nations of the earth in which to continue its 
development in peace ; and after David and Solomon it soon 
had to fight again in like manner to avoid losing this place 
prematurely. One great defect, the original dread of a human 
monarchy, it had successfully overcome, but since the time of 
David and Solomon it had had to contend most strenuou.sly 
against the corruption of this new independent power. It had 
wa^^ed unceasing war against its natural opponent, boatlieni&iu, 
in tts thousand shapes and transformations, but hitherto the 
struggle had necessarily been severe. At last it has gained a 
complete mastery over heathenism, and can never again run 
any serious risk of sinking beneath it ; at last it has rcrntwlied 
a host of more ohvions defects. At last, thcrefoie, it can fall 
back upon itself with a tranquil satisfaction never before expe- 
rienced, for it really has no longer anything to fear from all the 
seductions of heathenism, and can ever rise above it with the 
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humour of quiet scorn. Thus drawing back into itself after 
developing its utmost strength internally and externally during 
its preceding stage, it certainly approached the period of tran- 
sition from manhood to old ago, inasmuch as its close connec- 
tion with the life of a single nation subjected it to some extent 
to conditions of time. There are many indications also which 
show that the same might bo said of the nation itself with 
which it was connected,^ We must indeed allow that at 
some time or other the moment would necessarily arrive at 
which this religion, outwardly, in fact, for ever victorious, 
might quietly draw together its resources within, and, thus 
consolidated, look back upon itself. Otherwise the develop- 
ment of its life would bo by no means perfect and rounded olf. 
But this process is itself the means of its feeling and discover- 
ing, in their fullest and deepest extent, both its inalienable and 
eternal superiority, and also its more remote defects, which had 
hitherto been recognised by none but the great Prophets of the 
preceding centuries; nay, this withdrawal into itself which 
now set in so powerfully may perhaps be the cause of its be- 
coming aware of wholly new deficiencies, which had not pre- 
viously been able to make themselves so strongly felt. 

While, therefore, the imperfections to which it was still 
subject made it impossible for it as yet to accomplish that great 
stop forwards, and transcend its own limits, it was comiielled to 
take the opposite course, and, since it had never yet collected 
itself together in complete tranquillity, it was obliged as a 
preliminary measure to confine itself all the more vigorously 
within its own bounds. The feeling of the final necessity of 
advancing to the other nations was never lost again, as the 
subsequent history will show. The Proselytes become hence- 
forth a new element of ever-growing importance in the many- 
sided history of Israel, which reaches its highest power and 
significance at the close of this third great term of the national 
existence. But the necessity of first collecting itself together is 
paramount, and in virtue of the prominence which it assumes 
at this great crisis it gives a preponderating direction to the 
whole period which follows. There is still something in the 
background which Israel must further consolidate and develope 
before the final perfection becomes possible. This feeling now 
takes the lead, and therefore exercises a most powerful influence 
over its subsequent destinies. 

The expression of this feeling when it had found its way to 


For involuntary allueions to tins fact, see Is, xlvi, 4, cf. xl 31. 
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tte heart of the people, was epitomised in the hope' that 
Israel might gather once more in freedom, from tho dispersion 
and exile, in the Holy Land ; that Jerusalem might rise anew, 
and the Sanctuary of Jahveh again be built within it. Indeed, 
the eye of the elder Prophets from the ninth eon tiny onwards 
had always rested on a Jerusalem rising again in glory and 
innocence. As yet their glance did not venture far beyond this 
sacred spot, though they laid no further or special stress on 
this limitation, and ultimately had in view merely the certain 
regeneration of the true community ; nevertheless the procc- 
dent they afforded exercised a powerful inflaence. Even Joiv- 
miah looked for the pernianouce of tho true religion itself in 
the perpetuity of Israel as a people and of the loiiiidatioiis ol 
its national and priestly ordinances ; nor could he iraagiuc the 
future regenerated Jerusalem without them ; ' while E^^ekiel's 
imaginative mind carried all this out into still greater detuil." 
Thus, even the Prophets who at last distinctly promise a New 
Covenant, and, as its fundamental condition, retjuiro a free love 
towards God, as soon as they ventured on more e.tplieit indiea- 
tions of the form which tho future would take, were unable to 
think of it except as linking itself to that spot on wlueh the 
sanctity of the true religion had already obtained an ahiding 
seat and a distinct shape for so many centui’ics; for the iina< 
gination of the true Prophet never loses itself in shapi'l('.s.s and 
unsupported visions. Hor does the groat Unnamed, any nnm‘ 
than the other Prophets towards the end of tin' exile, ndinquish 
these expectations. To this we must add the imliguiilion 
newly aroused by the injustice of tho Chaldeans, and ih'‘ burn- 
ing sense of the necessity that the broken thread of l.sraelV 
development should be taken up again in tho vny plaei* where 
they had so violently and crnelly torn it asunder. Xo gre.il 
change, therefore, in the destinies of Israel, and no deliveranet', 
could at present be conceived or actually brought aixmt, wiih- 
ont the simultaneous rise of an irrepressible yearning and an 
imperative demand for a restoration of the ancient people and 
kingdom; and in this the still unbroken fonm of national pride 
and courage did but encounter that higher nef*.e.s.sify for a fre-.li 
effort on the part of Israel to collect its energies, whii-h w.m 
implied in the strength of the great devulopment. of f lie true 
religion as the supreme though hiddiui power of this [leople, 

' Jer XXXI ?5-10, xxxiU 17-26* pas- hIiow (hit v il» am 

sages ■which follow in both ca<n»s nnm«*- Prophpf is ^ 

(liately after tho lofty promisihS of a U*,? ww \ ^ 

Coronanfe. The attempt (whioh has un- ami thpii hxlty i n vb 4 

fortunately been matlo in onr ( 1 »ys) to 
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4) But yet the necessity of this return to the ancient father- 
land, and this restoration of the ancient kingdom, cannot have 
been universally felt. On the one hand, experience had proved, 
and was proving day by day as years went on, that the faithful 
adherents of the true religion, even in the midst of the heathen, 
though covered with misfortune and persecution or scorn and 
ridicule, might yet remain loyal to their faith. The extensive 
intermingling and the close and continued contact of the 
worshippers of Jahveh with their heathen masters involved 
this unexpected advantage, that many of these heathens them- 
selves now became more intimately connected with the true 
religion, and gradually began to feel a genuine reverence or a 
nascent respect for many of its adherents.^ More peaceful and 
friendly relations between many sons of Israel and many 
heathens could not fad in the long run to result from the 
dispersion (Diaspora) ; and a considerable number of those who 
had at first been loaded with contempt and misfortune will be 
found to have gradually earned the special love and friendship 
of those in power at the time, while the Chaldean names which 
many Israelites now assumed ^ are in themselves an indication 
of a closer fusion of nationalities. In this respect the important 
narrative of Daniel, and of Mordecai and Esther, which will be 
examined more in detail hereafter, simply exhibit the strongest 
reflection of the historical experiences of the exile ; and towards 
the end of the captivity a prophet could even anticipate that 
many of those who had hitherto been mighty in the earth and 
lords of Israel would now attach themselves voluntarily to the 
returning band of Jahveh’s worshippers and their newly-rising 
community, and that this would be the fairest victory which 
Israel would gain over those who formerly oppressed it and now 
were struck with shame,® These mutual approaches must at 
any rate in many quarters and in various directions have in- 
creased with each successive year of the exile ; and if in one place 
the relations grew more and more inharmonious and harsh, in 
another they assumed a more and more friendly aspect; and 
the subsequent history will show that many of the sons of 
Israel, especially of the second generation, without wavering in 


* Of. narratiYes suchas thatof Ezr.ni. similarly formed, 1 Chron in 18, Mor- 
6, Neh n 1 sqq , even the accounts of decal, Ezr ii 2, and E&th (perhaps a 
later books such as Tobit i 13, Ban. i 5 Median name originally) ; comp, with the 
sqq still present a reflection of historical narrative in Ban i 7 
tnitl , ® Is XIV, 1 sq Of a mo&t beautiful 

® ^ucb as Zeruhhaheh ^herezer, Zech vii instance in the great Unknown, Is. Ivi 
2, and Shenazar or Shemzer^ which is l-7» 
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tlieir fidelity to tlie comniaiiicls of Jalivelij had allied tlieniselTea 
so closely with the new fatherland upon which they had been 
cast in Chaldea, and elsewhere, that they did not even avail 
themselves of the permission which was given them to retitrn. 
Great numbers of individuals, also, in smaller or larger groups, 
had already been thrown among the heathen before the great 
dispersion and the destruction of Jerusalem. In the course of 
one or two to three centuries they had adapted themselves to 
the heathen nations, yet had not always become apostates from 
the higher religion on that account ; for tliough it must be 
confessed that we are unable to foUow out any individual cases 
with certainty, we may recognise the general fact clearly enough.* 
On this side, therefore, no small weight was necessarily op- 
posed to the idea of returning to the ancient fatherland, and 
the decisive feature in the matter was that it was thus shown 
to be no inevitable obligation even for the faithful worshippers 
of Jahveh. Thus in this manner also the way for the gradual 
transition of the true religion to the heathen still roinained 
open, as though that more remote and higher necessity, though 
somewhat thrown into the background at fiist, could not even 
then he completely set aside. 

On the other hand, the complete restoration of the ancient 
kingdom of Israel in Canaan required also an adequate force, 
and the question was whether snch a force was still to be found 
iu Israel itself or not. ISTow the real strength of the nation 
itself, the broadest foundation of every enduring external power 
npon earth, had been sinking lower and lower, slowly indeed, 
hut constantly, ever since the disruption of the Davidic kingdom, 
as has been shown in the preceding book. The destruct ion of 
Jerusalem and the dissolution of the last remains of the Davidio 
kingdom were only the last death-blow dealt to a body long 
diseased; and when the national unity and power is so 
shattered and conoded to the very vitals, as was the cane in 
Israel then, or among the Greeks in the time of Philip of 
Macedon, it can seldom or never be brought back to its former 
life, and certainly cannot at once be called into fresh existence 
at pleasure. Indeed, we have seen already that when the exile 
had extended over a number of decades, all the exiles cannot 
well have felt any very great inclination to return to the ancient 
fatherland. As far as concerns one main portion of its special 
task and its divine calling, Israel had already as good as 
finished its life when, by the employment of its noblest powers, it 

1 For more on tins su^bject in general see the discuwon of tho ultimate fate of 
tho exiled Ten Tribes, fw/m. 
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had established many an immortal principle which might serve 
to enlighten every nation and every age of the world. Add to 
this that Israel had never been a wide-spread nation from the 
first, that its history had hitherto taken a course widely 
divergent from that of other nations, and that its relations with 
its immediate neighbours had been hostile, while no kindred 
and allied race ever stood by it, filling the position occupied by 
the Macedonians towards the Greeks, and ready to inocu- 
late it with fresh vigour. Lastly, it was a fact of decisive 
importance that all the countries of western Asia had already 
been finally absorbed in the vortex of great conquering empires, 
so that the mdependence enjoyed by smaller peoples must at 
best be more or less restricted, and could never be complete 
for any length of time. Israel, however, since the breaking up 
of the Davidic kingdom, far from being able to aspire to the 
rank of an imperial power in this sense, had, on the contrary, 
been long undergoing a process of more and more complete 
dispersion amongst other peoples. Only a few members of 
the national body, therefore, were now left hanging together, and 
it was inevitable that it would prove a very hard task for them 
to lay even the first foundations of a new nationality and a 
restricted independence. 

The only question, therefore, which we can ask, is whether 
there was at that time any single power in the nation capable 
of accomplishing such a restoration. The royal power, using 
the term in its ordinary signification, can draw its strength only 
from a sti'ong nation ; and the entirely exceptional power of a 
Messiah, to which the noblest yearnings of Israel had long 
been directed, and which might perhaps be able to create some- 
thing new, as it were out of nothing, even without the aid of 
this national power, cannot be called up at will. Moreover 
the right moment for it had not come as yet (as will appear 
hereafter), nor was there any individual among the descendants 
of David at the time who could have satisfied these longings. 
There remained then the prophetic power as the deepest force 
of the community. Not yet, it has already been shown, and it 
will appear still more clearly presently, had prophecy quite 
completed its life ; nay, it still manifested itself as the most 
tender conscience and the most aspiring power of the scattered 
community. At the beginning of the whole of this long history, 
prophecy had no doubt guided and strengthened the national 
power single-handed ; but even in the second term of its exist- 
ence it had been compelled simply to walk by the side of the 
authority of the king, and unite itself with it as it went, and 
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thoTigli it valiantly resisted its degeneration, it was unable 
to avert the ruin of the external kingdom, which was shatterea 
more and more by the continuance of internal dissensions* 
This change is to be ascribed to the fact that it was at first a 
power of direct command, and was therefore called to outward 
rule, whereas it had now ^ become more and more hortatory ou 
behalf of the true God. In this latter capacity it could neither 
uphold nor re-establish an external kingdom without other aid. 

This is indeed recognised by the prophecy of the i^eriod 
itself; and it is a good sign that, although its ancient style and 
external power were already completely dissipated, and nothing 
but the extraordinary pressure of the times laised it to power* 
once more, we find it still wonderfully illumined b}^ ^ the 
pure truth of God. If towaids the end of the exile it had tore-' 
told the Messiah, or even a second Moses, as about to come in 
the immediate future, it would only have caused confnsi<m ; 
hut ‘ Jahveh sought in vain for a man to help him to establish 
again the salvation of Israel, as he had it in his lieart to do ; 
therefore he will himself alone be the redeemer and lielper of 
Israel, and so make known his wondrous powder all the more 
mightily.^ Such was the prediction of the prophet already 
referred to^ about the middle or somewhat past the middU^ of 
the exile;® and towards its close the great Unnamed repeals 
the oracle, simply developing the truth still more distinctly and 
exhaustively. 

Thus, then, it was in reality impossible for any more pro- 
pitious turn of affairs to re-establish the kingdom of Israel 
in its ancient independence. In spite of a still prediuninanl 
desire to assemble again, and when assembled to fulfil its 
most immediate remaining function, Israel, after Iiaving once 
been thrown into the great stream of universal history, though 
only as a spiritual power, could never again withdraw from the 
midst of all the nations and form itself into a close and strong 
kingdom similar to the other greater or smaller cmpirtjs of the 
world. If, then, it wished to avoid perishing in every sense, it 
was now, as the prophet declared, thrown more tlian ever upon its 
God as its only true help and redemption; and, however violent 
might be the changes eflfected in other directions by these ton 
centuries, still in what is the main point of the true religion, 
viz. in putting trust in the true God alone, the community Wiis 
led back to its primitive state under Moses, as though the whole 

■ Is hx, 16-20, Ixiii. 1-6, 

Ter 5. 
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circle of its Mstorj were now about to draw to a close. Israel 
was again, to be cast into the wilderness, there to lay hold of 
the true God afresh, and with a firmer grasp than ever before — 
so had the great prophets from Hosea ‘ downwards foretold in 
oracles, which, amid the utmost variety, were still in the highest 
sense in constant harmony. This was exactly the condition of 
complete helplessness in which it had subsisted for many 
yeais: and since even the faithful might now be in doubt 
whether they could return to the ancient fatherland to which 
for the moment the most passionate desire and the most im- 
perative necessity still impelled them, or whether they must 
remain still longer amidst the heathen, nothing but a still purer 
and stronger confidence in the succour of the true God and in 
his government and redemption could rescue them from utter 
destruction, and preserve them in the protection and light of 
all the eternal blessings of the true community. But the re- 
moter consequences of this necessity had no small determining 
power on that internal transformation of the whole spirit and 
object of the people for which the preceding centuries had 
already opened the way, but which had only been brought to 
rapid maturity by the purifying period of the captivity. 

Putting together all that has been said, we see that this in- 
ternal transformation was of the highest significance, and fully 
as important and fruitful in results as from the weight of the 
whole history of Israel we should have expected that it would be. 
At its first rise, however, and before it had been able to take 
any definite shape, it presents the most startling contrasts and 
apparently inexplicable contradictions. While, on the one hand, 
Israel is impelled witli the utmost strength towards the final 
completion of its destiny, viz. the perfection of the true religion, 
extending to the utter destruction of its national limitations 
and its transition to all nations, other impulses, on the contrary, 
draw it back from this goalj and the last mighty steps of pro- 
gress for which the way has now been cleared, and which must 
in the end be taken, are opposed by fresh obstacles, which 
drive the nation back again and threaten to throw it back upon 
its very first commencement. Thus the whole history, as it 
really enters upon a fresh stage, must flow in still more distinct 
channels, and become still more varied, and therefore, if the 
new order of things acquires more solidity and power, still more 
vigorous than it had been even in the period immediately pre- 
ceding ; and even now we can see in embryo the magnitude of 


> Hob. II. 4 [2J sqq Of uii. 13. 
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the powers and impulses in accordance with which it must shape 
its course. Of these the greatest and most permanently rigorons 
were now all included in the effort genuinely to fulfil what had 
been recognised with all the clearness of necessity as the final 
destiny of Israel, as the hitherto solitary people of God.^ This 
implies both the impossibility that any of the divine blessings 
which Israel had already secured should fall to the ground, 
and also the zeal, which was never again to be entirely lost, 
for drawing the heathen by the simple power and light of 
the true religion to the God of the true community, and ele- 
vating the latter into a community of all nations and men. 
This was an aspiration capable of calling forth the greatest 
enthusiasm and the purest self-sacrifice, and it could bo ob- 
scured only by perverse endeavours. Its more immediate, and 
therefore, in the first instance, its stronger, impulses were tho 
desire first of all of reunion, and the consciousness, distinct or 
ohscui-e, of the necessity of returning at this crisis to the ancients 
fatherland. And since these impulses were the most immediate 
in point of time, and demanded their satisfaction the soonest, 
they were also, no doubt, hte everything which fills and ani- 
mates the present very powerfully, most liable to be damiKMl j 
for the question at once arose how far this return to the ancient 
order of things, and this withdrawal into itself on the part of 
Israel, was still possible and salutary; and the dread of losing in 
the turmoil of this period much that had been tested long agi> 
might easily result in the most disastrous reaction. But there 
could from the first be no doubt as to the final result of the in- 
ternal conflict which was thus developed, and which might con- 
tinue for centuries, for it was an indestructible and lofty truth 
which had fixed the true and ultimate goal of tho whole life and 
labours of this nation. In many of its most imporfaint pnrticn- 
lars it had even no-^ been realised, and the eye of spiritual en- 
lightenment already saw it rising in the distance* 

But yet, until a more decisive occurrence should fall tipoii 
this period of transition, the impulses which were already 
secretly at work could not as yet shake themselves tree aii<l 
nse to fresh life. Such a crisis, however, drew on raj^idly 
enough. 


Zi The Approach of the Crisis^ 

As soon as the union which had! hitherto subsisted between 
the Chaldean and the Median empires was (IissoIvcmI, and tho 
Perso-Median empire, moulded by Cyrus into a fresh grout 
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power, stepped victoriously fortli in Asia, an event wliicli nearly 
coincided with the death of Nabuchodrozzor, a new crisis neces- 
sarily became imminent for all the more western countries, 
and a general presentiment of it may soon have been stirring 
through the majority of the nations hitherto held in stern sub- 
jection by the Chaldeans. But scarcely any one of the subju- 
gated nations could have been so powerfully seized by the idea 
as Israel, for no other had lost so much and yet still bore 
within itself the elements of so great a future. No other 
nation of the time, assuredly, counted in its ranks minds so 
noble and so completely possessed by the certainty and truth 
of God, understanding so clearly and expressing so unequivo- 
cally the divine signs of so exceptional an age, as the prophets 
of Israel. In every period such as this, when a suffering 
people, which has long been pining for redemption and salva- 
tion, sees in the distance the first glimmer of a new and 
brighter day, its glance opens out into a future which from that 
moment is free to receive the stamp of the purest and loftiest 
ideal which hovers before it. Even the most exalted type, 
which has never yet been actually realised, seems now to be 
brought into close proximity. What has hitherto only been 
yearned for in silence can be more directly pursued, and the 
hardest task may be undertaken in the boldest spirit and with 
purest zeal; and never yet in the world’s history had there been 
a more exalted object, or one worthier and more difficult of at- 
tainment than that which we may suppose to have hovered at 
this time before the eyes of Israel. Not only its redemption, 
but also the fulfilment of all its higher destiny in the world, 
now seemed to be brought near to the penetrating and in- 
spired eye ; and it even such a glance as this, in spite of the 
most longing search, could not discover among the living 
members of the ancient community any single instrument suit- 
able for God to employ for the immediate accomplishment of 
his plans for Israel, yet outside this sacred circle it easily found 
the divine hero whom the Lord of all the earth might have 
selected for the purpose. 

Obscure as the primitive history of the Medos and Tersiaus 
and their religion still is to us, we yet see this much with 
certainty, that the Persians at any rate wore at that time a 
people very free from corruption, and that thoir Zaratliustrian 
religion, with Ahura-NTazd-io as its supreme god, was still 
very serious and austere. Indeed, the extraordinary distinct- 
ness with which it grasps the principle of evil in imagination, 
and in the myths of the gods, as well as in life, makes it 
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essentially the most strict and lofty of all heathen religions. 
With all the vividness and variety of its imaginative concep- 
tions, it yet preserves itself from the adoration of actual images, 
and exhibits in many respects an antithesis to every other form 
of heathenism. It is a kind of reformed heathenism, and 
boasts -with reason of Zarathnstra as its lawgiver; for he was the 
first to give it its most characteristic shape, and so to separate 
it entirelv from the Yedic or oldest Indian religion with which it 
had originally been almost identical. As far as its origin is con- 
cerned, it has nothing whatever in common with Jahveism ; but 
of all heathen religions it comes nearest to it in its austerity, 
and it resembles it in the rejection of the adoration of images. 
This horror of image-worship seems to have been the very first 
feature with which the Babylonian exiles became acquainted ; 
for while the relation of the Persians to the Medes was as yet 
but little understood in Babylon, and people there still spoke only 
of the more familiar Medes,^ it was nevertheless already known 
that the Persians were not worshippers of images.^ Moreover, 
there are many indications of the Zarathustrian religion having 
been already known and honoured in various parts of western 
Asia before the Persians made it the religion of a great con- 
quering nation.® The great hero Cyrus, who professed this 
faith, and to whom again the Persians and Medes were at- 
tached with the most enthusiastic veneration, quite unlike his 
son Cambyses in later times, was full of gentleness and love of 
justice, and delighted in rescuing the oppressed.^ The pro- 
phets had all the more reason, therefore, to recognise in him 
and in his hosts the warriors called forth and consecrated by 
Jahveh himself for the restoration of the rights of so many 
nations of the earth which had been crushed by the Chaldeans, 
and especially of Israel; and the certainty and unshaken 


^ Is XXI 2, xiii 17, Jer li 11, 27 sq , 
this comes out with special clearness in 
ver 2$, But m Is xxi 2 the well known 
Elam at least i s mentioned at the same 
time as the frontier land of the Persians , 
and also the Armenian nations who were 
subdued by Cyrus long before the con- 
quest of Babylon and dragged along with 
him in his career of victory, Jer li. 27 The 
name of the comparatively more distant 
Persia is first found (except the ease 
from still earlier times mentioned in vol. 
iv, p 216, 1) in Ezekiel, whose know- 

ledge of various nations is so extensive, 
XX vn 10, xxxviii 6 , both references, as 
the Oldest and as reaching beyond the time 
of Cyrus, are of great historical import- 
ance But even JEschylus and Aristo- 


phanes still speak of Medes rather than of 
Persians 

* According to the first passage which 
belongs to this subject, Is xxi, 9, cf. 
Herod i. 131, viii:i 109, JEsch PerseSj 
817. It was not until the time of the 
later Artaxerxes that idols became general 
through the worship of Anahita and 
IWathra, Berosus apud Clem. Alex iEr- 
Jiort c V , and according to the cuneiform 
inscription of Artaxerxes II. 

® Cf vol. IV. pp 169 and 268 sq , and 
again below, 

*■ The artistic picture which is pre- 
sented m Xenophon’s Cyro^cedia is con- 
firmed throughout, at least m its essential 
features, by Herodotus also. See espe- 
cially ni. 89. 
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confidence with which they foresaw and foretold this great 
change so long before it was accomplished, afford no small 
proof of the internal trath and strength which the prophetic 
power in Israel still retained in these later times. Before 
Cyrus finally adyanced to the conquest of Babylon more than 
twenty years were spent for the most part in very distant mili- 
tary operations ; but long before he drew near to Babylon these 
prophets foretold his victory and the deliverance of Israel, 
which was no longer to be delayed. 

We are, indeed, unacquainted with the individual names of 
these prophets. They no doubt belonged for the most part to 
the second generation of the exiles ; and when the stillness of 
the grave gradually threatened to reign in Israel, it was only 
as they approached the great turning-point that they were 
seized with fresh inspiration. The time was one of such 
oppression that for the most part they contented themselves 
with sending into the world fly-leaves, so to speat, to which 
they did not think it worth while to put their names, and thus 
they soon called into existence once more a branch of composition 
which was shortly afterwards to die out altogether. We cer- 
tainly possess none but the most important of these leaves ; ^ 
but by means of the few which have been preserved, we can 
still recognise clearly enough the progress of this new species 
of prophetic literature, and the wide extension, which it rapidly 
attained. We seem to hear in them the deep breath and the 
beating heart of a mighty age when a great crisis was drawing 
near. 

First of all, a prophet announces to his people the fall of 
Babylon as a lofty certainty revealed by God in a distinct 
though distant \ision, in the first instance to him alone. No 
one on earth yet knows anything more of how it will come to 
pass. This prophet alone has beheld it with certainty from his 
heavenly height, and foretold it to his down-trodden country- 
men in words of almost uncontrollable enthusiasm and im- 
petuosity, through which the short enumeration of the sins of 
Babylon, which render its downfall inevitable, hardly makes 


' Each fresh investigation confirms anew 
the conclusion that these fragments were 
really in part composed and in part put 
together iroin more ancient sources at 
this time and no earlier, and all that 
remains is to endeavour to understand all 
this more clearly in detail. The argu- 
ments which I'r. Windischmann has 
thought fit to bring forward quite recently 


in the ZoToastTiscJi&n StVfdi^i (18S3), pp 
129-187, to prove that Isaiah wrote every- 
thing contained in the present hook called 
by his name, like all the other opinions of 
this author on the Bible and its separate 
parts, are only a convincing proof that he 
has never yet worked his way to any fun- 
damental comprehension of the Bible, 
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itself heard.* A second prophet next declares this divuic ne- 
cessity in far calmer language, and he even concludes mth a. 
long dirge on the fall of the proud Chaldean king. But since 
his actual fall must still have been in the future, it can hardly 
be intended for a serious elegy. On the other hand, it involun- 
tarily becomes a legitimate satire on the king who still pre- 
sumptuously imagined himself safe and was yet so weak, who 
boasted that he would abide in strength like a god, and yet in 
the sight of God was as good as thrust down into hell already.' 
Both these prophets certainly lived in Babylon itselt or the 
neighbourhood, under Chaldean supremacy ; and the same 
spirit, boldly and even contemptuously foretelling the approach- 
ing collapse of this supremacy, no donbt often manitestcd itselt 
in this region in purely lyric utterance. Of this we have a telling 
example in Ps. xiv. (or liii.) But the deepest meaning iin olvcd 
in this extraordinary period, with all its ramifications, is finally 
proclaimed hy a prophet who, from all the traces u e can dis- 
cover, seems to have lived not immediately under thaldcau 
supremacy, but somewhere in Egypt,-* and to whom we ean now 
give no suitable designation exceiit that of the ^ great, 1 n- 
named.’ With the creative glance of the puicst and diyincst 
inspiration, he recognises Israel’s true and necessary destiny ui 
the course of the ages, and for the first time declares that, tliis 
people, as ‘ the servant of Jahveh,’ must now at length, by fully 
grasping and faithfully clinging to its ancient true religion in 
the very midst of the heathen, become the divine instrunient for 
drawing them to it also, and so by establishing thediiine triilh 
and salvation for all nations fulfil its own divim' destiny. 
This sunbeam pierces the gloom of all the ages. In its light 
he sees the loftier certainty of the ajiproaching reibnapt nui ef 
Israel, and offers it true comfort for its long sufi’erings *, nay, 
he can already point, full of triumph, to the marvellou." glory 
which now, for the first time, awaits it. But the same light 
enabled him to recognise most clearly tho.se errors and sins 


* 1-10 

® Is xm 2-xiv 23 Tho authfir of 
this piece certainly lived m Babylon, as 
did the author of the first, whom he 
resembles closoly in the colouring of hi« 
stjle, though he differs from him widely 
m the whole spirit of his roprosentation. 
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iL [vol 2 U 3rd edit , rol ir. Trans ] ; on 
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wliicli still opposed tlie realisation of its fairer destiny, and 
made him the severest censor of all the defects which remained;, 
as well as the noblest vehicle of the admonition to obey at last 
without reserve, when the hour was come, the clear and mighty 
voice of God. Thus he covers with the inexhaustible stream 
of his inspired discourse a great number and variety of objects, 
and yet proclaims in every case nothing but the glad tidings of 
the divine salvation which now opened out with an entirely 
new power. It was the gospel of God to that age. The 
breath of the gospel blows for the first time through this 
period,^ as though the inmost impulse of Christianity were 
already endeavouring to make itself felt; and the grand truths 
and forces which now for the first time endeavoured to 
penetrate through Israel to the great world have never again 
heen completely dissipated or dried up. On the contrary, Chris- 
tianity on its side had to take up and continue the thread at 
the place where it had first heen spun. But, apart from a 
number of pregnant minor songs of this date,® this evangelical 
spirit, which now animated the world for the first time, nowhere 
found so adeqnate a mouthpiece as in the great Unnamed. 
In him the noblest spirit of the great prophets of old, elevated 
and gloiified by the aspiration of this new crisis, rose once 
more into the most amazing vitality, and on this ground he 
may with justice be called the last great prophet. In a 
spiritual sense he may be said to have completed the whole pro- 
phetic work of the Old Covenant, for no other great prophet of 
the same kind could follow him except the immediate precursor 
of Christ himself. But the full measure of this prophet’s great- 
ness is also displayed by the fact that though he so clearly 
recognises the final destiny of Israel as the only qualified in- 
strument for the declaration of the truth and salvation of Jahveh 
amongst all peoples, and though he points out with such con- 
fidence the future glory which would thus accrue to it, yet he 
no less distinctly grasps the fact that the most immediate 
necessities of the time also required as a preliminary a fresh 
reunion of the people of God amongst themselves, and there- 
fore a return to the ancient holy land. The best proof of 
the preponderant power of true religion in this prophet’s 
inmost soul is found in the perfect transpaiency, like that of 
ihe open heaven, with which ho ultimately refers everything 
back to the eternal rule of the true God alone, as a power 
before which oven Israel might sink into nothingness again. 

' 8oc‘ j) Sjtjiq. 

* iMc 2ud odilioni v* -^72 sruj. (Jird. e<l 278 sqql 
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Historyliad already been, teaeliing most clearly for two contiirlea, 
and would teacb again still more clearly, how transient was oven 
that external power which appeared the most abiding, and that 
human empire which held the widest sway; how eternity and 
eternal salvation were to be found only in the true God and in 
that Word of his which had now been revealed so long, but was 
continually proving afresh its truth and power.* Thus, in con- 
trast with the heathen nations, among whom no germ of the 
eternal progress of indestructible salvation existed, Israel itself 
may be called an eternal jpeoj)le ; but its eternity rests only on 
that of the divine word and salvation, so far as it supplies 
a base for these upon earth.® In contras b with the same 
heathen, Israelis also the chosen people, which God hiinsolf has 
moulded for his special instrument, and has destined to bo his 
‘servant,’ just as a great lord or monarch might select any one 
of his servants or dependants to do his work or extend his 
realm ; but the work to be so done, and the kingdom to be so 
extended, are ultimately tho work and the kingdom of God 
himself and of no other. It is only his free grace which se- 
lected this solitary nation for such a high destiny, without any 
merit of its own, and without its having any right to claim it.-' 
On this ground it would indeed be delivered from the depth of 
its present misery, and would even be gloiified to a correspond- 
ing degree ; but only in order that it might be stirred all the 
more deeply with gi^ititude to God for this last and greafest 
mark of the divine grace and saving power, and that all its 
members, as living monuments and inspired witiiossos c)f tlnj 
salvation of the true God, might with the more force draw all 
the heathen towards him.'' The actual fulfilment of all ilu'' new 
dispensation which now approaches and is introduced for tin; 
first time into the promise, with its glory such as *'yc hath 
never seen, is guaranteed by the very fact of the fulfilment, 
now certain, of the old dispensation — the predictions, nanudy, 
of the earlier prophets concerning tho downfall of all th(« 
enemies of the true community, and its own duration for 
ever.® Nevertheless, in spite of this confidence, and iii 
spite of his glowing zeal for the honour and the cull- 


» Henco came &xich exalted ntfGraiJOf»s 
as Is. xl, 6-8, 15-17, xliit, 9, xlv. 18-24, 
Ivi. 7, lx 11 sq , and many others 
2 Is, xliy. 7» liv 8, to bo explained by 
xlv- 17, li 6, 8, Iv. 13, Ixni. 11. Simi- 
larly lx. 21, 1 x 1 7 sq Henceforth in 
general not only a wider outlook upon all 
peoples near and far, but also an inspired 


gUneointo all the cterinty of pif't and 
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ing of Israel, this prophet knows well enough that the ma- 
jority of the members of Israel then living answered but 
very imperfectly to the idea of the ^ servant of Jahveh/ and 
so he makes a further distinction between the servant of 
Jahveh’ in the strict, that is, the narrower sense, and the 
^servant of Jahveh’ in the wider sense. The former he hopes 
will, in accordance with the will of God now openly revealed, 
co-operate in the redemption of the latter also ; ^ and he him- 
self, at the same time, enters at once upon his share of this 
labour as far as his powers allow, at least encouraging and 
sihnmoning himself to the work, and not in vain, with divine 
ideas. When, however, many of his contemporaries murmur 
because the physical deliverance of Israel from exile was not 
to proceed from the promised Messiah, but from a Idng who 
did not belong to it, he points out that Jahveh, who can make 
any man the instrument of his power, has chosen Cyrus as Lis 
tpxe ^ Anointed,^ that he may restore justice upon earth and 
set Israel free.^ On this account, too, the hopes of the Messiah 
from the midst of Israel itself are provisionally dormant with 
this writer, as with all his contemporaries; not as if they 
were discarded, but simply from a correct perception that they 
could for the present have no significance. The place which is 
thus left vacant, however, is only the more easily occupied in 
the prophet’s view, by the summons to Israel to become, side by 
side with this Cyrus, the other instrument of God, in the long 
run far more glorious and eternal, for the establishment of a 
better world ; so that thus far what seemed to be untoward in 
the destiny of Israel might rather turn out a loftier advantage. 

In such wise does this prophet link together in marvellous 
discourse the old and the new : the fate of the Chaldeans and 
of all other nations, the calling of the mighty ones of the time, 
and the apparently insignificant but eternal destiny of Israel, still 
bowed so low, and pining in gloom and misery.® But mean- 
while, long seasons passed before the new great power of the 
world drew near to the conquest of Babylon, or indeed, of Egypt 
either (for the prophet had distinctly foretold that she, too, 
would have to submit). The fulfilment seemed to be delayed, 
and the sufferings on the one hand, and discontented dejection 
on the other, increased in Israel. On this the same great IJn- 

* This runs through the whole when compatible, 
properly understood. ® Is xl-xlviii. It is clear from the 

3 Is xhv 28“Xlv 13, xli 2 sq , xliii. words of xli 27, aclvin 3-8, that this 
14, xlvi, 11, xlviii. 15, with which the hook was written comparatively speaking 
declarations of Is. bx 16-20, Ixiii. 1-6, very early- 
mentioned on p. 30, were really quite 
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named felt liimself impelled once more to lift up Ms voice, and 
in another great work to hold up before Israel its ideal t^e and 
its actual perversions far more clearly and impressively thari 
before*^ As everything presses onto the final crisis^ the deepest 
tones become audible, nor is there in the whole range of the 
Old Testament another piece which speaks of Isi*ael with more 
heartfelt earnestness, and strives with greater power to raise it 
from its material depths to its purest spiritual height. Mean- 
while, in all the countries in which menibers of the ancient 
people dwelt at all near together, the tension must constantly 
have risen higher and higher amongst them also ; and no 
wonder that even the predictions of the earlier prophets were 
now sought out and read with an intensity of interest never felt 
before, and were even employed and worked np afresh. In his 
second work, the great Unnamed himself inserts long passages 
from older prophetic hooks, just as they seemed appropriate to 
his subject.® A second unnamed writer, who lived somewhere 
in the holy land itself, published the hook of Jeremiah, enlarged 
by the addition of a new section, and worked up afresh in some 
passages.* This publication took place when Cyrus had already 
advanced to the siege of the outworks of Babylon ; but he was 
compelled, as we know, to spend several years in bringing this 
formidable siege to a conclusion. At that time the most various 
reports and counter-reports, anticipations and approhousions, 
were flymg about,* and doubts were still entertained in many 
quarters whether the Chaldean empire would really collajasts 
and the walls and other defences of Babylon, the strength of 
wMeh had even become proverbial,* fall before the hosts of 
Cyrus. All the more emphatically, therefore, does this prophet 
promise their immediate fall,* and the final and well-merited 
punishment of the superstition and cruelty of the Chaldeans. 
On the other hand, he urges the members of JaUveh’s i»eopIo 


» Is. xlix -Ixin 6 All this in accord- 
ance "With the classification which I ex- 
pounded publicly in 1841 
2 See above, p 15 sq 
» This is the seetdon Jer 1 sq IjiIco 
K ahum, who paid very close attention to 
the means of defence of Nineveh when 
first its besiegers drew near to it, this 
disciple of the prophets tahes a survey, on 
the first approach of the hosts of Cyrus, 
of the varied and extremely strong de- 
fences of Babylon, its artificial aqueducts, 
1. 38, h, 13, 33, 36, 42, and walls, li 44, 
58 On the great lengtli of the siego by 
Cyrus, see the Cyropced 2 c^ and Herod., i, 
178 sqq. 


< Tins extreme suspenso and confusion 
during those years is gi^aphieally deluii'- 
atod in Jer li 46 

^ r'eoHerofl i 178 sqq , and else v here 
® Tlie twofold lament at Hui, as tliuugli 
Babylon hiul already fttllen utieily, li. 
41-13, cf \vT, S, IS only a copy of tim 
picture which, ah wo know from olbir 
indicatioriK, Jiovered before this prophet, 
Is, XIV. 4 sqq Jer li. 44, uct'ordtrig to my 
JUhrbf §g Zila, 135e, maybe t^tken ns an 
assurance against all doubt, *yet iJtvby- 
loifs walls are falling 1* We may there- 
fore suppose that the walls huffwot yit 
fallen, and the whole piece then !a»e<wue« 
more intelligibb. 
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who still dwelt there boldly to flee from a city iu which the 
exiles and captives of many conquered nations had already 
been pining for deliverance only too long ; ^ and he clothes the 
whole in the form of an oracle of Jeremiah himself, because 
many of the exiles in Babylon may have endeavoured to shield 
their faint-heartedness under the words in which Jeremiah had 
once exhorted them to submit quietly to the supremacy of the 
Chaldeans. It was probably this same disciple of the prophets, 
who, later on, when no obstacle stood any longer in the way of 
the return of Israel, re-issued a very considerable section of the 
book of Isaiah, with the addition by himself of an appendix of 
joyous promises, in which many of the thoughts of the great 
Unnamed recur, as if meanwhile the writings of the latter had 
already become known in wider circles.® 


3 . The Liberation by Cyrus. 

‘In the first year of Cyrus, King of Persia ’ (for in reference 
to all the Syrian countries the first year of his reign could only 
begin with the destruction of the Babylonian empire), ‘that his 
word spoken by Jeremiah might be fulfilled, Jahveh stirred up 
the spirit of this king, so that he caused a royal proclamation 
to be published throughout all his kingdom, that ‘‘Jahveh the 
God of Heaven had given him dominion over the world, and 
had charged him to build up his sanctuary in Jerusalem again ; 
all the members of his people, therefore, who still remained, 
might return thither in order thus to build the Temple, assisted 
iu every way by those amongst whom they had hitherto 
lived.” ^ Such is the account of the Chronicler. This method 


1 Jer 1. 8, 16, 28, li. 6, 9 sq., 45, 50 
Several of these passages refer more gene- 
rally to the exiles, captives, and crafts- 
men of many other nations also who were 
thrown together in Babylon, of whom it 
could be foreseen that they would flee 
from Babylon to all quarters of the world 
in the last hours of danger, and so hasten 
its downfall; the same may be said of 
Is. xiii 14, xlvii. 16 It IS a fact, how- 
ever, everywhere observable, and of im- 
portance in the history of the ongin of 
this piece, Jer 1 sq, that its author no- 
where has the great work, Is. xl -Ixvi , 
or even any part of it, before his ©ye. 
The writers show a mutual similarity only 
m so far as neither wrote in Babylon 
Itself. 

* This IS the section Is, xxxiv. sq 


That this section is later than the other 
is clear from the fact that the author was 
now acquainted with the writings of the 
great Unnamed Since he coincides most 
closely m many turns of expression and 
thoughts with the author of Jer 1 sq , and 
like him reproduces a moro ancient pro- 
phetic work, we may reasonably suppose 
him to he identical with him: in this 
case he was one of that class of disciples 
of the prophets of which we shall have 
more to say hereafter No doubt the 
stylo of Is XXXIV. sq is more ornate and 
rounded than that of Jer 1. sq , but tho 
probable explanation of this is tliat m the 
former the florid language of Isaiah 
served alone as the anthor’^s special mo- 
del. Cf. Jahrhb, der Bihl, W%s&, lii. p. 
219, 
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of repi esentiation is followeci out still further hy a later ■writer, 
of whom we shall see more hereafter as a Hellenistic nairator 
of the Perso-Hehrew history, and whose words have been pre- 
served by FI. Josephus.' He relates that Cyrus had read the 
oracles of concerning himself delivered two hundred 

and ten years previously, in which it was foretold that he would 
rebuild the sanctuary in Jerusalem, and was led in consequence 
to form this determination, actually assigning it in his public 
proclamation as the principal ground of his relations with 
Israel. This Hellenist then transferred to his historical narra- 
tive what was read in his time in the book of Isaiah, as we now 
have it, with the interpretation which was then put upon it, 
although a more accurate investigation ^ has shown us that the 
passages in the book of Isaiali here referred to originated no 
earlier than with the great Unnamed. 

The edict of the great king concerning the liberation of 
Israel, the permission given to restore the ancient sanctuary, 
and the royal support to be granted for the purpose, have cer- 
tainly not been preserved in a sufi&ciently full and original form 
even in the more simple representation of the Chronicles. TIio 
Persian cuneiform inscriptions, which have been deciphered 
with sufficient certainty for this at least, show us clearly, it 
is true, that the great kings of Persia delighted in beginning 
their official proclamations with the name of the Creator, and 
distinctly acknowledged that he had given them their power and 
dominion over the world j ® but whether Cyrus ever called this 


1 Aiit XI. 1, 1 sq With this narrative 
we should compare the very similar one or 
the favour shown by Alexander towards 
Jerusalem, xi 7, 2 sqq (of which more 
below) It admits of no doubt that Jose- 
phus fcom this point forward makes use 
of a historical work in which a ICellemst, 
about the last century before Ohn&t, had 
addressed himself to giving a circumstan- 
tial account of the pi oofs of favour to 
Jerusalem and its temple furnished by 
earlier kings. In fact, from the Ohroni- 
cles, which already aimed at a similar 
object, onwards, historical works of this 
description became more ntimorous and 
popular, as the period of decline advanced, 
in proportion as Jerusalem appeared to 
be dependent on the favour of powerful 
foreigners , but the more such works (on 
the fragment of one of which m Bsdras 
ill. sq see below under Zerubbahel) came 
to pursue these side objects, the less was 
their representation tied to facts. Brom 
the time of Israel’s subjection to foreign 
nations, it became a very general custom 


to support the narrative by royal edicts and 
other public documents , but the looseness 
of these historians gradually increased till 
they were bold enough actually to rest fire 
them freely when they no longer h«ul 
access to the original documents them- 
selves And yet Josephus evidently 
makes almost oxclusu e use of this very 
work, the book of Esdras (soo below \ nnd 
several others of no higher authority, fc^r 
the history of the following centunes up 
to the Grecian times, without paying any 
attention to the more ancient autboritu's ; 
no wonder that his work has very lirtle 
value until far down in the Maecaboan 
period, 

® P. 39 sqq. 

® In detail, however, the form of a 
royal Persian composition of this kind is 
different enough ; the great God Alnira- 
Mazd^o is never called * the creator of the 
heavens’ so^ concisely and significantly 
as Jahveh in the Old Testament, hut 
always the ‘creator of the earth, the 
heavens, and mankind,’ the earth being 
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creator Jahveh, is another question. In other respects, too, the 
decree, as we now have it, is clothed in the language and style 
peculiar to the Chronicler alone. Again, any such decree, if it 
dealt with the help which was to be given to the people in their 
return, and in the building of their Temple, certainly contained 
a number of more detailed specifications on the subject.^ 

But if we turn our eyes away from the colouring of the 
language in which the determination of Cyrus has been handed 
down to us, from no earlier source than the Chronicler, wo 
can entertain no manner of doubt as to the coi'rectness of 
the fact itself. Many, it would seem, had already reassem- 
bled among the ruins of Jerusalem during the years itnmt'- 
diatel}' preceding the fall of Babylon, in some cases fleeing 
from the great city before it was too closely invested,**^ and 
in some instances returning from foreign lands as the fall 
of the Babylonian power gradually became quite certain. 
Without permission from the new Persian ruler, however, the 
city could never be rebuilt even on a modest scale. We have 
no longer, it is true, any accurate knowledge of the way in 
which the movement fell into shape, nor of those who most 
exerted themselves with the conqueior of Babylon in order to 
obtain a favourable decree for the restoration of Jerusalem 
and the return of the exiles. But when, in the light of the 
facts which we have already established with certainty, we 
consider what intense spiritual activity reigned amongst the 
members of the ancient people during the years immediately 
preceding the fall of Babylon, and what kind of men, guided by 
the purest and the warmest zeal for the honour and the Ixist-oric 
rights of Israel, still rose up from among the great masses of 
the dispersion and the exile, wc cannot bo surprised that the 
right moment for their liberation, when sent by heaven, was 
not suffered to pass by them unused* As the mighty destroyer of 


always put fii&fc m this connoction. Tho 
earliobt uiscriptions of tho sort which 
have as yet come to our knowledge <iro 
from Damas I , bait si-iH, if Oyi’us really 
had such long insci’iptions made anywhere, 
he may already have expressed liimself ju 
a similar maimer. All thjs is far fi’om 
proving the verbal aulhcnticify of the 
decree of Cyrus as we now read it m Essra 
and It 16 of 110 use being determined to 
hide this fact from oneself and assert tho 
conta'ary, as, for example, ■Winchschmann 
does (see above, p 1) Tho words 

of Is xhi d, xliv. 24, sound more like an 
intentional variation on those Perso-5^ara- 
thustrian sacred words, 

VOL. V. 


* Yot the Aramcan historian who at a 
tolcralily early period eomi>osod the 
from which passages have been pieserii^d 
in Ezr v. H-ii o, was ovi<lently v<‘ry 
closely ac(|uamtodwith the eireunistanceH. 
From* the natnre of the case the document 
concerning the wstoiMtrion ot the costly 
vessels of the tem ph' would pertain to 
the royal treasury, and such a copy of 
the oiiginal decrees which was x^reserved 
in the castle of Ecb.it mia, actually exist-ed 
in the royal treasury at. Babylon. 

® A course to w’hich they were urged 
by many a iirophotic utterance, see p. 42, 
note 3, and p 46 s<]. 
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tte Babylonian empire, Cyrus was already called, witliont beiii^ 
stimulated by others, to bring freedom and restoration to all tlie 
peoples it had oppressed, and all the cities it had overthi'own. 
In Israel he gave back to freedom a people which, in spite of its 
seeming insignificance at the time, nevertheless bore with it a 
more momentous future than that of any of the nations subju- 
gated and crushed by the Chaldeans, and in which he really only 
restored free movement to an eternal community ; in its libera- 
tion, therefore, whether consciously or unconsciously, he served 
a purely divine purpose, which stood infinitely higher than him- 
self. In the bosom of the community the belief was cherishod 
from the first, as we saw from the Chronicles, that Cyrus had 
been moved by the spirit of the true God himself in setting 
Israel free 5 and, even before the liberation, the great Unnamed 
had declared, only still more distinctly than the other prophets 
of Israel, that the qnestion of the fall of Babylon, and of the 
advancing power of Cyrus, was ultimately a simple question of 
the destinies of the true religion, and that Cyi'us had been raised 
by the only true God to hresistible sovereignty for the primary 
purpose of delivering the people of God.^ Such thoughts may 
easily appear too lofty, but yet they were supported by the 
strength of an inner truth, which the great course of history 
has fully confirmed. When that community which vividly 
realised that the true religion rested and sought to coiuidete itself 
within it, had been set free, it could in the end only attribute, 
its liberation thankfully to the power of the true God, which 
worked in Cyrus also, without on that account being ungrateful 
to Cyrus ; and amongst all the events produced by the victories 
of Cyrus, and especially by his overthrow of the Chaldean em- 
pire, no other was in the long run, and with reference to tlu^ 
whole history of the world, so momentous as the restoraiioii of 
Israel, insignificant as it might appear at the time. Of this 
the conclusion of this very history will supply the proof. That 
great prophet, then, did but form a true estimate of the 'work, 
purely divine in its ultimate significance and power, which must 
be completed in Israel, were the time short or long, and of the 
higher necessity which this immediately involved of the restor- 
ation of Israel as a nation ; so that the most profound designs 
of Providence seemed to hinge on this unique and tixuneiulous 
crisis in the history of the world. 

But in later times, among all the reminiscences of the con- 
quest of Babylon by Cyrus, one never to be forgotten feature 


^ St'o tlio pnssageb quoted p U sq. 
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always rises above tire rest, viz. tlie startling rapidity with wliicli 
the victory was gained, and the way in which the whole Chaldean 
supremacy was shattered by it as at a single blow. It is true 
that no very ancient account of this has been preserved in the 
Old Testament; and what the Greeks tell us about it,^ like 
everything else they have to say on the marvellous character and 
exploits of Cyrus, simply reflects those scattered, half-obscure 
traditions which Xenophon finally endeavoured to unite to- 
gether and to bring into a clearer light in Ins ^ Cyropsedia ; ' a 
task which he accomplished, indeed, but with little regard to 
history. But even in the later book of Daniel ^ this reminis- 
cence forms the clearest point in the whole Chaldean his- 
tory; and if from the whole scope and aim of the work its 
author could only sketch the picture in the merest outline, yet 
this outline stands out all the more boldly from the dark back- 
ground, and casts a fiery glow upon tbe whole narrative. 
The capture of Babylon by Cyrus in a single night, while 
the Babylonians were celebrating in careless case a luxurious 
feast, is the fixed kernel of the tradition in all its forms. 
The later Hebrew narrator, however, in retaining the equally 
old tradition of the sacred vessels of the Temple,® which had 
been brought as it were by lobbery to Babylon, aucl further 
vindicating the genuine truth of the eternal sentence inflicted 
by God on the pride of human sovereignty, sketches the 
wonderfully striking picture of the fall of the last Babylonian 
king. It is on that very night on which in insolent caprice 
he has ordered these most sacred vessels to be brought to his 
luxurious feast. He falls, not indeed without warning from 
the clear voice of heaven ; but the hand of God, whose brief 
and oracular writing not one of the Babylonian sages, but only 
a Daniel, could read and interpret, had nothing to write for him 
on the walls of his stately hall, in the midst of his wanton 
banquet, but the doom impending on his empire and himself.** 
The walls of the royal halls of Mneveh and Babylon were 
covered with significant representations, as we know once inoio 


* Herod, i. 188 k(1<i , Xenoyh. Oyr(^, 
Tu. 5, 3 
2 Dan. T 

® Soo more on these vessels helow 
^ In spito of its extreme brevity tho 
Oracle falls quite correctly into two 
members, as is usual in more exalted 
Style * 

Numbered, numbered ! 

Weighed and -'-they divide I 


upharstn, in their lu.e‘nil sfrnso, are to bo 
understood Tho ^ 0*1511 should pro- 
perly bo punctuated ponQl from the root 
they divide^ ic. division is made, 

the shortening of tho d can at tho best 
only ho oxphunod by tbe fact that 

at the same time would afford a play 
upon ht or which is formed 
from it by contraction. 


for so the words »ten%, UMU 
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from the researches among the ruined heaps of those hygone 
capitals of the civilised world; but among the forms which art 
then traced, as they now issue again into ^ 

for the letters of that writing of God and find them , Wh 
will not see, after a moment’s thought, that the whole narra- 
tion insomuch as it endeavours to set before our eyes the purely 
divine purport of the events, can only he reinterpreted and 
retained in the spirit from which it originally flowed?— But 
this does not prevent us from adequately recognising the 
erounds in external history on which it is also based ; and it 
on the one hand it is impossible to deny that in this later 
representation a great deal of the narrative is simply drawn 
from popular sources,* on the other hand we have no reason 
to doubt that the designation Belshazzar here given to the last 
of Babylon, elsewhere known by his ordinary name 
hTabamd,** was his proper royal appellation,^ 


^ This IS the origin, m paiticular, of 
the mention of Belshazzar as the son of 
Nabnchodrozzor. He was only his son in 
the sense of being one of his successors ; 
although, however, accoiding to the 
inscription of Behi&tun, he named his 
son Nabuchodrozzor again According to 
more accurate history, he had onty been 
one of the Babylonian nobles, as Berosus 
tells us, in Jos contr Ap i 20 , between 
the two came the reigns of the Evil- 
IVIerodaeh mentioned above, p 18, Nerig- 
hssor (properly Nergalsarozzor) and the 
child Labosaiodak, cf. also Megasthenes 
in Eus JPr(sp Ev is. 11,40 &q , and Ofimu 
Arm i. p 62 sq Yet even Herodotus, i 
188, relates that Labynetus had received 
both his name and his empire from his 
father, by whom he cannot mean anyone 
but Nabuchodrozzor. "W e see by this how 
early this became the usual representation 
in the ordinary narrati v es In the same way 
It IS only these which speak of Nabumd 
being slam on the same night , according 
to Berosus and Megasthenes, on the other 
hand, he was sent by Cyrus to Caramania, 
and afterwards died there. 

* Berosus is twice confirmed on this 
point by the inscription of Behistiin 
Herodotus’s Labynetus is evidently the 
pflwift as Nabumd, a name which might 
easily be interchanged with the abbrevi- 
ated Nabuehodrozzor. 

3 Whether Bawlmson(A2}Mj<gw, March 
18, 1854), and subsequently Hmcksm quite 
another way of Sacred Liter. J an. 

1862), are correct in discovering and 
interpreting the name Belshazzar in the 


Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions, is 
indeed still doubtful, but it would be 
folly on that account to reject tho liissto* 
nca.1 character of the name itself On a 
pel verse confusion of his name with that 
of Eul-Meiodach, see the Jahrhh der 
Bihl mss. IX 129 The LXX call it 
BoKratrdp, confounding it with Daniels 
name, Dan i 7 

The same Baltasar, with the same 
Hellenistic spelling, is also found ui 
Baruch i 11, as the only sou and suc- 
cessor of Nabuchodrozzor Now, if this 
book of Baruch was not written until 
after Daniel, and if this pioimnciation 
BaKraadp, which is evidently shoitwicil 
from Ba\'T<ra<rdp, had arisen from a 
simple confusion of the two names in the 
version of Daniel in the LXX, then no 
further evidence for the historical clia- 
lacter of Belshazzar would have boon 
furnished by this fact But it will 
appear below that the book of Baruch is 
on the contiary older than that of 
Darnel , and in the same way the transla- 
tion of the book of Baruch, as woU as 
that of the book of Jeremiaii, is older 
than that of tho hook of Daii’el The 
Hellenistic confusion of the two names 
may be older than the ^^roek book 
of Daniel, since a pronunci<itiou like 
Ba\r<faff(ip IS m itsolf impossible to the 
Greeks, or if the orignial pronunciation 
were BaXraaracrdp, this, too,^ would easily 
be contracted into BaAracrapj and imper- 
ceptibly come to be identified with 3^X* 
traadp. 
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III. The Special Character of the New Period* 

1 . The Sagiocmcy. 

1) As soon as the commonwealtli of Israel was in a position 
to remodel itself in the ancient fatherland, there was an 
immediate rewakening of all the national pretensions and 
efforts which had formerly moyed even the nobler heart of the 
people, inasmuch as they had become indissolubly connected 
with its knowledge of the true God, and its consciousness that 
this knowledge and with it the kingdom of this God must rule 
overall individuals and nations. During the general misery which 
accompanied the decline of the kingdom, both Jahveh’s people, 
and with it the religion of the true God which it had hitherto 
supported, had fallen into deeper and deeper contempt with the 
great masses of every heathen nation ; and this feeling was only 
strengthened after its final overthrow. Israel then bore the 
twofold guilt of having by its perversity made not itself alone 
but also the everlasting truths which had hitherto been 
entrusted to it an object of contempt and scorn in the eyes of 
the great world — a point which Ezekiel brought out at the 
time with the utmost emphasis.^ Thus there rose most vividly 
in the minds of the new prophets who discoursed towards the 
end of the exile, the fresh conviction that Jahveh would now 
once more reveal to the world his unique power and truth in all 
their might. Too long already, as it were, in the turmoil oi the 
world’s great race, had he held silence and restrained himself, 
too long permitted his name to be despised and rejected amongst 
the nations of the earth. JSTow, however, he neither would nor 
could hold his peace any longer ; with the thunder of his voice 
he would make the earth tremble from end to end, and step into 
the battle as the only true and eternal hero, to re-establish, 
even though by the profoundest perturbation which could no 
longer be avoided, and by the conflict of all the gravest forces 
of the earth, the eternal right that had been overthrown. With 
this he would restore his fear and the glory of his name, so that 
salvation, as the final object of all divine energy, might be 
accomplished. Thus had the great Unnamed been impelled in 
the fulness of inspiration to unveil the hidden pax'];>ose of the 
true God who ruled the age, in unusually violent anthropo- 
morphic images, as a consequence of the great excitement of 
the age itself, but yet corresponding completely to the inner 
truth.® The object of the deepest prophetic yearning was now 

* Ezek, XXXVI. 20 sq. Of. xxu 4 , Jor. " Is. xbi. 10-lC, lii, 4-6 (■vritb whict 
xxni. 10^ XXIX. 18. the historical doseriptiou, Jor. 1. 18 S]., 
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at last realised, if not at once in all its extent, yet at least so 
far tliat a first beginning was assured. TLe community of tliJ 
true God could again raise its bead upon eartb in independ- 
ence, with external honour, and move freely; nay, in the first 
moments a clear future of an unique kind, and as yet without 
a cloud, spread out before it. The my nations which had 
hitherto poured out their bitter scoffs against Israel as Jahveh’s 
people, now saw it set at liberty, and that, too, as if by the 
simple decree of the heavens above, without attempting itself, 
with all its spiritual activity, to take up the sword against its 
former destroyers. The conquerors of the age paid honour to 
it; and in accordance with the inseparable connection in which 
nationality stood with religion among the ancients, the great 
change in the national destiny of Israel must in itself have 
been the cause which enabled the religion entirely peculiar to 
it suddenly, and for the first time in the world^s history, to 
attract in the furthest circles an attention and respect from 
the heathen proportionate to the somewhat more accurate 
knowledge of its character which had now (for the first time 
also) spread far and wide among them. And therefore a 
thousand varied forms of such words as these — 

* JahTeh rules, the earth trembles/ 

ring with a sacred joy never before experienced in so high a 
degree through the songs of the time ; ' and a perfectly new and 
prouder consciousness henceforth runs through every vein of 
this people, reborn as it were from the dead.^ Since the first 
establishment of the community of Jahveh none of the nations 
of the earth, not even the most powerful, had been able to 
destroy it. All the more consistently and boldly, then, did it 
now rise up, with the innermost consciousness of its divine 
privileges and its eternal destiny, in opposition to them all, 
rejoicing in the victory of its ever true God, feeling its ultimate 
though as yet scantily acknowledged power over them all, 
and foreseeing that its universal dominion must finally be 
acknowledged, even externally. Once before,'* it is true, the 
community had quivered through and through with a similar 
joyful exultation and presentiment. It was almost two hundred 
years earlier, towards the close of Isaiah’s life; but at that 
time Israel had not yet learned as it now had to survive the 
absolute collapse of its external empire and sanctuary, and so 

should be compared), and in other pas- p 407 sqq | 

sages also ^ Cf Ps cxtiil and mauy sinuLir 

^ Ps xcvii and many similar ones see ones 
DtejPsalmen, 2nd ed p. 297 sqg [3rd ed. ’ Vol. iv p 184 fiqq 
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the kingdom soon afterwards fell once more into all the deeper 
confusion and calamities. But now the trust in God, which 
had been first kindled then, returned to the regenerated people, 
as it glanced far into the future, in all the greater purity and 
strength; nor was it ever again to vanish from its inmost heart. 
On the contrary, it was to become a firm foundation stone 
for the rising edifice of the next great peiiod of its history. 

2) But this sovereignty of Jahveh,’ in which Istael was now 
prepared to take a purer and serener joy than ever before, could 
never again be the same, in an external sense, as it had 
formerly been, prior to the destruction of the ancient kingdom, 
a fact which was necessarily taught soon enough by the 
development of the history. Every spiritual power which stirs 
within us necessarily strives to find a corresponding external 
representation and expression. The spiritual power, however, 
which moved in Israel, was from the first animated by the 
supreme desire to subdue all mankind to itself; and the 
strength of the opposition of the whole of the great world as it 
stood undivided and unmoved only increased the darkness but at 
the same time the boldness of its inextinguishable longing and 
hope to see all this heathen world subjected, even externally, to 
Jahveh’s rule. But the new energy with which this hoi>e and 
expectation now arose on IsraeFs side soon encountered, as it 
became bolder, a corresponding increase in the fixedness of the 
status qxio* The conversion of the heathen in the mass would 
not come to pass. The community, when liberated fiom the 
Chaldean supremacy, was still subject to the same heathens 
who had released it ; when the opportunity of returning was 
given, it became clear how many and what potent ties already 
bound the remnant of the ancient people to its home amid the 
heathen ; and even the modest stem of a new Jerusalem, wait- 
ing for an external kingdom of Israel to be developed from the 
humolest and most painful beginnings, long remained only too 
feeble a shoot. Thus, while ardent longing might behold a 
sovereignty of Jaliveh over all the heathen realised even exter- 
nally, yet meanwhile the ancient independence and power of 
this rule could not be re-established even in the holy land 
itself; and a contradiction between the pretensions and the 
actuality of this newly-restored community, to which all were 
keenly sensible but which none could remove, necessarily sank 
deeper and deeper into its heart. But this contradiction in the 
natui’O of the dominion which now presented itself, was in 
reality only the same that wo have already observed ' rising in 

» P. S7 hq. 
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another form in the far higher region of the eternal and the 
temporal destiny of Israel. These grave internal contrasts and 
obscure contradictions arise at every decided step forward in 
the great development of human history ; for every advance of 
this kind is first of all the vital germ of a general reorganisation, 
but at the same time is restrained by the principles and exigen- 
cies of the previous organisation until it has developed itself 
internally to such a degree as to enable it to rise in the right 
course above its predecessor. 

It was impossible to re-establish now a ^ sovereignty of 
Jahveh ^ in the earlier sense, either as in the preceding period, 
under a human king of Israel, with prophets and priests at 
his side, or yet without a monarch, so that Israel should again 
form a compact nationality and an earthly kingdom under the 
invisible King alone, as in the first period of all this history.^ 
Nevertheless the community could by no means bring itseli 
absolutely to tolerate the supremacy of the heathen, however 
well disposed they might be. With irrepressible force there rose 
within it a loftier consciousness, causing it to feel that its 
destiny was rather to rule over the heathen element and dis- 
solve it in its own power. The community, now forming itself 
anew, might learn to endure the heathen supremacy in all the 
outward circumstances of life, so far as this did not naore directly 
touch its daily religion ; just as the many individuals who 
remained behind among the heathen were compelled to learn 
obedience to their masters in what related merely to ma- 
terial possessions and actions. And in the lesson of peaceful 
obedience to the heathen supremacy on the part of the whole 
new community, as well as of the many scattered individuals, 
there lay, as has been already remarked,^ one of the mightiest, 
and, at the present crisis, one of the most necessary instru- 
ments for developing the true religion. But the line between 
material things within the jurisdiction of the temporal power 
and the purely spiritual is in itself difficult to draw, and in 
those times had never been sufficiently clearly understood and 
sharply laid down ; it is only the close of the whole of this 
history which is capable of teaching this lesson. For the pre- 
sent, then, the new community could learn to tolerate the 
heathen supremacy so far as it might, simply to gain the new 
experience of the extent to which this might be permanently 
possible; but it could not possibly recognise it as perfectly 
satisfactory and final when it was further tried by the law of 
the true religion. 
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But 3’'et tliere must always be some liigbcr power by which a 
whole community, just as much as the indiridual members, if 
truly noble, feels immediately supported and borne along. In 
the last resort there must inevitably be a genuine and absolute 
supremacy in which the mind can place perfect trust, and to 
which it can consecrate all its most earnest efforts. If, then, 
neither the heathen supremacy nor the immediate establishment 
of a purely national kingdom could offer the shelter under which 
Israel could now assemble and commence a new development 
with full confidence, there was nothing left to exercise power 
and dominion over its heart except that very sanctity which 
had now been growing for a thousand years into an inalienable 
blessing in its midst. The true religion itself, as the vicissi- 
tudes and trials of a great history, and the progressive sjiirit of 
the great prophets of the earth, had stamped it more and more 
definitely and clearly upon Israel, and caused it to sink deeper 
and deeper into its heart ever since the days of Moses, — this, 
and this alone, was the one great blessing of infinite iiriee 
which Israel had rescued from its ancient days, and now grasjied 
with an earnestness never known before as its highest posses- 
sion; and it had determined, with a vigour hitherto unseen, not 
to suffer anything ever to tear it away, or even to lessen or 
obscure it. This, then, was the power and dominion to which 
it submitted as to no other, and from which it expected all 
the salvation of the better life. But this religion, with its 
customs and ordinances, was even then far from retaining the 
ductility and plasticity of youth. Although not yet internally 
complete, inasmuch as it was still impossible for it to reach its 
own culminating point, it was already so far exalted above 
all the other religions of the time that it might easily pass for 
the perfect religion ; and the thousand years of its history had 
already cast it in so firm a mould, and welded it so inseparably 
with the noblest life and efforts of its people, that it came down 
to those now living as an ancient and holy blessing, with a 
meaning peculiar to itself, to be prized above everything else. 
Thus the elements of its religion, which Israel now revorcncod 
and embraced with a depth of zeal altogether new, might well 
he not only its inward and eternal truth, but also that which 
was simply venerable from its antiquity, and had acquired an 
outward sanctity. And, indeed, this temptation was so imme- 
diate, and of such unknown seductive power, that it soon gained 
an overwhelming ascendency in determining the course of 
events. 

Whenever an institution which has been dominant in earlier 
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times is revived in a later day, or wteii one first framed iii 
distant lands or ages is adopted by strangers with fresh pre- 
dilection and even enthusiasm, there is great danger that 
its dazzling and misleading externalities rather than its essence 
will attract the eye and sink into the heart of the majority. 
Even if the case is one of a religion already sanctified by 
its former greatness and its antiquity, the holiness which is 
embraced with new fervour may very easily be nothing but 
that outward sanctity which itself in the first instance was 
only hallowed by the true and eternal holiness of the life and 
contents of the religion. Everything external in which the 
inmost life and aim of the religion has moved, the ordinances 
and customs which its spirit formed, the vessels and tlie 
localities in which its power and will were expressed most 
vividly to men, the writings in which its contents are perpe- 
tuated, and, finally, even the men who are its iiinnediatc 
channels and interpreters, all readily acquire the appearance of 
sanctity. These externalities were the most immediate vehicle 
of the impulse of its inner life and will ; they were the most 
visible modes of its activity; its memory and name afc least ai’6 
most permanently associated with them, and it is inevitable, 
therefore, that they should themselves 'revive with every 
awakening of the inner power of the religion, and the more 
their observance has for a time been neglected, the more forcibly 
do they obtrude themselves now, as the easiest illustrations, 
the most obvious manifestations, and the readiest instruments, 
of the religion itself. But these sacred externalities are then 
apt to be substituted more and more completely and inju- 
riously in the place of the religion, and a holy zeal and faith 
are directed to them which ought rather to be consecrated to 
the pure and eternal truths and forces of the religion itself. It 
is still holiness, indeed, to whose dominion men submit them- 
selves, but it is now no longer the original holiness which is 
ever the same, namely, God himself, and his clearly revealed 
will; it has only a derived sanctity, the simple reflection, as 
it were, of a pure light which has retired behind it. The result 
is something which we may correctly designate by the am- 
biguous word Hagiocracy (Sovereignty of the Holy), since the 
usual signification of this term would point to the lower side ; 
for it is self-evident that sanctity in the true sense of the word 
ought to rule, but in this purest sense it is more clearly 
denominated at once, when dominion is spoken of, as God 
himself. 

3) Now, if in embracing its own religion, which had become 
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SO venerable, with a zeal altogether new and unparalleled in the 
past, and in having recognised in it its own unique and abso- 
lutely inalienable blessing, Israel was easily exposed to the 
danger lurking in the Hagiocracy by an excess of this glowing 
zeal to return to its ancient form, it was inevitable that it 
should be almost irresistibly led astray in this direction when it 
became a question of laying down some settled ordinances for 
the new community under which it might resume its activity 
within the limits of the independence still open to it. If that 
final perfection, the first dawn of which ^ had been distinctl}'- 
seen by the eye of inspiration at the beginning of the great 
new period, had really broken at once into perfect day, an 
entirely new form and constitution of all the relations of God 
and man must have burst forth to correspond to it, and every 
element in the ancient order of things which opposed it would 
only have obtruded itself as a crumbling heap of ruins. But 
this early dawn, as we have seen,^ could not yet grow into the 
fulness of day, and meanwhile some settled organisation for 
this period soon became a pressing necessity. A return to the 
mixed constitution of the preceding period could not be thought 
of at present, for the earthly king of Israel was not to be 
found. The pure Theocracy, therefore, came once more into 
nearer view. Its sanctity was derived from much more ancient 
times than that of the Basileo-theocracy, and the disadvantages 
of the latter were still quite fresh in the memory, while the 
former was besides made specially prominent in the Pentateuch, 
which was now constantly growing in sacredness. Again, 
the strongly marked tendency of the age to return to ancient 
and original typos in Israel was itself constantly endeavouring 
to lead back the way as consistently as possible to the primi- 
tive constitution of the community of Jahveh, as the subse- 
quent course of events will show in detail. This pure Theocracy, 
however, required a nation solely and entirely given up to it, 
and held together by it. But the great prophets of a former 
time could not really return again now,’* nor did the nation ever 
again become outwardly firm and compact, and thoroughly 
united. Both the living scene of operation, therefore, and the 
receptive activity demanded by the austerity and truth of the 
former pure Theocracy, were utterly deficient; and hence every 
attempt at its actual restoration was immediately frustrated, 
and, as we shall see, only increased the evils of the time. In 
the absence, then, of what was really new and better (i.e. the 
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perfection longed for, but not yet realised) , notbing remained 
but to return provisionally, as far as the time required and 
allowed it, to the tried and ancient way which had become holy 
and venerable. The sanctity of antiquity cast a mighty shadow 
over this age, and it was only under it that it believed itself 
capable of a healthy existence. Generally speaking, therefore, 
but few novelties of importance were produced, but, wherever it 
was possible, they adhered to all that had been sacred in ancient 
times, seeking in it types and rules for everything, and even 
honouring and imitating it for the simple reason that it had 
once been considered holy. 

The best proof of the fact that in this no mere human caprice, 
but a loftier decree, held sway, is furnished by a prophet who 
discoursed and laboured long before this epoch was even near. 
Since Ezekiel had already drawn a most vivid mental sketch of 
the new and better kingdom,^ it would have been open to him 
to trace the minutest details of a great picture of this perfect 
kingdom in an entirely new spirit ; and surely this prophet was 
anything but deficient in the most rich and versatile imagination. 
But yet he furnishes the most striking proof possible that the 
mind may be able to anticipate and look with confidence to a 
perfection never yet realised, without the power rigorously to 
describe its details, for, on the other hand, whenever he attempts 
any particular delineation, he involuntarily falls back upon the 
great and fixed pictures of what the past had produced. Like 
most of those who grew up in the exile, this prophet was 
not satisfied with regarding the temple and its mountain as 
something holy; the whole city in which the great earthly 
sanctuary once stood, and even the whole of the ancient land of 
Israel, seemed to share its sanctity in a remoter degree. Thus, 
such expressions as ^ the holy city ^ ^ and ^ the holy Lind ^ ® first 
become common now that the bands of the exiled and dispersed 
accustomed themselves to gaze with the melancholy yearning of 
those decades towards their ancient fatherland. Ezekiel, even 
while he sketches the final consummation, cannot take his eyes 
from the pictures of this sanctuary, this holy city and this holy 
land ; and, whenever he throws in any detail, antiquity, as por- 
trayed in the Pentateuch and a few other hooks, always hovers 
before him, although in particular points he desires to see a 


* P 13 sq. 
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great deal carried out more strictly and completely, that is to 
say, in closer conformity with the divine pattern which he bore 
in his heart. Nay, in this great attempt to restore what was per- 
fect, his mind evidently went back still further in its researches 
into the past, and he accepts many details so distinctly simply 
because he felt bound to be definite, and he could find nothing 
better within the hallowed circle of antiquity.^ If, then, an 
Ezekiel, when freely sketching out his ideas, still felt himself 
drawn back by such a strong necessity to the sacredness of 
antiquity, and tied down in individual traits so closely to what 
had been rendered holy by previous history, how much less 
was it possible for others to avoid making this same principle 
the universal foundation, and allowing it a general supremacy 
when they were themselves engaged in re-establishing and 
maintaining the community amid the struggles of the actual 
world ^ 

The Hagiocracy, then, was the constitution which, imme- 
diately on the final liberation, inevitably issued from the great 
internal transformation which had been so rapidly accomplished 
by the exile; and its formation was so necessary and was 
effected so definitely that for the whole of the six or seven 
centuries of its history which yet remained it maintained itself 
essentially unaltered. It is always the focus of the highest 
efforts of these last ages, and when it seems from time to time 
to be fading away, it is only that it may at once roimpress its 
stamp still more distinctly. Maturing itself at first but 
slowly and amidst much opposition, it becomes at last the 
mightiest and most firmly developed power of the age ; as 
though it were to be the mail-clad body in which the soul of 
the re-awakened community, assembling again in the ancient 
fatherland, made its final and strongest effort to maintain itself 
in the isolation in which it was fortifying itself again. 

But as it had never before existed in Israel, although an 
obvious and highly significant form of government, it could not 
fail now to become one of the last and most powerful means of 
developing the community and the religion which was recog- 
nised within it.^ 

Every hagiocracy has a more secret or exalted meaning 


* An example is furnished by the em- 
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concealed within it to which it can never give complete expres- 
sion or action; for the further question is always ashed, what 
sort of sanctity it is which it possesses, and what it really in- 
cludes ; and since time is always needed for anything to win 
also outward recognition and reverence as holy, the hagiocracy 
must always be secondary, not original. This was particularly 
the case with the hagiocracy to which the community of Israel 
now at last submitted itself after having existed for a thousand 
years. Behind these holy ordinances and customs, the holy 
priests who protected them, the holy books which expounded 
them in writing, the infinitely holy place in which they were 
upheld-behind aU this visible sanctity stood something holy in 
itself, of the loftiest meaning, the true religion, with its eternal 
verities and its lofty hopes and endeavours, at that time, more- 
over, strained to the utmost, but also with its austere demands 
and moral code. But this essence which underlay the external 
scaffolding and even the dazzling glory of the hagiocracy, was 
in itself indestructible, even in a legal point of view inviolable, 
and it further included in itself the germ of a fresh development 
of far greater, nay even of infinite, scope. The hagiocracy, then, 
could not seriously desire to crush and stifle this intrinsic 
sanctity, the life and sway of the ti-ue religion itself; or if it did 
really attempt it in good earnest, the further question inevitably 
presented itself whether the latter was not strong enough to 
turn round and annihilate the hagiocracy itself. It was only 
because that which was essentially holy could not freely unfold 
its inmost tendencies in the great world, that it retreated withiu 
the armed body of the hagiocracy and allowed what was already 
considered holy in the world to have free play. But even though 
gradually checked at many points by the increasing rigidity of 
its shell, it put forth its activity through it without ceasing ; 
nay, was even enabled under its protection to collect and pre- 
pare itself in greater peace and security for a new and stronger 
life- Accordingly, during the succeeding period, we see the 
eternal power of the true religion ever sinking deeper and 
deeper into the hearts of very many individuals iu Israel, estab- 
lishing its truths more and more firmly, and extending the area 
over which they are acknowledged; and many a word’ and deed 
of true religion of the most powerful and imperishable kind came 
to maturity as it thus quietly gathered up its strength. Under 
tbia hard surface the nation also acquired in many of its strata 

* For oxatnplo, Pss sci., osxxix * and others like them See Dip Dtchter chs A. 
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a more compact and therefore more vigorous existence ; and it 
still retained in many points much of its ancient simplicity and 
austerity, as the following history will show. Thus, this last 
stage of the history also has its great and good elements. The 
community of the true religion now addresses itself with all its 
heart and soul to the last great task to which it is called. 
Beneath this hard shell, a new people, with increasing strength 
and independence, grows up again, ready once more to dare the 
utmost that a nation can in pursuing its final object. As soon 
as it desires to regain its strength, the open efibrt to reach the 
final lofty goal rises within it with growing power, and it be- 
comes clear that its ultimate destiny, together with the reward 
of its own loftiest struggles, can be decided only on that soil on 
which it had been originally formed, and on which it had in 
spirit seen this final prize of its warfare too clearly to admit of 
its ever losing sight of it again, except perhaps with its own 
destruction. 

4) No hagiocracy, however, could endure for ever, as the 
observations already made about its essence and origin suffi- 
ciently prove 5 and its associated evils display themselves soon 
enough without restraint. The longer it exists and the more 
fully it is developed, the more completely does it conceal and 
impede the true religion which is hidden behind it, with its 
truths, its powers, and its requirements ; and the more sturdily 
it endeavours to maintain itself in the contest which thus 
springs up between it and that which it obscures, the more 
grievous is the injury which it inflicts on the object which it 
really desires to protect, and it may at last even feel itself im- 
pelled actually to attempt its aiiniliilation. Even in Israel the 
hagiocracy was unable to keep its own development clear of 
this tendency. It was only very slowly that it completed its 
formation there ; for the indestructibly sound foundation of its 
religion resisted it too powerfully, and the national powers were 
for a long time too completely relaxed and dissipated to admit 
of its immediately finding an extended and sufficiently secure 
field for its activity. But as it gradually gained strength, it 
made the people devoted to it too sensitive to any infraction of 
the merest externalities of religion, and led their thoughts more 
and more away from the real conditions of life which it imposed 
and its most dlstinetive and binding requirements, as tlie history 
will show in greater detail. Moreover, inasmuch as it did not 
allow full enough sway to the deepest powers and truths of 
religion, it also failed to promote any free development of all 
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the better spiritual activities, and necessai-ily acted as a check 
upon them in proportion to the tenacity and one-sidedness with 
which it gradually developed itself; and for this reason it was 
disabled, even when Israel gradually regained its strength, from 
ever again making it that people of marvellous mental capacity 
and material power in every direction which it had been in 
the past. Erom the moment in which it felt itself sufficiently 
strong and proud, it would never submit patiently to an earthly 
dominion, inasmuch as it regarded itself as possessing a loftier 
holiness which, as held by it, ought rather to rule over every 
earthly power; and hence, as soon as ever it could freely, it 
fell into incessant and destructive conflict with it. And so, 
even when in the course of centuries its external position and 
power had again bestowed on Israel the necessary qualifications, 
it never could recover a national kingdom for itself, since every 
effort in that direction miscarried at once. 

Israel, therefore, even as far as it gathered together again in 
the holy land, and there step by step became once more a nume- 
rous and vigorous nation, always remained in the long run subject 
to tbe supremacy of foreigners and heathens, without ever ready 
seeing the days of David or of Solomon again, or even lejoiomg 
in a succession of sufficiently independent kings of its own. 
Hence the fall of the nationality, and of the national independ- 
ence of Israel, which began, as has been already proved, in the 
last centuries before the exile, could not be permanently delayed, 
in spite of the liberation and the foundation of a new Jerusalem. 
Israel, although it once more rose with new vigour, and in many 
directions earned numerous fresh blessings, yet remained on the 
whole a scattered, externally down -trodden, and, in comparison 
with others, feeble people; as though to afford it early and 
enduring admonitions that its mission was something very 
different from continuing in the position of one nation of the 
earth by the side of others. Through all these ages, then, in 
spite of the j'oyons light and lofty serenity with which they 
opened, ^ there runs a deep dissatisfaction on the part of Israel, 
which often takes the form of a dark and murmuring disposi- 
tion, and which nothing can permanently and wholly dissipate. 
The depressing feeling could not he removed, that the perfect 
state for which Israel sighed would ever fail to appear, and in 
its place fresh afflictions would ever wait on the nationality 
which could hardly raise its head again with any spirit.® The 
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history of Israel, therefore, even, now, though internally still 
sufficiently active and progressive, nay, often animated, and even 
roused fco the intensest life, yet m the last resort always shapes 
its outward course in accordance with that of the most power- 
ful of the other nations, and changes in a marked degree with 
the change of the dominant peoples, as though Israel, in spite 
of its renewed insulation and the threatening rigidity which it 
assumed, could never again be permanently rescued from the 
great sea of nations into which it had been plunged by its 
previous history. Again, the influence of foreign customs, 
knowledge, and activities, could no longer bo by any means per- 
manently warded off ; especially as the most characteristic and 
eternal elements of Israel itself had now satisfactorily survived 
all the changes of time, and were too deeply rooted in the mind 
of the people to admit of any great damage being inflicted by 
the incursion of the foreign element. Hence much that pene- 
trated from withont now proved rather a beneficial and useful 
supplement to what they had themselves possessed in antiquity, 
and often served even to reanimate some good thing of their 
own which seemed to be gradually losing its force. 

But even the serious disadvantages and the heavy gloom of 
this new period were at last outlived by the ancient and true 
religion in Israel in such a way that it was enabled to recognise 
all the more certainly the ultimate deficiencies which still 
clung to it and might yet become formidable, and that the 
perfection to which it aspired might finally come with the 
greater certaint}'', and be the more purely embraced. So this last 
great term, both in its bright and in its dark aspect, is still of 
the most elevating significance for the final goal of the whole 
history. Israel must in the first place draw itself together once 
more with the utmost earnestness, and, so drawn together, must 
look hack upon its great past, and with most diligent care 
seek out the noblest monuments and traces it had left, so as to 
avoid over losing them again. It must ponder deeply over its 
whole past and future, so as to grasp its final goal clearly ; it 
must investigate its ultimate capabilities within its previous 
limits, so as perfectly to understand even those mistakes which 
can only be adequately recognised last of all and with the utmost 
difficulty, namely, those which pertained to the very things it 
considered holy, and which were rendered possible precisely by 
that which appeared to it most infallible. Externally secure 
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and compact, the true religion must quite clearly understand 
itself internally also, and learn to be on its guard against its 
own snares, before it can become the perfect religion. ^ 
hagiooracy, which alone remained at this period, developed itsel 
completely, in order that, in destroying itself by the very coin- 
pleteness of its development and the consistency of its logic, it 
might allow that holiness, ever the same and ever manifest, 
which had at last, and in no small degree under its hard shell, 
reached its full maturity, to escape from it into the whole 
world. 


The Progressive Development of the Sogiocracy* 

When, however, a hagiocracy has once succeeded in tran- 
quilly developing itself, it seeks to preserve its form as long 
as possible unaltered. It dreads every innovation, and can 
the more easily concentrate the whole of its strength on 
maintaining its rigid attitude in proportion to the intensity 
of its conviction that it is already itself in. possession ot the 
highest and holiest blessings which can draw nigh to men. And 
so in Israel, too, a sort of numbness seems to fall upon the 
aspiration after holiness for entire centuries. All freedom of 
fresh spiritual progress seems crushed, while the hagiocraey 
through, the weary course of ages becomes more and more like 
a rock, against the immovable strength of which every storm 
shatters itself m vain. But in fact, the whole previous history 
of Israel had already established in it for all tune too large 
a measure of the higher spiritual life and noblest effort, 
and even of urgent hope, and too much of what its deepest 
yearning expected, and, as it were, demanded, was still held 
back, to permit the coming ages to remain long content in any 
benumbing rest which might creep over them. On the other 
hand, beneath this hard rind there soon rose up a fresli life, fall 
of movement, change, and variety, which often became all the 
more restless and stormy with the growth of fresh and unsu.s- 
pected forces in the midst of outward tranquillity. 

If we proceed to ask in what manner the long ages of the 
hagiocraey which was now established are divided by the 
changes which occurred m them, and by what progressive steps 
the life which heaved more and more mightily beneath them 
was developed, we cannot fail to discern that during all those 
centuries the destinies of Israel were most powerfully determined 
by the purely external influence of foreign nations. We have 
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seen that iliis could not well be otherwise ; ^ and witli eacli of 
the more marked revolutions in the supremacy of the great 
nations of the world, the position and fate of the surviving 
remnant of the ancient and independent people of Israel also 
assumes a different form. It is, then, in correspondence with 
the succession of the powerful supremacies of the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, that the long extent of the history 
of this third and last great phase of the destinies of Isi'ael falls 
into its three broad primary sections, while the power of the 
Parthian empire plays but an unimportant part in its chief events. 
But the forces and movements winch exercised the most potent 
influence were in reality very different, and, in the long run, 
very much mightier. Coming forth from the inmost heart of 
the people, and the deepest impulses of its most peculiar claims, 
efforts, and hopes, they at first simply helped to guide the 
course of events, and then laid it down with more and more 
peculiar and irresistible decision. If we investigate it moi’e 
closely, we shall see that it is ultimately nothing but that one 
fundamental conception which, ever since the high noon of 
the history of Israel, had worked itself more and more deeply 
into its progress,^ and now reappeared in this stage also as 
the principle which nothing could completely cancel, and which 
must at last lay hold of and determine everytliing by itself. It 
is the conception of the Messianic hope of Israel, with its fas- 
cination now so long hallowed, and the unbounded power of its 
mysterious purport. It reached back through the fux'thest con- 
ceivable spaces of the past, and it pointed forward to the glow- 
ing expectations of the future ; and it is henceforth present 
with its dangerous inflammatory power and the fire which the 
true religion, in the form it had already assumed, could never 
suffer to be quenched, but rather supplied with nourishment 
ever new. Little as wo might suspect from a superficial glance 
over the period of nearly six centuries, up to the time of Christ, 
that this fundamental conception was most profoundly and 
irrevocably determining their course, nevertheless the fact 
becomes proportionately certain as we take closer cognisance of 
the inner life and movement of the history as a whole. 

The whole of this long period, in truth, far more than either 
of the former stages of Israel’s history, was from tlie first, 
as appears from all that has been said above, dissatisfied 
and unreconciled internally. It moved amongst contradictions 
which none of the powers it had yet possessed could remove, 
and never again found true or enduring rest and happiness. 

^ P. 64 sqq. VoL iv. p 18 nqq. 
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It opens with the loftiest hopes and boldest enterprises, and 
soon falls all the more deeply into despair and 5 ^ ™ 

afresh from time to time to still more daring and even audacious 
ideas, and then loses again all outward power ^ , 

feels that the best of which the whole life and .Tof 

is capable is still absent, and yet it cannot 

the Lthods hitherto adopted; it seeks to fortify and tran- 
quimse itself in what at last it finds to be provisicmally the 
best because already hallowed by the better past, and yet even 
so it gains no real loy or blessedness. The power whidi would 
not ift it rest was no other than the fundamental Mef if^ic 
idea, which was never again to be completely stifled. This i ea 
included m itself a hope which all through Israel s history 
up to the present time had been too necessary ever to be 
lost again, too glorious and already too clear and certain to 
allow those who lived under its active influence to be perma- 
nently content amid all the imperfections of the present, and 
too true to be laid to rest except by its own fulfilment. But 
this fundamental conception, with its unique and marvellous 
purport, re-enters again and again into the larger course of 
national and religious history, because it affects all dominion, 
even the loftiest and most powerful. It must of necessity, 
therefore, be involved in a violent contest with everything 
else which passed for a more or less justifiable sovereignty 
throughout the long course of these centuries. _ It could 
not avoid encountering the heathen supremacy, which at uiat 
time included Israel together with so many other highly 
civilised nations; and it must be brought into fresh col- 
lision with every succeeding heathen dominion, without ever 
being able entirely to assimilate or reconcile itself to any 
one of them, because the kingdom of the true and perfect 
religion, on which its heart and eye were fixed, is diamotn- 
cally opposed to all heathenism. They could oiilj lest iu 
peace together transitionally, for a period more or less dis- 
turbed and of longer or shorter duration. Again, the violence of 
this collision would inevitably vary according to tho different 
character of the successive heathen supremacies. At one time 
it would be sharper, at another more gentle, now full of hope 
and now of despair. Even a deadly struggle might be of 
various kinds, victorious or ruinous, initial or final. A fre.sli 
encounter could never be completely and for all future time 
evaded, so to speak, even if tlie previous attempt had been 
unsuccessful, or the fundamental idea tad long been dorm.'iiit.. 
The power which gave its deepest impulse to the whole of this 
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Mstory, and wliicli never completely at rest, lay in this 
fundamental Messianic conception, and nothing but the fulhl- 
xnent of its indesti uctibly sacred hopes for the 2 ^^rt<^ction of the 
true religion and of its kingdom could iiltiniately bring about 
any conclusion which, by attaining the goal of all the history of 
Israel, would necessarily coincide with the termination of tins its 
third and last stage. But, fuither, any great power or sovereignty 
which established itself within the community of ancient Israel 
was inevitably bi'ought sooner or later into collision with this 
idea, and on tins field nothing could equal the importance of 
the collision with the hagiocracy itself ; for this fonn of govern- 
ment, as has been alieady said, attained a solitary pre- 
eminence of power and determined the condition of everything 
within its reach duiing all these centuries, and even aimed at 
stepping completely into the place of the Theocracy as the j)ri- 
mitive constitution of the community fioin the time of Mosos^. 
Ultimately, then, the whole question which this term of Israel’s 
history has to decide, necessarily hinged on the manner ni 
which its fundamental conception, (this being alter all only a 
return to that of the original pure Theocracy, simply endea- 
vouring to fertilise it anew, and, as it were, bring it to full 
matuiity and strength) could take the ifiace of the hagiocracy, 
and even overcome its defects and its serious faults when they 
had assumed their full proportions. 

It is only from the point of view of this leading idea and 
its complications with the ruling powders that we can take a 
correct survey either of the inner life and texture or of the 
progress and articulation of the development of all this long 
history. 

1) In the Persian age, as we have already seen, ^ even Cyrus, 
the ])o werful and ujii ight liberator of the poo2)le, could only he 
temporarily regarded as a divine instrument for the accom- 
plishment of the Messianic expectations ; and, therefore, after 
the restoration of the ancient kingdom and temple, so far as^ 
this was still possible, tiie eternal hope was fiee to fix itself 
soon enough upon some hero who might seem more worthy, 
and await fi'om him the satisfaction of its venerable and high- 
wrought longing. But the S 2 )eedy disappointment of this and 
all other such premature hollos, together with the inexorable 
fall of the nation, still young in its antiquity, from its high 
excitement into all the cruel reality of these recent times, 
compelled at last the definite establishment of the hagiocracy 


» P, 4.5 
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under Ezra with all its advantages and all its defects, as the 
most tolerable constitution for the period. Thus it seemed as 
if nothing could happen more relaxing or fatal to spiritual life 
than the continuance of the Persian supremacy, the weight of 
which was ever felt to press more and more heavily. 

2) The G-reek age, however, suddenly introduced into every- 
thing an entirely new freedom and ease of movement^ and this 
freer tendency was capable of being turned to more and more 
fruitful advantage, at any rate by many isolated and, as it were, 
preparatory movements of the fundamental Messianic concep- 
tion. But when this took place, the kernel of the eternal hope 
was too thickly covered by the hard rind of the liagiocraoy 
which had already assumed its full rigidity, and its variegated 
pictures of the future had fled as it were in terror too far into 
the pure heavens, to enable even the victorious revolt against 
the Greek levity which grew out of this new freedom to 
introduce a genuine advance towards the grand and final goal. 
This second great section of the whole period, therefore, in 
spite of all its external growth, only ended at last in all the 
more eoiu 2 ->l®te internal dissolution. 

8) Tins continued until the fresh and inexorable severity and 
stem rigour which the Roman supremacy, like that of the 
Persians, brought with it, drove the hagiocracy, which had 
already reached the absolute culmination of its development long* 
before, as if by a doom which it could not resist, into the most 
vehement and destructive opposition. The whole of this long 
history must necessarily have come to a close with the inevitable 
death-struggle of these two supremacies had not the other and 
happier alternative still remained, viz. that the true religion 
should even now, before the absolute crash of all that had 
become radically perverted and pernicious, gain a genuine 
victory over the formidable power alike of the hagiocracy and 
of all heathenism, and of the imperfections which had hithei*to 
accompanied them. Oea.siug to aspire improperly in any one 
direction, it would thus attain its perfection, and so fulfil all the 
glorified hope which gathered round the ancient sanctity of the 
community. And the passage of this fairer possibility into the 
absolute reality of imperishable truth and power can alone form 
the proper termination alike of this third term and of the whole 
of IsraeFs protracted history. 

Such, in briefest outline, is the description of the three 
successive steps of the development of this last great phase 
of the histoi’y, each one mightier than its piedccessor* The 
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material duration, again, of each of these three concluding 
periods is about the same, except that the Greek period was addi- 
tionally protracted by its gradual transition into the Eoinaii, 
The Persian age is very obscure in its individual features 5 indeed, 
it furnishes the daik and difficult commence nient of the whole 
of this long term. But if its work was the hardest^ it was also 
undertaken TV'ith the most indefatigable energy, and constituted 
the broad and solid foundation foi the whole, Thus this period 
also has its own peculiar charm and special sigiiificaiice. The 
Greek age was immediately swayed hither and thither by a 
profusion of fresh impulses, and oscillated between amazing 
elevation and the profoundest dejection- But just as through- 
out the third great section the whole history approaches with 
increasing certainty towaids its one true and lofty goal, even in 
the midst of the most violent convulsions and paroxysms, when 
every peiushable element within it sank down ruined and luinoiis, 
and just as the perfect order itself, which is ever new, struggles 
forth out of the old, which vainly and spasmodically contended 
against its own collapse, so too the visible area of its ojierations 
is at once amazingly enlarged, and the last of these three ages, 
inasmuch as it at length biiugs with it the fruit of the whole 
history, transcends all comparison with any of those which 
preceded it. 

The authorities, however, are henceforth for the most part 
more fragmentary, especially for the ages included in the jiresent 
volume, VIZ. the two first. No work embracing the whole of the 
long period of over six hundred years, or even the history of 
the new Jerusalem, was produced in the declining period of anti- 
quity. The whole of this last term appeared to the survivors 
of the destruction of Jerusalem to present too little of an 
elevating character, and they themselves, as was not unnatu- 
ral, still failed to understand the true meaning and the great 
lessons of this dismembered history. This gap appears to be 
filled up by the Hebrew historical work, divided into six books, 
of Jose;plms—OT (to use the diminutive by which he more 
correctly designates himself^) Jod]p%i6n--hm Gorion, which, like 
the Old Testament Chronicles begins indeed with Adam, but 
soon arrives at Ojrus, and then canries down the history to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. But although this book was niucli 
read in the later Middle Ages, oven by Christians, and was 

* See V 1, p. 351 Bromh (ef Lchrh as thouj:(h lie desired to paKsforthe old 
^ 1C7), to 1)0 compared with u. 24 'I’ho Jo&cphus. 
late narrator himself pU}B with his mask 
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translated into languages,' principally "because it was eon- 

founded with, the real Josephus, it was in fact only composed in 
the earlier Middle Ages, in order to supply the place of the true 
Josephus, whose history had been for a long time lost, as iar 
as the Jews of that period were concerned. It would be more 
correctly entitled a Romano- Judean history. Its author no 
doubt imitates the ancient Hebrew style with great dexterity, 
and made use of all the authorities he could get together in 
Italy, where he probably lived in the eighth century after 
Christ ; but, in common with his age, he suffered from a total 
want of historical perception or judgment, and gave himself no 
trouble to produce anything more satisfactory,® 


The Duratwn of the JEmIb, 

At this point, however, we must for a moment once 
more turn to the beginning of this long period, and observe 
how this internal transformation, which was brought about in 
Israel by the exile, produced from the first such important 
results, that, as soon as ever affairs had come to their crisis, 
which they did (as we shall see) under Zerubbabel as the first 
governor of the new Jerusalem, it at once led up to the 
hagiocracy, which was henceforth the only enduring con- 
stitution in the centuries which elapsed before the close of 
this whole term. And unless the way for the profound trans- 
formation and regeneration of Israel had been already pre- 
pared, as has been amply explained above, long before the 
beginning of the general exile, and unless the change had been 
brought on by the great prophets themselves, it certainly could 
not have been accomplished in so short a time as that for which 
the exile really lasted. 

Strictly speaking, its duration was only forty-seven years if 
we reckon by the Canon of Ptolemy, from the nineteenth year 
of Nabuchodrozzor to the first of Cyrus 5 or better, forty -nine 
years, if we add on, as we probably ought to do, the two years* 
reign of the Median King whom Cyrus set on the throne of 
Babylon.® Besides this we have evidence to the same effect, 

* For infiitance, into AraLic and JUtluo- Ptolemy or Herodotus (or Cfcebuis ?), tut 
pic, as I pointed out m the ZeiUckr Jwr he may be the same as the Cyaxares, sou 
dcLS Mo7gmland, to! v p. 200 sq, of Astyages, of Xenophon’s €yrajp(Bdi((^ 

2 Scaligei and other men of his stamp It is in fact difficult to understand how 
already estimated the work corre ctly buch an intei veiling reign could ha^o 
® The intervening leign, very short at been a puie invention ot tho Bof)k of 
any rate, of Darius the Medo (aged 62) Daniel , the chffieulty is only that the 
mentioned in Dan vi 1, 29 [v 31, vj. 28j, Oyanems of Xenophon i$ here oalhd 
ix 1, XI. 1, is not noticed by the Canon of Danus son of Ahasverosh, ix 1. Kow 
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tliougli it is ceitainly somewliat remote, in the Old Testament 
itself, for the Book of Daniel reckons seven tunes seven years 
fiom Jeremiah’s piediction concerning the destruction and 
subsequent rebuilding of Jerusalem up to ' a princely anointed 
one,’ by whom Cyrus is evidently signified d This evidence, at 
any rate, gains additional weight from the fact that the Book 
of Daniel limits the time during which Jerusalem was completely 
in rums to these forty-nine years. But another method of 
computation was frequently employed at an early peiiod. 
Jeremiah had fixed the duration of the Chaldean supremacy 
which still remained at seventy years. ^ This, indeed, as the 
prophet most distinctly explained, was nothing but a round 
number, to signify a space of time reaching to the third 
generation, or about the extent of a whole lifetime, and to 
indicate that only the smallest possible number of those thou 
living would see the end of this supremacy. Accordingly, 
Ezekiel, speaking a considerable number of years later, reduces 
the round number to forty.^ To this it may be added that 
Jeremiah fixed the term of servitude at seventy years with 
reference not to Israel alone but to all the weaker nations, and 
did not definitely specify any particular year from which the 
seventy were to be counted. This number was first given out 
by him eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem,'* and 
was afterwards repeated without alteiation in subse([ueut years, 
as a fixed number/ although it is easy to see that he always let 
the year in which lie first utteied this grand oiacle concerning 
the future of all the nations of the time stand as the immediate 
commencement of the seventy years, and had no intention of 
altering it. The oracle itself was indood fulfilled in the same 
sense as others were, for a year or two more or less need not be 
considered in the case of so large a round number, and it was 


this las^ name, at any rate (ci *A<rvr}p6s, 
Tob XIV lo), uiulotibtcdly idontical 
vith Cyaxares, uamoly, Axarcs with tlio 
prefix Cy, like Kai-Chosrov A distant, 
connection befcwoon tlieso names -would 
accordingly still appear if the new king 
assumed some such name m B^tbylon as 
Darius, son of Alm&vorosh (son of As- 
tyages). Whem, liowovor, t.ho HGllonifetie 
writer who cdiled the latest Book of 
Daniel (vid infi ), in the swry of Bd 
and the Dragon, v 1, calls the predecessor 
of Cyrus in Babylon A sty ages, j e the 
father of Cyaxaros, it is only a further 
confusion of father and son simileir t.o 
that of Herodotus, i 1 27 st^q The only 
difficulty is that we have as >otno further 
evidence concerning tins name, and indeed 


do not meet with it anywliore else before 
the Dersian Dar.ufa I At any r.ito, only 
the Babylonians and their neighbours the 
Babylonian Judeans reckon in thus hhorl. 
iiitiTniediate reign, because their release 
could only begm with the immediate supre- 
macy of Cyrus m Babylon 

* Dan ix 25 
P. 12 

irfee fuither Dir P)ophUn des A , 
11 p. 131 hq , 215 [2nd ed , 230 sq. 336; 
Trans lii 219, iv 20] A good expluna- 
tion IS further afforded by a prophet of the 
early years of the new Jerusalem, who 
again makes use of the same expression, 
Is xxiij 15. 

^ Jer XXV 11 sq. ^ 

* Jer. xx'vu 7, 3 sxix. 10. 
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this that soon brought the figure into such universal renown 
and constant use. But Jeremiah had not intended the number 
seventy to serve as a historical datum, still less did he wish to 
specify by it the number of years during which Jerusalem was 
to lie in a state of absolute rum. As, however, this prediction 
about Israel had been, broadly speaking, entirely fulfilled, and 
Jeremiah was regarded in later times as the most renowned 
prophet of the decline of the kingdom, it gradually became 
usual to transfer JeremiaVs seventy years to the period of the 
exile in its narrowest sense, i.e. the time during which Jerusalem 
was in ruins. The first instance of this is furnished by the 
Chronicler , ^ hut even if we take the period of the exile in the 
wider sense, that is, if we count from Jehoiachin’s banishment 
eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem, the number 
seventy is still too high. 

It is only by reckoning the Captivity from the year of Josiah’s 
death and the beginning of the Egyptian vassalage that we 
make out about seventy years before 538 b.o., but this 3’’ear 
cannot be regarded in this light, and the whole comj)utation 
would be opposed to the ideas of antiquity. On the contrary, 
about twenty years after the first year of Cyrus, Zechariah, as 
the first witness we can call, still speaks of seventy years during 
which the great affliction of Israel had then been going on ; as 
indeed we shall soon see that the keenest sufferings of the age 
were by no means terminated at once with the first year of 
Cyrus. And when several centuries later in Jerusalem they 
still felt themselves heavily oppressed by the suj)remacy of tho 
stranger, they thought that the seventy years of Jeremiah 
were not yet over, and endeavoured to find a secret meaning in 
the number, as though it must needs signify a period of much 
longer duration.^ 


* 2 Chron xxxvi 20sq , but even here 
the number seventy does not yet appear 
as a definite number on the same footing 
as others m the continuous chronological 
reckoning 

2 Zech 1 12, VII. 5 So Theophilus 
ad Autolyeum, ui 25-29 (where, however, 
we can easily see from many indications 
the full uncertainty of this view), Olem 
AL, Strom , i p. 329-31 (Sylburgius), and 
Eus , Chron, i. p 183 sqq., n. p 202 sq , 
arbitrarily reckon the seventy years of 
J eremiah down to the second year of 
Darius, as if the exile had not ended 
until the completion of the building of 
the second Temple So, too, the Seder 
Olam B , c 29, and Zutta, with an esti- 
mate of 52 years for the exile proper, 
but these works furnish us with no 
genuine chionology Greiierally speaking. 


tho chronological notions of the biter 
Jews on all tho centuries botwoen Cyius 
and Titus are so entirely pei verse <iud 
inadequat e that it is bet t cr to pass them 
over in absolute silence ■whencvor we can 
avail ourselves of older authoxities. 

’ Perhaps 7 x 70, or 70 w^eeksof years 
(as if a week of years weie only a greater, 
a divine year), Dan ix , or as if 70 years 
in a still wider and loss definite sense 
were intended to signify the years, i e 
the reigns, of 70 foreign princes, Enoch 
Ixxxviii 94 sqq, Ixxxix 33, cf, x. 15 
(in Lawrence's edition Ixxxix 59 8q(| ) , 
for details see below. It was also thought 
that at any rate the exile had really lasted 
for seven generations (i e throughout tho 
whole Persian age), Epist. Jorem v 3. 
Compare the 77 yeais of the 
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SECTION* I. 

THE HAGIOCBACY UNDER THE PERSIAN EMPIRE. 

In the course of this period, which extended over rather more 
than two hundred years, from 538 or rather 53C ^ to 333 e.o., 
the community which was forming;* itself once more round the 
ancient sanctuary and fortress of the hill of Jerusalem could 
but renovate its strength by degrees, beginning under the 
humblest and at the same time the most trying circumstances. 
It is true that there was much to favour its development. The 
good-will of the Persian government was at first secured to it.- 
It was, in fact, one of its fundamental principles to allow every 
nation or tribe in its broad dominions to continue almost un- 
disturbed in its peculiar customs, its internal organisation, and 
its self-administiation, piovided it remained quiet and complied 
with the imperial decrees ; and the far-famed justice shown by 
a Cyrus, and still more by a Darius I., to their subjects, long 
kept the majority of the subjugated nations in no unwilling 
submission to this government. In all these respects tho 
Persian supremacy was quite unlike and far superior to the 
Assyrian, or its simple continuation by the Chaldeans 5 and 
even under Artaxerxes I. there were still some propitious days 
in store for the ancient people of Israel. 

Blit in spite of the initial good-will of the Persian rulers, 
the ancient fatherland could not be regained without a thou- 
sand toils and trials. Tho foundations of the new settlement 
long remained very weak and subject to the most various 
oppression. The seat of the Persian government was too remote, 
and indeed the supreme power itself was hardly capable of 
finding a permanent solution of the complications and hos- 
tilities between the almost innumerable populations wliich were 
crowded together under its sway. Moreover, the new Israel 
once more occupied, so far as its members were gathered 
in Palestine, one of tlie most critical and exposed positions in 
the Persian empire, close by the Phoenician cities, which were 
never quite content, and the still more unruly Egyptians. Nor 
was it long before the relations between this peculiar people, 
as it arose once more, and its Persian governors gradually 

» p TL » p. i7 m 
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became more and more overcast. To this were added later 
on the grave evils from which the Persian supremacy lan- 
guished in most countries, so that this period, after opening 
with the most eager anticipations of the benefits which would 
accrue from the rule of Cyrus, drew to a close amid increasing 
indifference and even keen hostility to the Persians. Thus for 
two hundred years the new commencement of a more inde- 
pendent community and a national development of Tsrael could 
only maintain and unfold itself under the heaviest pressuie 
from without, and its dominant tendency was towards the 
completest retirement from the bustle of the great world, 
and the closest internal consolidation. But the haidness of 
this shell and this tranquillity were precisely the conditions 
which enabled the indestructible growth of this community to 
rise with fresh power after every oppression. And so, in spite 
of all this, it becomes again more and more convinced of its 
special higher calling, and sees many new elements connected 
with it flourishing gaily ; and towards the end of the whole of 
this period it even presents the spectacle of the resurrection of 
one of the most courageous and vigorous na.tions, hardly to be 
restrained from bursting through its narrow bounds. 

Externally, then, Israel had hardly any connected or in any 
way elevating history during tliis period; and scarcely a single 
historical work of antiquity has ever been specially devoted to 
the description of the Persian age of Israel. When in after 
times it looked back upon these two hundred years they seemed 
on the whole to form a period of but little light or joy ; and 
since the memory bequeathed to Israel by the majoiity of the 
great kings of Persia was only one of indifference and distance, 
or even of gloom, less and less accuracy came to be practised 
in distinguishing between the many monarchs who had borne 
the names of Darius, Xerxes, or Artaxerxes. The names of 
many of these remote kings were confounded, and only for 
some few was a fixed place retained in tradition and narration.^ 
But in the quiet inner sanctuary, in the secret world of Israel, 
a life was kindled of all the more intense activity, A few 
great men found a field for their noiseless but enduring labours 


» At any rate in popular language, 
where there was no particular need of 
perfectly accurate history, Dan xi 2 (cf 
rn. 6) mentions only four Persian kings 
after Cyrus, ]ust as Baruch, i 11, and 
the Book of Daniel, speak of only me son 
and successor of Nahuchodrozzoi, Bel- 
shazzar or Baltasar (contrary to Berosus, 


see p 52 noU 1, and also to the Canon of 
Ptolemy) The later chronologic ts, ac- 
cordingly, generally followed the Beder 
Olam It m contracting the 200 ywirs or 
more of the Persian su])remAcy into an 
incredibly short period This has thrown 
the whole chronology of these centuries 
into the utmost confusion* 
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all the more free and grateful;, and they became pre-eminentlj^ 
the powerful and blessed instruments by which this age, in the 
enforced tranquillity of oppression, was also enabled to satisfy 
its purer and nobler necessities. Since the whole period was 
supported onlj- by these great but single and isolated per- 
sonalities, it is fortunate that we still possess toleiably full and 
trustworthy monuments of them, partly composed by their own 
hands. These are therefore our readiest and richest materials 
for the restoiation, on as sure and connected a basis as possible, 
of the history of a period of which we have little other accu- 
rate knowledge, and in which we are entirely without the 
guidance of a continuous thread, more or less percoj>tibly 
distinct. 

This period of Israel’s history might be regaidod as a com- 
plete anticipation of that which followed the final destruction 
of the new Jerusalem itself and the second kingdom, when 
the nation could only rally round its spiritual instuictors and 
leaders, and that hagiocracy which afterwards exercised so 
piofound an influence over all the remnants of the ancient 2)Cople 
by means of the Mishnah and Talmud was developed under the 
liesh-gdlutha (Hoad of the Exiles) and his rabbis, especially 
under the Paitlnaii and Neoi)ersian empires. Indeed, at 
these times, when a nation has nothing left to lally round and 
lean upon except its ancient spiritual privileges, especially 
its venerable religion, the conditions are the most favourable to 
the development of a hagiocracy, whatever shape or form it 
may assume in details. Even Christian nations, when en- 
slaved by Islam, have in many cases clung more closely to their 
clergy, and the ancient sanctity protected by them, as to their 
last refuge ; and in like mvanner Islam has never been grasped 
with a firmer faith than when, through exceptional ciicum- 
stances, it has fallen under foreign dominion. But the great 
difference between Israel as the second Temple rose and Israel 
as that Temple fell in rums for ever, is that the former could 
assemble once more on its ancient fatherland, not siniidy to 
enjoy the inheritance of its fathers, but above all things because 
it still retained the truest and most vivid consciousness of being 
destined to accomplish an infinitely lofty divine purpose, whudi 
could be achieved only in that land in which it had been 
incessantly pursued for a thousand y('ars, and the attainment 
of which had been broken off violently for a little while, only 
that it might forthwith be followed up again with the great(T 
purity and consistency. In the Israel, then, which gradually 
reassembled during these two hundred years from its dispersion 
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and exile a true nation might once more devolope itself, even 
though the process must be slow, and it could ne\er be so 
powerful outwardly as it had formerly been. Israel had still a 
task to accomplish which was capable by itself of moul^ng t le 
whole life of a people, and which, of aU the nations ol the time, 
whether great or small, Israel alone could achieve. Clearly or 
rbscurcly it was conscious of this, and this thought supported 
and moulded it, drew it together and strengthened it, and, 
L spite of the hostiUty of the world, once moie secured it a 
marvellous growth and prosperity, until it approached nearer 
Tnd nearer to the goal at which it would be inevitably com- 
pelled to decide once for aU whether it really desired the 

Perfect or not. 


A, THE COMMENCEMENT OE THE NEW JEHTJSAliEM. 


I ZBnUBBABBIi OB TEE HOUSE OB DaVID, AND JoSIIUA TUB 

High-Peiest. 


The edicts in which Cyrus granted the exiles the right of 
returning, together with certain other privileges, are no longer 
m onr possession,^ but yet there are abundant traces hom 
which we can recognise with tolerable certainty even then 
minuter details. Next to the return itself, the most importani 
concession was the liberty to erect a new temple on the site of 
the former one. Cyrus must have taken a specially warm 
personal interest in this undei-taking, since he ordered his 
treasurer Mithridates to return the gold and silver utensils ol 
the sanctuary of Jerusalem, which had been brought to Babylon 
hv Nabuohodrozzor, and wore there preserved as troplue.s lu thi> 
areat temple of Bel. About this circumstaneo we still possess 
the most accurate speciBcations.* Cyrus further gave pm- 


1 P 49 sq ^ , 

Ezid i 7-1 li comp with 1 Esclraa ii 
10-16 The vessels are mdic<tted ac- 
cording to their £oim, basket-liKo, i e. 
open above d Lchrb §§ 177 i , 

218 a, passed into the Greek icopToAXes), 
woven, 1 e adorned with network dbove, 
perhaps to let the smoke through 
and covered other 

smaller ones (such as cups, &c). The 
numbers, however, are varioubljr given m 
»ra and 1 Bsdras m tho tormer 30, 
1000, 29, 30. 410, 1000, that is 2499 in 
all, and yot they have to make a total of 
6400, m 1 Kbdias we have 1000, 1000, 


29, GO, 2110, 1000, gning a total 
No doubt tho only nnstnko in 1 Enttru.^ m 
that the first item ih given IDOO iiihh nd 
ot 1030, fao thal tho coiTfct total is 6195) , 
hence, m tho fiifrt item m the Jit brew 
1030 must be read foi 30, luul t heii \ er 10, 
foi* DUCS'D thoLXXalri,td> 
follow Ezra From this ‘Single txmupin 
we maj understand tho whole relation of 
1 Esflras to Ezra Distinct, referonve to 
these s<i<rGd utensils is edsowhen* mailo m 
Jizra V 14 sq, vi 5, Jer li. 61, Banirh i.-, 
and the story of Daniel v, , and, nccortluig 
to Is In 11, even the great Unnamui 
referh to them in till Kuch graphic, ihis- 
sages <is \1 3-6, Ixii. 11 sq , m the hope 
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mission to tliose who wished to return, to take with them not 
only their private possessions, of all kinds, but also any 
presents which might be offered them by their recent neigh- 
bours either for their personal use or for the projected erection 
of the sanctuary.* These two things were by no means a matter 
of course, and the latter was of great significance for that age. 
We have seen® that a partial improvement in the relations sub- 
sisting between the captives and their Chaldean conquerors had 
gradually taken place, and that many individual heathens began 
to experience a certain reverence for the fate of Israel, and still 
more for the truth of its religion. Now this feeling might 
in some cases rise into a desire to be received into their 
community, and in others might at least express itself in 
heartfelt sympathy with their future and with the honour of 
their sacred objects; and the favour shown to them by tho 
mighty ruler of the then known w'orld certainly quickened this 
active sympathy on the part of many heathens. The prophets 
of the time, who have been described above, had therefore all 
the more giound for anticipating that even the heathen would 
devote their affectionate assistance of every kind to the re- 
turning exiles, nay, that piinces and princesses would be as 
it were the guardians and nurses of the feeble mfaucy of 
the community as Jerusalem rose from its ruins.** Indeed, 
generally speaking, the richer and more influential Judeans 
were very little disposed to return. Most of those, on the 
other hand, who did not shrink from the hardships of the 
journey and tho new settlement wore, accoidtng to evoiy 
indication, so utterly heljiless and destitute that these thoughts 
and anticipations may easily bo understood, though they would 
liave been impossible in tho earlier and more prosperous days of 
the nation; and we can well conceive how important this second 
privilege granted by Cyrus must have been to thorn. We do not 
know exactly to what extent, or in what form the necessities 
of the exiles were relieved by these benefactions ; * but poverty 
and helplessness of every kind were the lot of the settlers 

that fhoy would heat once a glory ami ii tha m his second comiiOMfioii, Is xlix 
wmotification to tho procession of the 22 aqq, lx 8-10, Ixi r>~n Ixvi 12 19 
cxileH ictnriim^ from Unliylon, as they sq , of Un. 2, and turthor, p 4o These 
bore thnu in their niulst as th<‘ir holiest thoughts and anticipations, hoMcror are 
pofwe&sion , font, willbocome still clearer expanded and brightened Ijy tho gmit 
hereafter that there can l>e no reference to Unnamed until they nsieh a height cotro* 
tho ancient sacred of the Covenant. sponding to tlio general elevation of his 

» No mow than this cm ongiually be suivey, hut wo must notion this account 
implied m tho words JKzr i 4, of tor G. mishikt' thoir historical fouinlation ’ 

** « , . , ^ ex<*option of ilm very 

9 The gieat Unnamed first speaks of general statement of Kzr. u G, 
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loiicy after tlie new foundation of Jerusalem, and constituted 
one^of the greatest contrasts between the later and the earlier 
•people. Hence there was much depression and despondency m 
the hearts of the new Israel. The fear that, at any rate, the 
sanctuary of the true God -(rery likely would not attain to suit- 
able splendour, and that the external honour of its worshippers 
was suffering in the eyes of numbers of heathens, was a source 
of skll deeper sorrow to many Israelites, and excited thoughts 
and wishes within them which were far removed fiom the older 


iJabiuxi. „ • * 1. 

We may however, doubt whether Cyrus g'ave permission to 
this first band of returning exdes to take possesdon again of 
the whole territory of the former kingdom of Judah. Bren the 
very brief account of the Chronicler makes everything which 
took place at this time revolve exclusively round the Temple 
and Jerusalem. The whole circuit of the ancient holy city, 
with a suitable piece of territory, must of course have been 
made over to the restored exiles, and evacuated by the foreign 
inhabitants who might have settled there in the meanwhile. 
It is however, very remarkable that in the exact list of the first 
restoration (to be discussed presently) we find new settlers 
mentioned only in a small number of the cities of the ancient 
kingdom, and these are for the most part only the iioithem 
cities which, together with Jerusalem, were reckoned as belong- 
ing to the ancient Benjamin. In a southern direction -we only 
find Bethlehem, which, since the time of David," had been 
almost mseparahly united with Jerusalem. Such a phenomenon 
cannot he accidental. It was certainly made known in Babylon 
that no cities except these would be open to the returning 
exiles; and none but these, together with Jerusaloin, were 
occupied in the first instance. 

Now, in the first place, we should he ready to sus[)ect the 
Idumeans, on genei-al grounds,* of being concerned in tins 
matter, since they were Israel’s most hitter foes when Jern- 


J We see this, for example, only a few 
years later, an the case of the disciple who 
added the words in Is. xxm 15-17 to the 
ancient orrtcle on Tyre Ibis i&. m par- 
ticular, the meaning of the words of vox 
17 sq Even in Tob xiv. 6, the poverty 
of the second temple is a subject ot 

lament * _ 

« We have this list twice in Ear n 
and Neliem vji , and a third time, ni a 
vfiy ancient copy with many variants, in 
1 Bhdia& V, 7-46. The names given m 


Ezr 11 21-3-1 all belong to cities^ only 
* the f»ous of the other Elam,’ \er 81, eh 
vox' 7, and ‘the sons oi liaiim,’ ver. 32 
(ef Neh ni H. x 28 [27 |, xn. 15), nro 
out of place here, and are omitted more- 
over in 1 Ebdras. The pOMtion of mo^t 
ot tne Cities mentioned liere th. generall> 
speahing, known with eoilamty 
® fSee yol iv, pp 271, 271. F 80 sq 
Of algo vol u p 335 sqq , arnl tin bi'ief 
remarks on Lam iv 21 irnhi* /hr Mr'/,? 
A, Rs 3 5, p 345, vkI ed 
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Salem was destroyed ; and, in the second place, we actually find 
them in possession of important portions of the ancient terri- 
tory of Judah and Israel even so late as in the times of the 
Maccabees ; and we shall see more clearly hereafter how hotly 
the doubtful contest for these distiicts was maintained between 
the Idumeans and Israel, even in these later times. They were 
then in possession of the whole of the southern part of the old 
kingdom of Judah, with the ancient capital of Hebron, up to 
the former territory of the Philistines to the west ; ^ but even 
further north-east of Jerusalem, between Jericho and the terri- 
tory of the inhabitants of Samaria, now very much contracted, 
they occupied a tract of land extending to the Jordan, with 
Aciabat as its capital. This city seems, as far as we can make 
out, to have been founded here in the first instance by the 
Idumeans. The whole district was still called after it Acrabat- 
tin^ in the Greco-Roman times.^ How the Idumeans became 
possessed of these tracts of land as regular settlers we have, it 
IS true, no direct evidence; but there are certain indications 
which point to a tolerably safe conclusion. Obviously the}’- 
were put iii possession of these southern and north-eastern 
tracts by Nabucliodrozzor, as a reward for the repeated and 
faithful assistance they had rendered him in his wars with 
Jerusalem, and in order that they might hold it in check upon 
two sides. It may have been that the kingdom of Judah, when 
the last king, Zedeldah, was placed upon the throne, was 
already reduced to these narrow confines as a punishment for 
the revolt which had preceded,^ or it may have been that on 
the destruction of the kingdom, Jerusalem alone, witli its im- 
mediate environs, came under the special ban, and so mnst be 
left desert, while the rest of the country fell to the Idumeans. 
These old hereditary foes of Israel were still occupying that 
portion of the territory of which they had taken iiossession, 


* 1 Mice iv 15, 29,61, v 65 , 2 Macc, 
X, 16, Jos Btll Jiid 1 21, 10, weftt- 
wardfa lay, m partietilar, the cities of 
Adora and Marii-sa, of %’vhich we f.hall 
often have to speak below, Jos Bel! Jud 
h 8, 4 , Aiit xni. 9, 1. G-««a, too, on the 

south- west, is often mentioned as an 
Idnmean boundary, Joe rontr Ap li 10 
A short reference is prcser\ed from 
earlier times m 1 Esdras iv. 50 (et vor. 
45), and is repeated with amplification by 
Josephus, AnU xi 3, 8. 

® 1 Macc V. 3. The name of Acrabit 
IS found in the Book of Jubilees, c xxix 
(Jakrhh, der JhhL Wm in, p. 36), and 
that of Acrabattm^ often in Josephus and 


others. On the site of the place Akrabbim, 
cf Eusebius in the Onmna^t According 
to the same Qaomahticon there wa«, even 
a little city I ailed Kdumia situated in this 
neighbourhood, and the rums of both ha^ u 
})ecn rediscovered in modorn times, cf 
Kieport’s Atlas and Robinson’s Bih. En 
11 . p 280, ed 1836, also Adomin %n Thet- 
mail peregrmctio, c xi. p 30. Laur, 37, 
Brux 

® In that case, an easy explanation 
would be atForcled of the phenomenon 
pointed out m vol iv p 271 sq„ and the 
two fortresses mentioned p 273 would only 
be retaken bv Judah in the last war; but 
there is no explicit pxoof of this 
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wlien Cyrus saiietioued tlie return, and, as far as wc can tell, 
this inonarcli -was by no means prepared to expel tbe Idnmeaiis 
from the lands they had occupied and cultivated for fifty or 
sixty years. The violence of the fi esh collisions between the 
Judeans and the Idumeanswhichsoon arose out of these relations, 
and the persistency with which the new Israel maintained, at 
least in hope and aspiration, its claim to its ancient sacred 
possessions, may he gathered clearly from the prophetic utter- 
ances of the time.' Yet twenty years after, when Zechariah 
preached, the southern and western districts of the ancient 
land of the tribe of Judah had not yet been reeolomsed by 
IsraeL^i La^,. on, towards the time of Nehemiah, they must have 
succeeded already m gaming a firm footing in Hebron, for 
example, and in other places to the south It is probable also 
that the Idumeans themselves soon lost a great deal of their 
prestige and power by internal divisions and commotions, for 
tiiere’^are clear indications* that their monarchy, which was 
now only held in vassalage, still continued to he elective. 

So small, then, even in its extension, was the commencement 
of the new community. But in numbers, too, the restoration 
itself was in the fi.rst instance scanty enough ; for it might 
easily be foreseen that the returning exiles, iu addition to the 
dangers of the journey, would have to contend against a thou- 
sand difdculties amid the ruins of their ancient country ; and 
so it can only have been the more courageous, and those who 
were inspired by a more eager love for their fonner fatherland 
and its sanctuary, who would now decide to set forth at once 
and commence the new settlement. We still know with cer- 
tainty that the whole number of those who then reassembled 
in the ruins of Jerusalem and the other cities which were open 
to them, did not amount to more than 42,360 men, with 7,337 
servants of both sexes. An accurate record of the primitive 
condition of the new settlement was certaiiilj' made soon after 
some kind of order had been established, and although it has 
only been preserved in two or three versions, which already ex- 
hibit a tolerably wide divergence from each, other, yet on the 


' P 15 fq. 

2 This may be inferred Mitli snflScicnt 
certainty from the ivords of Zecli tii 7, 
comp with Til 2 

3 This follows from the yery accurate 
cahilogTie of the cities actually inhabited 
m Neliernwh’s time, Kcli xi 2o^33 , nay, 
we may rea*^onah]y conclude from it that 
many of the cities had not been fully re- 
populated ];cfore NchennahV time, for 


oflH*rwts*G the catalogue would hav’C no 
real significanco. Moreover, Nchoiiudirs 
own o.italogue of tlio districts which tot^k 
an active part in building of the walls, 
Nch 111 1-32, proves the foaino thing when 
compared wuh Ezr, li. and Koh viu 
‘ In x\xiv 12, Tlio scntoiica pro- 
nounced jn Mai i 2-5 also haw a clear 
rofcronco to these heavy siibscfjuoiit 
disasters of the Jdumcatis 
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whole it is very trustworthy, and is full of those instructive details 
which are peculiar to documents of this description.^ Of the 
thousands who returned, many, no doubt, were descendants of 
the great band of captives who were carried away with King 
Jehoiachin.® These men, since they were, to begin with, so 
numerous, and at the same time were drawn from the better 
classes of the people, must have been generally regarded as the 
proper representatives of the nation in Babylon. A certain 
connection was still for the most part maintained amongst 
them, and joint regulations, like those concerning the days of 
penance already mentioned,^ could most readily emanate from 
them. Any one, indeed, who should only consider the numbers 
of those who were carried away under public supervision, on 
occasion of the first and second conquests of Jerusalem,* would 
be at a loss to understand how even so many as 42,000 could 
return ; but we may certainly assume that on its final reduction 
the great mass of the Judeans were handed over as booty to 
the Chaldean conquerors, and that these also now received their 
fieedom. 

But the most fortunate circumstance of the time was that 
two men were found in Babylon to put themselves at the head 
of the movement, who, by their lofty zeal for Israel and its 
God, by the distinction of their tribe and family, and by the 
vigour of their age (neither appears to have been very old), were 
exactly qualified to become the leaders of the people as it rose 
again at a period of such great depression. ZerubhabeP sprang 
from the royal house of David. He was a grandson, through 

* Tho document concerning tho fir&t P 22, sq 
inhaktants of tho iiG\y kingdom only * Vol iv pp 2G1. sq. 274 sq 

reach(‘S flora Kzr. ii 1 to vor 67, and ib Spelt by tho Hellenist& Zorohahel, 
quite curnplelo within this compass, and hut also Zoronib<ibol in many of the oldest 
the length of the two or throe duplicates MSS. in Luke ni 27 IL' is universdly 
nientioiied aboio [p 80, note 2] is not called a son of Hhealtjel (Ilolloniistic 
gi cater Rut no doubt the reguster <is :SaXadi'fj\) by his own contemporaries, 
now have it was originally wiittcn by the Hag i 1, 12, n 2, 23, and in the fame 
oldest histoiian of tho trnio in tho ' Book way by the Chronicler, Ezr ui, 2, 8, v. 2. 
of the generations of those who returned 1 Ohroii ixi 17-19 is tho only authority 
from. Babylon,* Mentioned in Nch vii. 5, for the statement that he was a son of 
which may still bo flet<‘ct('d by certain Podaiah, and that Shealtiel had no son. 
peculiarities of language, cf vol i p. 189. But no doubt an ancient ckncal error 
The loading mirahors luue remain eel tho has crept into this passage of the 
same in all tho thiee copies, but m other Chiomtles, moreover, according to 
^e&pec^s very great differences in details Holmes-Paibon'i, the MSS of the LXX 
have crept in, which supply sufficient are also '\ery far from agieeing in this 
proof of the groat Ubeities taken by many place Probably the mention of the sons 
ancient copyists A marked example of of Pedaiah has dioppocl out In opposition 
this maybe found in the passage men- to this passage, and to Malt i 12, he 
tinned on p 78 about the sacred vessels, is not traced back to Solomon m Luke 
which seems ultimately to have been do- iii. 27* The expre<<6ion m tho Ai>renbw 
rived from this same ancient Book, Mobib^ iv , *unm qtit ebt stijna eos/ pro- 

® Vol iv p. 26 1 sq. bably designates Zerubbabel, 
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Sliealtiel, of King Jeconia.li, wlio had died ^ about 500 b.c., 
and at this time, therefore, he was by no means too far ad- 
vanced in years ; besides, we know that he and his colleague 
were both living twenty years afterwards. This colleague 
was Joshua (or Jeshua, as the Chronicler calls him through- 
out, in accordance with the later usage, but in opposition 
to the older authoiities), a son of Jozadak, who had been 
sent into exile after the destruction of Jerusalem, together 
with his father, the high -priest Seraiah,^ He vras, therefore, 
about the same age as Zerubbabel, and both belonged to the 
younger geneiation of the exiles. The priests, in general, took 
a most active part in the enterprise ; and tins passage oflsiaePs 
history shows in the strongest light how the continued existence 
of a nation may be promoted by the presence of distinguished 
families of long-inherited position, occupation, and honour in 
its midst ; for Israel would never have reassembled so easily 
unless certain self-sacrificing descendants of the 2 ‘>i'ie<}tly and 
Davidic famibes had folt that the voice of history called upon 
them to make every effort for their peojile. And it it was a 
great gain to have such men, exalted by the nobility of thoir 
descent, and by personal high-mindedness, who, as the natural 
representatives of the people, showed themselves comjdehdy 
worthy of the call, it was an advantage of equal iuqiortance to 
find, if not in the ancient royal house, at least in the hereditary^ 
high-priest and Ms universally known and honoured family, a 
firm nucleus round which the remaining members of the peoide 
might rally. 

Those who were merely Levites took a far less active part ; 
and most of them, being accustomed to a simpler mode of life, 
appear to have fallen in more readily with foreign usages.-* 
This disproportion in the number of the Levites remained 
essentially the same in later times, and a complete chang<% 
therefore, in the general relations between the Levites and the 
priests was gradually established throughout the new state. In 
earlier times the priests had really been, as it wore, tbe few 
princes of a great host of Levites 5 but the numbers of tbe 
latter were now so small that their efforts to put themselves on 
a footing of equality with the priests were more and more 
successful, especially as they had been constantly raising their 

1 P 18. Uif^mimbfrof thoLt*’ntffc wi«s«rpnMnprIy 

® Cf. the pfi&sagef? qiiofed m vol i p, snmll in pomjmrison witli th.it ot fh«* 
171 4, with 2 Kings xxv 18 pnc«»ts Thr* »imo phenommon 8ubs«- 

® Both these facts result from Ezr. ii quontly ropeatttfl hi K'/ra’s experHtion 
36-^2, Aocordi.'g to these accurate (Ufa Ky'r vni. 10, on vihi<*h mofc indou. 
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position since the time of David. ^ Still the authority of the 
Pentateuch was so clearly opposed to this that centuries elapsed 
before they saw the claims they now put forward more and more 
fully recognised, until, towards the close of the whole Hagio- 
cracy, their objects were almost entirely realised.^ — On the other 
hand, at the very commencement of the new kingdom, the right 
of the high-priest Joshua to some of the highest privileges of 
his office was disputed, as, for example, to the use of the holiest 
offerings^ for himself and his companions.^ The reason alleged 
was simply that he was without the necessary insignia of his 
office, especially the venerable adornment of the Urim and 
When Jerusalem was conquered, the last high- 
priest was doubtless stripped by the Chaldean king of the 
whole of his costly array, and this could not be restored at 
once, partly on account of the expense, but partly, and indeed 
chiefly, because the royal permission to wear such a costume of 
more than princely splendour was not to be obtained imme- 
diately.® This difficulty was, indeed, arranged afterwards, so that 
Joshua’s house was evon acknowledged on the part of the king. 
But there still remained one deficiency, of which we shall have 
to speak hereafter ; and it is remaikable that even in regard 
to this highest point, the new kingdom was siill unlike the old 
one, and remained as it were incomplete, waiting for something 
better. — Of the royal house, however, no member but Zerub- 
babel seems to have braved the first dangers. Afterwards, no 
doubt, when the new settlement was consolidated, other de- 
scendants of David may have followed him ; for instance, we 
know for certain of one who accompanied Ezra,^ But in the 
first instance the success of the whole undertaking depended 
])ro-eminently on the good understanding between these two 
men, each of whom lepreseiited one of the different powers 
which had formed from ancient times the continuous circle of 
the outward sovereignty of Israel. 

Before the commencement of the expedition, the individual 
exiles ranged themselves under leaders, as though according 
to their ancestral houses,’ each without doubt both claiming 
and receiving, as fiir as possible, the national position and the 
property which he or his ancestors had enjoyed. We also know 


^ Vols ir. 

* Vol, vi. p 55(J [German E^lition], 

* Soo Alterihuhwr, p 3o2 

* Tills If. tlio nafiUMl mforenro from 
the indication in E/r, ii. 63 of the want 

that time of a hi;g:h priest qualified to 
pronounce a hnal judgment m the affairs 


of the priests (see more on this matter 
holow) , cf the later narrative in X 
Esdias w 54, 

* 337 f-qq. 

* These (‘omdusioiis may fairly be drawn 
from 1 Esdras iv. 54. 

’ >kr. vin. 3. 
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that Cyrus allo-wed them to set out with joyous demonstrations 
and under adequate protection.* Great numbers attaclied 
tliemselves to the expedition who wei’e unable to prove their 
descent from the priestly or from any other Im-aelite tribe, and 
who, on this account, could scarcely obtain all^ the nghts 
to which they laid claim.“ — Arrived in the ancient father- 
land, they closed their ranks firmly, in part round their 
recognised leaders, in part round the cities in which they had 
settled; and it was in accordance with this arrangemoiit that 
the above-mentioned ® register was drawn up.'* But as soon as 
the very first outline of a people of Israel was foiined once 
more, and the first flights of a new and somewhat independent 
life began to stir within it, it immediately organised itself 
under the supervision of twelve men, amongst whom Zerubbabol 
and Joshua were but primi %nter pares/ so loyally ^ did this 
fragment of the nation cling to its ancient institutions and 
traditions, even in its later history. Whether this supreme 
council of twelve elders, chosen from the heads of the people, 
remained in constant attendance on the governor in tho new 
kingdom of Jahveh,® we do not exactly know so far as concerns 
this period; but it is probable that it was so, since the eldeis 


^ Th .0 passage contained in 1 Esdras v 
1-6, tlioTigh, no doubt, some-vihat alteiod 
‘Hid expanded in accordance witli his object 
\)j the last author ot this work (vid mfi ), 
certainly stood originally after Ezr. i , a 
position with which its contents are com- 
pletely in harmony It has only to be 
considered that the chronological data, 
given m 1 Esdras y 6 must hare stood 
here to make the words Ezr i 1, in 1, 
8 intelligible , besides, the style has 
exactly tho Chionicler’s tone The only 
difficulty IS laised by the appearance of 
Jehoidkimas a son of Zoiobabel, 1 Esdias 
V 5 Ifo such person appears anywhere 
else, and he would be quite out of place 
in connection with Joshua , but the fact 
th^t several priests ought to have been 
eniimerdted seems to show that the con- 
nection. of the words in this passage h.is 
not been preserved correctly, 

2 Ezr. 11 59-63, 

» P 83, note 1. 

^ Huch of the obscurity of the often 
mentioned passage in Ezr. ii disappears 
if we compare it with the similar list in 
Ezr. vnji 1-20, and again with Neb, iii. 
1-32, X 14-26 [x 13-25], and other 
more scattered observations We then 
•see that the leaders under whose names 
the people voluntarily coilected them&olvos 
were for the most part distinguished men 
n ho were either still liriiig, or had In ed 


shortly before Amongst those is the 
curious name PachtilJi'Moahy i c govorin>r 
of Moab this may li.i ve gr.ulu.ill y become 
the ordinary designation of an Isiaelite 
who had been called, by the eonfideuce in 
him of the Chaldean goveiumcnt, to tho 
governorship of JVIoab, had filled this 
office for a long period, and gained tlieieby 
great powoi, but finally returned to tho 
community of Israel, That all who 
ranged themsches under a popular 
leader should be called his sons is nothing 
extraordinary 

® This remarkalfie fact may be (h‘du(‘od 
with certainty from the wouls of Ezi ii, 
2, when eomparod with the other copy, 
Neh vii 7. The fullest and best leadings 
aie now found in tho latter, but wo may 
conclude that thf;> were once to bo found 
in Ezr n. alf*(y, from 1 Kstlran v, 8, and 
even from some of the LXX, That 
exactly tw’clve men were intended here is 
clear from the addition ^ after tho number 
of the men (properly the fathers) of the 
people of Israel/ The number Iwoho 
itself will in like manner appear several 
tunes again m tins period , cf Ezr vi^ 17, 
and especially vnu 16, on which vnl infr. 

The < heads of the people* are always 
mentioned along with Zonibbabel and 
Joshua, when the leaders of the new king- 
dom are to be described, Ezr jv 2, 8, ct, 
V 9, vi, 7 sq. , but their number is not 
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arc lieiicefoitli constantly mentioned m connection with him, 
■while the simple heads of the people, with the members of their 
families, also bear a special name, viz. yiolles ovfree men.'- Dif- 
ferent from these, again, were the simple superintendents of 
the separate districts or the smaller cities.® For the rest, all 
these various grades of elders were chosen by the people them- 
selves, under the governor, so that the internal organisation 
and administration were established on a very independent 
footing, while the Persians were content with their supremacy. 
The ‘"nobles and elders (superintendents) ’ were the ordinary 
representatives of the people;® but whenever an important 
change was proposed, requiring the exertion and co-operation 
of all, the people itself assembled to deliberate and decide.* 
Zerubbabel, however, as the descendant of David, was con- 
sidered the recognised head of the new nation of Jerusalem, 
and was certainly entrusted by Cyrus with the control of his 
co-religionists, and we know that in this capacity he bore the 
Persian title of Tirshatha, that is High Sheriff.^ We further 
know that besides the family name of Zerubbabel® he also 
bore the court name of Sheshbazzar, or rather Sasabazzar,^ by 
which he was doubtless designated even under the Chaldean 


exactly stated m these pa&s<igo& It is 
not likely, hoMorcr, that the number of 
loaders was fixed at twelve simply foi the 
3 ouiney back. 

* Those are the whom Nehemiah 

bo often mentions in coniiinction with the 
The name moreover, is 

intculunged with it as a synonym, Noli. 
Ill 6, X 30 [29] On the other hand, 
they aro called Ezr ix 2, x 8, 14, 

Neh IV. 10, m so f.n as they wore ac- 
tually in office That, the pnests did not 
belong to this body loJlows Ironi Neh. 
V 12. c£ 7 

* The D'Jp* with which DiJpT i« inter- 

changeable, Ezr X 8, 14, IX 2, but they 
also, as offico-bearerM, are known by the 
general teini in 9, 12, 14, 15, 

16, 17, 18, 19. According to this pas- 
sage a district is called and Jeru- 
salem had two such , a circuit is chilled 
Neh. ill. 22, xii. 28 

^ Cf the remarks on Neh. x, 2-28 
below. 

* This rests on such clear endenco as 
Ezr X. 7-9, 12, Noli, ii 16-18 

* In Ezr u 63 it is in itself doiibtfal, 
It IS true, whether Zoiub babel is intended 
under this offiend title, bub it becomes 
certain on the compaijison of Neh. vn. 65, 


70 , for it IS only through an oversight 
that the woids of Neh vn 70 are absent 
from Ezr n , and therefore from 1 Esdras 
V 41, while It is quite a mistake of 1 
Esdias V 40 (where oneMS leads TSlecfiias 
diced ’ArQaplas) to take the Tiishathato 
bo Nehemiah Eor the rest, Zcruhliabtd 
is also knowni by hiscoiitcmporaiics under 
the name Pac^ia, wdiich was intiodncecl 
with the Assyrian supicmaoy, IT.ig i 1, 
14, li 2, 21, cf Ezr vi 7 The ti(lo 
Tirshatha, which i;o{ippoars aftonvards 
with Nchomiali, is, on the other hand, 
genuine Persian 

It IS clear that the parents of this 
child, who was born in Babylon, made some 
reference to that cify in the name, but 
it o«in scarcely bo a contraction of 

* scattoied to Babylon,’ for this sigmlica- 
tion would not be appropriate to the 
noiv-born child, porlups it is lathor 
from ‘child of Babylon ’ 

’’ It IS certainly never said in Ihc Book 
of Ezra that this Sas«i.baz7ar wa*^ identical 
with Zoruhhabcl , but sineo iii i. 8, 11 be 
is called i e royal pimce of JiuM, 
and in V U, 16, is designated by the 
Assyrian official title as an equiva- 

lent, it IS impossiblo not to consider him 
and Zerubbabel to be the same. This is 
only a fresh proof that the Book of Ezra 
IS compiled from very diilbieut sources 
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supremacy.' But his privileges were circumscribed- Close to 
him, and in important matters certsiinly superior to him, was 
one of the Persian governors of the whole of Syria, or the 
country west of the Euphrates.^ This was probably the officer 
resident in Samaria, who also went to Jerusalem for a few 
days every year to pass sentence in the most important cases, 
and there, at a north-eastern point of the wall;, established his 
dieaded tribunal.® 


II The Ebttten of the Ten Tribes, and the State op the 

SEVERAL Districts of the Ancient Land of Israel. 

Xa may regard it, then, as certain that the original 
permission of the Persian government for the restoration of a 
coiiimunity in the ancient fatherland referred only to Jeru- 
salem and its immediate vicinity, and by no means embraced 
the whole extent even of the former kingdom of Judah. And 
yet, at any rate about a hundred years later, in Nehemiah’s time, 
we see nearly the whole of this larger district once more in- 
habited by Israelites, and firmly consolidating itself round 
Jerusalem.'* We must suppose, therefore, that the original 
permission of the Persian government was gradually extended, 
and that the first expedition under Zerubbabel was followed 
by an increasing number of stragglers, until the southern and 
western portions of Judea were peopled more and more by the 
descendants of its ancient inhabitants, and the Idnmeans, 
though not indeed compelled to retire within their ancient 
boundaries, were nevertheless obliged to tolerate Judean settlers 
on their territory. We can no longer recognise the particulars 
of all these subsequent expeditions. They must at any rate 
have attached themselves closely to the new ground now 
granted ; but the expeditions of Ezra and Neheiniah, of which 
more below, may serve as instructive examples of them. 

This phenomenon, moreover, receives additional significance 
in connection with two other more important questions, which 
lie so close at our feet that we cannot pass them over. In the 
first place, we see at a subsequent period, in the great field of 

^ The LXX give the name taaa^aadp, there -were afc least two governors m Syria 
1 Esdras ^va^ourtrip (jn aome MSS less (perhaps at Damascus and at Tyre), on 
correctly ‘Zap,av(r(rdp and iSa^arcro-ap) both of whom Jerus ilem was dependent, 
These promuif*iations at any rate, have but it was spr dally dependent on one, 
more of the iing of Assyiian than the Ezr v S, Neh ni 34 [iv 2], cf Esfch i 3 
Mafaoretic has In Jos Ant xi 1, 3, he ^ This follov-s from the very important 
fis even called ’A/8ao'<rdp incKlental remark m Neh in. 7 

It follows fiom Neh. n 7-9 that * P 82. 
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universal history lying open to our view, the non-heathen 
inhabitants of the extreme north of Palestine keeping ap a con- 
nection with the temple at Jerusalem, and regarded as Israelites 
in the full sense. By descent, too, they were traced back 
to the ancient people, and even if individuals of heathen blood 
at length became just like Isiaelites among them, as we may 
admit without hesitation, yet the mass of them were always 
supposed to have sprung from the blood of Israel. Now, when 
did these men connect themselves with the new Jerusalem? 
and what was their character? had they always occupied that 
part of the country, or did descendants from the former king- 
dom of Judah gradually emigrate thither? or where else did 
they come from ^ We could form a safer judgment on these 
inquiries if we had documentary ev-idence of the character of 
the Chaldean division and administration of the whole country, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; but no record of this has 
been preserved. So far as we can now j*udge, from a number of 
indications, the position of affairs was as follows. The Idu- 
means demanded possession of all Israelite lands, ^ partly on 
account of their recent services, and partly in virtue of ancient 
hereditary claims; but Nabuchodrozzor only handed over to 
their jurisdiction the portions of the country already specified.* 
The districts which did not pass into the possession of the Idu- 
mean vassal-king, viz. Jerusalem itself the small territory round 
it, which was still, in the first instance, placed under a J udean 
governor,® and now, together with Jerusalem, formed the basis 
of the nev/ community, and, in addition, Galilee in particular, 
were subject directly to the Chaldeans. Samaria, and a small 
district belonging to it, were, as we have seen, occupied by 
aliens ; ^ and elsewhere, too, numbers of foreigners had cer- 
tainly by this time penetrated here and there into the land ; 
for instance, the great city of Scytliopolis, south-west of the 
Lake of Galilee, had acquired a territory even earlier,® and 
remained an almost entirely free city far into the Greek 
period,® at the time in question inclining rather to the Sama- 
ritans than the Judeans. But certainly the central part of the 
country, as well as the district beyond the Jordan, and Galilee 
in particular more than the rest, were still inhabited by many 


^ Cf Ezekiel’s very distinct utterances 
on this subject, especially xxxv 10 

* P 81 

® Vol IV p 276 sq. 

* Ibid p 216 sqq 

* Ibid p 231 

* According to such indications as Jos. 


Ant xiii 15, 4, and elsewhere Further 
evidence of an advance southwards of 
more Aramean-s peaking peoples is found 
in the frequent occurrence in later times 
of village^ instead of house in 

the composition of the names of places 
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descendants of Israel who remained true to their religion as 
far as the pressure of the times allowed. And so the country 
continued thus straitened, until the time of the new Persian 
dynasty ; and even this made no change designedly, ^ except 
in putting Israel again in possession of Jerusalem, with the 
small district belonging to it. What further consequences, 
however, lay all concealed in this seemingly small alteration ' 

2 . But here we are at once met by the second question, what 
became of the descendants of the Ten Tribes formerly caCTied 
away by the Assyrians? If they, too, were ever to come back 
again, the present circumstances and opportunity were the 
most suitable for doing so ; and if the mass of them were eager 
for a return to their ancient home, it was now^ high time 
to accomplish it, for even where settlers have in the first 
instance been transported by force, their ancient fatherland 
tends more and more to become a foreign country to them. 
We do not, however, possess any such simple and explicit 
evidence as would enable us to settle this question easily, and 
we cannot be surprised that all kinds of conjectures were formed 
on the subject at a tolerably early period, or that in modern 
times they have multiplied still further, and in some cases 
assumed perfectly monstrous proportions. 

From an early period the great prophets had foretold the 
certainty of a final return of the captive exiles of the Ten 
Tribes as well as of the others ; and later ages always found a 
specially prominent example of this in the bold image which 
T saie b had adopted of Israel returning across the Euphrates as 
safely and as mightily as it had once come home from Egypt 
across the sea.* This prediction was fulfilled during these 
decades as completely as was at all possible in its immediate 
sense. But since it was more and more strongly felt in the 
following centuries how far the whole of the new kingdom 
lagged behind the expectations formed about it, this prediction, 
as then read in the holy scriptures, like the similar one of the 
seventy years,® and, indeed, nearly all the ancient prophecies, 
came to be interpreted, by the narrow views which then 
began to prevail, in too rigid a sense. It was considered as good 
as unfulfilled in the letter ; and its accomplishment was, there- 
fore, relegated altogether to the future which still remained. 
FI. Josephus,® accordingly, mentions on one occasion, though 
quite incidentally and without giring any further details, that 
the Ten Tribes stiU remained in his time beyond the Buphiates 

' Is sq li 1.5, cf-ver 11 sq , Zech x sxxi Ssq 2nsq , Ezek iv.xxivn 1,5-38. 
8-11, Micah m 14, Jer iii 13-19, * P. 72 sqq ^ Ani.m 5,2. 
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ill countless hosts, and almost at the same date a later imitator 
of the prophets introduces a picture of their return across the 
Euphrates into the great design which he is sketching of the 
Messianic future,^ The calmer language of the earlier Tal- 
mudists never rises above general anticipations and hopes on 
behalf of the Ten Tribes 5 ^ but during the centuries which 
followed the final destruction of Jerusalem, the belief took 
firmer and firmer root in the nation that somewhere in the 
far north-east a better people of Israel was to be found, living 
in happy union and hoping for the Messiah ; and inasmuch 
as certain writers bound up this belief very closely with the 
stories of the Middle Ages concerning Alexander’s expedi- 
tion to the extreme north of Asia as to the end of the known 
world, there arose the strangest representations of these 
Judeans ‘beyond,’ belonging as it were to another world.^ 
Thus, in the ninth century after Christ, the learned Jew Eldad, 
himself descended from the tribe of Dan, undertook a fruitless 
journey, we are told, in search of the ten Tribes,^ and other 
Jewish travellers, also, of the later Middle Ages were fond of 
discoursing of them,^ A zeal of a very different kind, however, 
has been roused among the Christians of the last centuries of 
our era for the discovery of these lost tribes ; and since they 
despaired of finding them again on the Euphrates, at least in 
the countless numbers of which Josephus speaks, many learned 
men have sought for them through the whole world. Wherever 
anyone fancied he had detected a certain resemblance to Jewish 

^ 4 [2] E&dras xin This remarkable the bariiers of the noith If, however, we 
representation shows that in the fiistceu- refer back to the original works of Jose- 
tury of the Chnstian era a great host of phns, we see clearly how the Sabbatical 
Israelites was believed to he living in stream which Joseplins describes {lieU 
peace in some 1 emote country situated to Jicd vii 5, 1) incidentally aud quite in- 
the north-east, and that their origin was telligibly (though he goes beyond Pliny, 
tiaced to the Ten Tribes , but it also Bist Nat xxxi 1 8, ad Jin.), might he in- 
pioves that even at this early date nothing geniously brought into connection with 
but misty notions of this kind were pre- those boundaries of the world, and at 
served about the history of the dispei Sion last substituted, with lefeience to the 
of these Ten Tribes Ten Tubes, in the place of the Euphrates 

^ In the Mishnah, Sanhedrhi x 3, at of the ancient prophets, as was alieady 
the end (cf the Gemcna thereon, fol done by Josippon, vi 1, p 546 
110b), we find for the first time the gene- ■* The little book which passes under 
ral statement ‘ The Ten Tubes will never Eldad’s name is punted in various Hebrew 
return,’ which was the opinion of R collections, the latest of which is Jellinek’s 
Akiba especially , but R Eliezer thought Bet haMtdrash, m pp 6-11, 11 pp 
he might promise them a ceitain lestoia- 102—113, but we must fiist settle with 
tion In this as in other respects R. more precision how much of it, after all, 
Akiba was too exclusively Judaic is true, for in those times the whole 

3 This IS seen most clearly in the woik Islamite world was full of half fictitious 
of Josippon (mentioned on p. 71 sq), H 16, stones of travel v. m t ? 

compared with the conclusion of the whole ® TroMeh of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. 
work, VI. 66 This is the source of the cit , pp 104, 107,110, Oarmoly’s 
greater part of the later Oiiental accounts raireSf pp 326-29, 336 sqq , 359 sq, 
of the expedition of Alexander against 
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customs or cast of features in any distant people, there he 
would make out descendants of the Tea Tribes ; and it often 
happened that scattered legends, whether obscure or boastful, 
ainoug such a nation came to aid the quest, for many a Christian 
or Islamite tribe was ready to pride itself on such a descent on 
account of its sacred writings. Thus, attempts have been made 
to rediscover them in the Afghans,^ in the Chinese Jews, ^ in the 
Parthians and Buddhists,® nay, even in the wandering tribes of 
North America.'^ But even the best attempt of this kind, 
namely, that made in IS^O by Dr. Asahel Grant,® to rediscover 
them ill the Nestonan Jews and Jezids of the mountains north 
of the ancient Nineveh, is by no means successful. — This might 
seem to warrant the exactly opposite conjecture, that every one 
belonging to the Ten Tribes had in the early times of their 
deportation and settlement in a foreign land been so completely 
lost among the heathen, and so thoroughly adopted their cha- 
racter, that even at the time of the liberation under Cyrus not 
a single trace of them any longer remained. 

But to this idea a number of objections suggest them- 
selves. It is true that the captives of the Ten Tribes were 
on an average hardly so faithful to the true religion as were 
those of Judah. This is, in fact, only what we should expect 
from the general position and civilisation of the former kmg- 


^ The AEglican cleigyma-n Joseph 
WolR, of JeT^’i&h extraction, ^ho "went in 
quest ot the Afghans -with a special view 
to this object, lelinqiiished the erroi 
For the re&t, cf Zc'itschr jui cIcl^ MoT' 
qtTilandill p 2S6 sq , Qott I G-el Anz , 
1857, p 1590 

^ As yet no sufficiently clear and com- 
prehensive researches have been made into 
the history of the fiist arrival in China of 
the Jews, who «ire scattired very thinly 
m the interior Even in the most modern 
times English missionaries profess to 
have discoveied there an ancient Jewish 
stock, with peculiar sacred books , see 
Journcd oj the American 07 lenfal Society ^ 
vol 11 p 341 sq , and Bemie die V Orient, 
March, 1851. Since then, up to 1864, the 
Judeo-Olimeseresearches have been pushed 
mn h further, and A is believed that very 
ancient remains of the people are to be 
found there , but this is not proved for 
certain as yet Cf A1 Wylie in J Sum- 
mers’s Ohtnehe and Jajpmese Jtepository, 
Lend 186?, July, Aug Accounts which 
go still further have come to hand moie 
recently John Wilson tries to esUblish 
a descent from the Ten Tribes for the 
present Jews of Bombay and Gochm- 
China, TheLo7idi> of the Bible, ii p 667 Bqq , 


678 sqq On the Smites of the Old Test 
see above, p 3, 7ioU 1 

^ InG-eorge Moore’s work, which suffers 
ftom t>0 many wild dreams, TheLo&t TrtBe^ 
and iliQ Barons of the East and of the West, 
London, 1861, in which even the ancient 
gieat Buddhist lock-insoriptionB are made 
out to be Hebrew and read and translated 
accordingly 

* In quite recent tunes Isr Worthley 
and otheis have even thought that they 
htiveiediscovered the Ten Tribes in North 
American savages , on what grounds may 
be seen in the ;:]iD5<n “)£5D> Annual 
Hebrew Mag , London, 1850, pp 65-78 

® See The JTesfonans, or the Lost Tribes 
This the best attempt of its kind, for it 
would show us the descendants of the 
Ten Tribes still dwelling m a spot where 
many of their ancestors had really been 
settled, according to vol iv p 165sq , 
moreover, these Nestorians boast of being 
descended from Jews But this oral tra- 
dition has not been traced by Grant to its 
ultimate source with sufficient rigour, nor 
does he show that even if they really were 
once J ewa, as they say, they were all de- 
scended from the Ten Tribes The proofs 
horn the similarity of customs are all of 
them delusive. 
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dom. Besides tliis^ the}' were torn away into foreign countries 
at a much earlier period, without having gained the fuither 
experience and blessings which prepared Judah still more 
effectually for a faithful constancy to Jahveism; and the 
longer their exile lasted, the severer must their trial have 
become. But many indications combine to show that in some 
places, at any rate, they were very zealous in patientlj’' pre- 
serving the loftier faith, and very eager in their hoiie for 
deliverance. We will not now call attention to Tobit, bis 
house, and liis connections. The book which perpetuates this 
north-eastern legend will have to be discussed below, but very 
valuable evidence to this effect is furnished by Nahum, the 
Prophet of Elkosh, as we have already seen for the fact that 
he, as well as Tobit, according to the legend just mentioned, 
thinks of Zion, not of Samaiia, as the holy city, finds its ex- 
planation in the circumstance that no other place could then 
be considered the centre of union for all true worshippers of 
Jahveh. And' if in the times of Jeremiah and Ezekiel no 
favourable tidings whatever of the earlier exiles had reached 
the Judeans, and if the hope that many of them, purified by 
suffering, would return to Canaan some time, as worthy ser- 
vants of Jahveh, had already become quite empty, these pro- 
phets could not have spoken as they do of Israel or Joseph m 
parallelism with Judah, ^ while Jeremiah has almost better 
hopes of the former than of the latter. Moreover, writers at 
the end of the exile, and soon after it, place Israel by the side 
of Jndah not only in the alternate members of a verse, or to 
secure a proper fulness of expression, but in a way that shows 
how carefully they still distinguished the two great sections of 
the exiles, and hoped for fresh salvation for them both.^ But 


^ Vol IV p 227 SI 

2 Jer ni , xxxi 8 sq , 20-22 Ezek iv 
xxxvii 15-28 

® It lb only some special 'writeis of 
this period -who thus contemplate Israel 
at the same time by the side ot J udah 
and Jerusalem, Jer 1 4, 33, li 5, 

Zech 11 2 [i 19], Tin 13 To all 
that has been said above fresh evidence 
has lately been added from a totally 
dijfferent quarter A modern Kaiaite, 
named Firkovntz, discovered a great num- 
ber of veiy old Hebrew tomh-inscriptions 
in the Cumea, and made a large collection 
of them For a considerable time our 
information was somewhat uncertain, but 
a few years ago nine of these very stones 
were sent to the Academy of St Peters- 
burg, and were somewhat more fully de 
scribed by Dr Ad Neubauer in its Bulle- 


tin of March 16, 1868 The Israelites 
must have been regularly naturalised 
there at an eai ly period, so that they even 
assumed quite Tuikish names, like 2b/- 
tamisk and Severff’elein (i e Amabilis, a 
name of a woman) On these tombstones 
three chronologies appear 1 The first 
starts from the Creation In the GoH, 
Gel Anz , 1863, p 650, I have expressed 
conviction, ajptopos of the fourth bot k 
of Ezra, that there is no reason for doubt- 
ing that the chronology by the years of 
the world was alieady in use at the 
beginning of our era, an opinion which 
this fortunate discovery cuufirms 2 The 
second chronology was reckoned by the 
}ears of ‘our exile’ The comparison of 
two of the inacriptions transcribed in the 
communication above cited, where the 
date IS given according to both computa- 
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the longer the exile continued, the more completely did the 
true confessors of Jahveh who still remained from the Ten 
Tribes and the scattered communities of the Judeans, evidently 
amalgamate with one another, but under such conditions that 
the more recent and superior civilisation of the latter main- 
tained the sole ascendant. 

Now when once Cyrus had given the Judeans permission to 
return to Jerusalem and its immediate vicinity at any rate, there 
seems no reason why numbers of the descendants of the former 
Qp "the Ten Tribes should not also have accomplished 
a similar return to the northern provinces. As a result of the 
great storms of the last two centuries, many cities and other 
places in this part of the country no doubt lay in ruins, and 
since the Chaldean supremacy had stepped into the place of the 
Assyrian throughout all these regions, all the exiles of Xarael 
lived under essentially similar laws. Thus, when Cyrus had 
given them liberty to do so, many descendants of tbe Ten 
Tribes might gradually, and with no great display, come bach ; 
but if many of the tribe of Judah, even after the liberation, 
preferred to remain in the East, no doubt still more of the 
descendants of the Ten Tribes made the same choice. We have 
no longer any certain clue by which to trace this movement, 
hut neither have we any reason to deny that after the great 
change in the political situation, individual descendants of the 
northern hingdom, formerly so extensive, may have assembled 
once more in the ancient fatherland. The Chronicler, the only 
historian of this period whose work has been preserved entire, 
passes over all this ; but for him Jerusalem had already become 
the central point of all history so exclusively that his silence 
coneeming these contemporary but remote events and changes 
must not surprise us. The expeditions of these returning exiles, 

tion?, shows that this exile began in the these Israelites began to lechon by eirher 
jeai of the woild 3215, and was therefoie of these three chronologies , and it would 
tliat of the Ten Tribes A calcnUtion be premature to ^ndea-vour to prove by 
appended convinced mo that it is not the more chronology according to the 
the exile of Ezekiel 3 The third chro- exile of the Ten Tribes that they were 
nology differs from the first only by &till at that time in all respects what they 
251 years, and probably rests only on had formerly been in the kingdom of the 
another calculation of the years of the Ten Tribes But the importance of the 
world It was called that of the discovery remains , and as these monu- 

which. IS abbreviated from Tofinan^T'tArk ments exhibit essentially the square eha- 
(the Turkish Taman in the Crimea) , lacter, our remarks above are confirmed by 
\ \\ ^ ^ tt — Cf Chwolson's Knmisohe Grahin^ 

cf m Eur&ts Qaraern vol ii schriften^ 73 sq, 91, with the GoU Gel 

p 97 According to these data the oldest An^ , 1866, p 1341 sqq [and see also 
inscriptions would belong to the year 17 Davidson on Ancunt Tomb Jnscnpiions 
3 c Of course we must wait for further of the Crimean Jews, in the Theological 
trustworthy information fiom this newly- Beview, October, 1808 — Trans ] 
opened source We do not know when 
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however, cannot have been of any great importance, as not even 
the smallest reminiscence of them on which we can rely has been 
preserved. 

It may, indeed, seem sad, at the point which we have now 
reached, to see quite clearly and indubitably how the last 
remains of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, that chief section of 
ancient Israel which even attempted once to constitute 
itself the whole, vanish entirely from history. It is true 
that even in later times many of the inhabitants of the 
holy land continued to boast of their descent from one of the 
ancient tribes of this kingdom;^ but no such restoration as 
was now in store for the kingdom of Judah ever really fell 
to the lot of the sister kingdom, which had once been so much 
greater. On the other hand, from this time forward, what- 
ever vitality remained amid its ruins tended to pass entirely 
into Judah, and in spite of the narrow and prejudicial opposi- 
tion which proceeded from Judah itself, as we shall presently 
see, it succeeded in its efforts more and more completely. The 
name of the Judeans, which had already risen into import- 
ance during the -last centuries before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, is the only one after its restoration which maintains a 
place in the great history of the world ; and it supplants the 
venerable designation of Israel so completely that the latter 
retains no significance except in connection with the religion 
of the various fragments of the ancient people and their sacred 
traditions. From the correct feeling that it was in its re- 
ligion alone that the ancient Israel, in its deepest life, could 
survive in anything like completeness, the community of the 
new Jerusalem clung fast to the ancient sanctity of the 
kingdom of twelve tribes, at any rate in its loftier thoughts 
and ultimate efforts, both in its sacred language and also, 
though only on rare occasions, in certain significant symbols.^ 
Even the legends of the lives and exploits of distinguished 
descendants of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, during the first 
period of the Assyrian captivity, at the court of Nineveh and 
elsewhere, subsequently tended more and more to pass into 
stories of the Babylonian exile and become Judaic. The legend 
of Daniel’s wise behaviour at the court of a mighty king was 
older, according to every indication, than is assumed in the 
late book of Daniel;® and the struggle between Haman and 

^ As from tlie tribe of Asher, Luke ii 36 ® Later usages of language, -which will 

® As m the case of the twelve sin- be noticed below, forbid us to lay any 
offeiings ‘ for all Isiael,’ at the consecra- stress, in this connection, on the fact that 
tion of the new Temple, Ezr. -vi 17, cf the thiee friends of Laniel are called 
also remarks on Rev mi 5-8. Assyrians m 4 Macc xiii 9, cf. xvi 3, 
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AcMacliar at the court of Nineveh' was finally transformed 
into one between Hainan and Mordecai at that of the Persians , 
and the Book of Tobit is the only work left to us which attempts 
to perpetuate the renown earned during the exile by the holy 
men of old among the Ten Tribes also. But yet this extinction 
of all genuine remains of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes did 
but accomplish the fate to which this kingdom had been 
destined from the first/ though we have been nnahle to mark 
its fulfilment under the clear light of events till now. After- 
wards, indeed, as we shall see, when a new community was 
gradually formed m Samaria, partly through the fault of the 
new Jerusalem, which was driven by the spirit of rivalry 
between the two to greater and greater extremes, and ended by 
claiming to he the true continuation of the ancient Israel and the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes, its very late historians invented an 
actual return of three hundred thousand men from the Assyrian 
captivity, and a fresh foundation of the ancient Israel by this 
great host of thoroughly genuine Israelites, in the centre of the 
country so sacred in their early history, and especially on 
Mount Gerivim. It is easy to see, however, that this is not 
only pure invention, but very late invention too.® 


*21 xviii 12 sq , bul tlio loasons which 
J have already briefly ludioated m the 
Prophet en des A Bs , vol lU > lea\ e no 
doubt that Daniel lived as early the 
Assyrian captivity, and that an older book 
of Daniel preceded the one we now have , 
inet as it was followed in its turn by 
still later boots of a similar description, 
m which the anci.^nt histoiy is farther 
obscure J — A splendid sepulchral monu- 
ment to Daniel at Susa was highly reve- 
renced in the Middle Ages (see Travels of 
Be?iia7nm of Tudda, ed cit,p 105, and 
long befoie him Ibn Hankal, the legends 
in Ga.TmolfbltmirairLS, pp 335, 458, are 
much less precise), and is revered even 
now on the spot, cf Doftns ZVorUefs m 
Chaldea and pp 317 sqq , 338, 

415, where illnstratioas will also be found 
Diit the ease of th^s sanctuary is similar 
to that of Ezekiers, already mentioned, 
p 14 These magnificent edifices were 
really raised by Jews in the first instance 
as synagogues, and were afterwards as- 
signed to their gieat saints Josephus 
gives a different aecoiin*’ altogether, Ant 
X- 11, 7, of a magnificent Bane built by 
Daniel at Echatana, as the bunal-place of 
the Persian and Parthian kings, where a 
Judean priest still kept watch From 
what sooice Joseph^is got this story about 
Eebatana we cannot tell, in his com- 
mAUitary on Dan vni 2 Jerome, quoting 


him, simply reads Susa instead of Eeba- 
tana, without further remark, but th s is 
in opposition not only to all our MSS , 
but to all probability as well, although, 
amongst other modern authoiities, Qnatre- 
mfere too {Mhioites de V Acad des Ivsc7 
torn XIX pp 423, 445) would read Susa 
in Josephus on the stiergth of this The 
question is rather whether the whole story 
about Ecbat<iua and the Judean watch- 
man IS an} thing more than a resub of the 
importance ot Ecbatana mentioned above, 
p 49, note 1, coming fiom the hand per- 
haps of the naxratoi alro.xdy mentioneu on 
p 48 

* On this 6ub]ect, see the account of the 
Book of Tobit further on 

- Vol iv 

® The detailed account of a return of 
the Samaritans may be found in Paulus’s 
Meviorabihen.yol ii pp 54-100, extracted 
from Abulfatch’s Arabian Chromcle (but 
very inaccurately and mcoirectly trans- 
lated by Schnmrei) A kind of abstiact 
of this, which wanders still further from 
history, appears m the Samaritan Ld)& 
JosuKB, c xlv , published at Leyden in 
1848 The careful study of such passages 
clearly proves that the Samaritans, m 
essential matters, used none but Judean 
authorities for their own ancient history, 
but if they found anything prejudicial to 
their own fame in them, they entirely 
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3 « But here we must recollect that ^ the northern districts 
of Canaan had already learned to look to Jerusalem as their 
capital more and more during the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding its destruction. The fall of the kingdom of Samaria 
had at any rate produced one immediate good result, viz. the 
removal of an obstacle which had stood in the way of uniting 
the severed members of the Davidie kingdom to the greatest 
extent possible. The rulers in Jerusalem were again at liberty 
to attempt to extend their authority over the northern districts; 
and all the inhabitants of those parts who desired to worship 
the true God, were still more ready once more to cling exclusively 
to the sanctuary at Jerusalem. This had even then to a great 
extent taken place ; the clearest proof of ib is furnished by the 
strong attraction thither of residents in Shechem, Shiloh, and 
Samaria. These were the very cities which had always before 
been rivals of Jerusalem ; but immediately after the destruction 
of the Temple numbers of persons made a pilgrimage from them, 
in heart-felt mourning, to the ruins of Jerusalem, in order at 
least to offer their sacrifices of sorrow on the site of the fallen 
sanctuary.^ When, therefore, this sanctuary of Jerusalem now 


reversed it, and, assuming nothing but 
untriith among the Judeans, they imented 
their own ancient history from that of the 
Judeans, but made it the exact opposite 
Abulfatch, it is true, calls the ‘king of 
Haran,’ i e, of Mesopotamia, who gave 
the permission to return and granted 
many immunities, Saveidi, no doubt the 
Sacherdon of the Book of Tohit, and in 
this, aceoiding to vol iv p 214, %oU 5, 
we still have a relic of an ancient tra- 
dition , hut he makes his successor Anu- 
shirvan, thus confusing the New-Persian 
Khosrev with Cyrus , and his successor 
the Magi an Zeradest, confounding Zara- 
thustra with SmerJis, and finally his 
successor Achashverosh, a name which he 
only knows from the Book of Esther, while 
he transfers the nistory of this book to 
the Samaritans For the rest, Abulfatch’s 
book deserved to be published in a com- 
plete and accuiate form far more than 
the Liber Josues, for the author has made 
use,^ though only here and theie, of moie 
ancient records of genuine Samaritan 
origin More especially, a valuable list 
of the places inhabited by the Saraaiitans 
as they were about the time of the later 
Pei Sian kings, is to be found on p 88 
Besides Nibolos (i e Shechem) the fol- 
lowing names occur —(1) Lapkna (not to 
be derived from the ancient Gophna), 
(2) *Afdrah Tarafain^iio doubt the ‘ Atara 
[Ataroth] of Jos. xri 7, north of Bethel 
and Gophna, (3) BMdn, no doubt the 


Beth-shean, or Scythopolis, p 89, often 
mentioned in this connexion, (4) Beth 
F&gkUr, peihaps an ancient , 

(6) probably a corruption of 

10 Mafiopdd, Jos Bell Jud 

IT 8, 1 (unless it is of Robinson’s 

Pal ill p 653), Plin Hist Ned. v 15, 
ef vol vii p 107 [Ed. Germ ] , (6) 
fidia (as must be read here for Dafidia), 
west of Shechem, see Seetzen’s Retsen, vol. 
11. p 169, (7) BethrFuriky east of the 
same, (8) . (9) Hafar, [j^^,^for 

which it IS certainly better to read 
‘Averts, south of the last, iti Car- 

moly s ItmiravreSt pp 186, 212, 386 445, 
where, however, it is always incorrectly 
spelt, as it IS also in Seetzen's Reibeau 
vol 11 p 191 , cf also Gemara to Avoda 
Saia, 2, 4, p 224, (10) Sdhm, see Robin- 
son’s Pal in 661, (11) Phinbn\ (12) 

for which it might be better to 
read Fahmeh, north of Pentecomias (13) 
i ® the ancient Philistine Ekron On 
Bajphna see also AVilson s Lands of the 
Bible^ vol ii. pp 60, 72 To these may 
be added many other Samaritan localities 
indicated in Abulfatch s Ann p 132, 13 
sq, p 133, 7 sqq 

> Vol IV pp 227,241. 

* Jer. xli 5-8 , a piece of evidence 
accidentally preserved, but very important 
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rose ag-iin, and tlie beams of this new victorious glory streamed 
round xts August and ancient splendour, it spontaneously stept 
once more into the position of a holy “etrop^^^’^f 
ern districts of Caman also; and if henceforth all the wor- 
shippers of Jahveh who lived in even the most distant countries 
of heathendom looked to this consecrated centre with joy and 
pride, made pilgrimages thither, and found there a firmly es - 
fished gathering- place, how much more, m the northern I’alf of 
Canaan, must thef all have clung to thk sacred 
more must aU the descendants of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes 
also, who had perhaps assembled there in somewhat greater 
numbers now, have regarded Jerusalem alone :bten: o y 
city! There are, in fact, many signs which enable us to 
recognise this state of things clearly enough;' hut the jealousy 
of the Persian government would not permit any closer con- 
nection between the southern and northern portions of t e 
country. And so, all the worshippers of the true God 
dwellino- north of Jerusalem were obliged to content them- 
selves for the present with recognising Jerusalem simply as 
the spiritual capital of their country. They could not be 
prevented from voluntarily offering sacrifices there; hut no 
more intimate union of any other description could he thought 
of under the Persians. The sequel of the history will show, 
however, the infinite importance which the closer connection of 
Oalilee and Judea assumed when the pressure of the times 
allowed it to put out its strength more boldly. „ , 

In this direction, then, everything might henceforth take a 
form very favourable to Jerusalem as the renovated centre of 
true religion, although the material advantages of the nevv 
situation could only disclose themselves fully in the course of 
the following centuries. If a religion be true, it is good for its 
own activity that it should have a local centre as widely and 
generally recognised as possible. At that time no old unex- 
piated guilt clung to the ancient sanctity of Jerusalem, and it 
was just arising from its ruins in fresh and mai-vellous life; so 
that it soon looked for a grand new future favoured by its own 
fitness for its task and the charm peculiar to it, as well as by 
the circumstances of the age, and it might even hope once more 
to regain its ancient greatness and power, even though in a 
very different way. But this great advantage was counter- 

> From Ps Ixvui 28 [27] we may for Israel in certain songs of the second 
conclude that at the consecration of the Temple, Ixxin 16 [15], Ixxx 2 sq [I 
second Temple envoys at least from the sq ], Ixxxi 6 [5], cannot have been &im-v 
most northern district, or Galilee, w ore pre- ply accidental 
sent Moreover, the use of the name Jos^h 
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balanced by a disadvantage almost as great. Tbe ancient I10I3’' 
land had been so cmelly and so frequently conquered and deso- 
lated by powerful heathens, owing even its restoration, as far as 
it went, to them, that the strongest and most permanent traces 
of their action necessarily still remained; and although the 
Idnmeans of the south ' were gradually pushed back again some- 
what further, and the ancient kingdom of Judah was enabled to 
collect itself round Jerusalem more and more completely, yet 
many heathen inhabitants had long ago found their way into 
the northern and central districts, and maintained their footing 
there far more stubbornly. In the remoter northern district, 
as its very name of Galilee, i.e. nctrch (shortened for heuthsn^ 
march), shows, as well as in the eastern district beyond the 
Jordan,® a more powerful heathen element had always lived in 
the midst of Israel, This separation of the districts inhabited 
by Israel in this quarter had increased since the Assyrian 
period, and became more and more marked in each succeeding 
age, as we shall see more clearly hereafter. Ever since the 
inroad of the Scythians,® indeed, a city, occupied in the first 
instance by those who remained behind as settlers, had held its 
ground m this neighbourhood, and it always jealously strove to 
preserve its independence. But in the centre of the country, 
in Samaria, the colonists of heathen extraction, who had been 
settled there by the Assyrians, continued to dwell in much the 
same condition as that which we have already observed* to- 
wards the end of the kingdom of Judah. No change of any 
impoytfl.nce is as yet to he noticed in them, and these foreign 
settlers, drawn together from very different countries, having 
now dwelt long on the fruitful soil, had evidently amalgamated 
more and more, partly by the very lapse of time, into one 
uniform whole. In this way elements of various heathen 
nationalities had long been scattered right through the ancient 
holy land when Jerusalem, and with it a people at once old 
and new, and a sanctuary of ancient renown and of a charac- 
ter peculiar to itself, endeavoured to rise from its ruins. When 
this movement had once begun, tbe violent collision of elements 
so radically at variance with one another, and yet in such close 
local contiguity, was inevitable ; and its necessary consequence 
was to reveal more clearly and to shape more firmly the very 
peculiar genius of the new Jerusalem, as it began with difficulty 
to rise again. 


a 2 


‘ P. 80 sq 
' Vol 11 


’ Vol. ir p 231 
* IbicL p 215 sq. 
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III. The Building op the Temple in Jebusalbm and the 

Samaritans. 

1 . The general circumstances of the exiles who returned 
under Zerubbabel supplied them with no object to push forward 
more earnestly than the building of the Temple : the restoration 
of the sanctuary was the first task of their holy zeal. It was 
ill vain that the great Unnamed, m reference perhaps to a 
somewhat too glowing ardour, pointed out incidentally at this 
time that no temple, however splendid, could really correspond 
to the full sublimity of the true God.' His words did hut 
prove that at the right moment that truth of ah highei 
religion would break forth again which had already displayed 
itself on the same field, when first the idea was conceived ofi 
building the former magnificent temple.* It was m vain that 
anything like the previous temple, with its offerings, had already 
heen shown to be far more superfluous now than in Davids 
time • ^ tlie impulse to restore what had been was too strong. 
Moreover, the strong buildings of the holy place of refup 
might serve to increase in no small degree the security of the 
capital, which was still very weak at fiisb. Considerable trea- 
sure was at once collected through the voluntary pntnbutions 
of all who could afford anything from their private means. 
Zerubbabel led the way, and his example was followed by the 
other chiefs of the nation and the common people. The sums 
thus obtamed were emploj^ed partly for the building itself, and 
partly for the most necessary vestments of the priests, who 
entered again upon the duties of their oSice for the most pait 
in great poverty. As no great number of new sacrificial 
utensils was required,® no one but Zerubbabel made any con- 
siderable gift for this purpose. From the extant statements 
derived from the origmal sources,® we may well suppose that 
Zerubbabel, as the grandson of King Jeconiah who had been 
restored to the position of a prince, was the foremost man of 
the community in worldly possessions as well as rank. 

But the difficulty of even removing the ruins from the site 


* Js Ixvi 1, which, however, must he 
taken in cfmnexion \ntli such veiy differ- 
ent expressions as xliv 28, lx. 7. 

^ Vol. iii. p. 120 sqq. 

» P 20 

* P 32 sqq. 

^ P 78 

« They have been preserved complete 
m Keh yn 70-72 , they appear in Ezr 
H. 68 sq , on the other hand, worked up 
hy the Chronicler and much shortened. 


The compariBon of the two passages is 
here easy and very instructive , we see, 
for instance, how the Ohionicler handles 
the scattered numbers, drawing them to- 
gether not without some exaggeration, 
and again reducing them. This same 
passage, Ezr n , is leproduced in his own 
fashion by the writer of 1 Esdras, v 44 
sq 

’ P 18. 
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of the ancient sanctuary, and clearing the space for the found i- 
tions of the Temple, was so great that on the approach of the 
seventh month, or the month of harvest, which they desired to 
celebrate on account of its pristine sanctity' with full Mosaic 
ceremonial on the sacred spot, they erected a simple altar pro- 
visionally, in order to offer the sacrifices upon it according to 
ancient usage. From the first day of this month onward the 
daily sacrifices were again continued, and many individuals 
who had long had vows to perform were now enabled to redeem 
them in all solemnity.^ Many a fresh and glorious hymn might 
now ring forth, as for example Ps. cxviii.® — that song of joy 
and sacrifice which expresses the feeling of the age with such 
wonderful depth. Even on the pait of many heathens, whether 
near or at a distance, the liveliest sympathy for the new com- 
munity was afc this time displayed.'* It glowed as yet with the 
first charm of growth, and the favour of the great king still 
shone upon it fresh and unclouded. Tn the^ many songs, 
such as Psalms cxv., cxvi., animated with an inspiration so 
marvellously fresh and a devotion so deep, which rang forth 
from the community and from individuals about this time or 
at any rate not much later, ^ those that fear Jahveh are readily 
brought forward by the side of Israel and Aaron, so that all 
who fear Jahveh even outside Israel are included.^ 

Meanwhile, the preparations for the building of the Temple 
were being constantly pushed on with energy. Ced^r-wood 
was ordered from Eebanon, as had been done before for the 
Temple of Solomon. Workers in wood and other materials were 


* ^o&ih&AUerth p, 393 sqq. It seems 
doubtful even at tbe ’first gUnce whether 
the se\enth month mentioned in Ezr m 
1 IS meant for the one which came in the 
first year of Oj^rns, according toi 1, for 
in 111 8 the arnyal of the returning 
captives at Jeiusalem is taken as the 
point of chronological depaiture, bub 
besides this Berosus (in. Theoph Ant. 
ad Autol 111 29, ad fin , comp 25, and 
Jos Contr Ap 1 20) has preserved the 
tradition that the temple was founded in 
the second, yeai of Cyrus , and the same 
thing follows from 1 Esdras v. 6, cf supra 
p 80 note 1 

2 Ezr 11 70, 111 0 In in 1, according 
to 1 Esdras v. 47, the position of the 
altar was originally stated more precisely 
it was erected on the spot where the 
entrance to the forecourt on the east had 
formerly been 

« See the Psalinen, p 287 sqq, 2nd 
edition [p 398 sqq 3rd ed ] 

^ The words 3. 


as they were already undei stood by the 
liXX, would point to something very dif- 
ferent, MZ that they had reason to be in 
great fear of the heathen , but the context 
itself prevenrs this interpretation tiom 
having any meaning We may conclude, 
howeier, from 1 Esdras v 50, th.it the 
words of this passage were originally 
much fuller and clearer They certainly 
did not lie- quite clearly before even the 
author of 1 Esdras, and the %’-arioii‘t read- 
ings of the passage show what a great 
difiicutlty lb presented to the old Greek 
readers , originally, however,, ver 3 pro- 
bably read thus • — 

n»'«3 ’3 '02*? on? 

niS3Kn 'py Dps? ipto;i Dn'’?y 

In tbs ease the expression is derived 
from Ex xv 16, and most be understood 
accordingly. 

* P. 27 sq 
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hired for money wages ; and Tyrian and Sidonian sailors were 
employed for the transport of the costly timber to the harbour 
of Joppa, and received payment in corn, wine, and oil, the 
produce of the land. Accordingly, in the second month of the 
following year they were in a position to lay the foundations of 
the Temple-house, and to appoint the priests and Lentes who 
were to take the work under their special superintendence, and, 
as far as necessary, give their own personal assistance. These 
appointments were probably made, with special ceremonies.* 
The foundation itself was laid with the utmost solemnity, amid 
the trumpet blasts of the priests, the music of the stringed in- 
struments and cymbals of the Levitical singers, and the loud 
songs of thanksgiving of the whole people.® It is true that 
many of the older priests, Levites, and chiefs, who had them- 
selves beheld the first Temple,* when they saw the meagre 
foundations of this second Temple calculated, in accordance 
with the necessities of the time, on a scale of far inferior rich- 
ness, splendour, and sohdity, broke out mvoluntarily into violent 
lamentations. But the historian remarks emphatically that the 
common people shouted so loud for joy that it was impossible 
to distinguish between the discordant sound of woe and the 
tones of joy as though this had averted the evil omen which 
might naturally be found in the circumstance that among the 
honoured elders of the community many were weeping loudly 
on a day lite that. 

Many prophets now reassembled round the sanctuary as it 
rose from its rums ; and many a word of decision (when asked 
for)/ as well as of lofty anticipation of more glorious times in 
future/ issued once more from their lips, as though in this 
direction also the ancient state and grandeur of Israel were to 
reappear. While the ancient seat of the true religion and 
the Davidic empire became again the object of pilgrimage from 


* The ’words in Ezr iii 9 also cannot 
have been preserved quite correctly, at 
any rate we must read something like 

instead ot the name 

of a Levite, according to other passages 
of the Chronicler cf also the ranous 
readings of 1 Esdras, from -which, per- 
haps, the original may still he recovered 

* Cf Ezr V 16 and in 10 sq, Hag ii 

18 

® This IS a further proof, therefore, 
from a ne-vv side, of the real length of the 
captivity, as explained p 73 sq Of 
Hag 11 3, Zech iv 10, and Ezr in 12 
For tins must be the meaning of the 
words of Ezr. in 13, the -^hole rer 13 


forms a contrast to rer 12 , and perhaps 
It IS unnecessary to suppose that has 

fallen out before according to my 
Lehrb § 217 g 

® As appeals from Zech vn 2 &q 
® Zechariah clearly alludes in viii 
9 to a number ot prophets who ut- 
tered lofty anticipations of this kind 
after the foundation of the Temple, in 
a strain not unlike his own, viii 1-8 
If Zecharidh speaks in such general 
terms (vni 9} of these prophets, to whom 
he himself belonged only as a junior, we 
may leave ver. 10, with the 

meaning of ' those/ as as the accents 
in rer 0 
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every quarter, there were heard, both in the sanctuary itself,* 
and among the joyous bands upon their way, new hymns in rich 
variety, of a concentrated power and captivating earnestness, 
such as had hardly arisen in so full a stream of creative and liv- 
ing power since the time of David. At this time, no doubt, tlie 
nucleus was formed of the collection of ' Pilgrim songs," which 
may first have been generally sung upon the journey, and 
‘which, as still preserved in the present Psalter, are almost all 
entirely of the same form and style, and stand apart as a small 
collection by themselves.^ 

2 . The joy of those days, and the dawning trust in the 
protection and sanctity of the newly rising Temple, were indeed 
so great and widespread that the mixed settlers in Samaria 
and its territory sent a solemn embassy to express their desire 
to take part in it ; ^ they worshipped the same God, and had 
sacrificed to him ever since Asarhaddon had settled them there. ^ 
Thus the very centre of the country of the Ten. Tribes, which 
had formerly been so hostile in its disposition towards Judah, 
now lay at the feet of Jerusalem, almost before it began to rise 
again from its ruins ; and we have no reason to suppose that 
the proposal of the Samaritans was not meant quite seriously, 
or that they would have refused to make a proportionate con- 
tribution to the expenses of the Temple and the priests. And 
yet the superintendents of the new work declared that they 
would have no fellowship with them in the concerns of the 
Temple, but intended to make use of the permission given by 
Cyrus for themselves alone. The real ground of this refusal,^ 
therefore, must be looked for solely in the peculiar nature of the 
religion of these Samaritans. In that ancient fatherland of 
the free intermingling of religions,® the worship of Jahveh had 
been reintroduced among its prevailingly heathen descendants 
about a century and a hall before, hut only after the half-heathen 
fashion of the former kingdom of the Ten Tribes, and, moreover, 
by the side of a number of deities of a purely heathen descrip- 


1 E g Ps Ixxxrn 

® Pss csx-cxxxiy I have Ion" ago 
shown that the superscription of these 
psalms IS most correctly -uiiderstood as 
above Further, we must i ©member that 
such sough as Pss xiv (hii ), Ixxxvii , 
cxxxvii » might just as well stfind in this 
collection, and that Ps cxxxn , on the 
other hand, is of a different character, and 
may have been incorporated in this senes 
at a later penod 

® Vol IV p 21o sq 

* In Ezr IV 1-3 the Samaiitans, with- 


out even being designated by that name, 
are spoken of simply as ‘ the enemies of 
Judah and Benjamin , ’ but it is impos- 
siblevto help seeing that this severe desig- 
nation only belongs to the later period in 
which the mutual hostility of the neigh- 
bours on either side had quite broken out 
The idea that the whtde pioceedmg was 
from the first a mere artifice on the 
part of the Samaritans cannot be enter- 
tained 

^ Vol IV p 215 sq 
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tioB, multiplied at discretion, and pertaining to individual 
houses according to their national origin. The "better minds 
had probably long since become wearied of this great confusion 
of different religions, which prevented the worship of Jahveh, 
though it stood above the others as the public religion of the 
land, from ever rising to a more effectual power and to a greater 
sanctity. Prom these comparatively better minds we may suppose 
that the present overtures for a union with the Temple in Jeru- 
salem proceeded. Only in Judah and among the Judeans had 
the ancient religion been preserved and developed in knowledge, 
science, and the practice of the arts; and this fact was recognised 
even in Samaria. Bnt the danger was that in spite of this many 
Samaritans would be unwilling radically to reform their half- 
heathen character, and their completely heathen family reli- 
gions, so that it was to be feared that a baneful influence might 
be exerted by them on the pure religion, especially through 
intermarriages. Had there been enough wisdom and power in 
Jerusalem gradually to check the dangers and evils which 
undoubtedly lay in such a union, it might have been accom- 
plished at once. But the spirit of scrupulousness which ^ lay in 
the very germ of all this period, concerned with the I'estora- 
tion of antiquity, was roused for the first time at this attempt 
m all its freshness, and stepped at once into full view. The 
authorities at Jerusalem shrank from the very thought of such 
a union with neighbours whose religion had not hitherto been 
pure enough; and by this scrupulousness the memory of the 
ancient reproaches against Samaria would easily be revived in 
Jerusalem, and their proud contempt for neighbours of mixed 
or solely heathen blood excited again in greater strength. 
This rejection of the Samaritans exercised a very favourable 
influence at the time on the holy zeal of the new settlers in 
Jerusalem, which was essentially national; and so far the 
authorities no doubt acted in accordance with the feelings of 
the great majority of the Judeans of the time. ‘ 

But the further consequences of this rigid conduct could not 
be escaped. Even now in its very first movements, the new com- 
munity simply showed thereby that it still felt too weak actually 
to give that universal validity to its religion to which in theory 
it was bound. Henceforth, it never got rid of this internal 
contradiction, which continued to assume larger dimensions. 
Moreover, this rejection of the Samaritans necessarily caused 
the consuming fire of those national jealousies and hostilities, 
which had burned so stubbornly and destructively in earlier 
times, to begin to glimmer once more. As soon as Israel 

J P 63, 
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appeared again upon the soil of its ancient fatlieiland, as a 
people even partially independent, it had to expect that the 
ground beneath its feet would be kindled again into a fiercer 
glow by the flame of the old enmities, and that all its various 
neighbours would soon bestir themselves to prevent its gather- 
ing strength again. In fact, it cannot be said that the 
apprehensions of the adjacent peoples were altogether ground- 
less. Even in this remnant of the ancient Israel, feeble as 
it was, much of its old spirit, with all its traditions of its 
former glory and all its hopes for the future, was still alive ; 
and in the person of Zevubbabel there stood at the head of 
Jerusalem a son of David round whom the Messianic hopes 
involuntarily moved with increased vitality, as we see from the 
prophetic utterances of the time.^ Thus these petty national 
jealousies began even now to develop themselves, to the very 
sensible detriment of the new settlement. The Samaritans, indig- 
nant at their rejection, put everything in motion at the Persian 
court to throw suspicion upon the Judeans as a restless and 
quarrelsome set of men ; and they succeeded in obtaining orders 
from the king forbidding the continuation of the building of the 
Temple. The records pass rapidly over these events.® The result 
is only too plain, inasmuch as no further progress could be made 
in the work during all the remainder of the reign of Cyrus in 
Babylon, which lasted about nine, or rather seven, years.^ The 
Persian empire, however, was constituted on such a basis that 
any change depended for the most part on the favour or dis- 
favour of the sovereign individually, so that the accession of 
each new king might witness the introduction of a new method 
of regarding and conducting the most important concerns of 
the administration. The neighbours of Jerusalem, accordingly, 
as soon as ever Cambyses ascended the throne, further con- 
trived to excite his jealousy of the building of the Temple and 
of every other sign of vigour displayed by the new settlement, 
which was still so weak. 

Throughout the seven and a half years of the reign of this 
king we have hardly any further information about Jerusalem ; 
and this is not surprising in the long duration of these gloomy 
times, According to the solitary historical work which has 
been preserved on this period, he was called Ahashverosh (in 
Greek, Xerxes), and the Pseudo-Magian Smerdis, Artashashta 
(Artaxerxes).'* On account of its j>roximity to Egypt, the 

* Hag n 20-23 ; Zech iii. 8, iv , and * Ezr iv 4 sq 
VT. 9-16, compared with the lofty hopes ® P 75 

of the overthrow of all heathen kingdoms, * Ezr. iv 6 sq ; the name of Arta- 
cap 11 . shai>hta is often repeated, iv 7-23 We 
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country must certainly have suffered much during the Egyptian 
campaigns of Cambyses;^ and the hopes which at first had 
been raised so high of the speedy glory of Jerusalem sank lower 
and lower on every side. But even in an age so overcast as the 
last years of Cyrus and those of Oambyses, the eternal hope 
always revived afresh upon its native soil : and the feeble com- 
munity, which seemed about to perish as soon as it was born, 
as though it was in vain that it had surmounted the pangs of 
its birth, ^ nevertheless did not despair of its everlasting destiny. 
All this we may gather with certainty from several prophetic 
fragments, which by all indications must have been written at 
this very time, and which place its spiritual condition before us 
in the liveliest colours.® 

In spite of these heavy trials, the spirit of many of the new 
settlers was not quite broken, and whenever time brought about 
a change which might prove favourable, they endeavoured to 
improve their position at the Persian Court, as we see in the 


also know from other sources that Smerdis 
(Bardia in the Persian cuneiforni inscnp- 
tions) miffht be designated under other 
names — Tan joxares (cf Xenophon, Cytoj^, 
Till 7), or rather in the lull original 
orthography Tanyoxarces, according to 
Ctesias, Per.9 fr viii -xiii , Oropastes 
(properly Ortopastes or Ortosastes ?) 
according to Just Hist, i 9 ; hut since 
he bore the first two of these names only 
as the pretended brother of Cambyses 
(besides that the name of Artaphernes, by 
the side of Maraphts, i e Merdis in ^sch 
Ferf, 748-753 [774-778] eiidently 

belongs to the same class), the name lu 
Ezra, which obviously springs from an 
ancient source, is not without foundation, 
although in pronunciation it was perhaps 
somewhat confused with the name bettor 
known in later times The Persian 
cuneiform insciiptions, however, give him 
the name Gaum^ta (cf Cometes in Just 
Hist 1 9), evidently confusing him with 
his warlike brother For Cambyses we 
know as yet no other name from the 
remaining authorities , but since Ahash- 
verosh, according to p 72 note 3, is identical 
with Oxares, or rather Oxarces, and his 
younger brother was called Tany-Oxares, 
1 e Little-Oxares, it is not improbable that 
he originally bore the name of Oxaies or 
Cyaxares, loo oit not as king, hut from 
his maternal grandfather The idea that 
the two names signify the well-known 
later kings Xerxes I and Artaxerxes I , 
and that the Chronicler has inserted the 
narratives of Ezra iv. 6-2S in their 
present place quite wiongly, since they 


belong to the time subsequent to Darius I , 
does such a monstrous wrong to the 
history itself, as well as to the Chronicler, 
that I could not bung myself to mention 
it in this connection before, and only do so 
now because I see, from the Goii Gel Ang 
1864, p 105 sqq , the endeavouis now 
being made to force it upon us Indeed, 
no one would have hit upon it hut foi the 
occurrence of these two royal names, appar- 
ently quite perverted In support of it, 
it is now alleged that in the complaint 
lodged against the Judeans ard the royal 
answer, iv. 8-23, the only snbiect men- 
tioned IS the building of the city walls, 
and that this points to the time of Nehe- 
miah, whereas in reality the building of 
the whole city, including the Temple 
therefoie, is spoken of m a manner which 
no one in his senses could have adopted 
sei enty or eighty years after the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem 

^ According, indeed, to Herodotus i 
163, Cyrus himself contemplated an 
Egyptian campaign, but in spite of the 
various stories of the Cyropcedm he never 
carried it out, so that such words as those 
of Is xliu 3 are still pure predictions 

2 According to the striking images of 
Is XXVI 17 sq 

® The concluding address of tho great 
Unknown, Is Ixin 7-lxvi , mny belong to 
the later days of Cyrus, and the passage 
Is XXIV -xxvii , from the hand of another 
prophet who lived in the holy land 
itself, to those of Cambyses. See J)te 
Fropheten des A, Bs,m p 164 sqq 2nd ed. 
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case of the short reign of the Pseudo- Snierdis, where the 
Chronicler has presented his materials somewhat more fully. 
At that time several distinguished members of the young 
community sent a petition to the new ting,^ signed with 
their own names, and without the subscription of Zerubbabel, 
who had fallen into disgrace. The document was in the 
Aramaic character and language, as it may be assumed that 
even under the Persians this was still the official language of 
the old Assyrian, as well as of all the other countries west of 
the Tigris.^ But two Persian officials in Samaria, the royal 
councillor Pehum, and the royal secretary, Shimshai,^ imme- 
diately sent a counter-petition to the Persian court in the name 
of all the settlers of mixed nationality in Samaria, not for- 
getting to mention, for very excellent reasons, the Persians 
amongst them. The document set forth that ^ simply because 
they were the king’s friends,^ and did not wish to see his 
interests publicly injured, they were compelled to warn him 
seriously against encouraging at the commencement the audacity 
of the new inhabitants of Jerusalem, the descendants of the 
ancient kings, once so hold, so mighty, and of such lofty pre- 
tensions; and against permitting them to rebuild their extensive 
city, and surround it with strong walls. If they were not 
checked at first, it might be foreseen with certainty that they 
would afterwards renew the constant disturbances and rebel- 
lions of their former powerful kings, and soon they would refuse 


* In themselves, indeed, the ■words of 
Ezra IV 7 are obscure enough, and it is 
easy to see that they are followed hy a 
"Wide gap, which the Chronicler himself 
niriy very likely have left unfilled in copy- 
ing his authorities , but it is clear from 
the disconnected contrast that follows, vv 
8-24, that Bishlam, Mithredath, Taheel, 
and their companions must have been in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, as is also indi- 
cated by the observation that the letter 
was written m the Aramaic character (see 
below), and translated into Aramaic It 
was, therefore, originally written in the 
Hebrew chai actei and language, m accord- 
ance with the preference for Hebrew now 
newly revived in Jerusalem, whereas in 
Samaria the Aramaic had always been 
retained among the new settlers (see be- 
low) We need not he surprised to meet 
the Persian name Mithredath after what 
has been said on p. 33 The passage was 
misunderstood even hy the LXX, but stiU 
more by 1 Esdras ii 16, where all the 
names of Ezr iv 7, 8 are thrown together 
(in contradiction even to 1 Esdras itself, 
11. 17 25, 30) 


2 Not that this follows exactly from 
the mention of the * Assyrian ’ or ‘ Syrian 
character’ of the Persian royal edicts 
(Herod iv 87 , Thucydides iv 50, and 
often in Xenophon), but rather fiom the 
use of the Aiamaic cuneiform character 
m the royal inscriptions of the Persians 
In hie manner the Per&ian empire was 
still cJled, at least in ordinary language, 
the Assyrian, because it had taken the place 
of the latter, and was a continuation of 
it, eg Ezr. VI 22, Ps Ixxxiii 9 [81, by 
a reversing of the same process, PerMa 
IS made to stand for Assyria, 2 Macc i 
19 So in 3 Bar (Dillman’s Chrest JEth 
pp 6, 12) Persia is put for Babylonia 

® This IS the most piobahle interpreta- 
tion of these two offices 1 Esdras and 
the lisX take “iSD as ypuixtiarreh, which 

we must not understand as simply a 
learned man This Greek word is ohen 
used in MSS , on coins, and elsewhere, to 
signify a high public office (cf vol. iii p. 
267). 

■* The words ‘ eat the salt of the palace 
do not mean anything but this. 
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every kind of tribute or toll to the Persian king*/ This letter, 
which though not preserved exactly in the words of the original, 
is evidently chronicled by a contemporary who was well ac- 
quainted with it, produced the desired effect. The Persian 
officials in Samaria received orders to act according to their 
own suggestions, and hastened to proceed against Jeiusalem 
with an armed force, and especially to put a stop to the build- 
ing of the Temple.^ 

In this way more than twelve yeais passed by^ without 
the blessing of God seeming really to rest on the new settle- 
ment; and how far were the hopes — so highly strung at first — 
of the great and speedy glory of the new kingdom from being 
fulfilled » In these same years, too, failure of crops and great 
unfruitfulness of the land, which had hardly begun to be 
cultivated again with anything like diligence, were repeatedly 
added to their other difficulties.® Thus, from every quarter, 
the gravity of the trials of the new community increased in 
the midst of its first joy in existence. The seeds of gloomy 
discontent and mean fear for life kept ever shooting up in 
ranker luxuriance, and the anxious timidity and self-seeking 
which so easily lay hold of individuals under such circumstances 
threatened to become more and more predominant. Whilst 
this community had still to establish on a firmer basis the most 
necessary means of enjoying and protecting life collectively, 
there were numbers who considered that they had only to take 
care of themselves before all things, and they excused their 
growing disinclination for more generous cares and toils by the 
pretext that it was now no time for leaving their own houses 
and with united strength pushing on the work of the Temple 
Darius had already taken the place of the Pseudo- Smerdis, and 
truly he found the Persian empire, in the first period of his 
reign, in a state of the greatest excitement and commotion, so 
that he was compelled to pass with heavy fighting from one 
country to another ; ^ but the settlers in Jerusalem, frightened 
perhaps by the events of the three former Persian reigns, hesi- 
tated even to attempt to secure a restoration of the original 
permission of Cyrus from the court. 

3 » But the very spread of sloth and selfishness did but seive 

' Ezp IV 7-24 Zech viii 12 sq , and more remotely, Ps 

2 According to 1 E$dras v. 73, the cxxri 4-6. 
building of the Temple was only delayed ■* Hag i. 2-4 comp with ii 11-14 

two years altogether , but we shall see ^ As we can now see far more distinctly 

below how tins contraction of the chrono- than formerly, from the great cuneiform 
logy of the period arose in this book msmption of Hehistun made known by 

" Hag 1 . 5-11 , 11 15-19. Reference is Rawlihson 
made to this also in P& Ixvii. 7 [6], 
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as a more powerful incitement to certain prophets, who glowed 
with a pure and higher zeal for the divine duties of their day, 
to toil for their correction with all the strength of their oracles, 
and to reanimate the flagging zeal for an undertaking which 
might not be left unfinished through any human hesitation or 
timidity. The erection of the Temple must not be abandoned 
half way, nor the most necessary arrangements for the new 
community allowed to remain incomplete. These requirements 
were among the most immediate divine duties and most pressing 
necessities of the time, unless the new settlement was to fail 
completely, a result which the Persian government itself did 
not and could not desire. Indeed, the petty jealousies of the 
surrounding peoples had only succeeded in preventing the per- 
mission to build the Temple granted by Cyrus from being 
cairied into effect; it was not wholly withdrawn. When even 
a new dynasty, therefore, came into power, there was no 
real necessity to consult the court afresh as to whether the 
works should proceed oi not. Porbnnately, there were two 
prophets in Jerusalem at this very time who took this view of 
the matter: by their words of reproof and encouragement they 
roused the flagging spirit of all classes of the new people, and, 
as it might seem doubtful whether the people were authorised 
to go on with the building, dissipated every sciuple by the 
supreme decision of their utterance. Pirst of all, on the first 
day of the sixth month in the second year of the reign of Darius, 
arose Haggai. lie was to all appearance a prophet already far 
advanced in years, and one of the very few still surviving who 
had themselves seen the Temple of Solomon,^ He regarded the 
very disasters which the people had experienced for many years 
in the cultivation of the soil as a proof of the divine displeasure 
already incurred by the growth and spread of selfishness. He 
therefoie exhorted them all, but especially the two leaders, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, to take up the building of the Temple 
once more with greater zeal j and when the simple words of his 
admonition took efPect he promised the immediate advent of 
better times.^ In the beginning of the eighth month of the 
same year appeared Zechariah,^ with similar exhortations. He 
was certainly a much younger man than Haggai, not born 
before the Babylonian period, and of piiesfcly family. He is 
the first in whom we can distinctly trace any powerful influence 
of the civilisation of eastern Asia, in the representations and 

* P 102 16, his grandfather Iddo had returned 

® Hag 1 . l-ii 9 with Zerabhabel as the head of one of the 

» Zech 1 1-6. According to l^eh. xji 4, twenty-four pnt&tly families. 
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figures in -wliicli he has no hesitation in allowing his imagi- 
nation to clothe itself on suitable occasions.^ Started again by 
the mighty voice of prophets such as these, the grand work ot 
the period was taken up afresh with the most vigorous and 
indefatigable zeal; and, amid great exertions, it soon went 

which attendea their efforte. eo 
far as the limited means at their command admitted of success 
at all, the community was ultimately indebted to the justice 
and moderation of the new king, Darius, which soon won the 
praise of all his various subjects. Darius appears have 
appointed a new governor about this time over the district 
known at the court of the great king as the land heymd the 
rvver (i.e. the Euphrates) that is to say. Western Syiia. At 
any rate, we hear no more of the Persian officers in Samaria 
who had thrown everything into confusion two years before. 
This (governor, Tatnai, and his colleagues in office (of whom 
Shethar-Boznai^ alone is mentioned by name) were no doubt 
appealed to by the Samaritans for help to oppose the new 
undertaking in Jerusalem; and they could not do otherwise 
than officially demand an explanation from the inhabitants of 
the city. But this time the elders of the city, ‘ as though God’s 
eye protected them,’ remained true to their resolution of allow- 
ing nothing to interfere with the zealous and speedy prosecution 
of the work, and confidently appealed to the original permission 
of Cyrus. The governor, therefore, contented himself with 
asking the names of those who superintended the building, 
and reporting them, as those on whom the chief responsibility 
rested, in his detailed memorial to the great king. Meanwhile, 
the works were to be proceeded with until the decision of the 
Persian court should airive and be publicly communicated to 
the accused.® We are not further informed by the Chronicler 


* See more below 

-2 Ezra, V 1 tq , cf VI 14 The expres- 
sion here used is ‘ they prophesied in the 
name of the God of Israel over them,* i e 
impelled by the will of God over them, of 
that long aehnowledged God, namely, 
who is here often called 'the God of 
Heaven * also In such a connection ' the 
mme' is in itself eqiuvaleiit to constrain- 
ing authonty, higher will , just like iv 
oySfjtMTi and €is tvojxcL of the New Test 
® It is in this way that we must under- 
stand the designation in the 

negotiations with the court, Ezr iv -vi 
With regard to the language of these 
negotiations, that of the original docu 


ments is preserved as faithfully as possible 
in the ancient record u'bed by the Chroni- 
cler Of Ezr vii 21, 25 

^ The spelling in 1 

Esdras has a more Persian sound , but 
his ^icrivyvs for ‘‘JIDjOj LXX ©avflovat, is 

remarkable. 

* Ezr V 3-5 In ver 4 we should read 
the whole sense and 

context require this, and the wrong read- 
ing may have risen from ver 9 sq In 1 
Esdras vi 4, the whole of this little sen- 
tence is omitted, no doubt for the simple 
reason that the translator could make 
nothing of this corrupt word which had 
already found its w ay into the text , but 
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who were the individuals whose names were indicated to the 
court as those of possible insurgents. We may, however, readily 
infer that Zerubbabel and Joshua were the most important, and 
this conclusion is confirmed by prophetic utterances of the day. 
On the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month Haggai again 
addressed the whole people, reproving the sullen discontent of 
many, but adding even more expressly than before certain 
words of lofty promise to Zerubbabel in particular, as though 
in the world’s great course everything would soon change 
propitiously for him.^ On the twenty-fourth day of the 
eleventh month, Zechariah, in the long and highly artistic 
piece which we still possess,^ gathered up all the apprehensions, 
the noble desires, and the hopes, arising out of the loftier and 
stronger movements which had commenced anew. With pecu- 
liar sympathy, however, he depicts the high-priest Joshua as 
suffering under heavy accusations, and, promising him a glorious 
acquittal, he represents him and Zerubbabel as the two branches 
of fairest verdure and bloom under God’s special care, and 
destined to grow greener and more blooming yet.® These 
pure and ardent hopes were, in fact, soon justified by the 
event. On receipt of the governor’s report, presenting an im- 
partial statement, an inquiry into the history of the case was 
instituted at the Persian court, and a royal mandate confirmed 
once more the original charter of Cyrus.^ The two leaders of 
the community, who would have had much to fear personally 
had the supreme court come to the opposite decision, must 
have been raised high in the general estimation by this issue, 
and the building of the Temple could be vigorously carried on. 

It was probably before this favourable solution of the great 
question of the day that an embassy of Babylonian Judeans 
arrived at Jerusalem with rich presents for the sanctuary. 
Amidst the many depressing circumstances of the new settle- 
ment~the poverty of most of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
the extraordinary expenditure required by the erection of the 
Temple — the longing for more active help from without, especi- 
ally on the part of the numerous wealthy Judeans who still lived 
in the north-east, was just now very keen. Even the prophets 
had given expression to the justifiable hopes entertained on this 
subject.^ The joy created by the actual arrival of this embassy 

the LXX translate a£» the sense at any rate do we detect an Israeliti&h tone in the 
clearly demands. Cf vol. i, p 190 words of the documents sent to and from 

' Hag 11 10-23 the court In general, the tradition repro- 

® Zech i. 7~vi 8 duced in these documents may be entirely 

® Zech 111 and iv. relied on. 

^ Ezr V 5-yi 13 Orly here and there Hag ii 1-9 Ze.‘h ii 10 sq^ [6 sq ] 
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was, therefore, all the more intense ; and to the soul of the 
prophet Zechariah it even seemed like a blessed confirmation 
of the prophetic anticipations thus far announced, as well as a 
pledge of the further development of all the lofty hopes of 

Israel which were as yet unfulfilled.* 

Thus was the erection of the Temple completed in the last 
month of the sixth year of the reign of Darias, 516 b.c., and 
the consecration of the sanctuary performed with all solemnity. 
The ceremony bore clear traces of the firmness ^ with which 
the idea was maintained that this Temple, in its essential 
nature, was the great general sanctuary of the whole of Israel, 
including all the twelve tribes.® This was the noble spirit in 
which the festival was celebrated ; and thereby at least the true 
hope for the future, and the elevating point of view from which 
it should be regarded, were vindicated. Some of the songs 
which were sung on this occasion, in some cases composed 
expressly, in others adopted, and to some extent modified, 
from earlier times, have certainly been preserved in the Psalter.* 
The Temple music, also, must have received a fresh impulse 
along with the complete restoration of the ancient service ; and 
now, for the first time, was the true place found for the many 
songs composed at this period, full of pure courage, born of 
cheerful trust and of swelling hopes, in which the declara- 
tion, ‘Jahveh reigns,’ resounds again and again with loudest joy.® 

Besides the main edifice of the sanctuary, moreover, it will 
be readily uuderstood that other buildings necessary to the 
new capital were erected at the same time in these early days. 
Of the city walls we shall have more to say hereafter, when 
speaking of Nehemiah; but we may mention specially that it 
must have been at this time that a castle was either built or 
repaired, which appears in history henceforth under the name 
(vAich is not ancient Hebrew) of JBira, or in its Greek form 


VI 8 It might he supposed that the 
word miOh) Hag ii 7, standing as it 
does in conjunction with the words of all 
the nations, must mean^Ae most wished for 
of the nations, i e the best of them, and 
this would be the easiest explanation of 
the flml But the whole context 

ledds us to expect treasures here, and 
since nnon. costliness, was more generally 
employed to denote treasures m the pre- 
vailing usage of the day, its conjunction 
with the plural may be explained in 
accordance with Lehrh § 317 ft. 

* This IS the real meaning of Zech. 
9-16 

- Ezr Ti. 16-18 It i« not clear how 


Josephus can call it the ninth year, Ant. 
XI 4, 7 On the other hand, 1 E&dras is 
probably right in giving the 23rd for the 
3rd of the month 

® As IS clearly indicated m Ezr. vi 17 ; 
cf supr p 86. 

* Ps IxMii , to all appearance, was put 
together from several old songs of victory 
for this occasion. Ps xxx , according to 
the superscription at leas*’, was used on 
this occdsion as a song of thanksgiving , 
Pss xlvn , lx\ai , Ixvi 1—12, and several 
from xciii , xcT onwards, are entirely nevr 
songs which fit exactly into this period 

* Ps xciii. and those related to it, see 
J>ie Psalmen, pp 335-342 [404-414, 3rd 
ed.] 
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Baris.^ This was the building which was subsequently enlarged 
by the Asmonean princes, and still more by Herod, under 
the name Antonia, occupying a site on the hill north-west of 
the Temple. A residence for the governor ® was also erected, 
though probably not in the same position south of the Temple 
which Solomon^s palace had occupied. The Baris was held by 
the Persian garrison, which appears, however, to have been but 
small in Jerusalem itself. 

But the exultation of those days could not long endure in 
the face of the poverty and oppression of the present, nor 
could their bright joy hold its ground before the deep con- 
sciousness that the fulfilment of the grand old hopes was 
still deferred. It is true that the Temple was now restored, if 
not so richl}^, yet, in accordance with the taste of the age, with 
ampler and loftier dimensions than before.^ The sacrifices, 
with all the rest of the service, could be performed in it again 
exactly as they had been performed of old 5^ and in order that 
the daily offerings of the priests might go on without inter- 
luption, the great king had granted the necessary funds from 
the public treasury,’^ probably only as a small compensation for 
the foimer immunity from taxes enjoyed by all the land and 
other property of the priests. Thus, down even to certain 
details, which will be more minutely described hereafter, the 
whole constitution of the ancient true religion was fully or- 
ganised. The piiests and Levites, too, were now re-established, 
as far as possible, according to their ancient regulations. We 
have distinct information, for example, of the re-iiistitution 
henceforth of the twenty-four divisions of the priests who 
undertook the special duties of the Temple service in rotation 


’ According to Neh ii. 8, vii. 2 , cf 
specially Jos Ant xiii. 11, 2, xv 11, 4, 
and more below on the subject As this 
castle was almost contiguous with the 
Temple, which it protected on the 
northern side, the castle seems to hare 
been henceforth taken to include the 
Temple itself, and in 1 Chron xxix 1-19 
this usage is even transferred to the time 
of David 
2 Neh 11 8. 

® It IS true that we have not any sufiSl- 
cient description of this Temple anywhere, 
for the words of Ezr vi 3 sq are evidently 
too much abridged to pass as satisfactory , 
but it seems that the proportions of its 
interior were identical with those of 
Solomon’s, but tbe external three-storied 
buildings weie enlarged to a breadth of 
fifteen cubits each, and on these three 
stones of masonry, thirty cubits in height, 
VOL, V, 


a structure of cedar wood, of thirty cuhits 
more, was raised , so that the whole was 
sixty cubits in height and breadth. The 
advisabiliLy of increasing tlie dimensions 
of the e-4.beiual buildings may have been 
shown by experience. Ezekiel, xb 13 sq , 
had desired a still gi eater enlargement 

* This may be gathered fiom Ezr vi, 
18-22 

® The mention in Ezr vi 4, 8 sq of 
grants from the royal treasury probably 
refers only to a yearly subsidy for the 
building of the Temple which was to be 
applied for the saciiflces when it was 
finished We have no more detailed 
information on the subject The twenty 
talents a year for the building of the 
Temple, and the ten for the sacrifices, 
which appear later on in 1 Esdras iv 61 
sq , were simply obtained by general 
taxation. 
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•week by week.* Once more, just as of old, the Grod of Israel, 
like a mighty king, had a great stronghold in the consecrated 
centre of his people, and a sacred senrice furnished at every 
moment by many hundreds of superior and inferior priests, 
•with fire, sacrifice, and vigil; and its uniform and unbroken 
continuance, with the utmost readiness and devotion, night 
and day, appeared to ensure the continuance of the grace 
of God himself and of the life of the whole people.® But in 
spite of all -this the Temple of Zerubbabel stood far below 
that of Solomon in point of splendour, and the rich contri- 
butions for which they had hoped from foreign countries 
were far from corresponding eventually to their expectations. 
And the priests, in the prayers which accompanied the daily 
sacrifices in the Temple, were bound expressly to include the 
great king,® although m every respect he simply tolerated this 
religion, without in any way promoting it or even himself 
professing it. It is quite true that now, if times were at all 
tolerable, individuals might once more live in Jerusalem and 
other parts of the holy land quite comfortably and happily, and 
in the quiet life of the people during those days personal de- 
voutness ripened mto that wonderful depth which is the fairest 
fruit of the age, and of which we stiU possess monuments of a 
significance that can never die.-* Tet it was not easy to infuse 
a genuine cheerfulness and unclouded hopefulness into the 
general national life and all its public manifestations. To this 
the follo^wing circumstance bears evidence. Some two years 
before the completion of the Temple, an embassy came from 
Bethel to the priests and prophets at the Temple, to ask whether 
the days of mourning already mentioned® ought still to 

1 See thQ Mterth*-p 315 This import- displayed in the most exact performance 
ant fact lesiilts fpoin a careful considera- of the Temple-service increased in a 
tion of the statements m l^eh x 3-9 [2-8], most extraordinary manner in the folW- 
xii 1-7,12-20. The names of the priests ing centuries, as Josephus likes to take 
here given are certainly very corrupt in every opportunity of pointing out, by way 
some instances, and differ from each of exalting the piofound consciontionsness 
other where they ought to agree, no doubt of the Judeans, JBell Jiid i 7, 4 sq. , 
because the Chronicler collected them Jnt xiv 4,3, 16, 2, xv 7,8, and what 
from very different sources , hut m these an impression was made upon heathens 
passages, when closely examined, we always and residents abroad by the performance 
find the names of exactly twenty-two of this semce perpetually m the same 
priestly elders from the three census rolls form and with the utmost conscientious- 
under the High-Priests Joshua, Joiakun, ness, appears from Hecatseus apud Jos. 
and Eliashib. It is therefore a distinctive contr Ap i 22 (p 457), and from the 
feature that in all three cases just twenty- JBook of Ansteas, p 112 (ad fin Haver- 
two names appear. We expect in these kamp*s Josephus), cf also the descnplion 
lists to find the twenty-four divisions of in Jos conir Ap» u. 8 sq. 
the priests; probably the other two ® Ezr vi 10 

besides these twenty-two were made up * Especially Pss. xci andexxxix , then 
by the house of the high-priest. of later date, Ps. cm., civ , and other 

s Cf. Ps cxxxir. The scrupulousness similar ones. ® P 22 
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be observed or not ? On this occasion the prophet Zechariah 
pronounced the striking decision that no one ought to imagine 
that by compulsory fasts and mourning they could compel 
God ; and that since the great misery of the people was now 
over, it would be better to change the days of annual mourning 
into days of thanksgiving.^ This advice may even have been 
followed during the first years in which the Temple was rising 
again to completeness from its ruins ; but we know with cer- 
tainty that the oppressed and sullen spirit of the age soon 
ceased to pay much attention to those great truths proclaimed 
by Zechariah, that excessive fasting and mourning came more 
and more into favour with the people, and that at least one 
annual day of mourning continued to be observed in commemo- 
ration of the destruction of Jerusalem, as though to keep 
the fact constantly in mind that the new Jerusalem was still 
conscious how far it stood below its proud recollections of the 
past and its hopes of a better future. 

One thing, however, of the utmost consequence for all future 
ages was absolutely settled by the time that the foundations of 
the new kingdom of Jahveh were completed. This kingdom, 
which aspired to become anew the local centre of all the wor- 
shippers of Jahveh, and which never relinquished, at least in 
the most secret recesses of its heart, any of the lofty claims of 
its antiquity, was nevertheless to remain closely limited, both 
in territory and population. It is true that at the end of these 
twenty years it had surmounted satisfactorily enough the first 
period of growth and self-formation, which is always the most 
full of danger. For this at least it still retained enough of the 
pure divine strength which descended as a legacy from the 
heroic period of its antiquity and also resulted from that pro- 
found change and improvement produced by the Captivity, the 
fire of which was still fanned so effectually by genuine prophets. 
Even the first hardships of the commencement — that bitter 
sowing of tears 2 — had enriched the soil with heavenly seed, and 
even the unexpected hindrances from without had been most 
wonderfully converted into helps. We cannot fail to note that 
one of the reasons why the new Jerusalem remained so quiet at 
the beginning of the reign of Darius was that it had suffered 
so much from both its previous rulers ; or to perceive how easy 
it was for it to secure the good-will of its new master, while at 
the very moment it lived to see, not wibhoub a thrill of joy, the 
heavy twofold penalty inflicted in the first years of the reign of 

1 Zech vii sq longing to these first years, Ps csxri. 

* To use the imagery of a song be- 5 sq 
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Darms on its mortal adversary Babylon, which seemed always 
to have been treated by Cyrus with an excess of leniency/ for 
twice repeated violent and stubborn insurrection against the 
Persian supremacy. But although the new community might 
rejoice in the only way still open to it, viz. in a purely spiritual 
sense, over the fall of Babylon, which at length became an 
accomplished fact, as the last of the great victories of the age, 
yet its position was not in any respect altered by it. The 
decree of Cyrus had indeed permitted Jerusalem to have a great 
sanctuary once more, and its inhabitants, in accordance with 
the custom of antiquity, claimed inviolability for their whole 
territory.^ Tet in spite of this, the wild campaigns of Cambyses 
against Egypt probably did not respect it, and may thus have 
called forth the bitter lamentations already mentioned ; ® and 
even Darius, from all that we know, did not concede this privi- 
lege to the district now adorned by the splendour of the Temple, 
which continued, even in the holy land itself, to be simply one 
of many sanctuaries. But if once the past glory were restored, 
the feelings and, under favourable circumstances, the courage 
and activity also of the members of the new kingdom of Jahveh 
would be once more roused irresistibly by the strong desire to 
obtain the public acknowledgment of the inviolability of all 
the district appertaining to Jerusalem. Prom this sanctuary 
and its sacred territory they would at any rate seek to extend 
their sway over the whole of the ancient holy land. They 
would attempt to restrain the partially or wholly heathen re- 
ligions which had long been allowed to spread and take root 
in it unchecked, and would endeavour to draw more and more 
closely together into the bond of the unity of the true religion 
and its kingdom the highly diversified populations which now 
covered the land in more motley variety than ever before.^ 
The history of the succeeding centuries will teach us how these 
efforts CO aid never be repressed until the very end of the 
whole history of the nation, and what great results they 
attained. But we are already in a position to understand that 
they were nevertheless unable to reach their full measure of 
achievement. We have seen what far more powerful impulses 
were counteracting them from the first. 

(*1^ ‘W>ocord«gto the Arabic 

&OIQ Herod, m. 150 sqq. This interval language , on this point see more helow, 
explains such expressiona as Ps cxzxyii. ® P 106. 

8 sq , Is. xxvi. 6 sqq * P 89 sqq. 

® As an according to the G-reek, 
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IV. — The Descendants and Successors oe Zerubbabel 
AND Joshua. The High-Priests. 

Of ZerubbabeTs death, or of how long he lived after the 
consecration of the Temple, we have no trustworthy record. 
But much as this omission is to be regretted, we have far 
more reason to lament that the single historical work of an- 
tiquity on these centuries of the Persian supremacy which has 
been preserved, passes in absolute silence over the whole of the 
period between this sixth year of Darius, 516 B.c., and the 
seventh of Artaxerxes Macrocheir, 459 b.c., in which Ezra^s 
history begins. It is impossible that a period of fifty-seven 
years can originally have been so entirely empty of important 
events, especially in the case of a kingdom which, though with- 
out any high degree of independence, and still very weak and 
small, was nevertheless placed in a position so entirely novel 
and peculiar, and was besides animated by a spirit so unique 
as that of the new Jerusalem at the time of which we speak. 
The most necessary foundations of further growth and progress 
on the part of the new settlement were indeed secured already, 
and the first wants of the new kingdom of Jahveh were satisfied. 
In other respects, however, hardly a single point in the grand 
and mighty scheme for which the inmost soul of the new 
kingdom was struggling, could be said as yet to be firmly 
established. All the earlier efforts and pretensions of the 
ancient kingdom of Jahveh were revivified by its resurrection 
in a new form 5 and, though the difficulties which surrounded 
the beginning of the undertaking and the unexpected troubles 
of the past quarter of a century had hitherto prevented them 
from rising up with sufficient freedom, yet now that on the com- 
pletion of the building of the Temple quieter and more settled 
times had come, they would be tempted to put themselves forth 
with greater force. We have already seen the Messianic hopes 
gathering strength round Zerubbabel.^ We have therefore 
every reason to suppose that these fifty-seven years of the 
new kingdom of Jahveh did not go by in such perfect calm, and 
so entirely free from movement within or without ; but we are 
unable now to fill in the gap left by the Chronicler, even from 
other historical works. The history of Esther does indeed fall 
into the time of Xerxes ; but it hinges on a perfectly isolated 
question concerning the general fate of the Judeans who were 
subject to heathen masters, and has no special reference to the 
new Jerusalem; and for that reason we shall not discuss it 
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nntil fuitlier dt the point at which the general fortunes of 
the scattered Judeans rise into importance once more. FI. 
Josephus, again, found nothing in the authorities at his com- 
mand to enable him in any way to make good this deficiency.' 
He does indeed quote a passage in his latest work,^ as if to 
make up for the omission, in which the old Greek poet Choerilus, 
describing the nationalities marching against the Greeks in 
the great army of Xerxes, sketches ^ a wondrous race, the 
Phoenician-speaking Solymi, dwelling upon the mountains and 
by the broad sea, with sun-burned crowns, hair clipped all 
round,^ and wearing visors on them of smoke-cured horse-hide.’ 
These Solymi Josephus tacitly assumes to be the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. Now 
it is conceivable enough that Xerxes, who made such claims 
upon the assistance of the sea-going Phoenicians in this cam- 
paign, had also included Judeans among his levies, for we know 
from other sources,^ that they were not exempt from liability to 
serve under the Persians, and indeed we might take this for 
granted. But, beyond this we know nothing of this levy under 
Xerxes, and Josephus evidently allowed himself to be misled 
simply by the name. Up to the age immediately preceding 
Christ, the Greeks knew of no Solymi, except those of Lycia, 
famous even in Homer’s time.® These may very well have 
spoken a Phoenician, i.e. a Semitic language. But it is equally 
certain that the abbreviation of Jerusalem into Solyma does not 
occur before the period of the Ptolemies, as will be shown 
below.® 

It is no less surprising, however, that we know of no single 
descendant of Zerubbabel who in after times filled his oJEce of 
Persian T%rsliatlia,'^ The Chronicler does indeed give an exact 
list of his posterity up to the close of the Persian period,® so 

’ It is true that he makes the Arta- in Asia Minor, kno'vrn to Choenlus from 
shashta of Ezra into Xerxes and the Homei, see Stiabo’s G-eogr i 2, xin 4, 
Ahashverosh of the book of Esther into xiv 3 

Artaxerxes I , by which means the great ^ From Ecclesiastes vni. 8 Whether 
gap IS to some extent concealed , but during the Grecian and Roman suprema- 
without ground, as will appear hereafter, cies (see below) the Judeans could escape 

2 Contr Ap i 22 by payment the hateful military service 

* As it was worn, according to Herod, under the heathen we do not know, but 
vii. 20, in this same army of Xerxes, by it is not piobable 

the Asiatic Ethiopians, evidently another ^ II vi 184 , Od, v 283 Of Herod 
name for the same people. Rut the i 173 

round clipped crown would point more to ® Of also vol i pp 807, 328 
Arabian peoples ( see the Altertlium&r, p P 87. 

101), the Judeans of that time could not ® See vol i p 171. The Bedei Olani 
possibly be confused with them as regards ZuUa indeed endeavours to bring down 
their dress and the trimming of their hair the list of princely descendants to the 
Moreover, the dwelling hy the sea fits in Asmonean^s, but evidently by pure con- 
axactly with the mountain eeis of Solyma jecture. The Phtlomi> Bicviattum dc 
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that they must still have been known and respected in Jeru- 
salem up to that date; and this is only what we should 
naturally expect in the case of this scion of the house of David 
and the descendants of such a man as Zerubbabel; but he 
nowhere hints that anyone of them was ever invested with 
ZerubbabeFs office.^ Yet it seems so obvious an arrange- 
ment that the honour should devolve upon his sons. Nor 
would this have been a solitary example in the extensive 
dominions of the great king of a former royal family receiving 
the hereditary dignity of vassal king and sovereign of a 
special territory, and even maintaining itself in that office 
through the whole duration of the Persian empire.® If, more- 
over, any family at that time had a right to expect this heredi- 
tary prerogative, it was surely the family of David, which 
numbered a long line of most illustrious ancestors, and had 
under Cyrus and Darius been at once restored, so far as circum- 
stances admitted, m the person of Zerubbabel from transient 
obscurity to honour and glory. 

Now, although there are no historical works which enable 
us to solve this riddle, further research does bring to light 
certain other remains of this period, which prove on close in- 
spection quite sufficient to supply the key to it, as far as can 
be expected in the absence of any more explicit narrative. In 
Pss. cxxxii. and Ixxxix. we possess two great songs of a highly 
remarkable character. Pull of the most touching sighs for 
fresh salvation and deliverance for Jerusalem, they are distin- 
guished from other psalms which they closely resemble in other 
respects, by this peculiarity, that each must have been com- 


Temj^onhiLs, edited by Annius of Viterbo, 
presents us with another and apparently 
better founded attempt to restore a list of 
princes of Judah descended from Zerub- 
babel, in this Besa Me&hiillam appeals as 
next in succession to him ; the former of 
these names appear again m Luhe iii 27, 
and the latter in 1 Chron in. 19 as that 
of a son of Zerubbabel But no ancient 
authority informs ns that any such de- 
scendant of Zerubbabel exercised his 
power, and had the Joseph mentioned in 
the Breviamm as the friend of Ptolemy 
been identical with the one described m 
Jos Ant xii. 4, 2, Josephus would cer- 
tainly have noticed his descent from 
Zerubbabel, It is remarkable that the 
Skder Olam Ziitta makes Zerubbabel re- 
turn to Babylon at last, but we find a 
similar representation m the later book of 
legends of his life, which we shall discuss 
below. 


* On the contrary it is certainly inten- 
tional in the Chronicler, according to vol. 
1 p 171 sq , to bring forward the high- 
priestly family of his time at the point at 
which it had to be mentioned as then in 
power, and, on the other hand, merely to 
insert that of Zerubbabel quite simply, 
1 Chron ni 17-24, in the primitive his- 
tory where it conldnotbe in the least con- 
spicuous 

* As in Cilicia, according to Xeno- 
phon’s Anab, i. 2, 12 , Cyrojp vn. 4, 2 ; 
in Sinope and the neighbourhood, accord- 
ing to Corn Nep Bat c 2, 3, comp with 
Xen Cyrop viii 6 8 , in Cana, accord- 
ing to the great inscriptions of the 
Mausoli lecently discovered m Phoe- 
nicia and in Cyprus This was, more- 
over, in entire harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of the Persian rule. 
See p 75 
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posed by a descendant of David himself. The indications are 
7ery clear that they neither of them belong' to an earlier period 
than that of the new Jerusalem ; and it is equally plain that 
Ps. cxxxii- is somewhat the older of the two. It is, moreover, 
an exceedingiy tender and refined poem, and prays in such 
general terms for the higher welfare of Jerusalem, her priests 
and the poet himself, who gives himself to be understood as the 
rightful heir of David, that there is nothing to prevent us fioni 
supposing it to have been composed by Zerubbabel towards the 
close of his life. What great misfortune had then fallen upon 
him and the city we cannot clearly gather; but we see that 
though the Temple w^as rebuilt, yet all the priestly order and 
the rest of the population which gathered around it were in a 
state of unusual depression. On the other hand, the descendant 
of David who composed Ps. Ixxxix., a poem of greater length, 
seems already plunged deep in the heaviest sufferings ; he him- 
self and his people have become the scorn of their neighbours, 
they have been defeated by them in war, and Jerusalem itself 
has been conquered. By the side of this poem appears a 
series of others from other hands. They depict Jerusalem as 
suffering the bitterest insults and injuries at the liands of the 
neighbouring peoples, the Temple itself violated, the whole land 
laid waste, and in particular, all its houses of prayer destroyed ; 
and in an agony of supplication in every variety of form they 
either seek to draw forth the Divine sympathy or already 
anticipate and promise it.^ There can be no doubt that 
the country sustained at that time some such great and 
continuous calamity ; and from the relations subsisting during 
the twenty years preceding, which have been explained above, 
we can easily understand that they could only proceed from 
the neighbouring peoples, and would affect most deeply the 
contemporary representative of the house of David. Now, 

^ P&s. xliv , Ixxiv , Ixxix , Isxx , lx, (as the Dichter des A Bs (voL li p 363 &qq ) 
worked up in its present form), ixxxv , [p 437 sq 3d ed ] The period to which 
^11 together form the eight poems of I her© ascribe them did indeed float dis- 
which it IS equally intere'^ting and difficult tinetly before my mind even then, and it 
correctly to assign the historical bearings was only because it seemed to me too hold 
Since they still show a comparatively to assign so many poems to an occasion 
powerful poetic van, we might be tpmpted which has the testimony of no historical 
to place them somewhere about tho time work that I preferred the time of the 
of King Jecomah and the Chaldean war destruction under Hagoses mentioned by 
of his reign (vol iv p 262 sqq ) , but Jos Ant xi 7, 1 (see below) But if the 
even the words of Ps Ixxxv 2-4 [1—3], poems have the origin which I no longer 
u-ith many other indications, show with hesitate openly to assign thorn, their posi- 
certaiuty that they cannot have been tion in the Psalter also is more appiopriate, 
composed till after the great era of the as I shall show more fully elsewhere Of 
liberation I now assign their true date also the Jahrbb. der Bibl Wzss ix , p 
somewhat more exactly than in 1635 m 94 sqq 
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whetlier Zernbbabel himself lived lono enonali to witness this 
misery in his last years, or whether it was only his son who 
composed Ps. Ixxxix., we may at any rate assign this crisis 
to some part of the long reign of Darius, or, at the latest, 
of his son Xerxes ; ^ and we certainly have not the smallest 
ground for denying that a bitter crisis of this hind ever en- 
sued within that period. The efforts which shot up afresh 
in the new kingdom of Jahveh to reassert ancient preten- 
sions and ancient supremacy themselves constantly tended 
more and more powerfully to bring it on ; and we cannot be 
surprised that the Persian court allowed the neighbouring 
peoples to quench these pretensions in blood, and henceforth 
suffered the house of David to fall into neglect.^ We cannot 
now trace the course of events in detail, but we know for certain 
that the walls and gates of J erusalem lay in ruins until the arrival 
of Xehemiah, so that no one can have had permission to rebuild 
them until his time.^ All the surrounding nations, moreover, 
were now watching most eagerly for opportunities of plunging 
Jerusalem still deeper in weakness and dishonour, as we 
clearly see from Nehemiah^s history, which will soon be eluci- 
dated. Of the continuous tension of the relations with the 
Samaritans, Idumeans, and other neighbours, there is abundant 
evidence.^ 


It was these circumstances that determined more exactly 
the entire position which the new Jerusalem and its Temple 
were to assume. Jerusalem and its territory no doubt still 


^ The Chronicler also, in enumerating 
the names of the Persian kings who had 
lendeied services to Jerusalem, only 
mentions Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxeii^cs I , 
Ezi VI 14, though certamly not m an 
appiopiiato place If indeed, the name 
of Aitdxerxes m this passage come fiom 
the Chronicler at all, ve must explain it 
on the hypothesis that it was imported 
into it hy a sort of anticipation fiom 
cap vn sqq , as the sense will not admit 
the supposition that he is referring back 
to the Artashasht mentioned in Ezi iv 
7-23, whose disposition was unfriendly 
The Chronicler’s airangement of his words 
IS neier of the best (cf vol i p 178 
sqq ) , but in no case can this single word 
invalidate what has already been said, 
p 106, note 4, about cap iv 

® As for the statement of Josephus, 
Ant XI 4, 6, that Darius, in reply to an 
embassy fiom Zerubbabel, finally sent 
him a loyal decree to compel the l^maii- 
tans to pay regular tribute for the Temple 
at Jerusalem and its sacrifices, no reliance 
can be placed on it, in spite of certain 


proper names which now occur nowhere 
else , for Josephus had nothing before 
him but the apocryphal first book of 
Esdras, which we shall soon discuss 
3 Neh 1 3, 11 , 3, 5, 13, 17, m 34 [iv 
2], IV 4 [lOJ, 11 [17] A careful com- 
parison of these passages will show that 
the rum of the walls and gates which 
they describe can neither have been 
accidental, as it were, and quite recent in 
Nehemiah’s day, nor yet dating back from 
the old Chaldean times We also know 
from Ezr iv 12 sq that when the Temple 
was built, thoughts were entertained of 
reconstructing the city walls also, and 
indeed, we might take it for granted that 
as soon as the city was rebuilt the at- 
tempt would he made to fortify it as well 
The condition of the walls in Nehemiab’s 
time gives sufficient proof of the correct- 
ness of the interpretation of events which 
I have given 

■* As, for instance, the great Ps. Ixxviii , 
Mai I 2-6, and other evidence to be ad- 
duced below under Nehemiah 
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retained a gorernor of tlieir own, whether of Judean or foreign 
extraction.^ He was, as we might expect, subject to the 
governor-general of Syria in questions of importance ; but there 
was, besides, an official reporter (so to speak) of Judean birth, 
who resided at the court, and was the great king^s immediate 
adviser in matters relating to this province and its people.^ The 
governor was assisted in his administration by the advice of 
the nobles and elders.^ But he was liable to be removed at any 
moment; and, except in purely religious concerns, the com- 
munity possessed no further independence. This was the end 
of even that shadow of autonomy under foreign supremacy 
which had risen again under Zerubbabel; and it was now 
irrevocably decreed that this community, united on its ancient 
fatherland, must either prove itself able to secure permanent 
independence and development on the basis of its peculiar 
religion alone, or else disappear entirely. Once reduced to this 
inexorable alternative, its choice could no longer be doubtful. 
Too healthy as yet were its efforts, and too grand and imperative 
the future towards which it had an innate tendency, and the 
pure hope of which upheld it still amid all its difficulties. But 
instead of a Zerubbabel, far other men were needed to call forth 
and protect the blessings which were now most indispensable 
for its well-being. 

The office of high-priest remained henceforth hereditary in 
the house of Joshua, described above, though certainly without 
the knowledge of the Persians at first, simply because the ancient 
religion allowed it to be so, and now even sanctioned it by 
the Pentateuch. Thus a kind of hereditary dignity, at the 
same time new and of primeval antiquity, rose unperceived 
in the community once more. In the entire absence of any 
other continuous authority of national extraction, it could put 
forth the more strength in support of its unity and permanence, 
and at the same time it afforded the first fixed centre round 
which the hagiocracy, which had hardly disclosed itself dis- 
tinctly until now, could group itself. But every hereditary 
dignitary, and especially the high-priesthood, gradually loses, 
from the very fact of its being inherited so quietly, much of the 
pure strength and activity which characterise it at first ; nor 
was every high-priest equal to the new and difficult problems 
which the times produced. Moreover, as soon as the office 
had by degrees acquired considerable importance and power, 

* ISTeh V 15 , the nature and limits of Neh v 15 
his power may be gathered to some ex- ® As we see from the incidentdl remark 

tent from Nehemuh’s description, e&pe- in Neh, xi 24 
cially Keh ii. 7-9 j vu. 2, his salary from ® See above, p 86 sq 
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and attracted the attention of the supreme authorities, it 
always remained subject to their dictation. This state of 
things continued all through the Persian age, and even 
lasted into the Greek supremacy. Nor was it until the 
dignities of the high-priest and prince were united in the 
pel son of the Asrnonean Jonathan that the conditions of 
the office were essentially altered. Thus the thread of history 
could not be attached even to the hereditary succession 
of high-priests in the same way that it had been connected 
with that of the kings of Judah or Israel. Even in civic 
life, their government supplied no dates : the Persian and 
then the Greek eras continued the only chronologies in use. 
This also explains the fact that when, from the standpoint 
of the later high-priests who had become princes and kings 
of the nation, it was thought desirable to review and settle 
the chronology of their predecessors, the attempt could only 
be carried out with great difficulty, and was not very success- 
ful after all. The Chronicler gives the list of high- priests in 
due succession up to his own time, but without any dates. ^ 
El. Josephus, in a survey of all the high-priests of Israel from 
the time of Moses to that of Nero,^ states that between Cyrus 
and Antiochus Eupator (that is, from 688 b.o. to 161 b.o. at 
the outside), there were fifteen high-priests of the same family, 
beginning from Joshua, who ruled for 414 years ; ^ but although 
in the course of his history he mentions some of these fifteen 
by name and attempts to assign them to their proper dates, 
yet he never defines accurately the time during which each of 
them held office individually, and, in speaking of the earlier 
ones, he expresses himself in reference to this only in very 
general terms. In some cases, especially among the later 
members of the series, whose power increased with the pro- 
gress of the hagiocracy, it was certainly known with sufficient 
accuracy how long they had individually been in office ; but 
when at last the attempt was made to continue the thread of 

' According to Keh xii. 10 sq , the Johanan as of Jonathan (see helow under 
series of high priests for some 200 years the Asmoneans) Both names are very 
after the foundation of the new Jerusalem frequently conjfcsed in later times A 
was as follows Joshua, Joiakim, Elia- decision of Joiada's on a passage of the 
shib (often mentioned in Nehemiah’s his- Pentateuch about sacrifices is referred to 
tory), Joiada (which is made into Judas m the Mishnah, Ske/tdlim, vi 6 
in Jos Ant xi. 7, 1), Jonathan, Jaddua ® Ant xx. 10 , comp with what he 
(this is probably a diminutive of Joiada) , says on this subject Conh Aj> i, 7. 
for Jonathan, however, we should read ® This reading seems to be established, 
Johanan, according to ver. 22 and Jos Ant xx 10, 2, hut even if we reckon 
Ant XI 7, 1, for the name Jannseus, the years of Cyrus from the beginning of 
which later writeis often insert here, his ante-Bahylonian reign, the number is 
might just as well he an abbreviation of still too high 
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all tb.e goTernnients of Israol tbrough. tliOTii, and to fix tlioin 
all firmly in the great network of universal chronology, the 
extremely arbitrary and contradictory manner in which the 
records had to be dealt with, shows how little dependence could 
be placed on the sources of information available for the 
purpose.^ 

But the rapidity with which, as we have seen, the descen- 


^ Etiseljms does not speak of these 
high-priests at all in the first part of his 
Chronicle He does indeed mention 
several of them in the Canon, though not 
■with any steadiness till the Ptolemaic 
period and on\7ards, but he never intro- 
duces them except incidentally and with- 
out including them in the chronology of 
the separate years Complete chrono- 
logical catalogues have been preserved by 

Geoi^us Syncellus 


1 

Joshua 

. 60 

2 

Joiakim 

36 

3 

Ehashib . 

. 34 

4 

Joiada . 

. 36 

5 

Jannseus - 

. 32 

6 

Jaddua 

. 20 

7 

Onias 

. 21 

8 

Simon the G-reat 

19 

0 

Eleazai 

. 32 

10 

Manasses 

. 26 

11. 

Onias . . 

. 14 

12 

Simon 

20 

13 

Onias 

. 13 

14 

Jason 

. 3 

16 

Menelaus 

15 

16 

Judas Maccabaeus 

6 

17 

Jonathan 

19 

18 

Simon 

8 

19 

Jannseus , 

30 

20 

21. 

Januseus . 

. 30 


The starement of G- Syncellus heie given 
is taken from his Canon , in his chief 
work he gives many of the names and 
numbers after No 13 very differently (see 
below) Put if we compare the statements 
of the two Chronicles we still find, in the 
mid&t of palpable contractions, transpo- 
sitions, and other arbitrary and erroneous 
tieatment, so much agreement even in 
the Persian and ante-5laccabean penods 
as to convince us that they are partly 
founded on very ancient records , and 
when the annals of the high-priests took 
the place of those of the kings (1 Maec. 
XVI. 24) they would certainly put in the 
most accuidte list possible of all the 
pre-Asmonean high-pnests The dates 
supplied by the Chromcon Faachale are 
in many respects superior, for instance, 
in not assigning his place to the first 


Gr Syncellus, Chronrgr pp 456 sq , 472, 
484, 512, 525, 544-646, and m his Canon , 
those in the Chronioon l^asohale^ Bonn 
(vol 1 pp 356-58), diverge considerably 
from these, and are repeated with little 
alteration at p 390 sq of the same A 
synopsis of these names and numbers, 
with the needful correction of some mere 
clerical errors, down to the times of the 
Maccabees, is given below : — 


Chromcon Paschale 


Joshua . . . 1 

32 

Joiakim 

, 30 

Ehashib 

. 40 

Joiada 

. 36 

Johannes 

32 

Jaddua . , 

20 

Onias . 

21 

Eleazar . 

. 15 

Simon . 

14 

Onias . • , . 

. 32 

Manasses 

. 26 

Simon 

22 

Omas . 

24 

Jesus 

16 

(Onias) . 

7 

Judas Maecabseus , 

33 

Jonathan 

. 17 

Simon 

. 8 

Jonathan 

. 27 

Aristobulus 

. 1 

Jannseus 

30 


high-priest until the reign of Cyrus at 
Babylon Bub it is also the Chronioo7i 
PasoJiale which shows most cleaily how 
little this fabric as a whole may be trusted , 
for it distinctly asserts that ‘ the 21 high 
priests fiUed the space of 483 years, i o. 
the 69 weeks of years of Daniel,* so that 
its chronology as given here rests on the 
ingenuity of an interpreter of Daniel 
Moreover from the first to the sixteenth 
high-pnest (selected because he was the 
first Maccabean higb-priest) it reckons 
just 400 years, and whereas this period 
of 400 years and the above of 483 years 
are really much too great, the period of 
the first SIX high-pnests, when estimated 
at 190 years, is made too small, for all 
the older accounts make Jaddua still 
alive in Alexander’s time 
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dants of David sank into almost complete obscurity, and the 
want of success which attended the eflPorts of the high-priests 
to restore a real and permanent government, allowed the self- 
saciificing activity of individuals who rose up from among 
the people to exercise a more powerful and beneficent influence 
than would otherwise have been possible. Soon enough the 
right men were found to render to the young community, in its 
continued weakness and disorganisation, the twofold services 
with which it could no longer permanently dispense. Another 
subject, however, claims our first consideration. 

V. — Later Views op Zerubbabel and his Time. 

In all times and places, the character of a man who is 
prominent in his own day strikes deepest into the national 
consciousness of posterity under that aspect in which it last 
appeared as he passed from earth. If, then, Zerubbabel, round 
whose head Messianic hopes had played ^ in the early days of 
Jerusalem’s rise, met with the gloomy end we have conjectured 
above, we need not wonder that his memory soon paled and in 
later times grew more and more obscure. However certain 
it may be that he ought to be regarded as the most prominent 
man of the first five-and-twenty years of the new Jerusalem, yet 
beyond the few broad features of his life and work described 
above we know nothing of him from trustworthy historical 
sources. When the Temple was consecrated on its completion, 
an event which took place almost at the end of the first quarter 
of a century of this new epoch, he was certainly still living. 
If, as IS probable on many grounds, he was the author of 
the wonderfully profound Ps. cxxxviii., in which we hear the 
language of a man of princely family, thoroughly penetrated 
by the most exalted feelings, excited at the fairest moment of 
this time, marked as it was by new aspiration and fresh and 
noble hope, we may then affirm that this descendant of David, 
as poet, also, must have been worthy of his great ancestor ; 
and we shall understand stiU more fully how it was that he 
became one of the firmest supports of the feeble stem of the new 
Judah, even though fate forbade him to mount the throne 
of David itself, and finally cast him deeper and deeper down. 

But when in the Greek times the recollection of the 
Persian period in general, and of its opening years in particular, 
retreated farther into the distance, and at the same time the 
freedom of historical representation degenerated into greater 

> P. 105. 
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and greater liceuse, tlie memory of this hero, as well as others, 
was distorted and defaced in all kinds of ways. We still 
possess a tolerably large fragment of a curious historical work 
of this description,^ and we must now devote to it at least a 
passing notice. In this book the whole history of the first 
Persian kings was brought, in the most extravagant style, into 
the closest connection with the liberation and restoration of 
Israel, just as if these kings had been in the habit of thinking 
of the God of Israel and the fate of his people at every critical 
moment of their lives, and the history of the whole world had 
strictly hinged, in consequence, upon the changes of its lot. 
And since nothing remained so firmly planted in the general 
mind as the recollection of the fact that Cyrus had granted 
permission for the building of the Temple, but that it had not 
been actually accomplished before the reign of Darius, this 
loose style of narrative concocted on this basis the following 
story. Cyrus, before his attack on Babylon, vowed to God that 
if he were victorious he would release Israel and restore the 
sacred vessels of the Temple ; but for some reason or other tlie 
latter promise was not redeemed. When Darius, therefore, had 
(as we know) to attack and conquer Babylon a second time, he, 
too, vowed to God his willingness to rebuild Jerusalem and its 
Temple and to send back the sacred vessels 5 but he also subse- 
quently failed to perform his vow.^ So once on a time there 
happened to be three young nobles at the court of Darius, who 
had agreed, in the exuberance of youthful spirits to contend 
for a wager before the king and his assembled council, in a 
discussion on the philosophical question ^what is strongest 
among men ? ^ and the victor was to receive the highest honours. 
They sealed up their proposals, together with, the outline of the 
argument which each intended to support, and laid them under 
the pillow of the sleeping king. Darius, on wating, received 
the papers, and caused the contest to be held with all solemnity. 
The first had undertaken to prove that wine was the strongest 
power among men ; the second that it was the kmg (a trait in 
full accordance with the very corrupt conceptions of regal 
despotism current in the last two centuries before Christ) ; but 
the third, who was no other than Zerubbabel, had advanced 
the twofold proposition that woman was incomparably the 
strongest power among men, but that stronger still, the 
strongest absolutely was the truth, i.e. according to its proper 

‘ 1 Esilms 111 sq Th© -work out of Sibylline poet Sue my efe&ay, Xiber di^ 
which tins passage has been preserved, Sihyllmhiicher, p 36 
Beems to hare been still read by the oldest ® 1 E&dras iv 43-45, 57. 
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meaning in Israel, divine truth. The king and the three 
Persian nobles declared the last to be the victor, decreed him 
the highest honours, and promised to grant him any boon he 
might ask. Zerubbabel, however, requested nothing more than 
that Darius would perform his own vows and those of Cyrus with 
regard to Jerusalem and the Temple. " Then, at last "full con- 
cessions were obtained from Darius, the new constitution and 
the immunities of Jerusalem and the Temple, with its priestly 
and other servants, were established,^ and Zerubbabel, at the 
head of a great band of exiles, arrived in the holy land. — The 
author of this woik was tolerably well acquainted with the tra- 
ditions of Persian history ; ^ but he certainly wrote no earlier 
than in the last century before Christ, and his object probably 
was to secure to Judea the favour of a Ptolemaic or other 
heathen power,^ 

^ hTow, inconsistent as were the pictures and stories of this 
production (which was, no doubt, of considerable dimensions) 
with the traditions and records of the earlier works, the G-reek 
author of the hook commonly known as the Apocryphal or 
third book of Ezra^ undertook to put together a new work 
from both these sources. This Hellenist was either himself 
a translator of the books of Chronicles, or more probably (for 
he was only a Greek editor) he found them translated already, 
but assumed the liberty of working up together two such very 
different productions as the narrative of the Chronicler and the 
story-book just mentioned. From the latter he took the long 
piece descriptive of Zerubbabel as a page at the court of Darius, 
and then re-arranged the passages of the Chronicler, caring 
little whether, after all, the result was an adequate and con- 
sistent account or not.® Since a book which related the rise of 

^ Tlie detailed emimeration of these must already have been known to the 
same grants and immunities, 1 Esdras iv author That he had m his mind a Gfreek 
49-56, would he of great histoncal im- kingdom m which there was bnt one royal 
portanee if it were known from what capital, is proved by the colouring of the 
source the narrator had taken it, bnt it words in iv 49. 

IS evident that its terms are too general * In the LXX, since it begins earlier 
to allow of its passing for historical evi- than the Canonical book, it is put first and 
dence without further confirmation called 1 Ezra [In the English veision it 

® The description of the ridiculous appears among t£e Apocrypha as lEsdi as.] 
attitude of Danus by the side of his ® It is only when ve grasp the fact 
beautiful concubine ‘ Apam5, daughter of that the author of 1 Esdras thus desired 
the admirable Bartaeus,’ in 1 Esdras iv to woik up two books into one that 
29-31, must be derived from some book the arrangement of his sections becomes 
of Persian court-storios Josephus had a clear He retains Ezr i at the begin- 
different reading for the name of her ning, as describing the time of Cyrus, but 
father. Ant xi 3, 6 then he passes over at once to iv 7-24, 

® The opening of the passage, 1 Esdras as though Artashashta were identical with 
ill. 1 sq^ , IS in imitation of the book of Cambyses, whom he put in his place 
Esther , but the book of Ansteas also throughout (dropping out the short notice 
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tlie new Jerusalem miglit suitably commence with the last glo- 
rious days of the former city, our author begins his quotations 
from the work of the Chtonicler with the description of the 
last great feast in Josiah’s time,' but the work breaks off 
abruptly in the middle of Ezra’s life, perhaps because the author 
himself never finished it.® Josephus then followed this incon- 
gruous cento ; but since he also took as a foundation another 
later work, according to which Zerubbabel came to Jerusalem 
under Cyrus, he has contrived to tell a great deal twice over, 
and has only introduced still greater confusion into tlie whole 
history of these five-and -twenty years.® 

Apart, however, from this fictitious narrative, the memory 
of Zerubbabel, as well as of his priestly colleague Joshua, 
remained in later times without fruit. Tet, as it was seen that 
he was glorified iii the prophetic hook of Zechariah as a dis- 
tinguished descendant of David, a rabbinical writer of the 
early Middle Ages thought his name available as a mask for 
the publication of a short apocalypse on the certainty of the 
ultimate appeal ance of tlie Messiah son of David, on his pre- 
cursor the Messiah sou of Joseph, and on their fnends and 
foes.* 


in IV 6 altogether, because he could make 
no use of it) , immediately aftei thi& he 
goes on to Daiius, and inserts the passage 
about Zerubbabel from the other work, 
and then lets the sections, Ezi ii, 1-iv 5 
(as though this happened in the time of 
33aTiu&), and v sq , follow each other in 
order Yet he allows the glaring contra- 
dictions, 1 Esdras u, SO, m 1, v 73 sq , 
tx) stand. He found the woik of the 
Chronicler (including under this name 
OUT books of Ezra and IS'eheiiiiah) 
tolerably freely translated from the origi- 
nal This translation was different fiom 
that of the LXX, and no doubt much 
older On the other hand, the work fiom 
winch he took the story about Zerubbabel 
was probably oiigmally composed in 
Oreok 

1 1 Esdras i is from 2 Chron xsxv. 
sq , after the same translation , but the 
author connects in a new way the striking 
conclusion of 2 Chron (cf vol i.p 196) 
and the beginning of Ezra by a slight turn 
in the lan^Age 

2 Jos M XI 5, 5, bke 1 Esdreas, passes 
on at once from Ezr x to Neb vii 73 
This can only be explained by supposing 
that be had 1 Esdras before him , but 
from this very point he curtails the 
narrative about Ezia and then about 
Nehemiah so much that it is difficult 
to understand whether his copy of 1 


Esdras was complete, most likely iluas 
not 

3 XI 1-4 Ho gives the number 
of those who returned undor Cjius (see 
above, p 82) at 42,462, and of those 
who returned under Hdiius at 462,800, 
but the latter number is evidently foimed 
from tho former by multiplying it by ton, 
although th-' register of Ezr ii certainly 
lay before him, and would have been 
quoted by him tn cxteiiso except for its 
length , and m both cases he makt'S 
Zerubbabel the leader’ According to 
him Sismes and Sarabazanes (a coiiiipt 
form of yathrabuzanes, according to p 110, 
note 4) were alieady Persian officers in 
Syria under Cyrus as well as under 
Dai ms, but prcbably the Samaiitans, 
Tanganas, Sambabar, Sad races, and Bo- 
belon, mentioned xi 4, 9, against whom 
Zerubbabel had at last to complain to 
Darius, were originally the same As 
to the other G-reek work which he used we 
can only draw inferences , but these seem 
to me to be trustworthy, and the work to 
have beeu the one indicated on p 48 sq., 
note 1 The confusion of times and per- 
sons in all these nairatives is carried still 
farther in the work of the so-called 
Josippon ben G-onon, i 5-22, which has 
been already mentioned on p 71 sq 

4 Now ropiinted in Jelhneks Het ha- 
Midrobhf lol n. pp 54-67 From an 
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B. EZRA THE SCRIBE AHD THE GOVERNOR NEHEMIAH, 

I. Ezra. 


Ever since its foundation tlie new Jerusalem had hailed 
with joy the arrival of reinforcements, whether in the shape of 
settlers, or treasure, or other assistance, from the worshippers 
of Jahveh who remained behind m the countries of the east ; 
and the prophet Zechariah, who on one occasion, as we have 
seen,^ celebrated the advent of new guests from thence, at the 
same time summoned ^Zion that dwelt in Babylon^ to flee 
from the growing insecurity of the north into the quiet haven 
of the new city of Jahveh.^ But, however great the number 
of immigrants may gradually have become who removed from 
the east to the newly-founded city, the arrival of no one of 
them was so important in its consequences as that of Ezra, 
in the seventh year of Artaxerxes I., B-C. 459. It was his 
name which became the most famous throughout the whole 
Persian period, and his activity first gave the new community 
that firm constitution after which it had long consistently 
aspired, and which, in its essential features, it could never 
again abandon at any future time. 

Ezra belonged to the family of the high-priest, but not to 
Joshua’s branch of it,^ in which the dignity had again become 
hereditary since the rebuildmg of Jerusalem. This priestly 
extraction acted certainly as a powerful lever for directing his 
vigorous efforts specifically to the promotion of religion and 


artistic point of view this little woik is 
altogether msignificdnfc , hut it would be 
well woith while to determine exactly 
when it was wiitten It must have been 
produced somewheie in south-western 
Europe 

' P 111 bq 

^ Zcch 11 10 sq [6 sq"] We now 
know more accurately trom the Behistuu 
inscriptions how many national enemies 
Dallas bad at fiist to encounter, and are 
thus able better to understand such a 
summons. 

3 Otherwise the first step in his gene- 
alogy, Ezr vn 1-5, would not have been 
to call him a son of Seraiah, since he 
lived hefoie Joshua This genealogy is 
carried back through b’eventeen generations 
to Aaron , but we can see from ] Chron 
V 29-41 [yi 3-15], VI 35-38 [50-53], 
how veiy much the senes of generations 
IS shortened in this passage In the 
VOL. V. 


Latm version of 4Esdra& 1 . 1 sq [2 Esdr 
1 1 sq ], indeed, the three names of Achias, 
Phineas, and Eli are inseited after Aclii- 
tob, so that the number of links in the 
chain IS rounded off to twenty (in accoid- 
ance with the round numbers customaiy 
m ancient times, vol, i. p 24), but the 
introduction of the house of Eli lieie is 
altogether inappiopriate — Besides this 
addition to 4 [2] Esdras i 1 sq in the Latin 
version, at the opening ot the oiigmal 4 [2] 
Esdias he is designated by another name, 
Sdlathiel in the Aiabic, corrupted m the 
Ethiopic translation to Suthael, on this 
subject, however, see below For the rest 
this genuinely Hebrew name (on the 
oithography see Leho'h 16 h ad fin,) may 
have been common , and an earlier Ezra 
of hiph-pxiestly family, who returned 
with Zeiubbabel, is mentioned in Neh. 
XU 1. 


K 
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learning among his people ; and since he became the type o£ 
the kind of priest required by these centuiies,^ he bears in 
history the unqualified surname of the a surname which 

has never obtained so high a significance in the case of any 
other priest by birth. But this importance was due, not so 
much to the accident of his birth in the priestly order, as to 
two other attributes, which he combined in himself to a re- 
markable degree, and which alone placed him, hereditary priest 
as he was, in a position to exercise such a salutary and abiding 
influence on his age. 

On the one hand, from his early youth he had attained ex- 
traordinary perfection in all the branches of knowledge and 
skill which belonged to the calling of a scribe. His reputa- 
tion as a scribe was already high when he came from the east 
to settle in the new Jerusalem, and there he founded a scriptural 
art and school (so to speak), which have made his name im- 
mortal; for the surname of the SSpher^ i.e. the Scribe^ with 
special reference to the law of Moses, became in his case a 
still higher distinction than that of priest.^ This style of 
learning had always been native both to Palestine and Phoe- 
nicia ; but the severe devastations which the small kingdoms 
west of the Euphrates had suffered for centuries scarcely allowed 
it to flourish in the west again at the time of which we are 
speaking ; whereas, in the east the high standard of ancient 
learning and literary culture which is generally known to us 
as the Chaldean or Babylonian was maintained undisturbed. 
The seat of empire, moreover, in spite of the repeated conquest 
and destruction of Babylon, was still in the east ; Babylonian 
culture was still held in high esteem under the Persians; 
and Aramaic^ continued to be the language of the edicts 
of the government for all the countiies west of the Euphrates. 
The Aramaic language, accordingly, both for conversational 
and literaiy purposes, gamed the upper hand m the nerKv 
Jerusalem, by slow degrees, but all the more irresistibly 
and lastingly, as will be further described below ; and 
Ezra certainly contributed largely to this result by his emi- 
gration from the east, and the deep impression of his whole 
work. 

^ P 62 3 yii II sq,21, Neh vin 4,9,13, 

^ Ezr vii 11 sq, 21, x 10, 16, Neh xii 26, 36 Hence he Tvas originally 
viii 2, 9, xii 26 In the Codex Alexan- named the senhe-pnest with the strictest 
drinns, 1 E&dras (p 127 note 4), other- precision, but the short designation of 
wise called Esdras Apocryphiis or Esdias the Sczibe gradually became far more 
Graecns, bears the superscription of fiequeut and constant. 

6 'l€p€t;v 4 P 107. 
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In this connection it is impossible not to lament the very 
slight degree of acqriaintance we possess with the culture of 
those Judeans who remained behind m eastern Asia, on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, or who afterwards settled there, up 
to the time of the destruction of the second Temple.^ The 
Macedonian conquest and the supremacy of the Seleucidse 
doubtless interfered with it not a little ; and the Parthian 
supremacy completed the alienation between the eastern and 
western countries. In comparison with the freer movement 
and the loftier efforts which the genius of Judaism now 
achieved once more in its ancient fatherland, the life of the 
Judeans in those eastern countries must certainly have retained 
a somewhat depressed and restricted character. They were, 
however, always numerous enough to form compact and re- 
spected communities, a privilege possessed since the reigns 
of Cyrus and Darius ; and they included the remnants of 
those multitudes of the noblest of the people who had formerly 
been carried away from Jerusalem, and even retained in their 
midst several members of the high-priestly family.^ Hence 
they afforded to the world the first great example of distinguished 
communities in distant lands attached to the Temple ; they 
often made pilgrimages to it,^ or gave rich contributions for its 
maintenance, as a kind of sacrifice, the amount and collection 
of which subsequently became the object of regular ordinances.'^ 
Of the glowing religious zeal and the simple fidelity and piety of 
life which long survived in undiminished strength in these very 
communities, remote, oppressed, and surrounded by the heathen 
as they were, we have ample evidence, not only in the history 
of Ezra and Neheniiah, now to be considered in detail, but also 
in the books of Tobit and Baruch, which will be described 
hereafter. The two latter little works are in all probability 
the only ones which sprang from these communities, but they 
are sufficient to constitute glorious monuments of the spiiitnal 
life to which men there aspired. The special feature, however, 
of the eastern culture was the preseivation of an accurate 
knowledge, and, when possible, the use of the sacred language of 
ancient times, on behalf of which a still warmer zeal than in 

1 According to Epiph Hcer six 2, * Of Jos Aut xv 2, 2-1 3, 1 

Elkesai, mentioned m vol vii 156 [Germ. » Gf Jos Ant xvii. 2, 2 

ed ], told a. story of a high-piicst Phineas, ^ In later times every Parthian Judean 

who had woishipped the 8usian Artemis reckoned his regular yeaily contribution to 
(i e Nansea) under Darius, and had run in- the Temple at two drachmae (Alterth p. 
tomoital danger, hut we cannot follow 350 sq), and these contributions, with 
this up, and It is 0 ly v orth noticing mas- other consecrated offerings, were stoied 
much as Elkesai himself was a Senhe up at Ei^bis, Jos Ant xviii 9,1 
from the remote East 
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Jerusalem itself was early kindled among tliem,’^ The exiles 
who reassembled in Jerusalem might indeed suppose that the 
ancient language of the country which had been in common 
use before would still be easily understood by them as a matter 
of course ; but the communities of the east, on the contrary, 
could not help dreading the complete disappearance of any 
accui ate knowledge or use of it unless they made a special and 
zealous effort to preseive the language which was that of their 
forefathers, and, at the same time, of their law, of their ancient 
prophets, and of the songs that were ever on their lips. The phe- 
nomenon has been often repeated in history, of scattered com- 
munities, for fear of losing their ancestral language, being the 
foremost to embrace it with the greatest resoluteness, and 
hence developing an unexpected zeal for its learned study and 
more careful preservation. Now, if we may suppose (and there 
is no reason why we should not) that the Tigris and Euphrates 
were already the seats of the Syrian schools of learning which 
we see flourishing there subsequently down to Chnstian and 
Islamite times, and in which language and literature were 
special objects of study, we can understand how the Judeans 
also of the same district might early ripply a really learned care 
to their own ancient language, and the writings composed in it, 
at a time when nothing of the sort was as yet even thought of 
in Palestine.^ Even Ezra was assuredly distinguished in this 
branch of learning, though it is equally certain that as yet it 
was far from being developed to the point at which we after- 
wards see it step into the light on the great stage of history. 


’ This may te ot&eived even in the 
strictness Tvith ■which Neliemiah kept to 
the pure Hehre-w, Neh X]i] 23-25 

2 Special proofs of the truth of this 
position are found in the follomug cir- 
cumstances — (1) In the giadiial mtro- 
duotionof theAiamaic-Semitic, or so called 
eqmre character, which seems for a long 
time to have been used in the schools of 
learning only, until at la'^t it became moie 
and more universal, except in the ea&e of 
coins (see helow), cf Aehr S;prl %lOh 
We have already seen one of the first 
occasions on ’which it was used at Jeru- 
salem, p 107. The Bei'Ke Auheoh, 1864, 
vol 1 . p 200 &q., contains an account of 
the earliest inscription in this cliaiacter, 
■VI Inch was found in excavations in Jeru- 
salem Itself, and must, according to the 
account given, reach hack to the times 
befoio Its destruction It is the inscrip- 
tion of ceitain houses of the priestly famil v 
of the Ifne Hcztr, 1 Cliion xxiv 15, Neb. 
s, 21 [20]. (2) In the ultimate connec- 


tion betv eeu the Hebrew and Syriac_^«?/e- 
tuation, which points back to one common 
school fioin which both aie derived, and 
this can only have been Syi mn, as I have 
nicuntamcd in my Bp'll e-v^ei since 

1826 (3) In the peculiar prommciatwii 

■which was at last establishod by the Ma- 
&6id, but winch departs so widely from 
the Hellenistic pionunciation, i e that 
known to us from the Hellenistic period 
and Holleiiistic writings, that it can only 
belong to a special dialect, as I have 
sho'wn in my Hehr Sprl § 22. This dia- 
lect may indeed have been the purest Old 
Hebrew, which had many analogies with 
the Phoenician, and had formerly had its 
seat in Israel, and was then handed down 
in the Babylonian schools by the exiles , 
ivliile in Palestine itself a coarser and 
more Aramaic dialect became prevalent 
We cannot explain this difference and the 
origin of thi^ purer pionunciation on any 
other hypothesis 
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111 endeavouring, however, to ascertain more definitely to 
what subjects his rare learning and skill as a scribe were 
specially applied, and in what particular direction his efforts 
and achievements lay, we must be on our guard against ascrib- 
ing to him without distinction all the labours and services 
which were afterwards put down to him by those who no 
longer had any clear notion either of him or of the age in 
which he lived. In particular it would be an error of no ordi- 
nary gravity to ascribe to him the last redaction and editing of 
the ^law of Moses/ — though this was actually done in later 
times from ignorance and confusion, and the mistake is repeated 
even at this day by certain writers, because it is so convenient. 
It has been shown already^ that the last editor of the Penta- 
teuch lived while the kingdom of Judah was still standing ; 
and since the written law of Moses had come into general 
acceptance from the days of Josiah onwards, the ^ Law ^ already 
presented itself during the exile as the one lofty object which, 
despised and rejected now, would in the future once more win 
from all mankind a lofty reverence and unique acknowledg- 
ment. The prophets, however, who made these predictions,^ 
evidently comprehended under this designation the essential 
contents of that book from which they themselves, together 
with all the poets and every lofty mind of their time, drew 
such inexhaustible consolation, and passages from which they 
had already acquired the habit of repeating word for word. 
But, with the general ruin which followed the Chaldean con- 
quests, a grievous blow was inflicted also on the studies of the 
scribes, which ^ had already been carried to a tolerably advanced 
stage in the ancient fatherland itself while the kingdom of 
Judah was still in existence. The whole course of daily life 
which had to be regulated by the written law had been in 
too fluctuating a condition from the days of Josiah to the 
time when it was overthrown and interrupted by the exile. 
The period immediately succeeding, however, gathered round 
the new Jerusalem too many pressing necessities and restless 
movements to leave any hope that the work of completely 
restoring the law of Moses, so far as altered circumstances 
would permit, could be immediately taken up with any satis- 
factory result. In fact, a difficult and twofold task had to 
be performed. In the first place, the internal organisation of 
the life of the communiiy had to be wholly re-established, and 

1 Vol 1 p 130 qualification, as Is slii 4, 21, li 4, 21, 

’ Hote in particular such oiacles about Lam ii 9 (20), Ez vii 26. 
the T\y\r\y ortbe ‘law’ without fiiither ^ Vol iy p 277 eqq 
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a,t tlie same time a great deal had to be added, which, under 
the earlier kingdom, had not been regulated in sufficient detail, 
01 generally adopted ; and secondly, all this had to be carried 
out with due allowance for those vast changes in their outward 
circumstances, which, after the disappearance of even the sha- 
dow of external independence, no one could any longer ignore. 
The basis of this reoiganisation was to be laid in the ancient 
law, as now contained in a great and accepted literary work.' 
To accomplish even this task was sufficiently difiicult, and 
demanded not only a perfect technical knowledge and mastery 
of the ancient writings, but skill in applying them properly to 
the present as well. But, in the meantime, the external posi- 
tion of the kingdom had been completely transfoimed, and no 
new organisation could be established without the permission 
of the great king, who was an alien; and, in short, much of 
the ancient law iii its literal acceptation was now inapplicable. 

This, and this alone was the problem of the age, and for its 
solution the learning of the scribe, especially in the law of 
Moses, w'as the most indispensable, though hy no means the 
only and sufficient resource. Similar necessities had no doubt 
to be satisfied, though within narrower limits, and under less 
ptiilous circumstances, amongst the Babylonian Judeans; and 
it v^ould seem that it was only in consequence of his having 
a icady distinguished himself there in this direction that Ezra 
u. easily obtained, thiough the favour of the great king, full 
por, eis to ai range everything on a similar basis in Jerusalem, 
where the want was far more urgent. The high degree of 
loyal confidence which he already enjoyed before he left the 
east is expressly attested.^ With equal certainty we know 
that even after his settlement in Jerusalem he always remained 
well disposed to Persia, though this was only because he saw 
that there was nothing better to be gained under the circum- 
stances, and it did not involve the smallest sacrifice of the 
higher religion and his own manly faith in its truth,^ The 
language of the royal edict which designated Ezra cleaily 
proves that accounts had reached the east of the inadmissible 
nature of the arrangements hitherto made in Judah, rendering 
it necessary to appoint some one on the spot with full powers 
to establish the authority of the law in a manner conformable 
to the religion of JahveL and the Persian supremacy, and also 

^ See fintlier remarks on tins subject, been pieserved in ver. 27 &<l 
under the bstoiy of the formation of the * Of Ezr ix 8 sq with viii 22, on 

the other band, the expressions in Keh 
iizr, vii 6, 11 sq, which agree with ix. 37 aie made too geneial 
tlio words from his own hand which haie 
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to institute and train, with the same purpose, competent judges 
and instructors of the people.^ Under these circumstances 
Ezra might very well bring with him to Jerusalem the great 
book of law which was afterwards called in Greek the Penta- 
teuch, with the book of Joshua If, moreover, this work 
had already been in existence before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and had passed with the exiles into the countries of 
the east, the wisest amongst them might have come to the 
settled conviction that it was the best work of its kind, and had 
great advantages over Deuteronomy by itself. If it was Ezra’s 
authority which now gave it the sole ascendant at Jerusalem 
(and after him it could hardly have acquired so entirely 
unique a position), we must admit that he really did render it 
essentially the great service which later tradition, though it 
becomes more and more obscure and confused as it advances, 
ascribes to him. 

But what could all his lofty accomplishments as a scribe, 
his ability in other respects, and the royal favour, have done for 
Ezra, had he not been possessed in a manner altogether new 
by the purest and most glowing zeal for the truth of the religion 
of his fathers, and its recognition among men, marvellously 
strengthening and inspiring his whole life * We have already 
observed 2 that before the time of which we are now speaking 
the exiles of Israel among the heathen had already excited, 
with a force hitherto unknown, the most living consciousness 
of the timth of its religion. We can, therefore, understand how 
that profound conviction, now that Jerusalem had risen again, 
would unite in the hearts of the descendants of the Judeans 
who had remained behind, or those who for any other reason 
were residing among the heathen, with a similar unspeakably 
deep concern for the sanctity of the ancient holy land, and the 
honour of their brethren who were living there once more. 
This little relic of the great holy people of old was all that 
they could see still dwelling in the holy land to serve as the 
central mother-community of all the scattered brethren, to 
sustain the most elevated memories, and the most elevating 
hopes. This would tend to produce amongst the Judeans bom 
in foreign countries an unutterable yearning to be able to work 
and to help in this cause, and would result in the rise of men of 
such extraordinary zeal as Ezra and Nehemiah now, and ulti- 
mately that son of Benjamin from Tarsus who towers above them 
all- Of such a Judean, born outside the fatherland, hut exercising 

^ Ezr VI 1 14, 25 ; on the authenticity of the whole docuraeiit &ee helow. 

- P 19 
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the most powerful influence over the development of the com- 
munity^ Ezra affords us the first brilliant example ; but at the 
same tune his career supplies a warning of the danger involved 
in the introduction of a fiery zeal of this kind from abroad, the 
possibility, viz., of its becoming m its turn a consuming and 
destroying agent, if there is no stronger native force to meet 
and temper it. But the love which Ezra bore to the new com- 
munity, so pure and self-sacrificing in other respects, revealed 
itself clearly enough at the very commencement of his under- 
taking. 

In Armed with the favour of the great king, and with a 
brief certificate of authority, he might have proceeded to Jeru- 
salem and begun his labours without more ado. Instead of this 
he was impelled by a heart-felt yearning towards the beloved 
holy city, which still suffered from such various and pressing 
wants, to bring with him a rich contribution, or rather a pious 
offering, of all kinds of aid which would be valuable. Its great- 
est need was a good supply of capable inhabitants. He accord- 
ingly determined to gather together and bring with him, besides 
rich gifts of all kinds of treasure, the largest possible number 
of new and picked settlers ; and his name must already have 
been so distinguished in the east, that not only did a great com- 
pany, consisting in part of men of noble birth, unite around 
him, but considerable presents of sums of money and of sacred 
utensils were entrusted to him from all quarters, even from the 
court, as offerings to ^ the God of Heaven in Jerusalem.’ More- 
over, the powers conferred upon him by the king extended in 
this direction also. Besides what referred to his own special 
office, they included permission for all the Judean piiests, 
Levites, and laymen who were willing to accompany him volun- 
tarily, to depart for Judah. He was allowed to take with him 
all the presents of gold or utensils which might be given him 
for the Temple from the court or elsewhere, and to apply them 
for sacrifices or any other requirements of the sanctuary ; and 
further, in order to meet these requirements, a stated contribu- 
tion of considerable amount, in money and provisions, was to he 
paid him from the public treasury m Syria, and any assistance 
he might desii'e was to be furnished to him by the king’s officers 
in the neighbourhood. In addition to this, Ezra requested and 
obtained as a special favour from the king the restoration of 
the ancient immunity from taxes on the part of all the priests 
and other servants of the Temple.* His credentials were also 

* Ezr vii. 12-26 Wo have every rea at least in its essential contents (cf -^ol j 
son to consider this Aramaic document, p 191), as genuinely historical. It xs 
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endorsed by the seven leading members of the royal council. ‘ 
As far as power to punish those who resisted the imperial or 
the sacred law was required by the nature of the office he held 
from the king, and which may be briefly designated as that of 
the chief judge, full authority was accorded him ; ^ so that the 
immunities and privileges winch Ezra brought with him to his 
governorship,^ to enable him to carry out a strict legal organi- 
sation, really deserved abundant gratitude. 

For those of his countrymen who were intending to proceed 
with him to Jerusalem, Ezra appointed a rendezvous on the 
Ahava, a river little known to us now, on the banks of which 
no doubt large settlements of Judeans had been made by Nabu- 
cliodrozzor.'^ The number which assembled was about fifteen 
hundred, exclusive of women and children, and amongst them 
were several of high-priestly and Davidic descent.® They were 


evidently veiy exact, and gives ns the 
clearest representations of Ezra’s •whole 
mission and his duties in Jein&alem, so 
that without it we should be left to a far 
greater extent to meie guesses on points 
of the greatest importance The mention, 
too, ver 14 sq, of the seven counsellors 
does not occm anywhere else (except in 
Ezid’s own words, vn 28, viii 25) No 
doubt Ezra, himself had included it in 
his Hebrew record, and moieoTer, m the 
position It still occupies, i e almost 
at the very beginning In vii 1-10, 
tlie Chroniclei does indeed give the 
n«irrative more in his own style, but even 
here he evidently borrows largely (e g w 
6, 8 ‘?q ), almost woid foi word, from the 
original On the immunity of the ser- 
vants of the Temple from taxes, cf above, 
P 113 

^ According to the language of Ezr 
vii. *14 , cf Herod iii 83 sqq 

* In the important sentence which 
closes the decree, vu 26 

3 Or proMnee, » tins was the 

current name for Judea at the court, Ezr 
u 1, Neh vii 6, 1 3, xi. 3, Eccl v. 
7 [8] 

* According to the present wording of 
Ezr vin 15, followed even by the LXX, 
the river which flows into the Ahava was 
meant , but since this indication of the 
locality IS in itself peculiar, and does not 
agree with vv 21, 31, we must, with 
1 Esdras, read 

The river itself is called ©epci in 1 Es- 
clras, or more fully in one ancient 
MS ‘ Pothue, with the surname Thera , * 
some MSS. of the LXX also have ©oiJe, 
instead, of ’AojJe By Thera we ought 


hardly to understand the Durus (of doubt- 
ful name), which flows into the Tigris 
fiom the east, north of Phalcara , nor can 
we identify Ahava with the Hyi (or Hte) 
between the Tigris and Euphrates in the 
far south A learned Jew of the later 
Middle Ages seems to have had tins idea 
(cf the note to the Itinerary of Benj of 
Tud , Berl 1841, vol ii p 153), but only 
because he imagined he had found Ezra’s 
grave there (on which see below) The 
river known by the Greeks as Pallacopas, 
somewhat south of Babylon and west of 
the Euphiates, is more suitable , it wouM 
do veiy well as to situation, and its name 
may easily have risen from 
‘ ri vei Ahava or Oba ’ In this case, how- 
ever, no Casiphia could be found, for it is 
impossible to look for it in the so-called 
Ktesiphon first built by the Macedonians 
On the other hand, according to Plutaich, 
Pom^ XXXV , and Dio, Hist xxxvii 3, thei e 
was a river ’'AjSas in the neighbourhood 
of the Cyrus, and west of it in Iberia lay 
a Gasjpiaj with the district Caspiana in 
Albania These places seem to lie too far 
north, although Ezra’s journey thence to 
Jerusalem lasted about four months, and 
the very frequent occurrence in later 
times of the name Hyrkanus shows how 
many of the immigrants came from 
the northern countries Cf also the 
JaMb der Bill IViss vi 145 sq — In 
4 [2] Esdras i 3, ix 26, the refeience 
to Ezra’s point of departure is too in- 
definite 

® The exact register has certainly been 
preserved from the hand of Ezra himself, 
Ezr Till. 1-14 , yet even here the words 
are in some respects more correctly con^ 
nected in 1 Esdras. 
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for tlie most part relatives of the families which had emigrated 
with Zerubhahel, but the family of Adonikam is the only one of 
which it IS expressly mentioned that the last of its members now 
returned to the land of their fathers.^ Ezra caused them to pitch 
a temporary camp by the river; and, when he found on in- 
spection that they had not a single Levite among them,^ 
thinking it answered but ill the dignity of the priests who 
accompanied them, and of the great train itself, that no de- 
scendants of those who had formerly been the lower priests and 
public servants of the Temple should be associated with them, 
he sent a formal embassy® to the neighbouring Casiphia, where 
many of them lived together, and succeeded in inducing thirty- 
eight Levites and two hundred and twenty servants of the 
Temple to join their expedition. The valuable offerings to the 
Temple in money and in costly utensils he placed under the 
care of twelve of the most distinguished Levites ; but he was so 
far from feeling any petty fear for his own life or that of his 
companions, and was so full of trust m Grod and lofty courage, 
that he expressly refrained from asking for a royal escort for 
the caravan, although this precaution was quite customary at 
the time, on account of risks from robbers by the way.^ After 
he had endeavoured to inspire all his companions with similar 
confidence by fasts and other pious exercises, they started 
Oil the twelfth day of the first month (in the spring) of the 
seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes I. (i.e. 459 b.o.^), 
and reached Jerusalem without accident at the beginning of 
the fifth month. They now produced their commission, offered 
rich sacrifices for their safe arrival, and soon had the pleasure 
of seeing that the high Persian officers were now more ready 
to offer their good services both to the people and to the 
sanctuary.® 


^ This IS the meaning of the words in 
vni 13 

® No doubt for the reason conjectured 
above, p 84: sq 

® The formality of the embassy con- 
sisted in the number of its twelve mem- 
bers; for in Ezr vni 16 some name 
has probably dropped out, such as the 
of 1 Esdias, though the latter work 
likewise has but eleven names We must 
further read Vri&51 Hi? m viii 

17, ef w 18-20 

* This might be taken for granted, and 
must be inferred from the examples given 
1 Esdras v. 2, Neh. ii. 9 

’ On the whole chronology of these 
years see also Jah'hb dcr BM Wt^s 


IV p 138 We have seen already, pp, 
72, 76, sq , how cautious we must be 
with the whole chronology and all tho 
royal names up to the appearance of 
Alexander Even Quatrem^re attempted 
their settlement in vain , cf. Jakrbb dcr 
Bibl Wiss VI p 89 sqq 

® The word Ezr viii 36, is, 

by a strange mistake, understood as 
edS^acrav, which is quite inappropriate, 
both by 1 Esdras and the LXX. The 
two works are also m curious agreement 
m the word iv. 23, and in the 

difficult IX 13, 

perhaps the EXX made use of the trans- 
lator of 1 Esdias 
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2»m In a^ccordance with the royal decree, Ezra was now 
established in Jerusalem as chief judge. The city and its 
territory were to be the scene of his labours. He was em- 
powered to settle everything relating to the religion of the 
Judeans and the life which was regulated by it, and to main- 
tain everything quietly as it was established by law. But the 
manner in which the details were to be carried out could not 
be traced beforehand by the Persian king : it depended solely 
on the ancient sacred law and the actual circumstances of the 
time. After the heavy blow which the Messianic aspirations 
of the people had sustained immediately on the establishment 
of the new order of things,^ everything favoured the tranquil 
development of the hagiocracy, as has been further shown above.^ 
This did not spring from the design or will of any single 
individual, but it was the only constitution which the com- 
munity could produce in order to preserve and develops itself in 
peace as far as its position now allowed. IsTo one, however, 
was so competent to lay its foundations as Ezra, not only in 
consequence of the special advantages which we have described 
him to possess, but also on account of the great disorder 
which he still found existing in Jerusalem. 

Scarcely had the new chief judge, in the course of the first 
few months, settled down in Jerusalem m tolerable quiet, when 
his attention was ofiicially directed by the chiefs of his com- 
munity to a dispute vrhich at once involved him in its pro- 
foundest and most vital problems, and led him, in the midst of 
life-long toils and struggles, to bring about the severest trans- 
formation which it underwent. He became aware how deeply 
the custom of mixed marriages between Judeans and heathens 
had entered into the new community since its establishment, 
and how even the nobles and chiefs (or elders) were especially 
implicated in it. On his first glance, Ezra was seized with the 
most vehement horror.® The intensity of his feelings can only 
be explained on the supposition that, after having long che- 
rished rigid views on the subject of these mixed marriages, he 
now suddenly discovered in Jerusalem a deeply-rooted and 
careless tendency to contract them, which he would have thought 
wholly impossible, and to which he had seen nothing com- 
parable in the east. The small and scattered communities of 
the east may have presented a stricter front to the heathen, 
even in domestic matters ; for, wherever co-religionists are 

1 p 119 gqq read Dn'’n3ynD1 instead of 

- P 53 sqq aceoiding to 1 Esdras , unless indeed 

> Ezr IX 1-3, in ver 1 we must has fallen out 
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living very mucli dispersed among foreign nations, and under 
foreign rulers, they always cling together all the more inti- 
mately and -firnily. But, in the new Judah, where they had no 
fear of losing their fatherland or its faith by individual alliances 
with heathen families, and where the oppression of the times 
had made them hesitate to reject them when advantageous, 
they had from the first heen far less scrupulous in this respect, 
and had probably reflected little on the possible consequences 
which might ensue. Even in the last centuries of the ancient 
kingdom of Judah, however, the wiser individuals feared that 
the spread of these heathen connections would lead to a 
coiresponding spread of heathen feeling and belief, and had 
therefore discouraged these mixed marriages,^ though at that 
time they had certainly never been punished as a civil offence, 
and made quite impossible. Hence it was not surprising that 
the scrupulousness which was gaining so much hold of the 
people impelled the more conscientious to still greater strictness. 
At this period even the smallest fresh infusion of heathen life 
and belief into the nation, which had now become so reduced 
and weak, was regarded by the deeper minds with more sus- 
picion and aversion than at any previous time. Ifever had the 
f ear of swer nng, in the most tiifling detail, from the will of 
G-od, when once it was made known beyond a doubt, and 
of thereby rousing his wrath afresh against the community 
which he had already chastised so severely, been so strong. 
Never had it so readily and completely pervaded the whole 
people. Seeing, indeed, that they had already shut out the 
Samaritans from all share m the Temple,® it was but consistent 
to exclude them, and all the heathen with them, from the 
fellowship of their domestic sanctuaries too; and the men 
who considered marriage something more than a mere carnal 
connection were under the strictest obligation to adopt this 
course. In a mind, therefore, so keen as Ezra^s, the pro- 
hibition discovered by him in the old sacred books did but 
unite with the general tendencies of the age, which had set 
powerfully in the same direction, to make him the most 
uncompromising opponent of the laxer view. Had he not found 
the prohibition in the old sacred books he would hardly have 
acted with such inexorable stringency. As it was, he gladly 
bowed as a believer and a scribe to the external commandment, 
and felt that, armed as he was with the powers of chief judge, 
and further clad in this sacred mail, he could not yield a single 


' See the Aliarth p 221 sqq. 


* P, 103 &qq. 
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inch of the question in dispute. The prohibition of mixed 
mairiages and the complete extermination of their issue had 
never yet been strictly canned out, either in the new or the 
ancient Israel, and consequently Ezra’s undertaking was really 
one of extraordinary difficulty, and ran off into the deepest 
ramifications. Nothing but the most glowing zeal and un- 
tiring labour could secure success. Ezra was after all a 
member of this community himself, and, in addition to its critical 
nature, his task was to be attempted now for the first time. 
He could only, therefore, gain his object by means of the free 
consent of all. Should he succeed, however, without departing 
from the most rigid consistency, he would at the same time lay 
a firm foundation for a complete remodelling of the community. 
Moreover, Ezra was exactly the man to carry a labour so pro- 
digious right through to the end, so far at least as its very 
nature allowed of its being brought to a satisfactory close 
at all. 

Overwhelmed with the horror we have described, he sank 
involuntarily on the ground, and all the men of more tender 
conscience gradually assembled round their leader, who was 
still utterly unstrung and wailing deeply 3 but not till about 
the time for evening sacrifice could he recover from the pro- 
found shock he had sustained sufficiently to pour forth his 
feelings in prayer.^ In an agony of supplication he implored 
God to have pity on his people, who, long sunk so low by their 
ancient sins, had, by this violation of his express command, 
again imperilled even the feeble commencement of a somewhat 
improved condition, but now vouchsafed them by the grace of 
God.^ He continued without pause his deeply moving pray ex s 
and lamentations, which gradually collected more and more of 
the people around him. At length, a distinguished layman, 
named Sliechaniah, as though involuntarily overcome with 
sympathy for the chief judge, thus mourning in his holy zeal, 
and powerfully moved by the truth of his complaint, could no 
longer refrain from declaring in the name of the whole 
community the guilt of the people, and their true desire to act 


* Defoie m Ezr. ix 4, 'D 

must be le&toioci, according to x 3,6, 
and 1 E&dias 

2 Tins prayer, Ezr ix 6-15, cf x 10, 
veiy clearly discloses the genuine deep 
reasons -which guided Ezra lu the afiaii, 
and has therefore gieat significance for 
us A more external and easily mtclligiblo 
ground for the sdine proceeding n,\a 


hi ought foiwaid hy a man like Nehemiah, 
■VIZ the -warning given in the hi&tory even 
of such a king as Solomon, Nch xiii 26 sq 
The passage in Ezr. vii -x gives us apie- 
tuie of the events of the tmie of unsm- 
passable clearness and even heauty, so 
that we have nothing to lament except that 
Ezra’s original recoid has not been pie- 
soivod in its entirety. 
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in full compliance with the law, even in this respect.* Then, at 
last Ezra arose somewhat more tranquil, and withdrew into the 
Temple chambers, after having obtained from the people, who 
had gathered in great numbers, a promise under oath that 
within three days a general assembly should be summoned at 
Jerusalem, to decide what course should be pursued ^ 

Thus, under the fiery zeal of Ezra, this single day proved the 
crisis of the whole affair. Although it was winter and the 
weather was rainy, the general assembly, which alone was 
competent to pass a decree that would be universally binding, 
met in full numbers on the appointed day, the twentieth of the 
ninth month, as if under the common impulse of sudden tenw. 
There Ezra proposed that in recognition of the guilt hitherto 
incurred by the community, and in order to show their rever- 
ence for God and his commandment, they should not only 
in future abstam from contracting any mized marriages, but 
should even dismiss at once their foreign wives and the 
children they had borne them.® The second part of this 
requisition was indeed the new duty, to which Ezra was the 
fiist to give such rigorous utterance. In support of it he could 
not, strictly speaking, appeal to any express command of what 
would be called in the narrower sense the law of Moses, but 
only to the typical history of Abraham and Hagar, though the 
rigid application of the piinciple might lead to great hardships 
and manifold tribulations. The assembly, however, consented, 
and only requested that in consideration of the inclemency of 
the season, and the extent to which they were involved, a little 
respite might be allowed before the deciee was actually put 
into execution. Under the supervision of the chiefs of the 
whole community, assisted by the superintendents of each of 
its divisions, all the guilty individuals were to be ascertained, 
and brought to account on appointed days.'* To this Ezra 
assented, and he was empowered to select a committee of eldeis 
to cairy on the investigation. This body entered upon its 
labours at once, at the beginning of the tenth month, and had 


' Ezr X J-4 , m ver 3 ne zhould read 
'ns '3b8> according to 1 Esdras, 
and tie requirements of the fiassage 
itself theLXX m this passage blunder 
strangely 

® Ezr X 5-8. 

3 Shoit expressions, such as Ezr s 31, 
19 m which the women alone are spoken 
of, ’must be supplemented from the mm e 
definite langiuige of passages in which the 
childien also are mentioned ^vith them. 


X 3, 44, Neh xin 23 sq. 

^ The four men who spoke in the as- 
sembly on this occasion are expressly inen- 
tioned by name m a supplementary 
statement, x 15, the at the begin- 
ning of the passage inserted means indeed, 
and simply inflicates a snpplementaiy 
insertion. In vei. 16, instead of 
we must read according to 1 

Esdias and the context itself 
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already completed its scrutiny when the new year commenced. 
An accurate list was drawn up of all the men who had one, 
or, in some cases, several foreign wives ; ^ and it appeared 
that mixed marriages had already become tolerably frequent 
amongst all ranks and families, without much distinction. 
Even in the high- priestly house of Joshua four men were found 
to be involved in the guilty but they took the lead before all 
the rest in promising under oath to purify their houses and to 
acknowledge their offence by a public sacrifice.^ 

3. Thus much is known to us of Ezra’s activity m the first 
eisht months after his settlement in Jerusalem ; and whan 
abundant fruit it must have subsequently produced we may 
infer with equal certainty from the perfectly trustworthy de- 
scription of his life during that single year. He lived and 
laboured many ;years longer in Jerusalem;^ and he did not 
draw up the record of his life until after the end of the reign of 
Artaxerxes I., which lasted forty years.^ But the only portion 
of this memoir which the Chronicler has handed down to us 
in full IS the section which refers to that one year, and no 
doubt this was of the most decisive importance. Of his sub- 
sequent labours, all that we can state with confidence on the 
authority of older sources may be summed up in the following 
account. 

In the first place, we may take for granted that the work, 
so energetically and successfully begun, of leading back the 
whole national life, as far as possible, to the letter of the written 
law, was not allowed to rest. By the vigorous dealing already 
described, the community was once for all accustomed to the 
piercing insight, the stringent logic, and the severe discipline 
of its remarkable chief judge. Its ambition to rise into a 
region of new clearness and purity was excited powerfully 
enough, and it had firmly grasped the only thing by which it 
could reasonably expect permanently to survive, with its most 
characteristic pretensions and hopes. The expulsion of the 
foreign wives and their children led, without loss of time, to 
that of foreigners generally, so far as they had not been or 

* This IS the doeumert preserved m he could ha\e been mistaken, foi the 
Ezr X 18-44, which is very important period in question Uy at most only about 
111 other respects also, according to p a. century before his ow n 
87, aud of \ihich we shall have more to ^ In Ezr viu. 1 he speaks of the whole 
say below reign of this Artaxerxes as of one already 

^ Ezr X 18 sq encled, for he does not specify any par- 

® It is everywhere a fundamental as- ticular year of it, but spcjiks of it quite 
sumption of the Chromelei that Ezia generally , and this passage, fiom the 
continued his labours in conjunction with connection in which it stands, is certainly 
Nehemiah , and it is difficult to see how from his hand 
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ccald not be circumcised^ or at least tlielr rigorous exclusion 
from the feasts and all other privileges of the comninnity . ^ 
Trom this time, therefore, they could only remain on sufferance, 
as had been the case in the ancient community, and even under 
these circumstances the chief judge and the governor now 
exercised the right of banishing them whenever it seemed ex- 
pedient.^ In the same spirit the yearly feasts were now cele- 
brated with the utmost precision, in exact accordance with the 
descriptions of them found in the old sacred books ; so that it 
might be said with justice that since the days of the ancient 
Joshua the Feast of Tabernacles had never been kept as it 
was now,® for they were never weary of rearranging the details 
of their solemnities on the pattern of the past. 

But if Ezra desired to establish his laborious work upon a 
lasting basis, it was necessary that he should attract towards 
it a number of younger scribes and judges, to preserve and 
develope still further in the community his own special kmd of 
ability, both as a scholar and a judge. These were still times 
in which a man, even in the lofty position which he occupied, 
had to become the public teacher of his knowledge and Ms 
skill, particularly in a country so shattered and impoverished 
as Judea still continued ; and we can recognise many indica- 
tions of Ezra’s unwearying perseverance in educating an active 
band of scribes and judges. It is only from his time forward 
that we find in the new Judah the ^ intelligent ’ or ^ learned,’ 
who easily passed into ‘^teachers,’ distinguished as a fresh and 
special class of men, and often mentioned as an order of the 
community receiving great respect, although it was then com- 
posed almost entirely of Levites,^ and the lineage of all the 
later and better known schools of sciibes may certainly be 
traced to Ezra’s great labours. Tins learning, from the very 
nature of its origin and object, must have turned especially on 
the law of Moses and the ancient books immediately connected 
with it. These wiitings included so much that was already, 


1 Tiie occasion of tins is nanatccl in 
somewhat greater detail lu Neh xm 1~3 , 
of tile shoit parenthesis in Heli ix 2, 
and fiom NehetniaVs own hand, in xni 
30 See also the Alierik p 272 sqq 
^ According to Ezr vii 26, Neh xui 
28 In tins as in other cases -v^e see how 
loose was the bond of union m tho 
Pei Sian Enapire, and what liberties the 
separate conimimities might possess 
3 This IS the Chionicler’s own state- 
ment, and with his usual fondness for 
depicting festivals he doscribcs it in some 


detail, Neh viii 14-18 The same was 
said of the Passover, at least, as eaily as 
the tune of vol iv p 239. 

^ The new names for them aie fUD 
oi m as far as their activity lefciied 
directly to the community , while 
Scrihe, lattier expresses mere shill of 
speech and pen The whole is ma<le 
clear by Ezr. vii 25 and the incidental 
remarks in Neh viii 2, 3, 7-9, 12 sq., x 
29 [28] 
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from causes, very unintelligible and far removed from the 

present age, that they peeded something to bring them once 
more nearer to the life of the people, to explain their obscure 
expressions, and to make their whole contents living and 
fruitful for the present. This task the new learning undertook 
with unwearied zeal. ^They read the law of God distinctly, 
explaining the sense, so that the whole multitude of the people 
properly understood the writing that was read.’ Such is the 
description of the service rendered by the scribes whom Ezra 
educated, given by the Chronicler himself, who rightly lays 
great stress on the special fact that the people thoroughly com- 
prehended and joyfully appropriated all that they heard.^ 

With all his duties, however, as chief judge, Ezra main- 
tained at the same time his high standing as a priest, and he 
never relinquished his right to the exercise of a constant ac- 
tivity in this position also. He was thus enabled to direct public 
worship in addition to his other labours, and he so organised 
it that in this department also the traces of his creative power 
were borne by all coming time. It is certainly to him that the 
arrangement is due hy winch on every day devoted to this pur- 
pose the reading and exposition of the holy scripture was 
united with the usual prayers, hymns, and sacrifices ; and, in- 
deed, ill accordance with the deep significance henceforth 
acquired by the scripture, its explanation and application 
necessarily became the chief part of the employment of the 
community on holy days. Prom early morning to midday was 
occupied with a service. Song and prayer constituted the first 
part, and reading of the holy scripture the second, the whole 
being concluded by the transaction of business connected with 
any question of the day which had to be brought to a de- 
cision.^ Such were the main features of divine service as it 
took shape under Ezra’s hand. 

It must have been a source of real gratification and joy, and 
of no little pride as well, for the faithful in Israel, that they 
were permitted to share the spectacle of Ezra’s administration, 
especially in later years, when it was already fully developed 
and moved in its regular organisation. The people in general, 
men and women, learned and unlearned, were now in the 


^ This 18 the real meaning of the words we were to speak of * making the scripture 
of Neh Till 8 , 12, and ver. 12 mu‘-t clear ’ and ‘making the people clear/ and 
thus be taken in close connection with, were to use the sxme word in both cases 
ver 8 In 1 Esdras ix 48, 55, with its * This follows from Neh viii 3, ix 
free style of translation, we find the 2-6, x 1-10 [ix 38-x 9], as may be 
strong and not inappropriate word seen by an 3 iODe who takes the tiouble to 

^h(novv in rendenng vv 8 and 12, as if understand these descriptions, more cleaily 

VOL. V. L 
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highest degree willing and eager to take every opportunity of 
listening to passages of the holy scripture, with their explana- 
tion and practical application.' It became necessary to fix upon 
some large open space in the neighbourhood of the Temple as 
the place for the solemnities,’ so great was the press of anxious 
hearers. Here a lofty wooden tribune was raised, which Ezra 
ascended, surrounded hy the sacred number of thirteen priests 
as his immediate assistants, six of them standing at his right 
hand and seven at his left.’ The same nuniher of Levites 
stood on another platform to lead the singing,* while other 
L/evites stood in readiness before each of the separate groups 
of the great assembly, to hold forth in exposition and instruc- 
tion from the holy scnpture.® The solemnities began with holy 
song.® As soon as Ezra opened the sacred hook to address the 
whole assembly, they rose up in reverence ; and when he pro- 
nounced the blessing, they pi-ostrated themselves in joyous 
accord before the one true Lord of the community.'' When he 
had concluded his discourse, which was often very minute and 
extensive,® the Levitical seiibes began separately to edify 
the people in smaller sections, by exposition of the scripture.® 
This instruction often touched the people so deeply that they 
were almost ready to burst into tears, and seemed to fall into 
a most serious and even mournful frame of mind. This was, 
no doubt, especially the case when they heard from the scrip- 
ture the details of the former grandeur of their forefathers, 
and the wonders which a living, true religion had worked 
among them ; but on these occasions they were exhorted by 
the most distinguished members of the community to master 
this gloomy feeling on the holy day, and rather to enjoy, both 
in the public assembly and in their private homes, these happy 


J AccoTcling to Kell vm 1-3, x 1-29 
fix 36-x. 28] 

2 ‘The square in front of the water- 
gate/ Neh. nil. 1 , cf ver 16 
2 The men who are mentioned in Neh 
nil 4 sq are endently entirely different 
from those mentioned m ver 7, end more 
briefly mix 4, 5, they formed the older 
of priests proper in contrast to the 
Leviies and the common people The 
number 13 m these solemnities would 
signify Israel in its completeness, with 
Its twelve or (including its original stock) 
Its thirteen tribes 

^ According toKeh. Mii 7, eonip with 

IX 4, ♦‘i , , , 

s In Neb, nil. 7 not only have the 
LXX contracted and couiusod the lan- 
guage % ery much, but 1 ix 48 .ilso 


quite virongly omits the little /cal of 
tho neces&ity of this conjunc- 
tion, on the other hand, is so cleai ly 
seen fiom Neh ix 4, o, that its omib- 
&ion quite obscures the meaning of ihc 
description 

* Keh IX 4 sqq , viii 5. 

Neh viii 6 , cf the AUerih p, 
150 sq 

® Of this the long discourse in Neh ix. 
6-87 may serve as an example, for the 
words winch were still .read 

hy the L^X, must be inserted before 
ver 6. The diEjCourse itself is quite m 
the spirit of Ezra , cf especially ix 3S sq.. 
with Ezr IX. 9 

Aceoiding to Neh vjii. 7 sq 12, 
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hours, and by gifts of love to the poor, to enable them to 
do the saine.^ At other suitable seasons, the day following 
one of these festivals being especially preferred, Ezra held 
equally zealous meetings in the smaller circle of the spiritiml 
and temporal leadeis of the community, in which he explained 
the law to them in accordance with the holy scripture, and 
concerted further measures for biinging the general organisa- 
tion of the community into accordance with this canon of all 
pious life.2 Moreover, the practices which were thus developed 
in the great central community at Jerusalem must gradually 
have repeated themselves on a smaller scale in the commu- 
nities scattered up and down the rest of the holy land or else- 
where ; though it cannot be said that any specific statements 
about this process have come down to us from that epoch. 

Such was the form assumed by Ezra’s long and fruitful 
labours in the recollections which, current at the time of the 
Chronicler, 2 had not yet lost their freshness. In him the seat 
of Moses was set up in the community once more,^ so far as 
these later and far altered times, and the supremacy of 
foreigners, allowed its restoration, and through him the com- 
munity gained all the inner consciousness of its best ancient 
blessings, and especially the fullest degree of internal cohesion, 
order, and self-completeness, which it could well realise at this 
stage of its long history. The effects of Ezra’s activity are 
consequently to be traced through every later age, and their 
results undergo a continuous development. — But the most 
striking witness to his power of transforming and reorganising 
appears during his own life-tiine in the person of his fellow- 
worker, Nelieiniah. 


11. Nehemiah- 

!■ Nehemiah resembled Ezra in his fiery zeal, in his active 
spirit of enterprise, and in the piety of his life ; but he differed 
widely from him in position and calling. A younger con- 


^ This IS the meaning of Neh vni 
9-12 , 'we haye already seen that the 
Chronicler thought weeping on such, oc- 
casions a bad habit and an evil omen 
Seep 102 

® See an example of this in the narra- 
tive in Neh vin 13-18 

® In the section Neh. viii -x the 
Chronicler, when describing tlie manifold 
solemnities of a seventh month in the 
time of Ezra and Nehemirth, avails him- 


self of the opportunity to subjoin a de- 
tailed account of the subject which was 
always nearest and dearest to him, viz 
the share in them performed by the 
priests and Levites, and this also afforded 
him a suitable occasion for fuifhei de- 
picting, with still more special sympathy, 
all that he knew of Ezra’s peculiar anode 
of conducting such solemnities 

* According to the metaphor, exactly 
applicable here, of Matt, xxui 2 
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temporary of Ezra, lie -was almost unconsciously seized by the 
better impulses of the time so strongly stirred by bim ; and in 
spite of the very different and purely secular nature of bis 
labours, be yet co-operated most effectually with him, and com- 
pleted all which was still wanting, and which could hardly be 
supplied except by a strong secular arm. His relation to 
Ezra was much like that of Joshua to bis older contemporary, 
Moses, by whom he bad been first aroused, so far as the vast 
changes which had taken place since then admit of such a 
parallel. 

We are not informed from what family Nehemiah, the son 
of Hachaliah, was descended. Had he been able to boast of 
any ancestral honours, some opportunity would, no doubt, 
have been found for mentioning the fact. His personal beauty 
and youthful attractions alone seem to have secured for him, 
early in life, the good fortune to be brought, by the important 
and lucrative ofBce of a royal cup-bearer, into the notice of 
Artaxerxes I. and his first queen, and, before long, into their 
closest confidence. ‘ This position, had he shared the tastes and 
opinions of the woild, would have enabled him to push his 
fortune at court for tbe rest of his hfe. But, young as he was, 
he remained, like a second Joseph in Egypt, of a very serious 
disposition, in spite of all the show of ligbt-heartedness which 
his court-life might require, a pattern to the youths of Hebrew 
blood growing up among the heathen.® He never forgot the 
condition, the history, the glory, and the loftier ealhng of his 
people, and was sufficiently educated to form his own in- 
dependent judgment with regard to them. 

It happened, then, in the distant city of Susa, where the 
court was at that time residing, m the month of Chisleu 
(December), in the twentieth year of the reign of Artaxerxes I., 
445 B.C., that one of Nehemiah’s relatives, who, with several 
others, had made a pilgrimage to the holy city, gave him a 
veiy mmute description of the melancholy rum in which the 
walls and gates of Jenisalem were still lying.® The young 


* Neh. 1 11 , 11 1-6. The most giaphic 
picture of a Persmn cup - bearer is 
sketched by Xenophon in the 
1 3, 8, a passage in which the conit 
name of this officer , borrowed from that 
of Kineveh by theMedo-Persian court, has 
been preserved in Saca (Heb. 

it 1 $ not likely that it ine«n8 Scythtmi, i e 
servant 

^ Thede'cription is something like that 
which 18 giv#»ii of Daniel and bis three 


friends in Ddn i 8 sqq, 

® See above p 121 sq This ‘ brother’ 
Hanani was afterwards taken with him and 
helped him in Jerusalem, Neh vii 2 The 
question might be asked whether tbe walls 
had not been destroyed some timedimngthe' 
interval of thirteen years between the 
arrival of E^ra and thit of Xebemiah, 
that is to say, later than has been as- 
sumed above, p 120 sqq (of Jahrhh^ 
der JSihl Utss v p 201). But in the 
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courtier liad never received such precise information before. 
As be listened, bis bearfc smote bim beavily, and be felt most 
profoundly tbat in tbis condition of tbe boly city of bis fore- 
fathers, not only so unprotected and so full of danger in time 
of war, but so ignominious also, tbe distant consequences 
might be traced of tbe great sins of all tbe people, tbe 
burden of which be, too, must bear.^ He must have seen 
tbat nothing but extraordinary devotion could heal such 
grievous wounds. No one but a man of sufficiently high 
standing, and provided with every kind of resource, could be 
of any real use at tbis juncture, and it was indispensable tbat 
be should possess in a special degree tbe favour of tbe great 
king. Moreover, it was no priest and chief judge such as 
Ezra tbat tbe circumstances demanded, but rather some one 
who would take bis position m tbe world at tbe bead of a civil 
and military power; and in this direction be could neither 
begin nor finish anything unless be wielded tbe authority of 
a governor. But if tbe king’s favour could be secured for tbis 
cause, tbe right moment for re-fortifying Jerusalem bad now 
come. Tbe neighbouring peoples were certainly still disposed to 
obstruct any fortifications of this sort, as well as anything else 
which could conduce to tbe honour of tbe boly city ; but tbe in- 
tense hostility which they bad formerly entertained bad already 
lost its first bitterness, and another king, who would not be 
bound by bis predecessor’s prohibition of tbe fortification, bad 
long sat on tbe throne. Moreover, since tbe commencement 
of Ezra’s labours, Jerusalem bad been penetrated by an aspira- 
tion towards fiesb order and cohesion, which would certainly 
also tend to promote such undertakings. 

As a man of wealth and position, enjoying tbe favour of tbe 
great king in a higher degree than any of bis brethren in tbe 
faith, Nehemiab felt himself under an obligation of a quite 
special nature to lend assistance in this work. But though be 
was deeply conscious of tbis high duty from tbe first moment, 
and spent many dajs of prayer in vehement mourning and 
fasting, as if some heavy guilt lay on bim, it was long before 

"whole record of Nehemiah we cannot find Besides this there are the reasons adduced 
the most distant indication that they liaxi onpp 119 sqq , and we must further take 
only been destroyed shortly before his into account the great difference in spirit 
time , on the contrary, the period of their and circumstances which is evident be- 
destruction was already so remote that tween the Psalms grouped together on 
nothing IS any longer said in any way of p. 120, note 1, and others like Pss I xxx iii , 
its causes and authois Nor can the faint- cxlvii , cxlix (see below ) 
est trace be found of a destruction of the * In the prayer in Neh i 5-11 the 
•walls at any period of the Egypto-Persian key-note is struck in the words ‘ I and mv 
■wars under Xerxes and Artaxerxes I. fathers house have sinned,’ v 6. 
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ke could find an opportunity of disclosing kis sorrow to tke 
king. At last, in tke montk of Msan (April), tke king one day 
asked him tke cause of kis grief. With tremulous anxiety and 
silent prayer to God he explained it. He found a more gracious 
hearing than ke had expected, received leave of absence for a 
certain time, safe conduct by tke king’s command, with a 
strongly armed escort, and was appointe‘d governor,^ with 
special powers to fortify the Temple mountain,^ tke city walls, 
and tke governor’s palace, and also to take timber for tke city 
gates at tke public cost.^ He asked for nothing more, well 
knowing that the actual labour of building tke walls could only 
be undertaken by tke inhabitants themselves, for whose benefit 
it was to be perfoi’med. He seems, however, to have retained 
kis appointment as cup-bearer, since ke had only got leave of 
alisence. At any rate, this is tke easiest explanation of the fact 
that when ke was established at Jerusalem, although ke de- 
parted from tke example of kis predecessors in declining to 
accept even tke smallest salary for kis official labours, ke was 
still able to display so muck external power, to keep open 
house every day for residents and foreigners, like a prince, and, 
in addition, to bestow suck an unusual number of benefactions.^ 
He must also have possessed considerable means from other 
sources, for ke brought with him to Jerusalem a number of 
^brethren,’ i.e. Judeans, whom ke had redeemed with bis own 
money, as well as a strong band of private servants,® pmd carried 
royal letters of recommendation, in tke heartiest terms, 
addressed to tke Persian magistrates in Syria.® 

Meanwhile, ke had made himself carefully acquainted with 
tke complicated relations of Jerusalem to tke neighbouring 
nations nor was ke ignorant of tke prejudices and scruples by 
which an undertaking is liable to be opposed on tke part of tke 


’ It IS surprising that tins is not 
mentioned in Neh ii 3-9, but it 
follows as a matter of course from the 
sequel of the history, and it seems as if 
Nehemiah had nc-t thought it worth 
while to mention it The words in ver, 
8, however, *the house into which I shall 
come,’ refer to it, for this evidently means 
the governor’s house, and therefore the 
site of an ancient paUce in Jerusalem, voh 
ill p 248 sqq 

2 P, 112 

^ The 'king’s paik,’ ver 8, ever which 
a eerfain Asaph was appointed, is evidently 
the ancient royal park mentioned in vol 
111 . p 251, winch must now have been 
reckoned among the Persian crown lands 
<'demefenesb 


^ According to Noh v 14-18 
® The and iv. 10, 17 

[16, 23], V 10, 14-16, xin" 10, cf iv 16 
[22] V 16, VI 6 That the ‘brothers’ 
are to be so understood, at any rate m 
general, follows from v 8 
® Thus geneially designated in Neh li, 
7*9 According to J os si 5, 6 sq , 

the Syrian Satrap of the time was called 
Aic&m, and it is quite possible that this 
statement was oiigindly contained in 
Neheroiah’s record,- — krT:he same way 
the indication of the day on which the 
huilding works were begun, corresponding 
to VI 15, has disappeared, 

’ It is not without cause that he meni- 
tious the displeasure of Sanballat ao 

fcrkmi n 1 0 
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very individuals whose advantage it is intended to serve. 
With the same perfect tact, foresight, and even craft, which he 
throughout displayed, he had not breathed a word to anyone, 
even after he had been three days in Jerasalem, about his 
important design ; but on the following night he rode out 
almost alone, himself the only one mounted (and even his 
solitary steed could not always find passage), and closely 
examined the walls and satisfied himself of their thoroughly 
lamentable condition. The day after he came forward for the 
first time with a public declaration of his intentions, and, by 
putting the situation in its true light and pointing to the 
history of his own past life and the favour of the king, he con- 
trived to satisfy the assembly so soon and so completely of the 
necessity of building the walls that everybody present gladly 
promised his assistance. 

But cares and toils of the heaviest kind were only now 
beginning. The former walls, indeed, had only been so far 
destroyed by fire as to enable breaches to be effected in many 
places ; ^ but though they had only to be restored where they 
had been burned down, though the old stones could still be to 
a great extent employed again, and the walls in general required 
no special reconstruction except a completely new covering,^ yet 
the heaps of ruins and rubbish which buried them on every 
side were very heavy to remove, and the workmen repeatedly 
complained of the enormous labour involved in this operation.® 
The gates, on the other hand, had to be restored altogether. 
Thus a variety of preliminary labours had to be undertaken 
before the actual building could be begun, and they must all be 
performed as quietly as possible for fear of disturbing the 
neighbouring peoples too soon ; and when the time came, the 
construction itself must be finished %vith all possible speed, so 
as to take them by surprise. Moreover, as there was no money 
forthcoming with which to hire special workmen, all these 
tasks had to be performed by the people themselves; and 
further difficulty arose from the fact that no actual compulsion 
could be applied to the indolent or to those who withdrew 
altogether when the local overseers were disinclined to the work. 
It was also resolved that the restored walls should take in the 
complete circuit of the ancient city.'^ The common people dis- 

‘ According to Nehemiah’s own ex- all the second half of the work, 
presbion, ii. 13, 15. ® Accoiding to iv 4 [10] 

® According to lu 34 [w 2], iv. 4 * See iv 13 [19], vii 4 and the whole 
[10], this ‘coveiing^is assumed in the of the Tery circumstantial and clear de- 
expression 're&toimg up to the half,’ in scription, iii. 1-32. 

38 [iv 6], to be the k&t part and indeed 
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played the best spirit ; but the patience of many was worn out 
before they bad completed the tedious business of clearing away 
obstructions and filling up the gaps. It soon appeared that the 
poorer people, torn away from their customary occupations, 
could only provide for the necessaries of life and the^ royal 
tribute by pledging their possessions and even giving their sons 
and daughters as slaves to their richer fellow-citizens, and 
perhaps suffering their daughters to be abused by them. In 
addition to all this, famine would set in, as a natural conse- 
quence of the suspension of ordinary employments.^ From 
these causes bitter complaints arose, and internal dissensions 
threatened to break out and frustrate the whole undertaking. 
Nothing but Nehemiah’s strenuous exertions and holy zeal, 
together with the lofty example of noble unselfishness with 
which he always led the way himself, succeeded in averting 
these dangers in time. He called a general assembly of all the 
faithful, and persuaded them, ^ for fear of God, lest they should 
become a reproach among the heathen,’ to imitate his own 
example of remitting all debts unconditionally until the walls 
should be finished.® Only when he had accomplished this in 
the ease of the rich laymen did he exact the same promise from 
the wealthy priests,^ 

2 . While he was thus taking the greatest pains to remove 
all possible internal obstructions from the work, he was no less 
embarrassed by the neighbouring peoples, and indeed the guilt 
of certain of his own countrymen rendered the opposition from 
this quarter much more trying. In spite of the long established 
jealousy which the neighbouiing nations still cherished against 
Jerusalem, and the neglect and contempt vhich they had alwaj^s 
shown to the new city under the misfortunes already men- 
tioned,^ many of their nobles nevertheless desired the closer 
friendship and matrimonial alliance of the noble Jewish houses, 
and many of these latter also found these connections advan- 
tageous. The intercourse of common life among all these 
small kingdoms continued to be on a peaceful footing under 
ordinary circumstances, for the simple reason that they all 
shared alike the fate of subjection to the Persians 5 and the 
endeavour to isolate Israel and cut it off more completely 

^ At any rite no reason is given why whole proceeding was one of free per- 
we should atuibute the famine mentioned suasion and free remission, and it is 
jn V 3 to any other cause this which makes the narrative so in- 

See V 1-13 , cf. the Alterth p 207 structive 
sqq Ko idea could have been entei'tained ^ This veiy in&trnetivc fact is specially 
even m the old kingdom of compelling noticed in v 12 
the cancelling of debts , how much less ^ P 120 sqq 
now under the Persian supreiudcy The 
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from other nations, which now broke out so powerfully in 
Jerusalem, was checked in every direction by the indestruc- 
tible impulses which perpetually urge men to union. Amongst 
these high personages belonging to the neighbouring peoples 
two were especially prominent at this time. The foremost and 
most powerful of them all was Sanballat ^ of Horon, once a cifcy 
of Ephraim.^ He was governor of the Samaritans, and on that 
account was particularly jealous of Jerusalem. Although at the 
time of which we are speaking he had not become connected 
with Sbnj of the noble houses of Jerusalem, yet afterwards, 
apparently during Nehemiah’s absence, he obtained as his son- 
in-law a young grandson of the high-pnest Eliashib.^ He had 
also great influence with the Persian force which was perman- 
ently encamped in Samaria, no doubt under a Persian captain, 
and which was charged with the supervision of all the ancient 
Palestine.^ Next to him came Tobiah, the governor of the 
little nation of Ammon, bej^ond the Jordan, Israelis ancient foe, 
from which he was also descended. He had formerly been a 
servant of honour (or page) at the Persian court, and, as so 
often happened, had been entrusted with his present office in 
consequence of the personal favour he enj*oyed with the king.^ 
Long before this time he had formed very intimate relations 
with several noble families of Judah. By his own marriage and 
that of his son he was doubly allied with them, and had thus 
become distantly connected with the high priest ; and he was 
moreover highly valued and renowned amongst many of them 
for the benefits which he had conferred upon them.*' As a third 
and similar case, we may add that of Geshem, or, with the full 
pronunciation, Gashmu,^ prince of the Arabs living to the 
south of Palestine, who had probably overthrown Edom already 
and laid the foundations of the Nabatean power, which after- 


* More correctly, however, according 
to the Mas6ra Sanehallat , the LXX 
L««ve ^avaQoKKar, of which Jos makes 
Sayu,'*'t\P\€Tr}s 

^ In its fall form Beth-Horon, it "be- 
longed to Samaria, no donbt, at this time, 
as formerly to Ephraim, Josh xvi 3, 5, 
xviii 13, and particularly xxi 22 

® According to Neh xiii 28 , see more 
on this below 

^ This follows from the brief incidental 
remark of Neh iii 34[iy. 2], cf alsoPs. 
Ixxxin 9 [8], according to the view of the 
origin of this poem given below [p. 155] 

* He is called ‘the servant/ Neh n 
10, 19, in the same sense as that in which 
a complaint is made in Eccles. x 6 sq 
that ‘ servants ’ vere made Satraps This 


elevation of slaves who were court fa- 
vourites to the highest offices must, 
according to Lam v 8, have been a Chal- 
dean custom also, and it is in full vigour 
in the Islamite courts of to-day 
® Neh VI 17-19, xiii 4 &q 
^ Neh 11 19, vi 1,2, cf iv 1 [7] The 
pronunciation Ga&hmu is only found in vi. 
6, but in the dialect then used by these 
Arabs it is certainly the original form , 
see Tuch in the Zeztsck der Deutsck 
Morgenland Gesellbch., 1849, p. 139 
The termination u in this dialect distin- 
guished the noun, and especially the sub- 
stantive, from the verb, a usage of which 
traces are still preserved in Ethiopic , see 
Lehrh § 202 a 
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wards rose to considerable importance.^ At any rate, this last 
individual was on very friendly terms with the other two, and, 
as an Arab prince, he would hardly be absent where war and 
plunder were to be had. 

Sanballat and Tobiah, on receiving intelligence (through 
their connections at the Persian court) of ISTehemiah’s impend- 
ing arrival, were greatly exasperated, for they knew perfectly 
well that he could have no other motive in undertaking the 
post but his great love for his co- religionists ; ® but they felt 
that they could not take any immediate steps against him. 
When they heard of the project of rebuilding the walls they 
were unable at first, remembering the events already men- 
tioned,® to treat the intention as serious. Meanwhile they 
endeavoured to terrify the new governor and others by secret 
written negotiations, the purport of which was to ask whether 
they intended to rebel against the court ; ^ but Neherniah in- 
timated to them that they had no authority of any kind in 
Jerusalem, and did not allow himself to be intimidated. At 
length came the tidings of the actual commencement of the 
building. This threw Sanballat into a fit of mingled rage and 
scorn. He could not even then bring himself to believe in the 
success of the work, and he thought that if the worst came to 
the worst he would tear it down by force : ^ What then were 
these feeble Jews doing? they could not really fortify their 
city, they could neither seriously begin such an undertaking 
nor finish it at once ; nay, they could not so much as set up 
again the burned stones from the heaps of rubbish.’ Tobiah, 
in unmingled scorn, declared that though they might build, 
even a fox would be able to break through their stone walls.® 
But when they heard that the walls were already carried up 
more than half way, they were no longer able to ignore the 


^ See below [p 351]. 

® Heh 11 10. 

® P 120 sqq 

^ Neh. 11 19 sq 

® This is the meaning of the difficult 
passage iii 33-35 [iv 1-3], for 
here must be a technical builder’s woid, 
and it appears that it had some such 
meaning as ‘ fortify ’ from in 8 (where it 
was certainly quite misunderstood even 
by the early translators). It seems to he 

related to and (cf. also 

the Talmudic Jn the Mishna, and 

aiid to have signified originally 
the same as to cover, to hold together 
The usual meaning * to leave ’ is in any 
case inapplicable in m 8, and barely 


gives any sense in this passage (iii 34 
[iv 2]) either (Tanokum on Judg xiv 9, 
I now see, has already got hold of the 
Tight meaning for iii 8.) Again, the act of 
* sacrificing,’ rilT> unist in this connection 
be simply equivalent to ‘ beginning,’ and 
must form the contrast to the following 
, but still we must suppose that after 
the completion of the necessary prepaia- 
tions, such as the clearing away of the 
rubbish and so on, a solemn sacrifice was 
really made at the beginning of the work 
itself, as was done when the foundations 
of a city were laid, and as the priests, 
ill 1, first of all consecrated the site of the 
gates nearest the sanctuary, the building of 
which they undertook 
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seriousness of the crisis, and turned their thoughts to war and 
a sudden assault. Accordingly, they entered into a league 
against Judah with all the surrounding peoples, and especially 
with the Philistines of the adjacent Ashdod, so that Nehemiah 
was obliged to post guards both day and night as a precaution- 
ary measure.^ At this moment the danger rose to its highest 
point, and Psalm Ixxxiii. — that deep cry for help from the com- 
munity to its God — seems to belong to these days.^ At the 
same time the internal discontent and dissensions of Jerusalem, 
already described, broke out more and more openly, while many 
of the nobles kept up their secret communications with the 
national enemies, and even wished success to their plans, scarcely 
concealing their ill-will to Ifehemiah. But the common people 
within and without Jerusalem remained well disposed towards 
him, and this feeling deepened with the success which attended 
the progress of the work. One good result of this was soon 
apparent. While the enemies outside were concerting the sud- 
den assault in which they were to burst into Jerusalem with 
their united forces in a single day, and bring the whole work 
to ruin at one blow, the Judeans, who came by turns to Jeru- 
salem from the country towns to help in the building, brought 
faithful accounts of all that they had heard in the border dis- 
tricts of the movements and plans of their various foes, and 
always pointed out the direction from which the enemy in- 
tended to fall upon the city. Nehemiah, accordingly, regularly 
drew up the whole people fully armed and in battle array over 
against the point from which the enemy was expected. He 
stationed them behind the lofty walls, but yet in some sunny 
open space, so that they could be seen from a great distance, and 
inspired them with suitable language to fight in the holy cause 
for all the blessings they possessed, divine and human. Thus, 
when the enemy approached, they saw from a distance the 
whole people awaiting them in perfect eqtdpment, order, and 
spirit, and accordingly turned back. After having made as 
many as ten of these futile attempts, they became tired of this 
sort of attack, for the time being at any rate, and the people were 
thus once more at liberty to continue their labours at the walls.® 


1 IV. 1-3 [7-9]. 

* It lb true that in Pb Ixxxiii 7-9 
[6-8] several of the small neighbouring 
peoples are mentioned ■which Nehemiah 
omits, but none which would be out of 
place here, while the term Assyrians, 
ver 9 [8] may very properly denote the 
Persian garrison of Samana, which con- 


stituted the chief strength of that city, 
Itself founded by Assyrians. 

® I have no doubt that this is the 
meaning of the passage Neh iv 5-9 [Il- 
ls], in which the words of vv 6 [12] sq 
were already misunderstood by all the old 
translators, most strangely of all by the 
Pebhito, Only in ver 6 must be 
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Netemiah-j however, did not relax his preoautionary measures 
in any particular. By his arrangement the whole people 
divided itself into tivo halves until the work was completed. 
One half was always engaged in building and carrying, hut 
each person still kept his sword girt to his side, and placed 
his spear at no great distance. The other half, completely 
armed, kept constant watch, while Nehemiah himself always 
had a trumpeter at his side, hy means of whose call he 
could assemble the entire force round him at a moment s 
notice, however widely they might be scattered at their tasks. 
All the people, master and man, except the few who were 
keeping their turn on guard, were allowed to sleep quietly every 
night in the city, that they might be able to work the better by 
day ; but he himself, with all his household and the governor’s 
body-guard, never took off his clothes.^ 

This laborious undertaking was thus drawing to a close, and 
nothing remained to be done but to set up the folding gates, 
when Saiiballat and Tobiah made their last attempt to frustrate 
the whole affair. They invited the governor to a conference in 
the country district west of Jerusalem at Ono, as if he would 
have more security there on account of the open nature of the 
country far and wide ; but Nehemiah, suspecting treachery, 
alleged in excuse the continued pressure of his labours. Four 
times they repeated this artifice in vain. On the fifth occasion 
Sanballat alone sent him the same invitation, together with a 
letter, in which he represented to him that a report was spread- 
ing everywhere among high and low that he intended to revolt 
against the king and have himself proclaimed as king of Judah, 
and that he had instigated certain prophets to do this. This 
would come to the ears of the king ; but as he himself wished 


read for ‘they told us ten times, 

out of all the places, the one Trhere (on 

as wkere^see Lehrh § S3 3 d) theyweie 
going to turn upon us, (i e to fall upon us 
suddenly; , ’ hence, in a special instance, 
ver. 7 [13], mention is made of tJw jplace 
In that case the meaning of the curious 
word □'’jnnV. 7 [13], is quite clear , 
and the fact that m vv 6 [12] sq an ex- 
pression IS not chosen to represent a 
proceeding frequently repeated, is not due 
so much to a d sire to shorten the suh- 
stanee of the narrative as much as pos- 
sible as to the gradual disuse of the 
im'perf for this puipose, Lehrh § 332 c 
The sense of the whole passage, howevei, 
cannot be anything else, and if we are 
not to consider ;j*i^ m that meaning a 


peculiarity of NehemiaVs language, we 
may substitute for it or 

‘ where they intended to set themselveb 
again^'t us,’ in the military sense of Ps 
111 7 [6], Is xxn 7 ; compared with the 
veiy similai significance ot even in 

ordinary st^le, 1 Kings xx, 12 
* To this last statement Nehemiah 
appends at the close of iv 17 [23], 
quite in his rough and open style, * the 
taking off of each man’s clothes was for 
water,’ i e to satisfy his necessities, not 
to he down to rest These words 
cannot well he understood m any other 
way. The ancients generally pass them 
over as nmntelligible, or alter them 
arbitraiily 
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him well, he hoped he would come to a conference with him, 
Nehemiah, however, declared all that was said against him to 
he simple calumny on the part of his enemies to enable them to 
attain their well-known object.^ — Even prophets, and a certain 
prophetess,Noadiah, were found base enough to allow themselves 
to be bribed against him by the national enemy. He had once 
occasion to go to a certain Sheinaiah, hitherto an eminent 
prophet, but at that time prohibited from entering the Temple, 
though a priest by birth, on account of some bodily unclean - 
ness.^ This man confided to him, in the profoundest secrecy, 
that it had been revealed to him by God that someone was 
going to murder him on the following night, and even in spite 
of his sickness, he would himself go into the sanctuary with 
him, and shut himself in there with him. Nehemiah, however, 
replied that he did not think it would be seemly in him to 
shrink from even a manifest danger, and further that as a 
layman he must not break tbe divine command by entei'ing tbe 
sanctuary itself, and so rouse the anger of the Holy One. 
Hot till afterwards did he see the real motive of this prophet 
too ’ ® Even at the last, when the walls were quite finished, 
and the heathen had already lost almost all heart for making 
any kind of attack, the baseness of some of the nobles showed 
itself in full colours ; for they still kept up their secret cor- 
respondence with Tobiah, and informed him that Nehemiah 
had boasted in their presence of having received threatening 
letters from him.^ 

8 . The building was completed in September, probably in the 
twenty-fifth year of Artaxerxes I. (n.o. 440), about five years 
after Hehemiah’s arrival as governor.® All the inhabitants of 


* Neh VI 1-9 

^ As had heen oDce the case VPith J eie- 
miah, Jer xxxvi 5 

3 Neh VI 10-14 , that this Shemaiah 
was really a prophet of this sort may he 
gathered with certainty from the real 
meaning of the words of ver. 12, 

* VI 16-19 

* According to vi 15 the bnildmg only 
lasted fifty-two days This must he under- 
stood of the woik of construction in the 
narrowest sense, when all the preliminary 
labours had heen completed , hut this 
space of time is, in fact, even then ex- 
tremely short, and, when we consider all 
the manifold circumstances explained 
above, seems hardly credible. Josephus, 
Ant XI 5, 7 sq , certainly does not supply 
us with any more trustworthy chrondogy 
when he makes Nehemiah come to Jeru- 
sdlerii in the 26th yeaf (of Xerxes), and 


has the walls completed m the 28th But 
he spreads the hottest part of Nehemian’s 
labours (the description of which m Neh 
IV. 17 [23] must not be taken too literally) 
over two years and four months , and the 
question therefore suggests itself whether 
we may not still discover m this some 
hidden trace of a tine reading, and whe- 
ther the word lias not dropped out 

by an ancient clerical error from the end 
of Neh VI 16 In the 25th year men- 
tioned by Josephus a correct tradition of 
the termination of the building may have 
heen preserved, but Josephus certainly 
framed the whole of his chronology of this 
period either from the continuation of 1 
£&dras, which we no longer possess, or 
from some similai work, and we may take 
it for granted that it cannot have been in-* 
vented in all its details. 
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Jerusalem, and many from the country, priests and Levites as 
well as laymen, had shared in the labour. It is especially 
noticed that the nobles of Tekoah refused to work by the side 
of the common people of that place,^ but all the others who 
took a part have received a noble memorial from Nehemiah 
himself, in the careful mention inserted in his narrative of the 
special portion of the great task in which they gave proof of 
their devotion.^ The whole work was divided into forty-two 
parts,^ some of which consisted of gates, some of sections of 
wall, and some of both together. Each division was under- 
taken by some person cf position, with the aid of his de- 
pendants ; if he lived in Jerusalem, he built by preference the 
portion over against his own house.^ When the list of these 
was exhausted, the remaining portions were executed by some 
wealthy guilds ® aud provincials. Nehemiah, also, with all his 
dependants, took a most active share in the work,® without, 
however, devoting himself specially to any one of the forty-two 
divisions. The consecration of the walls was at last performed 
in full solemnity, with intense joy and rich sacrifices. Nehemiah 
arranged two festal processions, one of which marched round 
the southern and the other the northern side of the city, by the 
outer walls, until they met together at the Temple, each one 
headed by priests with trumpets, and accompanied by Levites 
singing praise. Ezra led the first, and Nehemiah closed the 
second.^ — But even after this Nehemiah had strict watch kept 
constantly at the gates of Jerusalem, by his brother and by 
Hananiah, the captain of the fortifications.® 

This description of the festive procession after the successful 
completion of the building of the walls was perhaps the only 
passage in Uehemiah’s record in which he expressly mentioned 


* Neh 111 . 5 

2 This IS the passage, viz Neh in 
1-32, in many respects of the utmost 
importance, of -which much has been said 
already in vol in p 254, note 5 

2 This i& the meaning of the v^-ord 
ri‘l5l?i properly measure, length, then of 
lengths of -wall, ni 11, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 
30. 

^ See 111 10, 23, 28, 29, 30 
For example, the money-changers 
and the spice-dealers, lii 8, 32 , from a 
certain point of view the various com^ 
mun.ties of priests and Levites would fall 
under this category, in 1, 22 ,* 17, 18, 24. 
Some of these seem to have undertaken a 
double portion (comp vv. 8 and 32, 18 
and 24, 5 and 27), which need not sur- 


rise us A special division is certainly 
escribed in ver 26, so that instead of 

we ought to read ij simply before 

® According to Neh v. 16, compared 
with the accurate li&t in ch in , for the 
Nehemiah mentioned in in 16 is evidently 
quite a different person 

' According to xn 27-43 , cf vol in. 
p 254, tiote 5 The description is cer- 
tainly based upon Nehemiah’s record, 
but the Chronicler takes the opportunity, 
as usual, of depicting the solemnity of a 
consecration of this sort, and in particular 
inserts the names of priests and Levites 
as far as required for his purpose, 

® Neh vn 1-3 
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tlie great scribe of his age.^ The two men were totally different 
in position and calling ; and since ISTehemiah strictly confines 
himself in his memorial to the mention of his own duties and 
services at Jerusalem, it is by no means surprising that he says 
but little of his great contemporary. But he sprang, like Ezra, 
from the dispersion {Diaspora) , and shared with him that spirit 
of rigour which was not unnaturally characteristic of those who 
came thence to settle at Jerusalem, and he arrived there at a 
time when the tendency to greater strictness of national and 
priestly life, excited and powerfully sustained by Ezra, was at 
its height. Hence, in after years as well, he remained faithful 
to this tendency, and furthered it with all the power which his 
office and his reputation gave him. Continuing to take the 
most zealous care of the well-being of Jerusalem, he observed 
with great dissatisfaction the paucity of the inhabitants within 
its extensive walls, and was led by this to make closer investi- 
gations into the primitive relations of the new colony. On taking 
a census of the people he discovered that, contrary to the docu- 
mentary regulations established under Zerubbabel, not so much 
as one-tenth of the whole population of Judea was residing at 
Jerusalem, and accordingly he transferred as many individuals 
thither as that fundamental law permitted.^ He showed equal 
zeal, moreover, in contending constantly against everything 
which seemed, when viewed in the light of the stricter notions, 
irreconcilable with the sanctuary and the law ; and he took 
special interest in enforcing the rights granted by the written 
law to the priests and Levites, although, when the sanctuary 
itself appeared to suffer wrong, he did not spare the very highest 
priests. Thus, for example, at a time when he was away at the 
court, the high-priesfc Eliashib assigned a very large building 
among those in the fore-courts of the Temple, formerly used for 
keeping all kinds of priestly and Levitical stores, to his relative^ 
the Ammonite Tobiah mentioned above, as a residence during 


1 More than this we cannot say, for a 
great deal of the record mn&t have been 
omitted by the Chronicler before xiii 4 or 

Xlll 1 

2 This IS the re&nlt of a careful com- 
parison of the words of vii. 4 sq with 
those of XI. 1 sq and xi S-xii. 26. For 
however much the Chronicler in this pas- 
sage, beginning at ch xi , may have 
thrown together miscellaneous matter, in 
much abbreviated form and with later 
interpolations, it is nevertheless unmis- 
takable that he leally found the basis, at 
any rate of the census lists given in xi 


3~36, at the place in the record indicated 
at vii 4 sq The settlement of a tenth 
of all the inhabitants in t’ e capital, 
mentioned in xi 1, certainly took place 
under Zerubbabel, according to the open- 
ing words of xi 1, which sound like a 
continuation of the words of the ancient 
document of Fzr in 70, Neh, vn 73; 
their appearance in xi 1 indicates that 
the design announced in vii. 4 was 
carried out by a renewal of Zeriibbabers 
decree 
® P. 153.. 
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Ills freq^uent visits to Jerasalem ; but no sooner had Nelieiniali 
returned than he compelled the higli-priest to consecrate the 
building to its original object again.^ He maintained the 
strict observance of the day of rest with all his might, in spite 
of the great indifference of the nobles, and he even endeavoured, 
by enlisting the Levites, to guard it with far greater rigour 
thau before;^ while he contended against mixed marriages 
and all their consequences amongst high and low with inexorable 
severity.^ 

From the first moment that he set his foot in Jerusalem he 
was absolutely uimring in all that concerned this effort, and as 
his life went on he only became more and more zealous in it. 
After labouring in Judea for twelve years (till 433 b.o.), he was 
obliged to present himself before the Persian king, as his leave 
of absence had expired ; but at last, before the death of his royal 
patron (m 424 B.C.), he received leave of absence a second time, 
and returned as governor with the same powers as before.^ 
After the death of the king he seems to have lost his post, for 
he never indicates m Ins memorials that he still occupied it ; 
hut in this very record of his services to Jerusalem the same 
spirit of lofty zeal for God and his Temple and for the welfare 
of his people is everywhere displayed. He desires no recom- 
pense or thanks from any single man, but he appeals again and 
again all the more urgently to his God to think of his zeal for 
holiness and for Israel.® It seems almost as though the hitter 
hostility and persistent misunderstanding which had pursued 
him clouded the peace of this man of many deeds and many 
services even in extreme old age, so that he could only find the 
higher peace in the recollection of his undeniable services and 
an appeal to his God. 

Put even if the serenity of Hehemiah’s old age was again 
obscured by the envy and quarrelsomeness of many of the con- 
temporary nobles of Jerusalem® of whom he so often complained, 
yet the services he lendered to his time are unmistakably 


» This IS the meaning of the words of 
xin 4-9 , only m ver 4, instead of the 
hing read the pi 

so that the Ingh-priest is here described 
as ‘ appointed over the buildings, ’ i e as 
their chief resident and manager in virtue 
of his office, cf ver 9 It is certainly 
surprising that a high-priest could so 
far forget himself at this period , but we 
only see from this how capriciously the 
spiritual authority easily learned to behave 
m tunes like these, when not rigidly 
controlled by the ruling arm, Ezra, as 


Chief Judge, however, had no special 
power in the matter 
- xiii 15-22 
» xiii 23-27, 28 

* According to v. 14 and xiii 6 sq , 

the xiii 6, signifies to get leave of 

absence, hence to go away, just like 

s V 19, xiii 14, 22, 29, 31 , cf also 
111 . 36-38 [iv 4-6], VI 14, and further 
remarl?& below 

* See more below. 
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crreat. In general terms, lie supplemented and completed tlie 
work of Ezra, and owed his greatness to the very fact of having 
accomplished that which Ezra was precluded hy his position 
and occupation from achieving, hut without which his work 
could not have gained nearly so much internal cohesion and 
permanence. The unwearied valour of Nehemiah’s arm and 
his unshaken loyalty to conviction brought vigorous assist- 
ance to Ezra’s strict principles and genius for organisation, and, 
indeed, the example of such a layman must have produced a 
more powerful effect than all the mere precepts of the priests. 
By his means Jerusalem had not only renewed her fortifications, 
in which all might alike rejoice as in their own laboriously 
accomplished task, but had also attained to greater order in 
herself and a prouder consciousness towards her neighbours. 
The people of Israel could now gradually raise i'ts head among 
the nations, cro’wned once more with honour and with pride, 
and step by step it ripened to a new and mightier race. This 
consciousness of renewed strength makes itself heard once more 
in many ways in the songs of the age, the last which have found 
their way into the Psalter,' It was only by his instrumentality, 
therefore, and by his cheerful co-operation with Ezra, that this 
whole period reached a distinctive development and a fuller 
measure of tranquillity, so that his name also was soon in- 
dissolubly linked with that of Ezra. 


III. The Later Representations oe Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The Chronicler himself unites these tvvo men very closely in 
his representations,^ and depicts their period as the golden age 
of the priests and Levites, so far as such an age was possible in 
the later centunes.® In after times, when the ancient history 
was more briefly touched upon, and its details became gradually 
confused, one of the two was sometimes named without the 
other. Thus, the son of Siraoh mentions Nehemiah alone, but 
passes over Ezra in silence.^ In other cases, what belonged to 
one was ascribed to the other. In the account preserved in the 
second book of Maccabees, for example, Nehemiah is credited 


1 The Psalms collected together m the 
second edition of the Vsalm&n, p 380 sqq 
[p 513 sqq 3id ed ], belong to this period , 
cf especially Pss cxlvii. 2, 13, cxhx 
6—8 

2 Neh vni 9, xii 26, cf x 2 [1], xii 

47 1 E&Jras ix. 49 omits the name of 


Nehemiah from the woids of Neh Tin 9, 
but peihaps only hy accident At any 
rate there appears no i eason to think that 
any other governor was meant. 

Neh Tni,-x , xii 44-47. 

* Ecclns xlix 11-13. 
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■witli an activity in collecting the holy boobs, ^ which should 
rather have been attributed to Ezra. Nehemiah’s memoir 
shows, it is true, that for a layman he used his pen with skill ; 
but any proper hterary activity was quite foreign to his 
character as known to us, though no doubt he may have 
sanctioned, as governor, the ordinances recommended by Ezra 
and the other scholars. 

The succeeding centuries, as we shall presently see, proved 
less and less faithful to historical fact, and their spirit was 
such that as the reverence paid to the two leaders of the 
people rose higher and higher, all kinds of loose representations 
connected themselves with their names, even at a tolerably 
early period, and they frequently became the subjects of half 
poetical narrative and purely literary art. Thus they weie 
often regarded as the first founders of the new J erusalem, and 
events and actions were ascribed to them which stricter history 
at best only admits as possible in the time of Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. As early as in the book of Enoch^ the three who return 
from the exile together to rebuild Jerusalem are Zerubbabel, 
Joshua, and Nehemiah, for though they are not designated by 
name there is no doubt that they are meant. The author of 
the second book of Maccabees ® accepted a very free account of 
Nehemiah as the founder of the new sanctuary, which was 
doubtless to be read already in works current in his time. 
This story centres in the conception of the holy fire of the 
Temple,^ and, not content with its higher signification, and its 
indestructible endurance in that sense, desires to establish 
a literal belief in its external preservation during the interval 
subsequent to the destruction of the Temple by the Chaldees. 
At the time of that disaster Jeremiah and certain other priests 
had taken the holy fire from the altar and secretly conveyed it 
in safety to the bottom of the shaft of a dry well. Many years 
after !Nehemiah sent the descendants of these same men, who 
knew the secret, to bring it up again. As we can easily under- 
stand, they could find no fire there ; and he accordingly bade 
them sprinkle the sacrificial wood and the offering itself with 
water drawn from that same well. When this was done, at the 
prayers and songs of the priests, the sun, scattering the clouds 
on a sudden, kindled the wood and the offering into a great 

^ 2 Maec. ii IS of the sun as the specific principle of life 

® Izxxix., 72, ed Dillmann and holiness may be perceived not only 

3 2 Macc 1 18-36, ef also ii 1 fiom this very story, 2 Maec i 22, but 

^ See the Alterth, pp 31 sq , 129 sqq also from a perfectly different naiTcitive 
The great strength with which the ancient in 2 Macc x 3 
belief m these cases clung to the beams 
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blaze of fire. Nebemiali then gave orders for the rest of 
the water to be poured out upon some large stones. Bright 
flames gleamed forth from these also, but as they did not shine 
on the right spot they were at once consumed by the lire of the 
altar which glowed over against them. It was this cccurience 
which induced the Persian king to decree that the great 
sanctuary should be fenced off and built on this very spot. 
This, it will be seen, is but one of the many stories which 
sought in later times to enhance the very high sanctity of the 
Temple with reference even to its origin ; but when, in conclu- 
sion, the narrator adds that this wonderful fire from the earth 
has usually been called IsTaphtha since that time,^ he betrays 
clearly enough that the well-known Zarathustrian-Persian 
notions of the sacred fire of the earth and sun, and the sacred 
naphtha springs, hovered before him, and that it was only 
under their influence that he gave his narrative its present form. 
— In a similar spirit the author of the fourth book of Esdras 
[2 Esdras] (the further discussion of which belongs to the 
history of the first century after Christ) makes Ezra live m the 
middle of the Chaldean exile, and in its thirtieth year see the 
wonderful history which God was conducting i^q 

here actually confused with Salathiel.® 

But it was Ezra especially who rose higher and higher in 
importance as time went on and the mere learning of the 
scribe grew to be the ruling power among the remnants of the 
ancient people, until at last he was elevated indefinitely above 
all the limits of tune. He was regarded as the wonderful 
master of all the learning of the scribes, as the restorer of the 


^ 111 order to refer this name back if 
pos^sible to a Hebrew woid, the autboi 
considers it an abbieviation of Ne<^>6c^p, i 
36 , as if IIOS, ^0 be^rrrate, to release, and 
unleavened, lead to the idea of 
KadapKTfjLos The nanator can hardly have 

been tliinking of the Persian < A t, a rare 

and poetical word, meaning pure — ^Fur- 
thex it may be noticed that the bigb- 
piie&t Jonathan of ver 23 is the later one 
mentioned in Neh xn 11 , and, according 
to p 123 sq , note 1, Ins name ^’las pio- 
bably boirowed fiom this passa::e 

^ 4 Esdids [2 E&dias] in 1, 29. It 
best suited the object an cl artistic I’eqnire- 
ments of this book to place Ezia’s career 
about this time , but it is evident that the 
exact number 30 rose out of a confusion 
for 130, for Ezra really did floinush 130 
years aftei the de.struction of Jeiusalem 

m2 


Fuither, if the author fomid some older 
■work already in existence in which a 
similar story was told of fcJalathiel, w e can 
undei stand the extraoidinary circum- 
stance of his identifying him with Ezra 
The author proceeds to ring a number of 
changes on the number 30, ix 43 sqq , x 
45 sqq , but its origin can only be that 
suggested above, see Gotf Gel Anz , 1863, 
p 648 We may see how easily 100 ;y ears 
might be skipped over by bcaiing m mind 
wliat IS to be explained immediately, and 
remembeimg that, accordmg to Epiph 
Hire? Till 7, thei'eweie many, even before 
the author of 4 [2] Esdias, who, in the 
pi lest mentioned in vol iv p 217, dis- 
covered Ezia and transferred that event 
to the thirtieth year after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. 

* P 83, note 5, 
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collection of the holy hoots and the author of many like them,‘ 
and at last, as master of a high court, which was empowered to 
decide on every question concerning the holy scripture,® to he 
placed upon a level with Moses himself, and even as the 
oric^inator of the Mas6ra of the Bible, and all the reading marks 
(points, &c.) . At the same time, many were disposed to consider 
him identical with the prophet Malachi.* Nay, there were 
certain bold writers in the century of the birth of Christ whose 
reverence for him rose so high that they reckoned him, like 
Elijah,* one of the Immortals who retain in Paradise perpetual 
youth, and reappear on earth, something like the Phoenix, at 
great crises.® But these late rabbinical dreams have no further 
place in our history, though their reflected light glows clearly 
enough even upon the Koran,® and many of the earlier 
Chri^ans also gave them only too easy credence. Tinder every 
aspect, it is remarkable and significant enough that in Ezra we 
have the last Old Testament man of God, the undymg signifi- 
cance of whose life seemed to posterity to place him on a level 
with an Enoch, a Moses, a David, an Elijah, and a Jeremiah. 
No one belonging to a later period than this, not even any of 
the Maccabees, was thought of as blooming in the unfading and 
eternal youth of Paradise. 

In the same way we are ignorant when and where Ezra and 
Nehemiah died ; though tolerably early in the Middle Ages a 
tomb was pointed out as Ezra’s grave."^ 


^ The idea of Ezra has not jet reached 
this extension with Josephus, but in 4 [2j 
Esdras xiv it has , and if the author of 
4 [2] Esdras iii his turn had been ac- 
quaiuted with the representations which 
became prevalent in the Talmudic periods, 
he would certainly have noticed them 

« The so-called Great 8y7iagog‘ue, on 
which see below 

® Targum. on Mai i 1 Babyl Talm. 
MegiUah, c i f 15a, where, however, we 
also find the opinion that Mordecai was 
identical with Malachi 

< Vol iv p 113 

* He belongs to the Para- 

- difle, according to the Arabic translation 
of 4 [2] Esdras viii, 20, x. 57-59, xiv 9 
(and m the subscription which, according 
to the Gott Gel 1863, p. 650, is 
genuine), cf also Jalfi.leldin’s Bist of 
Jerusalem, p 289, ed Iteyn, This ren- 
dered it all the easier to make him appear 
upon the earth 100 years earlier as well, 
this time under the name of Salathiel, p. 
163. 

® The Arabs designated this wonderful 


individual (as they did Solomon also, vol, 
111 p 204, note 1) by the diminutive form 
Umvr, and, according to Sur ix. 31, Mo- 
hammed must have heard th<xt the JudOiins 
of his neighbomhood put him on the same 
level as the Christians did Christ Whether 
he is meant in the little story of tho man 
who slept in a deserted city with his ass 
for 100 >ears (Sur ii 261), could only be 
settled by finding its earlier sources, for 
the old expositors are at variance on this 
point (cf Baidh^vi) , he may be meant. 

^ And indeed just in the place lu 
which it is least likely to bo judging by 
the facts known to us from otlier sources, 
VIZ in southern Babylonia, at Bassra (m 
the ancient Maisdn or Mesene), see Les:* 
Geogr Arab,, vol iu p 185, Travels of 
JBenjamm of Tudela, Ed Bohn, p 93 ; 
Carmoly’s limhavresy p 457 (cf also p. 
41 sq. on the lost sacred books). Bet or- 
man’s JRetsen, vol. li pp 151, 153. But 
here it is, if possible, still clearer than in 
the oases mentioned pp 14, 95, mte 3, 
that it is only an ancient and splendid 
synagogue building which was afterwards 
supposed to be a tomb. 
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0. THE NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE PERSIAN AOE. 

L The Establishment op the Haoiooracy. 

Before it reached its final goal, it was, we may say, the 
destiny of the community of the true God once more to raise 
itself to the status of a nation, and to establish itself in this 
position ill the ancient fatherland, rigorously shutting itself 
off from other peoples and communities. This work had been 
so powerfully initiated and already to so large an extent 
accomplished by Ezra and Nehemiah, that it could never 
stand still again until its whole course had been run. The 
rigidness of the ancient religious discipline which, as the former 
portions of this work have shown, determined the original form 
of IsraeFs development, had under Ezra’s influence once more 
attained, sufficient vital energy to restore the people to a more 
steady life, even from the depths to which, in later times, they 
had sunk. The ancient kingdom of Krael was now re-established 
provisionally, within the somewhat contracted limits of the 
ancient Judah. This was indeed effected only so far as was com- 
patible with foreign supremacy, but, in the hope of better times 
to come, it strove to supply the place of its outward power by 
the most faithful adhesion to the ancient consecrated law, and 
obedience to the written word of God contained in it. Holi- 
ness, as it was conceived on the basis of the elevating tradition 
of its ancient history and the great book of its ancient law, had 
now become supreme ; and though all the host of special com- 
mandments which were found in the book of the law was so 
difficult to comprehend and co-ordinate practically, yet even 
these were more and more fully worked into the new life of the 
nation, and, with their remoter consequences, penetrated deeper 
£|;nd deeper. The task was in many respects a hard one, and 
long periods often elapsed before the efforts which strong and 
conscientious men devoted to it reaped their reward, yet pros- 
perous moments also appeared from time to time, in which 
what had been long in preparation suddenly took shape in 
the decision and resolution of the whole community, and was 
voluntarily embraced by them. 

The Chronicler mentions one such moment, of very critical 
importance, which occurred in the times of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and seemed to bring all their long years of toil to an 
enduring result, such as all desired.^ On one of the yearly 

' In the passage already mentioned very trustworthy source, not so much be- 
abore, Neh viii ~x , t]|ie conclnsion, x cause the contents of this OoveDant are 
30-40 [29-89 ], is oertafnly d^nved from a expressly referred to a written documeut, 
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fast- day after Ezra liad delivered a moving exhortation to 
penitence^ the whole assembled people, the common people faith- 
fully following their brethren in authority, vowed with all the 
solemnities of concluding a covenant carefully to observe all 
the laws of the holy book of Moses in general, but specially 
to avoid all mixed marriages ; ^ (2) to keep the days of rest 
and feasts, together with the year of rest ; ® (3) every seventh 
year, at any rate, to remit all the debts of their co-religionists ; 
(4) to pay a yearly poll-tax to the Temple* Of this last regula- 
tion it may be said that the tax was very ancient,"’ but it had, 
no doubt, been paid but very irregularly hitherto, during the 
depressed period which followed the destruction of the first 
Temple, and it was now reduced to a third of the ancient pound 
(shekel) of silver.® The}’- further determined (5) to deliver at 
Jerusalem every year the wood required for the numerous 
imblic burnt-offerings. Moreover, it was to be done in a certain 
order, probably so that each of the twelve circuits of the 
country had to provide it in turn. No service of this kird 
is mentioned in the ancient law, and this new tribute was 
perhaps an additional reason for reducing the poll-tax. Neho- 
miah, however, on account of the continued deficiency of the 
resources of the Temple, carried out this regulation with 
especial zeal.^ Finally (6) the firstlings and the tithes, in their 
full legal extent and definition, were to be conscientiously paid, 
preseived, and administered, for in this respect great abuses 
had crept in, and numbers of Levites had been compelled to 
leave Jerusalem for want of support.® In this point also 


X 1 [ix 38], as specially 'bocaiise they fall 
m completely with what wo know from 
Ezra s and !Nehemiah’& own records. Pro- 
bably the Chronicler found the contents 
in Ezra’s record, or in the Chronicle of a 
younger contemporary of Ezra, mentioned 
in Neh xii 23, and he contented himself 
with shortening the list of names of the 
heads of the nation at that time to the 
great extent plainly percopti bio in x. 2-28 
11 - 27 ] 

' The day of penitence, celebrated one 
clay after the great autumn festival, Neh 
IX 1, was certainly one of those alio<idy 
described, p 22, and was indeed the most 
universally observed of them all, Cf. also 
Ta’anlth iv 5. 

2 P. 139 sq. 

® Of p 160 

^ P Id2, see Ali&rth p, 411 sqq. 

® See AU&rih p 350 sqq 

** Neh X 33 f32] &q , m later times 
two diwhmse is the sum always men- 
tioned, Jos, AM. xviu. 9, 1 , Matt. xvu. 


21-27, &c , cf, Ecklicl, Doctr mmm. ^ol 
111. p 461 

’ Noh xm 31, X 35 [34] It appe-as 
from Jos Jiid, ii 17, 6 sq , tluit the 
dciy of the year on winch tins gift of wood 
foi the saciifices vas made (the sop, irate 
heads of houses «ipproaehing the ainct mu / 
with it«ihno&t as if bringing an often ng) 
hec«imc a feast day honeetorth ruiv 
^vKoipopiav koprii) ; ami wo may eonehido 
from the same passage that it was celo- 
bratocl on the 14th Ab (August). On the 
other hand, the vow of 

Temple IS legally defined as a free seiTiee, 
Mislmah, ^kchilm^ vi 6, 0, vu 1. On tho 
similar of see below. 

* Wo see this not only from Neh. xin, 
10 M , but also from tho repro\ing wemis 
of Malachi, who had still to complain of 
tho same sort of thing m his time, in, 8 
sq It 18 further shown in the Al/erth, 
p 343 sqq that the arrangements men- 
tioned 111 Neh, X, 36-40 [35 39 J, xiii. 
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ISTelieniiali rendered valuable aid. Indeed, all tliese newly 
established legal regulations remained in force from this time 
forward essentially unchanged. We may mention in particular 
the year of Jubilee. This was never introduced again, because 
it seemed impossible to observe it under the completely altered 
monetary and imperial relations ; yet the simple year of rest, 
reduced to letting the corn-land lie fallow, was observed in all 
the following centuries, wherever possible. But since the 
people in these times must have desired immunity from taxa- 
tion every seventh year, in order to be able to observe it as 
sabbatical, we may well imagine what great difficulties were 
connected with its introduction.^ 

Many institutions, which only rose to importance in later 
times under totally different circumstances, and are rarely or 
never mentioned in the histories till then, may have arisen in 
the period of which we are speaking, without our finding any 
allusion to them in the accounts, in general so scanty, which 
have come down to us from the Persian times. This remark 
is especially applicable to the supreme Council of the Seventy. 
It was certainly not till the rise of the outward freedom and 
power of the nation in the Greek period that this body 
gained a higher position, and extended its functions over a 
wider sphere, and, in the last centuries before the second de- 
struction of Jerusalem, became so generally celebrated under 
the Greek name of Synedrion that it is known by no other even 
in the Mishnah, the name having been ultimately corrupted into 
the form Sanhedrin?' A.t this time it consisted of seventy-one 
members,® as the original number of seventy-two or seventy 


10-13, 30, cf xii 44-47, were for a long 
time matter of law in their essentials 
^ We no longer know whetherthe I^ersian 
Governors made any difficulty about this, 
hut from Alexander’s campaigns down- 
wards we hoar of constant negotiations on 
the subject, and manifold notices aie also 
tonnd in the Greek age of the scrupulous 
observation of the year of rest , 1 Maco 
VI 49, 53, Jos Ant xi 8, 5 sq , xiv. 10, 6, 
xiii 8, 1, XIV 16, 2, XV 1, 2, cf also the 
stones in the Grem to L 

other hand, it follows fiom the words of 
Philo apud Eusob Preejo Ev vni 7, 15 
sq. , that the year of Jubilee was never 
celebrated again Tacitus, Sist, v 4, sup- 
poses that the law about the Sabbatical 
year grew out of a lazy disposition , but 
this IS only in keeping with Ins universal 
prejudice against everything Jewish 
2 PI Josephus prefers this name, but in 
earlier times tho supreme coaucil was also 


called yepov(riaf as in the letter of An- 
tiochus in Jos Ant xn. 3, 3, also in 
Judith, 1 Macc xn 6, 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 
44 For this we sometimes find the name 
01 wpea-^vrepoif as in 1 Macc, xiii 36, or 
the double expression rj y^povtria /cal ot 
Trpea'P{>T€poi, 3 Maec, i 8 The tw'o first 
words, (Xuv4^pioy and y^povcia, are com- 
bined to indicate the full Synedrion m 
Acts V 21 

* This number, handed down m the 
Mishnah, Sanhedrin^ i 6, 6, ii 4, appears 
to he correct, the best proof being that 
according to the same Mishnah there was 
an intermediate tribunal consisting of 
twenty-three judges (or 24-1), and the 
smallest of all numbered three, tho only 
reasons adduced in explanation of the num- 
ber twenty-threebeing quite unsatisfactory, 
Sanhed. i 6, as if it had been impossible 
to recover the real reason at that time. 
Now 24 IS related to 72, i e- 6 x 12, 
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had already been changed for seventy-one, to avoid the possi- 
bility of equal divisions. It seems to have been composed of 
equal numbers of the three orders most important in those 
times, and best adapted to constitute a tribunal — the priests, 
the elders (of communities), and the scribes.^ To it belonged 
the supreme judicial power in cases which, by their nature 
could not be properly settled by inferior courts, for example, 
the accusation of a false prophet or a high-priest ; and, besides 
these, many questions of the higher administration fell under 
its jurisdiction,^ so far as the prince himself did not assume 
the power of deciding them alone. In the Persian period, no 
doubt, when all superior authority was rigorously concentrated 
in the hands of the governor, the independent jurisdiction of 
such a body could only be very limited, but still we have 
every reason to suppose that it was instituted as early as the 
time of Ezra. In the first place, when we reach the Greek 
period, we find it in constant activity already, and can see 
no opportunity for it to have originated then ; and, secondly, 
Ezra had too true a reverence for the law not to have en- 
deavoured to call this organisation also into fresh life, since 
it was there prescribed.® Though the sphere of its duties 
must at first have been very narrow, there were certainly even 
then a great many questions which it could settle more suitably 
than the popular assembly, e.g. the arrangements of public 
worship, and the manner and order of reading the law aloud on 
the sabbaths and feast days. This was all the more needful 
because the power of supreme judge, which appertained to 
the high-priest under the ancient theocracy, could not he 
fully restoi’ed at present, and the higli-priest had to content 
himself with the Temple service and the presidency in this 
council. 

But, at any rate, an obscure reminiscence of a tribunal of this 
kind, which was said to have existed ever since Ezra’s time, has 
been preserved in the representation of the Great Assemily 
(Synagogue). It certainly cannot be denied that the greater 
number of the statements about this body found in Talmudic 
and still later writings ^ simply result from the increasing want 


23 IB to 71. But elsewhere mention is 
made of 72 Elders, Mishna, Jad&im, iii 5, 

IV, 2, 

* This may be inferred from the G-ofepel 
according to Mark. See the ErUaruny 
der dr&i erstm Ew p 318 

* What the Mi&hnah, Sanhed. i. 5, 2, 4, 
adduces on the subject seems to rest on 


a tradition of the times of John Hyrcanus 
and Jannseus. 

® See the Alterth, p 284 sq, 

* The passages have been already col- 
lected and examined by Joh Eberh, Ban 
in the DtcUrtbe de Bymg Mag 1726 ; but he 
IS too purely negative, and does not explain 
the origin of the conception of such a 
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of the historical spirit which characterised the Judeans in the 
Middle Ages. The details must her admitted to rest on conjec- 
ture and imagination, rather than on fact, just as we saw to he 
the case^ with the later representations of Ezra himself, who 
was always considered as the head of this council ; but if we 
confine ourselves strictly to the oldest traditions of its origin, 
which are very scanty,^ we cannot imagine that it is all a pure 
invention. After the age of the prophets, it is said, their 
doctrine descended by a sort of inheritance to the men of the 
Great Assembly 3 one of the last of these was Simon the JusV 
who lived in the early times of the Ptolemies ; and these men 
were then succeeded by individual teachers of the law, whose 
various opinions it was afterwards attempted to work up and 
complete into a system in the Mishnah. This really only 
amounts to an obscure tradition that in the Persian times, and 
especially from Ezra downwards, when living prophecy had been 
extinguished, a general council of distinguished men existed to 
watch over the purity of doctrine and of sacred usages, to define 
them more accurately, and pronounce judicial decisions in 
matters affecting them 5 and, certainly, these are just the limits 
beyond which no tribunal instituted by Ezra could extend its 
activity. We can easily believe that, after the Greek period 
began, this body became more exclusively a superior judicial 
and administrative court, that doctrine became more an affair 
of the different schools, and that everything was thus altered so 
entirely that the council which had existed in the Persian age 
came to be regarded afterwards as a venerable society of quite a 
special nature 5 but we can also readily see how Josephus 
might pass over in absolute silence a representation which, even 
if it had come into existence in his time, was exceedingly 
obscure, and only gradually found its way into historical 
narrative. Even the more fully developed representations of 
the later Talmudists, in spite of all the arbitrary elements which 
they introduce,^ may be reduced essentially to the ascription to 
this body of a manifold activity in an-anging the sacred usages 

synagogue and the residuum of genuine niembeis was 120, Babyl Talm MegiVah^ 
historical tradition still preserved m it if 17 sq, a number which certainly did 
Cf i^BoJahTbh derBihl. Piss v. p 291. not an se from Dan vi 2 [1] (where 120 is a, 
^ Pp 163 sq diminution of 127, Esther i 1) , but 111 ae- 

2 JbM 1 , 1, 2. eordance with the idea of a greai assembly 

’ See below. the number 72 (6 x 12) was increased by 

^ This IS specially shown in tlie attempt 48 (4 x 12), so as to give a total of 10 x 

to mention the very names of all them- 12, just as, according to p 167, 3, 

dividuals possible who belonged to the as- the 72 was decreased to 24 , cf Mishnah, 
semhly, The only point worth Sanhed 1 , 6 ad fin, 

mentioning is that the number of the 
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and the holy books. Thus these later scholars, who were 
so dehcient in the historical spirit, indulged in all kinds of 
groundless fancies about details, which they put down as his- 
tory ; but the obscure representation which lay at the root of 
it all was not itself a mere invention. After all, then, we may 
leave Ezra the fame of having also established a high council, 
which, in spite of weakness and neglect at first, nevertheless 
transmitted his spirit with increasing strength, and became a 
powerful additional support of the new community, until, under 
the altered conditions of the Greek period, it assumed quite a 
different character. This was, no doubt, the body of "elders,’ 
whose traditions stood so high in the time of Christ that the 
later teachers of the law were always glad to attach their own 
opinions to them.^ These are " they of old ’ who had left behind 
for the people a short sketch of the virtues and duties of a 
true Israelite, which was afterwards so highly reverenced,^ just 
as the Talmud attributes to the men of the Great Assembly the 
consecration of eighteen forms of blessing which subsequently 
came into frequent use.^ The Council of Twelve, constituted 
in the early days of the new Jerusalem,* must certainly have 
lost its chief importance in the presence of this larger body 5 
but our previous observations warrant us in inferring that 
Ezra still retained it for certain solemn occasions.^ 

In spite* however, of all the zeal to restore the ancient 
organisation according to the description of it found in the 
sacred hook, it was impossible to restore everything. This 
has, indeed, been already shown in the case of the year of 
Jubilee. Nothing is more indispensable to a hagiocraey than 
the heavy penalty of excommunication against recalcitrant 
members of the community ; but, although this was revived,® 
the full severity of former times could hardly be restored to it 
now. The same difiSculty was experienced with regard to sacred 
objects of the highest nature and significance. No one ventured 
to restore, after the description in the Pentateuch, the Ark of 

* jrapdSo(ri 5 rm TpeffjSvrcpuy, Mark TJi twelve tribes ; and, incleocl, a reliable indi- 

S-5, and elsewbere in the Gospels cation of this fact seems to bo found in 

^ This maybe seen most clearly from a the document already noticed (p. 143 sq ) 
proper interpi etation of the Sermon on contained m Ezr x , for if in Ezr x 40, 
the Mount, see Die dr&i ersten Evv , p 213 instead of the word which mnkovS 

sqq. no sense on any suppcsition, we roiid 

» According to Megillah^ i f 17^, al- , . •>33)0'), according to 1 E&dr. ix 31, 

thoa^, acco^ng to the same passage Wthen infertliat dawn to Etna’s time 
and BerachoiJi, iv f 28e, they are also re- jtidah consisted of eleven Zay-tnbes, with 
ferred to a later teacher who is expressly priestly tribe as a t^elf^h 
named. 5 j4g 

* According to p 86 sg Its consti- e p* ^44^ 
tution nnplics a division of the people into 
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tlie Covenant, of whose ultimate fate in the former Temple we 
have already spoken.^ This sacred object seemed to the men 
of a later period too august and subJime for any priest to dare 
to reproduce the Mosaic type. Thus the Holy of Holies in 
ZeiubbabePs Temple remained quite empty, and the wildest 
ideas gradually arose among the people about the Mosaic ark, 
which had long vanished entirely out of sight.^ In the same 
way the sacred ornament of the high- priest, employed in the 
consultation of the oracle,^ had been lost in the great overthrow 
in the sixth century, when it probably fell into the hands of the 
Chaldeans as booty. When the new Jerusalem was founded, 
the first high- priest, Joshua, had to go without it, so that the 
whole of the new kingdom seemed to labour under a great 
defect, which it was hoped the future would make good.'* Yet 
even at a later date no one ventured to prepare another with his 
own hands, at any rate in its complete and ancient form, and 
its absence was the less acutely felt because the oracle of the 
high-priest had already lost its former high importance long 
before the first destruction of Jerusalem, and was by no means 
in a position to regain it now under a foreign supremacy. These 
deficiencies, therefore, which it was no longer possible to 
supply, in carrying out the sacred ordinances of the Holy Book, 
served to bring all the more powerfully to mind the fact that 
still the ancient order of things had not yet returned in the 
fulness of its glory, and that all the present laboured under 
deep and mysterious wants. We shall see further on what 
important thoughts and conceptions gradually united them- 
selves to this feeling. Nevertheless, wherever any portion of 


* Tol. IV p 209. 

” The simple.st and most beautiful of 
them as as follows* The ark of the 
covenant was taken up to heaven, whore it 
now remains invisible till the coining of the 
Messiah (seo my Comm on the Apoeal xi 
19, cf alsoPs cxxxii 8,M]sh hhekalim^ 
VI 1 sq.) It IS also the most consistent, 
for it IS connected with a wide circle of 
similar ideas, of which we shall have to 
speak below Another more popular ac- 
count was tlio following On the destruc- 
tion of J erusalem, J oremiali gave the law 
to the people with earnest exhortations 
that it might be sacredly pi eservod, but 
in accordance with a divine injunction 
he bade the holy hibernacle and the ark 
of the covenant and the altar of incense 
follow him to Nobo, the holy mountain 
of Moses, and there he secured them in a 
deep hole , and when some of his disciples 
took pains to mark the spot with accuracy 


he rebuked them for so doing, since the 
place could never bo seen again till the 
time of the Messiah The author of the 
second book of Maccabees already had be- 
fore him a detailed narrative embodying 
this story, for in ii 2-8 he gives just a 
short extract from it. It implies that 
Joremuh himself was already regarded, 
like Elijah and Ezra (p 1 64), as one of the 
few men of Paradise exalted above death 
and mortality, and that he would some- 
time return with the ark of the covenant 
which he had now concealed, cf the 
legends concerning lum in Yietonnus 
Potabiononsis in the Bibliotheca Maxima 
jPoifmw, ni p 41 8(^, JalHeldin’s 
of JerufiaUm^ p 289, Eeyn Hence also 
the story of Jeremiah’s appearing in the 
dream related in 2 Macc xv 18 sqq. 

^ See the Jltcrth, p 337 sqq 

^ Ezr 11 63 , Nell, vii 65. 
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the great book of the law could possibly be carried out in 
practice, ample devotion, integrity, and self-sacrifice were 
lavished upon its execution, the purest zeal was kindled, and 
the most earnest effort made in every direction. The new 
community threw itself with growing ardour and completeness 
into this ^ service^ of its God, whenever the sacred book and its 
interpretation placed it before them in any way as a clear 
obligation; and while the sense of this duty gained constant 
strength, the confidence in such men as Ezra grew daily greater. 
Thus was a people being trained m respect of willingness of 
spirit and tender faith in the truth revealed of old into more and 
more complete conformity to the type which had often been 
longed for in earlier times by the prophets, but had never yet 
appeared. It was as though since the days of Moses the law 
had never found a nation to listen to its claims and its decisions 
so readily as now. 

This tone and tendency of life, directed so earnestly and so 
perseveringly by the great majority of the new people to sacred 
things and their more and more complete appropriation, was 
accompanied far down into the middle of the Persian epoch by 
that genuineness and warmth of feeling which we have seen 
springing up afresh at its commencement. To this, again, was 
now added the quiet domestic peace and oheei'ful content which 
could not be diffused until the people had found the full satis- 
faction of their aspiration in the authority exercised by their 
venerable faith and law, in their new sanctuary, and in the 
honour which their country was once more acquiring. Many 
of the latest Psalms still breathe this lofty rest and joy in God, 
which tends henceforth to spread through the whole community, 
while by it each member can feel himself raised, individually no 
less than collectively, above all the limits of time.^ How 
earnestly the venerable law of Israel in its written form might 
be embraced by the human mind, and what infinite exultation, 
what certain hope, and what bold confidence towards princes 
and kings might be derived from it, since it is not only a legal 
work, but at the same time a short epitome of all true religion, 
may be seen with peculiar clearness in Ps. cxix. This poem is 
one of the latest of all the Psalms. It shows little of the 
higher art in its composition, yet it is penetrated by a tranquil 
warmth of feeling, and animated, in spite of its wearisome 
length, by flashes of the most vivid spiritual life; and thus 
forms a fine memorial of the purer aspirations and elevating 
feelings characteristic of this period of mingled age and youth. 

^ See in particular Pss, ciu eq., xxxui., cxlv.-cl. 
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Indeed, all the comparatively prosperous and peaceful tran- 
quillity which enabled the new kingdom to settle down round 
Jerusalem, and gain strength for new and mightier efforts, was 
itself in the mam nothing but the fruit of the resolution with 
which it had addressed itself to the sacred things which 
remained the one great blessing of its life, and in which it could 
find an abundance of elevated contentment and calm. So 
now, whenever any one of the great feasts gathered together 
around the new sanctuary, from all quarters, the confessois of 
the true religion, the inhabitants of the ancient holy land with 
the hosts of pilgrims whose active participation m commerce in 
every direction had scattered themfurther and further in distant 
countries — what an elevating spectacle must even then have 
been unfolded * ^ Again, through the continued spread (in spite 
of the new settlement at Jerusalem) of these offshoots of the 
ancient people, the true religion became better and better 
known among the heathen, and, moreover, by the residence at 
foreign courts of such Judeans as Ezra andNehemiah, more and 
more highly honoured, as the inhabitants of Jerusalem itself 
perceived with joy.^ We cannot specify exactly when a third 
or outer court ^ was added to the two older courts of the 
Temple.’* It was open even for heathens to sacrifice in it, and 
we know that in the Greek period generals, kmgs, and other 
potentates, often brought the most magnificent offerings there 
‘ to the most great God.’ But this kind of half toleration of 
the heathen was quite in accordance with the spirit and indeed 
the external necessities of the times ; and this ^ fore-court of the 
heathen ’ [Court of the Gentiles] was probably established from 
the very first. 

In these centuries of the triumphant glorification of the 
venerable law, the priests answered on the whole, as we have 
observed, to the special call made upon them by the age, and 
displayed a far more zealous and enlightened activity. This in 
turn concentrated the brightest beams of the honour and glory 
of the times on them, especially after the fire of Ezra’s zeal had 
kindled and illuminated them afresh. We have indeed seen 
already ® that Nehemiah sternly recalled to his duty the high- 
priest of his time, Eliashib, grandson of the well-known Joshua. ^ 
Malachi too had to reproach the priests in his day with all kinds 

^ To this connection belong especially planations in the Jah bh deft Bibl, Wm 
the two gieat songs corresponding one to viii p 162 

the other, Pss cri , evu . and similarly Of 4 Macc iv 11 , Book of Aristeas, 
Pbs. cxi.-cxiv. p 111 sq , Jos. xvii 10, 2 , C’on^r Ap 

^ According to the very noteworthy ex- ii 5,8 , 3 Macc i 9, 16, and elsewhere 
pression in Mai i. 11, cf. Ps cxlvui 11, ^ See vol iii p. 282 sq. 

xlvn 10 [9] See also the further ex- * P 159 sq 
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o£ irrererence in tlieir sacrifices and teacliing, and with quarrel- 
some, OTerbearing, and selfish conduct' But these were only 
the first feeble and scattered germs of future degeneracy, mich 
as invariably appear in any hagiocracy, especially one in which 
both the ruling house and the ruling order of priests are 
hereditary. On the whole the priestly order did not fulfil its 
function badly during these centuries, hlothing now remained 
to the people wholly unimpaired except the pure and eternal 
contents of its reUgion; and the priests, consequently, especially 
such as were skilled in literature, became of necessity its most 
powerful leaders and its ablest representatives externally. Sub- 
mission to their judgment and regulations inevitably assumed 
in tbe minds of all the more conscientious individuals the 
aspect of one of the highest duties of life, and their honoiu- 
and welfare seemed to he the foundation and an impoitant 
part of the honour and welfare of the whole peopte. Tlus 
was an mtemal necessity, as is strikingly exemplified by the 
powerful and energetic layman Nehemiah; and as we slioiild 
expect from the new Jerusalem, in virtue of its ancient associa- 
tions and the circumstances of its foundation, it was met in a 
spirit of laborious but fruitful toil by the corresponding depth 
of individual conscientiousness and reverence for sacred things 
which characterised such great priests as Ezra, In more 
exalted style, the priest now very often hears the honourable 
designation of a ‘ mediator ’ or ‘ messenger of God,’— the most 
beautiful that can be given himj® and it seems as if the thrill 
of the rich blessings which immediately resulted from the 
labours of Ezra was still felt when Malachi sketched his noble 
picture of a true priest®— the same Malachi who was in other 
respects the last man to spare the priests with his stern word 
of God. 


II. The Extihotion of Peofhetism. — The Last Prophet. 

The hagiocracy, then, was now fully started. It is true 
that it had no new and powerful supports at first, except the 
sacred hook of the law and the power of the priesthood in its 
three gradations, which had been hereditary from the times of 
antiquity. All else was as yet undeveloped, but eyeiything was 

‘ Mai 1 5-14,11 tfcq. “Mai. ii. 2-T : cf. Bee v. 5 fOl. 

2 Kell 11 . 7, JSec V 6 [6], at the bo- Henco the sentences ^qnite fresh of their 
ginning of this period the name was much kind) m of the priest and sacrifice, 

more used of piophets. Hug. i, 13, cf Kcclus vii 29-31, 3.^ Ull. 

I&aiah xhn. 27. 
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favourable to its growtli and independent strength, especially 
after Ezra’s labours. 

But at the same time the disadvantages and drawbacis which 
must arise in every hagiocracy, merely assummg different 
forms in different tunes and places, began at once to appear. 
The hagiocracy was something new in Israel. Such an 
organisation had never existed there before; and in the 
presence of its fresh power the old order, in spite of the 
scrupulous endeavours which were made at this very time to 
preserve it, underwent of necessity a complete revolution in its 
most important features. Externally the ancient religion was 
more highly reverenced now than ever, and even internally 
there was nothing at first to stand in the way of its sinking 
more and more deeply into the hearts of individuals, since its 
essence now shone inextinguishably in sacred books, which 
lay open to all ; but since it was only protected by the hagio- 
cracy in so far as it had been once for all received as sacred, 
the living process of development was at an end. 

In the position then occupied by Israel, one of the first and 
most significant consequences of the establishment of the 
hagiocracy was the final extinction of all the better prophecy. 
We have indeed already seen’ that even before the destruction 
of Jerusalem prophecy had attained xhe highest point within 
its reach in the course of the history of this people, for it was 
one of those elements of the life of Israel which could not rest 
until they had realised their own inner perfection. Nevertheless, 
the exceptional nature of the days of Israel’s great trial, and 
afterwards of its approaching release, roused it once again to 
powerful expression, as we have previously described and then 
in the new Jerusalem prophecy strove to rise again quite after 
the ancient type,® and on the sacred hearth of Zion itself its fire 
flashed forth with considerable power yet once again in Haggai 
and Zeohariah. But it could no longer flourish in its purest 
sphere of action as the creative source of the life and spirit of 
revealed religion where a sacred book already contained this 
revelation with sufficient detail and precision, and was regarded 
as the final authority. By the side of this it must either become 
superfluous, in which case it would gradually lose itself in 
weakness and impotence, or else it must advance beyond all the 
revelation already contained therein. This latter ta sk required 
more strength than it was conscious of possessing. It was, in 
fact, quite an impossibility in these centuries, which were fully 

^ Vol iv p 246 2 pp lo gqq 39 sqq, s Pp. 102, 109. 
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occupied mth tiie simple appropriation of tte lofty revelation 
made already. Hence, soon after the last efforts of prophecj’-, 
its power in Israel succumbed to a natural and complete decay ; 
and^in its place, by the side of the sacred book, wherever any 
important decision or regulation for the present had to 
at any rate in purely religious matters, the pnests stood foith 
alone^ and especially those of them who were skilful scribes, 
until’ at last the scribes also became an important power 
S pendent of the priesthood. This change came about only 
riegrees, but in such a way that the revolution soon became 
uLceptible enough.' In gloom and darkness the ancient 
Lonhecy long strove to maintain a continued existence; but 
Se djth o^nioral degradation to which it soon fell m the 
midst of the revival of the hallowed usages of old, has been 

already pointed out in the life of Hehemiab.* 

It is true that the age of Ezra, the last pure glow of the long 
day of the Old Testament sun, produced one more prophetic 

wSk,the brief composition of Malachi." With its dear insight 

into the real wants of the time, its stem reproof even of the 
priests themselves, and its bold exposition of the eternal truths 
La the certainty of a last judgment, this book closes the senes 
of prophetic wrdings contained in the canon in a manner not 
■ari'wortiiT of such lofty predecessors. And, indeed, it is no less 
important than consistent in itself that even the setting sun of 
the Old Testament day should stHl be reflected m a true 
prophet, and that the fair days of Ezra and Hehemmh should 
in him be glorified more nobly still. But in spite of all this, 
the last of the prophets, as Malachi really was, proves already 

of a very different stamp, so far as he gives ground for the 
confident expectation that the inevitable extinction of all true 
prophecy in Israel is very near. For on the one hand, though 
HaLai and Zechariah, when first the kingdom of Jahveh rose 
afresh had laboured again in public, just like the ancient 
prophe’ts, yet the fearful blow which every free movement and 


1 Xh© itself is coustanfcly spoken of 
asMhe prophetless,’ especially att or the 
additional changes prodiieed by Gre^ 
influence, Ecclus, 15 , 1 ^cc. 

IV 4S IX 27, XIV 41, Apoer Van m. 38 
[Song of the three holy children, 15] On 
tU other band it seems fiorn 1 Macc ix 
54 that the sccsond temple itself was still 
regarded as established by prophets, 
which view was m fact quite correct, pp 
102 108 sq 

* P 157* 

* The whole tone of this composition 


implies that it followed the ago of Ezra, 
■which had left the freshest niaikH upon it. 
In fact, Ezra's labours are already pre- 
supposed in the way m which the admis- 
sion of mixed marriages is reproved, qmto 
incidentally and briefly, though severely, 
Hal II, 11 sq,, while the remoter and 
more delicate consequences of this reform 
under Ezra are now more cli&c‘us*ied But, 
on the other hand, this remarkable book 
certainly does not belong to any much 
later period 
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tope of the new Israel soon afterwards experienced,* made the 
free and pnhlic ministry of any prophet no longer possible. And 
the hagiocracy, again, the only power which still developed 
itself with increasing freedom under the pressure of the times, 
was constantly working nnperceived towards the same result. 
Thus, then, the prophet whom we now call Malachi (on the 
authority only of the superscription of his book, which is not 
by his own hand) sends forth to the public his lofty words, not 
indeed under the name of any other man, but yet not under 
his own, as if it had become a recognised principle that no 
prophet any longer wrote under his own name.^ How utterly 
impossible the ancient style of public prophetic address had 
now become, the book of Malachi shows with a clearness beyond 
dispute in the almost exclusively didactic style of its discourse 
and its attempt to confute the current objections. But further, 
the prophet concludes with the unprecedented and highly sig- 
nificant reference to the law of Moses as the absolutely holy 
rule of life, and (as if the true prophetic spirit taught him that 
this alone would not suffice) with the yet more emphatic 
reference to the certain return of the great prophet Elijah.^ 
His book thus bears involuntary witness that the last remains 
of pure prophetic power were already in complete decline. 
Prophecy, in fact, resigns its own power in pointing so- clearly 
and with such faith to the certain return of a far mightier 


* Pp 120 sqq 

2 This IS the truest view under all the 
circumstances The name i 1, 

stands boldly “by itself, and if the prophet 
had publicly designated himself thus, he 
could not have written the words of iii 1 
without a blush But I have already 
noticed in the Proph des A Bs \ 61 sq. 
[p 81, 2nd ed , Eng Trans i p. 100], 
that the superscription, i 1, is not from 
the author , and a later hand might de- 
scribe him as Angelicm by an ingenious 
use of 111 I Of. Proph, des A Bs m p. 
216 [2nd ed ] Since the book refeis to 
no previous public activity of this prophet, 
and the name according to m. 1, 

11 , 7, Hag 1 13, might mean the same as 
Angelious^Prophettous (nr), (and such 
artificial names were then in high favour), 
it IS difficult to avoid conjecturing that 
the author himself concealed his real 
name under an artificial one. Indeed, 
this presumption was already shared by 
some of the ancient readers, the LXX 
translate Beov as if they read 

mi 1 , cf. 4 [2] Esdras i. 40, Vul- 
gate, and Eusebius in the Bclogtp Pro^ 

VOL. V. 


phettc(s, 111 27-32, Ed G-aisford, Oxford, 
1842 But yet the contents and style of 
the book furnish no necessary ground 
for supposing that the author wished 
to conceal himself so elaborately. And 
a real proper name, or 

would certainly be quite as possible as 
Hum XXVI. 15, or in its later form, 
according to ih^Lehrb, § 164c, i e Fes- 

tzve or Feast-man , and if the proper name 
was not pronounced but 

we should no longer find the difficulty 
that a man calling himself Halachi could 
not have put such words as in 1, 

the mouth of God. Yet 
such a coincidence would still be curious, 
and we have no ground for supposing it in- 
tentional on the part of the prophet him- 
self Indeed, even at the end of the exile 
the prophets wrote without their own 
names, according to p 41 , but the circum-^ 
stances were different 

® Mai. Ill 22 [iv 4] , in. 23 sq. [iv. 5 
sq] , cf Ecclus xlviii. 10 sq 
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prophet of old,— one Yrhose reappearance wonld naturally be 
desired in times which had not the advantage of the labours of 
any vigorous prophets ; > but we ought to add that it could not 
come to a close in any manner more striking or more worthy <n 
itself. As years went on, a firmer and firmer hold was gamed 
hy the hehef that for the settlement of the great questions of 
the kingdom, of universal and decisive importance, they must 
waitfor the great prophet of the future, whether he was thought 
of as an Elijah or even as a Moses, or under any other form; 
and this hehef naturally bordered closely on the Messianic hope, 
which in its strict sense now manifested a growing tendency to 
recede.® But when the public ministrations of the prophets 
had gradually ceased entirely, whatever prophetic thoughts and 
efforts might arise had no means of acquiring general influence 
save through the medium of literary composition ; so that a 
weak and artificial after-crop, hut nothing more, began to 
germinate on the ground of the writings of the ancient 
prophets. As no one would believe any longer in the eminence 
of a living prophet, the result was that prophecy leaned for 
®Hpport upon the ancient works, m the shape of productions of 
anonymous authors and editors; hut the soil of the prophefrc 
literature of the past was so fruitful and generous, and the 
spirit which it had left behind exercised so healthy an influence 
in various directions, that many a shoot full of sap must have 
sprung up even among the dry twigs of these later times. 

The complete and generally recognised cessation of pro- 
phetic activity, however, had more serious consequences for the 
people of Israel than for any other. In the advance of the 
public life of the community that voice was now stilled, hy 
divine power of which it had at first been founded, and hy which 
it had ever since been led most effectively through every time of 
trial. With this perished the loftiest and most characteristic 
free activity and force which the law had permitted in its midst 
from primaeval tunes. It wa,s not, indeed, regarded as eternally 
and necessarily extinguished; for the community was still 
distinctly conscious that it had not yet reached its own perfec- 


1 FroiTi the jafldition ‘ the messenger of 
the coveufmt, whow^yoiXi lU- 

33 [iv b] sq,, It follows that the memory 
of JEh^afii was already connected with 
the wonderful hemg called hy the Arabs 
Al Chidfup, vrlio broTight help in every 
tame of need with his eternal youth, for 
whonialllonged and whom all rejoiced to 
behold, vol iv p,113. Otherwise this 
ibhort but very hignificant addition would 


be ine3£i)lu‘able , and the wordn of Malachi 
about Elijah sound too brief and too de*- 
finite to adlowus to suppose that this pas- 
sage contains the first expression of such 
» hope 

® 1 Hacc iv 46, aciv 41 ; ef, ix, 27 

«Pll9sqq. 

* See the Prophdefi defi A* "Bs. vol iii 
p, 231 [3nd ed ]. 
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tion, and it still felt that when it really did so the voice by 
which it had been established must make itself heard again 
with greater power than ever. But in the present, with its 
sluggish crawl, it was completely silenced ; so that any true 
inward development of the ancient revelation and religion, and 
any successful remedy of the defects which still remained, were 
for the time rendered impossible. And since the ancient re- 
velation already contained in the sacred books required first to 
be inwardly and thoroughly appropriated, the joy of possessing 
it for the moment prevented men for a time from feeling very 
keenly the absence of any living continuation of the great 
prophetic work ; but, in the long run, the deficiency inevitably 
became all the more prominent, and the substitute which rested 
on the sacred books proved less and less satisfactory. 


III. The Influx op Foreign Elements. 

The hagiocracy only protects old institutions in virtue of 
their sanctity, and is therefore incapacitated by its intrinsic 
impulse and the character of its power from removing the 
graver defects which still cleave to them. In spite, there- 
fore, of any transient appearance of satisfaction, it necessarily 
leaves a barren void, which may perhaps be long concealed by 
its other labours and its external grandeur, but which must 
make itself more acutely felt with the progress of time. Indi- 
cations of this now began to appear in Israel. While the old 
sacred order was now for the first time able to attain complete 
supremacy, and was really working its way more and more 
deeply into the spirit of all the remainder of the people, nothing 
new could rise to give entire completion and exaltation to the 
present by filling up the gaps still left open from the past. 
Thus, by the side of this powerful grasp of all that had been 
holy in antiquity, there still remained a growing uncertainty 
and weakness with regard to the immediate present, which 
increased the scrupulousness with which the ancient sanctity 
was maintained, and intensified the tendency to return to it 
whenever it seemed necessary — a phenomenon which some 
striking instances have already made clear to us. 

The void created in this way rendered it all the easier for 
foreign influences at once to force themselves back again, just 
when it was supposed that they had been entirely expelled. 
At no time were the national and sacred institutions of the 
past the objects of a fresher enthusiasm and a more universal 
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sympathy ihan ia the Persian centuries; but, even in this 
period, the prevailing influx of foreign elements, which had 
begun to be injurious when the gradual deehne of the national 
energy of Israel set in, long before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
never ceased. That heathenism in the strictest seiwe should 
force its way in was now, indeed, utterly impossible. But 
foreign languages and words, especially Aramaic,' and step by 
step a few pure Persian terms as well,® could hardly be kept 
out. This was the conseqiuenee, partly of the foreign supre- 
macy, and partly of a variety of causes operating in the same 
direction, which it would be difficult for us to trace out at the 
present day, though their important results are very conspicuous. 
It is impossible to deny that henceforth we find those same 
linguistic phenomena appearing quite fresh among the^ people, 
which only became more and more strongly marked in after 
times ; so certain is it that any violent convulsion, dispersion, 
transplanting and restoration of a people may produce the 
most marked alterations in its speech, even if it has already 
long ago reached the stage of a highly developed literary lan- 
guage. The exiles in the Assyrio-Babylonian countries learned 
the popular Aramaic language there, and those who were 
deported from Jerusalem did so all the more easily on account 
of their many points of contact there with the exiles of the 
Ten Tribes, who had preceded them much earlier; but, no 
doubt, the high state of perfection which the Aramean genius 
itself had at this time reached in culture, in literature, and in 
scholarship, contributed powerfully to the same result.® But, 
meanwhile, even in the ancient holy land itself, the power of 
the government and the fresh Aramean settlers had already 
given Aramaic such an ascendant that it was in general use 
both in the north and south, while Phcenician alone held its 
own in the free maritime cities. Thus, by the time of the 
destruction of the Aramean kingdoms, the genuine old Hebrew 
had received a blow from which it was not destined ever again 
completely to recover. The earliest settlers who returned to 
Jerusalem from the exile, and gradually colonised Judah once 
more, evidently continued Aramaic in common use. Even 
in the house of the high-priest, Aramaic expressions were re- 

1 107 handf as spoken "by tke Judeans with 

* Only those, however, gained curreiK^ something of a Hebrew colouring (an we 
which were names of Persian offices or find it in the books of Kssm and Daniel), 
else represented ideas closely connected a somewhat stronger Persian element was 
with the Persian supremacy. To the infused 
last category belong especially * P. 132, 

^7* Into the Chaldee, on the other 
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tained, and Hebrew was thrown into an Aramaic dress ; * and 
local names, also, were now given in Aramaic.^ At a distance 
from Jerusalem, in Galilee, Aramaic was always spoken.^ No 
doubt the release of the people and the restoration of its re- 
ligion and nationality to public recognition exercised a powerful 
influence in the other direction. Hebrew was again honoured 
as in former times; it had to be preserved in active use in 
church and school, and the learned once more addressed each 
other in the sacred language of antiquity. These counter in- 
fluences could not, however, put an end to the ascendant which 
Aramaic had already gained, and the new Israel in Palestine 
consequently became in fact bilingual, for every man of culture 
spoke and wrote Hebrew as well. But while the Hebrew 
language was thus renovated and developed in the learned in- 
tercourse of a new generation, many fresh elements found their 
way in. These took the shape, first, of such new words as the 
requirements of the age demanded ; next, of dialectic variations, 
which had been previously excluded from the language of 
literature, but now acquired a freer movement and were able 
to recommend themselves by their convenience ; ^ and, again, 
of a genuine development in accordance with the genius of the 
ancient language, although under a fresh impulse and by a sort 
of leap of bold originality.^ Thus, the nm-Sehrew, as it 
might properly he designated,® the formation of which com- 
menced in the period immediately preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem, now entered upon a course of rapid advance. 

But this new-Hebrew did not enter into the language of 
literature in its complete form either very rapidly, or, in the 
first instance, very generally. On the contrary, it is in the 
highest degree remarkable how powerfully the old-Hebrew 
shook off the foreign yoke in the period of promise immediately 
after the liberation, and in how pure a form it strove to maiu- 
tain itself, and even to regain its pristine beauty, in the hands of 
the best poets and writers.^ An imperceptible introduction of 
Aramaic idioms and a gradual decline of Hebrew could not, 
of course, be prevented, and had already begun in the times of 

^ This may be seen most clearly from * For instance, the Lehrh , § 181i , 
the remarhs in Jos Ant in. 7, 1 sq. sijmiarly corresponding to the Phoe- 
Instead of the form le. jj^cun stands in Samaritan for the 

used, and the Hebrew nSpVP proper Aramaic •’l. 
was pronounced /iatr<ra4f/,(j>6ri, ® As in the formations ; see Sjpr 

* For instance, Crolgotha, which is a lAhr § 215n mte 
more correct form than Golgatha, since it « Of Itchir , § 3d, 

IS abbreviated from Golgoltha. ’* Qf especially the authentic compo** 

» As the New Test, most clearly shows, bitions of Ezra and Malachi. 
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Jeremiah and Ezekiel; ’ but no stronger mfusion is to be dis- 
coveredj except, on the one hand, in certain poems of the age 
immediately follovring the return from the captivity,® and, on the 
other hand, in the later Persian times, in the book of Koheleth 
[Ecclesiastes], the author of which, in dealing with entirely 
new subject matter, did not hesitate to make use of the modem 
language of his day. It is elevating to see how forcible and 
how beautiful the Hebrew idiom still appears for general pur- 
poses in the memou-s of Ezra and Nehemiah ; and we also 
know® that hTehemiah was not disposed to tolerate corruption of 
the language. Malachi, too, stih writes with great purity. 
But, with the hook of Koheleth, certainly not much later, the 
whole of the important element thus recently introduced sud- 
denly breaks in, and it is only resisted by the still later anthors 
of the books of Chronicles, Esther, and Daniel, hy an effort of 
self-restraint. In the book of Ecclesiastes, however, we axe 
quite justified in saying that the way is being paved for a com- 
pletely new-Hebrew language. This was a special formation of 
this period, drawn together from native and foreign, old and 
new m aterials, and paiticnlarly from the language of philosophy , 
and it reappears long afterwards, in times which were still more 
favourable to new developments of this kind, in the shape of 
the Eohhvmml The penultimate division of the 

Chronicles, which is now reckoned as the boob of Ezra, gives 
us the first example, on an extended scale, of a Hebrew boob 
composed in part of entirely Aramaic sections ; and it admits 
of HQ doubt on other grounds that Aramaic hooks, even on the 
higher subjects of faith, proceeded at a very early period from 
the hands of Israelites.'*— Besides this, Hebrew was only pre- 
served in tolerable purity by the best writers in and about 
Jerusalem, In Samaria, the fusion of widely different elements 
in the population ® produced a thoroughly mongrel language. Its 
spirit and chief constituents were doubtless Aramaic, hut it 
included a great deal of Phoenieian, old Canaanite, and other 
foreign materials, and thus formed a tolerably distinct dialect. 
In. G-alilee, too, where the faithful were now only connected 


‘ Vol IV p 279 

* Boi example Pss cxvi , cxixix. 
Poeba Cdn most easily reoture on such in- 
novations, andaltogetlLer it isremaxtable 
to see tiow fuH of variety the language of 
the poets suddenly becomes after the re- 
lease from Babylon, as if that event had 
caused a greater number of poets to sing 
fiom their inraoeb heaita, and had given 
them all greater fieedom evenm the style 


of their langn<^go, 

» From Keh xiii 24 
* The Aramaio words of x 11 are 
certainly foreign to the context of the pas- 
sage, and do not proceed from Jeremiah, 
bub they must have stood at a very early 
period in a completely Aramaic work of an 
elevated character, 

^ Tol. iv p. 215 sq. 
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with Jerusalam by community of religion, a similarly corrupt 
form of Aramaic had been constantly making its way undis 
turbed since the Assyrian period. By this time it had, no doubt, 
acquired much the same form as we observe in the New Testa- 
ment. 

One practice which had now permanently established itself 
was the calculation of years by the reigns of the Persian king?* 
In designating the months, however, the Ohaldee names were 
employed, a usage which need not surprise us after the remarks 
already rnade.^ This innovation was all the more easily intro- 
duced, and took all the deeper hold, because the nation had 
done so little in the previous thousand years of its independent 
existence towards bringing a chronology of its own into gene- 
ral use.2 But it is to be noticed that some writers still preserve 
the old-Hebrew method of reckoning the months from the be- 
ginning of spring.^ 

But this linguistic fusion, which could not maintain its pro- 
gress without dijKculty, was far less important than the growing 
prevalence and vigour of freer modes of speaking of the Divine 
under the fixed images and names of imaginative forms. This 
kind of mythology is an essential characteristic of heathen re- 
ligions, and even of Zarathustrianism. The ancient severity 
and even rigidity with which the original Jahveism allowed the 
Divine to be conceived under fixed images,^ had already been 
struggling after greater freedom for a long time, in proportion 
to the increasing wealth of its historical experience,® and to 
the growing variety of movement with which thought, poetry, 
and art, together with the general spiritual life of the people, 
had striven after further development and transformation. The 
whole series of these thousand years was thus, it may be said, 
one long struggle to break through the first narrow limits^ of 
Jahveism in this direction also, to correspond with the expansion 
which it had sustained in so many others,® But no-thing was more 


* P 107 It IS remarkable that Ezekiel 
and the great book of Kings which ap- 
peared, according to p 18, in the muddie 
of the captivity, stiU use the old-Hebrew 
designations of the inonth&, even with 
their full names, which are of rare occur- 
rence, 1 Kings VI 1, 38, viii 2 (to which, 
however, the last narrator adds the num- 
bers by which it was more usual to* de- 
scribe them) Haggai , also, still employs 
them, but not Zechariah. 

Vol 1 p 204 sqq 

® Ezra still used this computation in 
his memoirs, but Nehemiah gave it up 


The practice of the latter maybe seen? from 
Neh, 1 . 1, 11 1, VI 16 , of the former from 
Ezr X. 9^ 16 , Neh, vii. 73 A simiLir 
variation with respect to the commence- 
ment of the year in spring or autumn has 
been supposed by some persons to exist 
between the 1st and 2nd books of Mac- 
cabees, but incorrectly. 

* Vol 11 . p 114 sq 

» It is sufficient to refer to the con- 
ception of the God oj ArMtes, vol, in p 
62 

® For instance, by the idea 01 imwr- 
tabty, vol iv p 218 
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calculated to excite and stimulate these efforts and the wants in 
which they originated, than the closer intermixture of Israel 
with other nations, especially in the east, which gradually set in 
from the tenth and still more from the eighth century, onward. 
Here it was brought face to face with highly-developed mytho- 
logies, and that, too, in religions like the Zarathustrian, which 
revealed a more earnest spirit, and had no share in the ordinary 
worship of idols. Two special peculiarities distinguished the 
Zarathustrian religion : (1) the sharp distinction between evil 
and good, even in each individual object of thought, in the in- 
visible and the visible, in the abstract powers and tendencies as 
well as in the various created things; (2) the attempt to include 
all the infinite variety of separate eras, powers, tendencies, 
creatures, and essences within fixed series, numbers, and limits, 
so that number itself acquired in this system a certain sanctity. 
The union of these two elements to a greater extent than had ever 
before been realised, constituted the great charm which the genius 
of Zarathustrianism undoubtedly exercised for so long a period 
and over so wide an area. Touched by this system, and fasci- 
nated, at any rate, by the external beauty of its forms and 
numbers, the spirit of the ancient religion of Israel, or rather, in 
the first instance, only its poetic and artistic faculty, burst with 
the greater ease through the rigorous limitations which had 
hitherto confined it, and appropriated a set of images, represen- 
tations, and names, which were unknown to the primitive Jah- 
veism. In particular, the spiritual power of evil, which was 
now far more deeply recognised in general, was conceived as 
more independent, was thought of under fixed images and forms, 
and so put in sharp contrast to the pure, good God. Thus the 
opposition was no longer confined solely to Jahveh on the one 
side, and the heathen deities on the other ; but an idea which 
might lead to far more profound and significant consequences 
was also adopted and pursued with growing freedom, viz. that 
pf the antagonism between evil and good in all spiritual matters ; 
and, under these circumstances, the attempt was made simul- 
taneously to represent in each sphere under definite forms and 
images the countless host of spiritual powers individually con- 
ceivable. The whole of this freer movement of thought and 
imagination served, in the first place, only poetical and 
prophetic purposes,’ and it was not till much later that it fur- 
nished material for pure speculation and subtilty. These 
images were at first by no moans simply borrowed from the 


* 1 Kingfe xxn. 19-23 , Job ; Is, xxiy, 21 6q , and the great bcetioii Zeeh, i 7-vi 
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foreign religions ; on the contrary, they really shaped them- 
selves with a fresh creative originality, in accordance with the 
inner tendencies and spirit of the true religion, worked them- 
selves into exact accord with it, and even took their names 
from the circle into which they were thus introduced. At first, 
therefore, they scarcely appear except amorg certain special 
poets and prophets. Ezekiel, for example, delights in all kinds 
of images, however far-fetched, of divine things (widely differ- 
ing in this respect from the simplicity of Jeremiah), yet he 
never speaks of evil spirits. But the influence of Zarathus- 
trian imagery is distinctly visible in the new Jerusalem in 
Zechariah, when he makes the seven Amshaspands (who stand 
round the throne of the supreme God, like the seven chief 
nobles round that of the king^) into the seven eyes of God,^ 
and with his sacred numbers and series is the first to prepare 
the way for the Gnostics and Kabbalists. These representa- 
tions, however, underwent continual development, and subse- 
quently sank so deeply into the whole thought and language of 
Israel, that the Chronicler speaks of the actions of evil spirits 
even in perfectly simple narrative.^ To what extreme this 
tendency naturally led, and how it finally contributed to the 
ruin of the national spirit, will appear further on. 


IV. The Transformation op Literature. 

As a general rule the higher spiritual condition of any nation 
is most readily perceptible in its poetry and literature, and it 
is precisely in this department that we see most clearly how 
hard it was for the higher spirit characteristic of Israel to rise 
once more to its former energy and creative independence, and 
how easily the grander flight which it seemed about to take at 
the beginning of this period was ere long again impeded 
and its course checked by unforeseen and powerful obstacles. 
Even in the noblest efforts and hopes of its first attempts, we 
have seen^ how completely and how painfully the people soon 
found itself checked, and even thrown back again into its 

* P. 137. of the great kmg, his eyes and ears, Herod, 

* Zech, m 9, iv 10, and subsequently i 114, Xen. CyToi^ vin. 2,10, HSbch, 
in Rev i. 4, and often later, applied in a Pers 171 sq , Aristoph. Ackarn 92, 124. 
great variety of ways In a more remote ^ 1 Chron. xxi. 1, 2 Chron, xx. 22, cf. 
way we may compare this with the custom vol iv p 55, note 3. 

o± calling the nearest oiiicers and servants ^ P. 120 sqq 
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ancient sorrows and misfortunes ; and this sad experience stifled 
and maimed even the spirit which was striving after freer action 
in the forces of poetry and the forms of art. A hagiocracy 
binds down the mind to what has once been, adopted as 
absolutely above criticism, and with each successive stage in its 
development takes from it the more completely all liberty to 
soar freely in any direction and to seek the truth solely for its 
own sake. And this, as the only possible power among the 
people, now acquired an ascendency overshadowing everything 
else. In the form under which it now rose in Israel, resting 
upon a book of sacred law and a body of customs sanctioned by 
antiquity, as its firmest foundation, it was certainly effective in 
promoting the careful preservation, interpretation, and applica- 
tion of the law and other ancient books which seemed to be of 
lugh importance. In fact, the increased attention and labour 
bestowed on the venerable book of the law, and then, by an easy 
transition, on antiquity generally, constituted its greatest pei- 
manent service ; but that in other respects it hampered and 
broke the upward course of the spirit, instead of stimulating 
or guiding it, was proved even in this period of its piimi- 
tive purity. The complete silence which gradually fell upon 
the highest form of spiritual activity in Israel, viz. prophecy, 
the preponderance of an exclusively backward flight towards 
the past, the unyielding pressure of foi'eign supremacy, and 
the irresistible influx of foreign elements of thought, which 
there was no longer any increasing power of spiritual life to 
oppose, united to complete the decline of poetry and literature. 
This gradual deterioration had already set in, as we have seen,^ 
before the destruction of Jerusalem; but now that the fresh 
flight essayed by general literature as well as prophecy towards 
the end of the exile was so soon checked again, it advanced 
with increasing rapidity. It is true that great numbers of 
books continued to be written, and indeed they gradually 
became more numerous than ever, so that Koheleth could 
raise an entirely novel complaint of their perplexing and 
wearisome multiplication;^ but the intrinsic value of this 
literature con’esponded less and less to its increasing fertility. 

It is only in the poetry of song, of all kinds of poetry the 
simplest, and therefore in all ages the most indestructible and 
ever fresh, that we still find certain fragments quite worthy of 
comparison with the ancient models in depth of thought, in 
power, and almost in beauty of expression. The true religion 


^ Vol ir, p 277 fcqq. 


^ Ece, \u 12, cf. M. 6. 
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came now to be grasped individually with a deep earnestness 
as the highest blessing of life ; it had often been lost already, 
and might easily be lost again, but this only made it necessary 
to grasp it the more firmly ; it sank into the mind with a 
marvellous glow, penetrating and warming it throughout, and 
filling it with infinite blessedness.^ These feelings receive the 
most perfect expression in many of these later songs, and 
nowhere else have we so clear a proof of the pure truth and the 
irrefragable certainty with which the ancient religion laid hold 
of the individual, with no further protection or privilege than it 
could secure for itself, and independently of all national interest 
or of his position in the community. Here we find hardly a 
trace remaining of any contest with the world, or of any severe 
struggle to avoid losing hold of the true God in the midst of its 
conflicts and dangers. Transfigured already in pure blessed- 
ness, the spirit feels itself in possession of the highest good, 
and only takes delight in pondering over it and in grasping it 
with growing earnestness.^ These songs are thus the^ most 
eloquent and beautiful witnesses to the glorified faith in the 
true God which now poured forth into the world from the heart 
of the individual, feeble as he might he in himself, and to the 
victory which this faith seeks even now to win over the whole 
world ; but by their side there gush forth at the same time the 
noblest hymns of the community, in such a stream as never 
flowed before, and many of them breathe an earnestness and an 
intense glow which can only inspire such compositions when 
they have first entered in equal strength into the song of the 
individual soul. This rich stream of public hymns^ proves most 
forcibly that this reborn community of the new J erusalem had 
already, in the possession of the ancient and eternal truths, 
gained imperishable life, which would endure through all the 
vicissitudes of time ; and it forms the second original species of 
songs which still continued to be produced in this period. But 
by the side of such songs as these, in which the creative power 
of the old religion still rises in full strength, and which are still 
adequate to supply even essential wants, many others now spring 
up which are simply put together in whole or in part from the 
most beautiful passages of older songs and this process 
affords the strongest possible evidence which any period can 

' Asm Pss xci , cxxxix , cxvi , otheis in the two preceding collections none need 
d,re mentioned above be specially mentioned except P&s xxxiii , 

* The only earlier examples of this seem Ixvii , Ixvi 1-12, Ixxxi 
to be Psft xxui , xxvii 1-6 * For in'^tanoe, Pfas Ixxxvi , cMii , cxliv., 

3 Most of these are found in the third &c 
gieat collection of Psalms, Pss xc.-ch, 
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give of the decline of its own power, just because song is the 
most primitive and spontaneous of all forms of poetry. Besides 
this, the artificial alphabetical arrangement of the verses now 
becomes far more frequent and elaborate than it had formerly 
been;^ and the want of cohesion, compactness, and elevation of 
style, which had already become manifest in severed eaidier 
poems, ^ now returned in many instances,® forming a direct 
contrast in this respect to the numerous poems produced during 
the short but lofty spiritual flight which marked this period, 
and distinguished for their brevity and point.^ 

The alternation of a diffuse and concentrated style, which 
had already been introduced at an earlier period,^ was now 
carried further, even in prophetic books. The style of Haggai 
and Zechariah is by no means concentrated, having a tendency 
to run off into long periods ; but in the loftier representation by 
means of a series of connected images, upon which Zechariah on 
one occasion® ventures, it becomes compressed in the highest 
degree, and supplies hints rather than details. — But the best 
example of a poetical style degenerating rapidly into prose is 
furnished by the book of Koheleth, in which the purity of the 
strictly poetic form is sustained only in isolated passages. 

Literary artifices and devices are now applied with increasing 
frequency and boldness. In the first place, the freedom of 
figurative treatment and artistic design. was enlarged"^ by the 
growing influx of Zarathustrian images and numbers. This 
freedom now passes into many of the best portions of the 
prophetic literature which was still produced, and what grand 
passages might thus be designed is shown by a great part of the 
book of Ezekiel, and again in a different and newer form in the 
main division of Zechariah. In the second place, a corresponding 
liberty came more and more into vogue of writing in the name of 
some great prophet or poet of an earlier time, a practice of 
which we have seen the first example ® in a prophet who wrote 
in the name of Jeremiah, and in accordance with which towards 
the end of the Persian supremacy the sage Solomon was intro- 
duced, discoursing as Koheleth, in the book of sayings 
called by that name. But owing to the rapid decline of every 
branch of literature, but little use was made of the possibilities 


^ Vol, ir p 281 Pss exi , ea;!! , cxix , 
and even Earn iii., see above 

® Eor example, Pss xxxv , Ixix , Ixxi,, 
cii , cix , of the last period before the exile 
or m it. 

® Such as Pfas. Ixxiv., Ixxix,, Ixxx, 
Jxxxin. 


* As Pss IxxxMijCxx sqq, cf p 1 03. 
This IS quite a special kind of song, see 
the last edition of the JQichtcr dc^ A, Bs» 

* Vol iv p. 279 sq, 

« Zeeh 1 7-vi„ cf. p 111, 

^ P 183 &qq. 

^ P 46. 
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thus afforded for compositions on a grand scale. No such 
product as the book of Job ever sprang from this soil again ; 
but, on the contrary, the supplementary portions of it, which 
come from either one or two younger poets who seem to have 
lived in Egypt during the exile, show that the perfect art of so 
lofty a work was gradually less and less comprehended, and that 
attention was paid only to individual portions of it. Thus even 
in this direction art became more and more concerned with 
mere externalities, as is indicated by the growing fondness for 
the introduction of artificial names into poetry.^ Even the 
intermingling of different kinds of style and poetic art increases. 
Eor instance, the long 119th Psalm embraces contemplation, 
instruction, and prayer, all at once. Proverbial poetry passes 
to a far greater extent than was formerly the case, on the one 
hand into mere descriptive poetry,^ and on the other into highly 
artificial designs. This last phenomenon is strikingly exem- 
plified by the book of Koheleth at the end of the fifth or the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

Meanwhile the value which was always attached to the great 
sacred Book might stimulate research in many directions. The 
first beginnings in philosophy had long been made in Israel, 
and had already ripened into glorious fruit ; ® and a host of ex- 
traneous opinions and questions was now streaming in from 
without as well, as for example through the Zarathustrian reli- 
gion. In spite, therefore, of the blow which everything Israelite 
had suffered in the exile, the spirit of philosophic inquiry was 
once more aroused ; and this was effected all the more easily 
because the nation had now more leisure for quiet introspection, 
and the opportunity was consequently favourable for ample dis- 
cussion. The gradual revival, under these influences, of the 
ancient schools of wisdom, and the actual formation of a new 
scholastic language of research and philosophy, are set in the 
clearest light by the book of Koheleth^ and another adage 
book of but little later date, which passed over in the Greek 
period almost word for word mto the book of the Son of Sirach.*^ 

^ Such are the names Ithiel, and Ucal, hoTase--wife, Prov. xxxi 10-31, probably 
and Ltmuel, at a somewhat earlier period, dates from the beginning of the sixth cen- 
Prov XXX i, XXXI 1 , Aholah and Aholi- tury, but at the same time the descrip- 
bah, Ezek xxiii 4 , then Koheleth , and tion of old age and death in Eccles. xii 
later still Tobit, Judith, &c Koheleth 1-7, is very aitifieial 
signifies that which preaches, ® See the essay in the Jarhhh der Bihl 
and may thus just as well designate the Wm , 1848, p 96 sqq 
ancient Solomon as the real author of the ^ See the J)ichteT des A, Ss [Pi ii p, 
book, but this Koheleth also foims a 270,2nd ed ] 

number of other ingenious artificial names ® See the section in which this work is 

ofthiskind, X 18, xii 3sq discussed, further on. 

“ The beautiful description of the 
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The national spirit was not at rest in this direction either, and 
nothing hut the gloomy depression of the age held hack this 
effort for any length of time. — But ever since the great disper- 
sion of the people and the destruction of Jerusalem, foreign 
culture and art had endeavoured to make their way in under a 
thousand forms, and to amalgamate with the still living treasure 
of the ancient spiritual powers of Israel ; and accordingly the 
art of playing upon the letters of the alphabet, which had 
doubtless been familiar from an earlier period to the learned 
men of the ancient Babylonian-Assyrian schools, now became 
more and more prevalent. It is true that we no longer 
possess any precise knowledge of the history of the learning of 
the old Babylonian scnbes ; but it is indubitable that it was 
extremely ancient, and that it might therefore soon have lost 
itself, in accordance with the whole spirit of the religion and 
philosophy developed there, in all manner of artificial devices, 
and we have already demonstrated^ the power of its general 
influence on the old-Hebrew school of this period. When 
we find that the device of the Athash^ first appears towards the 
end of the exile in a Babyloniau-Hebrew writer,^ but from that 
time forward, together with other similar arts, only obtains 
more and more favour, like every pleasing novelty, during all 
the succeeding centuries of this history, we are compelled to 
conclude that Israel received from the Babylonians these 
elements of the later so-called Kabb^la (i.e. scholastic lox'e, 
erudition) , In this case, too, the first steps were very simple 
and the oppression of the age might be pleaded in excuse, hut 
when in after times the ancient simplicity and straightforward- 
ness failed to return, these ingenious efforts came more and more 
into vogue, as we shall have to explain more fully by-and-by. 

The art of historical composition received further develop- 
ment from the new species of personal memoirs of which the 
records of Ezra and Nehemiah furnish striking examples. At 
the same time the practice also grew up, in accordance with a 
powerful impulse, of introducing as nearly as possible in their 
original form the royal decrees and similar documents, for in 
its foreign servitude the nation felt more and more strongly the 

' P 132. It was evidently under the heavy 

2 This was the use of n for K, of for yoke of the Chaldees that the custom was 

3 , and so on, reversing the order of the estabhshed of writing for P33, 

alphabet. ^ for so as to give no oifence. 

3 The Babylonian editor who worked The writer who worked up the book of 
np the book of Jeremuh, p 46 , cf the Jeremiah found this practice already \n 
TrofJietm des A. B$, vol. ii p. 287, m existence 

p. 141 [2nd ed ]. 
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profound influence and benefit of the letters of clemencj issued 
by the great king.' In other respects, however, the art of 
history was making no advance to any higher perfection, and 
the details of the more remote antiquity became increasingly 
obscure to it. This is, indeed, perceptible enough towards the 
end of this period in the books of Chronicles,^ and is in some 
respects still more clearly disclosed in the book of Esther, which 
we shall have to discuss hereafter. 

But one of the chief efforts of this whole period is directed 
to the collection and frequent reissue of the best writings of 
the past, the high value of which, together with all the national 
antiquity, had at length gained general recognition. These 
collections and scholastic labours had already begun long before 
the destruction of Jerusalem,^ but they were now resumed and 
pursued with a zeal quite new. We can also clearly perceive 
that these collections were now no longer taken in hand so 
arbitrarily by incompetent persons. Many of the latest pro- 
phets, on the contrary, who may be called disciples of the 
prophets to distinguish them from the prophets themselves, 
were the collectors of prophetic books, and often added some-^ 
thing of their own here and there in their editorial capacity;^ 
and in the same way many of the latest Psalms show signs of 
having been composed by the last collectors and editors.® 

Finally, the frequent reading and the more earnest contem- 
plation of the ancient writings, which were now to become the 
regular custom, reacted powerfully upon the contents of this 
later literature in many ways ; and instead of the mere involun- 
tary repetition of single words or even sentences from the more 
ancient writings, we now find echoes of their subjects in a great 
portion of the productions of this period. Even poets were 
fond of topics from ancient history, and employed them at 
some length in songs for every kind of instruction and exhor- 
tation.® Even in the midst of the outpouring of the poet^s own 
feelings, his song often passes involuntarily into the commemo- 
ration of sublime events of the past, and first finds satisfaction 

’ P 48 note 1 * See the Tropheten des A Bs , yoI ii. 

* Vol 1 p 169 sqq The ‘book of the p 563 sqq. [vol m p 232 sq 2nd ed.] 
journals,’ once directly cited m Neh. xii. ® Ps cl is evidently intended to form 
23, and written, accoiding to the indica- the conclusion to the whole collection, 
tion there given, towards the end of the fifth just as Ps. i must formerly have been 
century, seems to be the large historical the introduction to an older collection, 
work of which the Chronicler made great The poet of Ps cl was also the author of 
use as one of the most recent works of several otheis of the latest Psalms, 
the time, according to vol i p. 181 sqq. * In the first place Pss cxxxii , xcix. , 

® Vol IV pp 197 sq , 284 , also vol vn then Pss Ixxviii,, cvi , cv , cxxxvi, 
[German ] 
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there • ' and in other hooka, also, elaborate discourses on the 
past ^ or long and minute references to it,» present themselves 
Lturally on every occasion. This tendency supplies further 
proof that the noblest elements of the spirit of the age were 
Burtured on. th.0 past alone. 


V. The Germs op pttmher Dissolution and Weakness 
Within and Without. 

In oiher respects no doubt the ancient customs of the people 
remained on the whole but little changed during the Persian 
epoch, and the renewed strictness of the old religion of the 
fatherland was its protecting shield. During these centuries 
the nation had first of all to gather its powers together, and 
start afresh on a life of its own, Por this end this scrupulous 
return to the usages of the past, and even to a more rigorous 
observance of them, was highly beneficial; while the dis- 
advantages of this tendency towards an absolute hagioerao.y, 
though they must soon have revealed themselves in the higher 
departments of Ufe, exercised as yet but little influence over 
the lower, where the customs of anti(juity were firmly 

established. ,, .v. 

Nevertheless certain germs of the dissolution or this new 
order of the hagiocracy show themselves without delay. Nothing 
but absolutely pure conceptions and actions can supply a basis 
for a supremacy which shall from the first be indestiuctable; 
nothing else, from the moment of its coming into general view, 
can help giving unmistakable signs of its inevitable dissolution 
at some future period. At certain epochs the hagiocracy may 
perhaps have become a necessity ; it is this cause which raises 
it to power and secures its temporary advantages ; but since it 
only springs from temporary exigencies, it cannot avoid soon 
disclosing its deficiencies by clear indications of its internal and 
external weakness and its final dissolution. And if even the 
original pure Theocracy, in the form under which it had entered 
the world a thousand years before, had speedily given premoni- 
tions of its future dissolution,* this was much more likely to be 
the ease with the hagiocracy, which did not even attempt any- 
thing more than to maintain and renew the ancient type to the 

' This may he seen in Hah. iii , Ps 
Ixxvii 14-21 [13-20], 

^ Nell IX 6-37, 


® Neb. xiii 18, 26 sq 
* Vol, 11 p, 101 sq 
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utmost possible extent. The defects inherent in the former 
would now reappear, so far as the altered circumstances of 
the age did not restrain them, and those peculiar to the latter 
would be added to them. It was this combination which 
rendered the dissolution of this new power inevitable, the pre- 
liminary indications of which could not long be concealed. 
Those which present themselves in the Persian period are at 
first only remote, but of their appearance there can be no 
doubt. 

Xm The hagiocracy is indeed capable of scrujuilously preserv- 
ing and protecting whatever sanctity comes into its hands ; but 
to let this element have free scope for action without suffering 
it to evaporate, and to employ it to penetrate and reform the 
world without losing its own hold of it, is beyond its power. It 
has a burning desire to subject every element of humanity to its 
judgment and its law, and to control and guide the life of the 
individual, down to die minutest details, because it is obscurely 
conscious that the holy, in so far as it is the really divine, 
ought to pervade every department of human existence 5 but, 
since it possesses nothing but the reflexion of what was once 
divine, it is in fact destitute of the strength actually to attain 
that towards which it feels itself impelled. This is most 
immediately apparent in the sphere of philosophical inquiry 
and scepticism. The force and rapidity with which these 
tendencies gather strength are directly proportioned to the 
degree in which the hagiocracy supposes itself already to 
possess and to understand everything, whereas in reality it has 
not even desire and energy to look deep enough into its own 
immediate property, and consequently allows even the truths 
confided to it to become gradually obscured. Hence it is that 
philosophy, with its unwearied questionings and investiga- 
tions, gradually rises up over against it, and readily assumes a 
hostile attitude towards the truths which the hagiocracy has 
failed to protect ; and while the world learns in this contest 
to doubt the truths which it sees so badly defended, the whole 
strength of scepticism lies concealed in the hagiocracy itself, in 
the fact that it supposes itself to understand its own truths, but 
really comprehends them less and less. In this way doubt 
grows powerful around and even within it, developes itself iu 
schools of philosophy, and embraces in its magic circle every 
one of an inquiring mind or from any other causes morally 
desponding ; and freedom at last thinks itself obliged to enter 
into an alliance with it to resist the olanns and compulsions of 
the hagiocracy, and nothing has so disintegrating an influence 

VOL. V. o 
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as the scepticism which has come in contact with sacred things 
and yet has not been adequately overcome. This is always one 
of the prime causes of the dissolution of a hagioeracy ; and in 
the Persian age we already see the first movements ^>5 
philosophy, which gradually passed more and more decidedly 
into simple scepticism. How much the spirit of questioning 
and inquiry was increasing, is shown by the whole tenor of the 
discourse of the last prophet, Malachi.* But the 
scepticism is already seen developed in the book of Koheli^. 
Koheleth examines and searches through everything, all the 
vanity and all the blessings of the human lot, and even the 
vanity of philosophy and the spirit of inquiry themselves, and it 
IS only with an effort that he at last hushes up his doubts as to 
the immortality of the soul and a last judgment of God upon it. 
It is true that he really does overcome these doubts in so far as 
they might prove injurious, and thereby shows how much of the 
great treasure of the ancient faith was still retained by this age 
for its support in spite of the complete change vsrhich was 
gradually passing over it.® But the sequel of this history will 
soon demonstrate with what irresistible strength this same 
power of scepticism was to return under conditions favourable 
to its own genius, and how it might suddenly seethe over and 
commit the most dreadful devastations. The hagioeracy in- 
evitably fosters weak faith and groundless doubt, and generates 
no desire to emerge out of this condition, as the Papal Hagio- 
cracy of our own day is ever teaching us afresh. 

2 . But the hagioeracy can never really satisfy even those 
•who desire to remain absolutely faithful to the holy, because it 
thrusts itself in between the intrinsically holy and the individual 
mind, and erects a kind of partition waU between the two. It 
is possible, of course, for the individual, whether a member of 
one of the spiritual orders or not, to force his way behind the 
growing density of this partition to the inner sanctuary itself; 
and what fruits of purest religion have we not already seen 
ripening in this period ? But the wall becomes more and more 
difficult to break -through. The rule of life is more and more 
exclusively laid down by the priests for the laity, and by the 
sacred book and sacred letter for priest and layman alike, and 
behind this protecting waU the purely divine element, even in 
the very light in which it once shone forth so clearly, retreats 
further and further into obscurity.® The result is that the pro- 

1 p 1^7 sq^ * Even in 1 Macc x\i 9‘thohDly liook*? 

^ See the Dichfer des A. Bs , vol. iv. pp which wo have in our hands’ uro hpokf ii 
184-87. exactly the wime way as God, ver 
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scriptions of the ancient religion assume the aspect of mere laws 
of outer life, which must be obeyed simply because they are 
enjoined, because the priest or the sacred book has so de- 
termined, and because divine salvation is not to be expected on 
any other conditions* Thus the individual may well submit to 
them in their strictest form, and even prefer to do too much 
rather than too little ; nor can he ever carry far enough to 
satisfy himself the scrupulous observance of the host of minute 
injunctions which he conceives to be founded on the letter of 
Scripture. In this direction, too, he is inevitably confronted by 
the same defect which we have seen ^ to have been inherent in 
the original limits imposed upon the whole ancient Covenant 
by the age in which it arose ; and we have already observed in 
a conspicuous instance^ to what an extent this might be carried 
even in Ezra’s time. 

The only leading tenets and mottoes of the Great Assembly 
already described^ which have been preserved, are the three 
following:^ ^be circumspect in judgment;’ ^ train up many 
scholars ; ’ and ^ make a hedge around the law ! ’ But what a,ii 
amount of torturing scrupulousness and useless law-making is 
already implied in this third dictum, which treats all mankind 
as infants ! The effort to provide against the possibility of the 
smallest letter of an old or new law being transgressed, and so 
to heap law upon law, and, instead of steadily accustoming 
man to the faithful observance of the few great laws of God, 
to surround him with an endless network of the most trifling in- 
junctions, and always keep him in leading-strings, though only 
to be seen in the fulness of all its separate results in the 
Mishnah and the Talmud, nevertheless essentially dates its exist- 
ence from this period, and only developes itself more and more 
irresistibly in the succeeding centuries. It must not be sup- 
posed that this tendency only sprang up in the world at that 
time, and that it never existed nor was even possible elsewhere. 
It is of course plain enough that Ezra, whose spirit so power- 
fully stimulated and controlled it all, was in the first instance 
only a judge, and could only regard and direct affairs from a 
lawyer’s point of view ; so that the spirit which now became 
predominant by the side of the hagiocracy may rightly be 
designated in brief as the legal^ or, more exactly, that of in- 
struction in the law (the juristic). But when a supremo law of 

16, so that at last the lemoval or dis- * Vol ii p 103 sq. 

honouiing of the sacred hooks was cou- ** P 139 &qq. 

sidereda sm against God himself {saoii- ^ 
legium), Jos A.nt xvn 6, 2, xx 5, 4. ** Ahoth i 1, 
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life has been already given, and, -withont seriously troubling 
themselves about its ultimate foundations, men are only desi- 
rous to work it out in detail, and, if necessary, to bring it into 
actual life by means of a countless multitude of new regulations, 
and to keep it alive and valid by all the compulsory power of 
ever new penal laws, similar conditions everywhere produce 
similar results. The scholastic labours of the Middle Ages, the 
labours of the papal jurists, and, so far, those of the majority 
of 3urists in Germany, are essentially the same. The difference 
between the legal movement over which Ezra presided and its 
modern parallels lies chiefly in this simple fact, that the former 
found in every ancient law which it worked up the immediate 
presence of the holy itself, and therefore treated it with the 
utmost awe and the most scrupulous care, and with admirable 
patience made the most strenuous efforts possible to secure the 
legal obedience, and, by that path, the outward sanctity of 
man. What the learned of to-day would so hypocritically 
worship and appropriate as the Positive,^ was then furnished 
by the ‘ Holy,’ if by nothing else, and, in the eyes of believers, 
flowed from the purest conceivable source. 

In fact, it seemed both useful and suitable to the nature of 
man that he should have before him all his duties toward God 
(i.e. those that were indispensable) accurately defined and 
arranged in a perfectly authentic code, so that he might be 
able to order his whole life in accordance with them, in the 
tranquillising hope that in doing this he did all that was pos- 
sible, and satisfied every claim of virtue. It all looks so com- 
prehensible, so easy and convenient. The learned elaboration 
of the letter of the law seldom leads, it is true, to a miti- 
gation of its requirements, such as is found, for example, in the 
case of the forty stripes permitted by the law as the limit of 
that kind of punishment, where the Rabbinical regulation, to 
prevent one extra sti'oke being given by an oversight, perma- 
nently reduced the number to thirty- nine.^ On the contrary, 
the prevailing tendency to narrow and rigid interpretations led 
to fuither extensions and increase of the power of the law in 
many ways. The tithes,^ the purifications which were enforced 
with special rigour as closely affecting the Holy,^ and most of 

* the Alfe^th. p» 167 [418, Sid cd , favourite interpretation, a second tithe 
Tians* 315 ] should bo bettowed on the sanctuary, 

® Tob 1 7 , Matt xxni *i3 , JTos Ant and a third bo given to the poor, but cer- 
IV 8, 22, Mish. AbOtJt v 9, and the eUbo- Umly neither ot these could fall under the 
rate discussions of the Mishnah , comp penal biws. 

with Alitr'li p. 345 sq Accoiding to a ® M<iik vn 2-4, cf Aliofh* p. ICO sqq. 
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all the sabbath,* as the gieat central point of the original 
law, came under this treatment. No doubt the number and 
the burden of the laws which were arrived at by a simple pro- 
cess of interpretation became in this manner frightfully heavy ; 
but then there was no lack of all manner of devices and sub- 
terfuges for lightening this yoke, especially as many oversights 
could be made good by sacrifices and money'. At any rate, this 
nation seemed to have the advantage over all others in the fact 
that its exceedingly precise, but, at the same time, supremely 
holy laws, enabled it to feel itself at every step in life, in all it 
did and in all it left undone, guided by a firm hand and pro- 
tected from on high. It is on this element that Josephus seizes 
to exalt the law and religion of his people above all others,® and 
it was by this that, during succeeding centuries, so many thou- 
sands moved in its combination of the old and new with security 
and joy. It was only necessary for the believer to despatch his 
duties as prescribed, and he was counted a true and perfect 
member of the community of God, a disciple of ^ the kingdom 
of heaven,^ as it was afterwards called. 

But when all the claims of holiness in general can be 
settled with such ease, however dijQScult certain details may 
be, it really disappears without our knowing it at the very 
moment when its possession is supposed to be completely 
secured. As a real and mexhaustible power in life, and as the 
moving energy of the soul, it vanishes, and is retained only in 
appearance and in fancy. And when men imagine themselves 
to have got hold of the true God entirely in his Scripture 
and his external law, he is really withdrawing further and fur- 
ther from man, in his incomprehensible exaltation and the 
mysterious impulses of his presence, while an empty void and 
waste is formed where all seems full and blight. This very 
vacuity of life and spirit, this absence of all deep enduring 
power and inexhaustible security in the divine presence, ever 
threatened, throughout the succeeding centuries, in spite of 
numerous brilliant cases of individual elevation, to gain the 
ascendant. It seemed as though ■khe youth of the nation, in 
spite of all the efforts made from time to time to call it back, 
would never permanently return ; and as though its form, 
which had now grown old, could never be restored to health 

' Witness the rule extracted so rigidly prohibition to bear arms on the sabbatli 
from Exod xvi , wh^ch Uid down 2,000 (see below), and to seek even the most 
ells as the utmost distance which might necessary nourishment, Mark li 23 &c- 
be travel sed on the sabbath — a so-called ^ ® See the disscussion m full, Gontr, 
sabbath day’s journey, Acts i 12, tho li. 17-20. 
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witliout being completely regenei’ated, by starting afresL from 
an entirely new beginiiing. There are, moreover, certain signs 
which never fail to reveal, even involuntarily, the real secreb 
condition of an individual or a nation : thus the whole of 
internal weakness and perversity of the hagiocracy already be- 
trays itself in the one small but significant circumstance of its 
treatment of the name of God. Desirous to maintain the infi- 
nite sanctity of the venerable name JoJiveJi, and fearful or 
desecrating it, it ordained that it should never be pronounced 
at all, and so allowed this glorious ancient name to lie in abso- 
lute obscurity behind a perpetual veil. No doubt, this piactice 
was only introduced very gradually at first ; and unless the 
name had always been treated with a reverence quite peculiar 
to itself ever since the formation of the community,' no such 
custom of abstaining out of reverence from pronouncing it at 
all could ever have arisen. But it was only the growing scru- 
pulousness of later days which could conclude from the third 
injunction of the Decalogue that for fear of running the risk of 
misusing the name when taking an oath,^ or on any other 
occasion, and thereby exciting the wrath as it were of an 
avenging Lord, it would be better never to utter it at all. It 
now became usual to use instead the common name EloMm, i.e. 
God ; ^ nntil at last the custom was established of reading 
the higher name of Adona% which corresponded to it most 
nearly, even in those passages of Scripture where it was found 
written, or where, as in the books of history, it had to be 
written then ; and, in the same way, men afterwards came to 
pi'efer saying Heaven instead of God, in ordinary speech. The 
substitution of the divine name Adonai was already customary 
towards the end of the Persian era, as we see from many indi- 
cations ; ^ and from that time it maintained itself amongst the 
Judeans for all succeeding ages, through a constant succession 
of departures from the free and straightforward course. The 
Samaritans alone never gave in to the practice. The name of 
the true God was now removed to an infinite distance, high 

' See tlie Altmth p 2,53 sq. m Ecclus , and <5 m Philo and 

* That scruples with regard to oaths other Hellenists, 
contributed to this result with special ^ Especially from the 6 Kipios of the 
power IS clear from. Ecclus. xxiii 9 sq , LXX Hence, whenever later writers 
Alatt Y 34-36. wish to indicate the name itself as such, 

® For instance, in the hook of Koheleth, without ambiguity, they call it 

and jnth one of the oolleetora of Psalms ^^Q'o„,thenametobeinfe>p>-efed,i.e tohe 
{Dichier des A jBs, vol i p 191 sq) , ; , , „ 

In somewhat more exalted style the use p^^^-phiased, according to Lehrh § 168^/. 
of the Most High came into favour, ^«ch as to &ay that Adomi or 

Vijfttrros, for instance, is frequently found periphrasis was only its 
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above all tbe present scene of existence ; and the farther notion 
was soon conceived that it would only be revealed again in all 
its wondrous significance and power in the fulness of things, at 
the end of all time.‘ In the same way, the heathen spoke of 
mysterious names of deities, and the Chinese emperor’s original 
name is suspended over all his subjects, inviolable and unap- 
proachable during his reign, while he is designated by some 
other appellation.^ But this God of the ancient community, 
though men feared his name above all things, and desired 
utterly to surrender themselves to him in deepest awe, was in 
reality ever retiring further and further from them, into a 
mysterious distance ; and while they were restiained by their 
scruples from looking into his face or calling upon him by his 
true name, they were really losing- him more and more, so un- 
designed was this most significant of all the signs of Israel’s last 
great era ! As the name of the people changes with each of 
the three great stages of its history,^ and each name may serve 
as a brief symbol of the whole essence of the special era to 
which it belongs, so it is to a still greater extent with the name 
of God ; and nothing is more significant than that the simple 
but sublime Jahveh should he succeeded by the splendid Jahveh 
of Hosts, together with the very free use of Jahveh, and this, 
again, finally by a blank. But this practice of avoiding the 
highest conceivable name of the true religion, when it had 
ac 9 [uired the force of law, gradually fostered the most artificial 
ways of thinking and speaking of God, as though it were im- 
possible, at least for human language, to find any name fully 
worthy of being used as an adequate designation of the (Jii- 
speakable.^ Nor was this all; it also produced many kinds of 
superstition, especially the prevalent belief that it was possible 
to work miracles® by the bold utterance of the mysterious 
heavenly name, the probable sound of which it would still be 
easy to imitate. These tendencies, no doubt, only reached 
their further development in the following centuries, but their 
ultimate source lies hidden here. 

Now, when the believer thus endeavours himself to fulfi.1 the 
whole of the sacred law, and yet sees the less conscientious, or 


* See Comm on Rev ii 27 
' 2 See Bemusat, NmvemMo Melanges 
AdatigueSt vol n p 6 sqq 

® Hebrews, Israel, Judeans, on the 
other hand the name of Jews is more 
appropriately bestowed on the nation 
after Christ, or, later still, after the war 
of Hadrian 

^ As m the ciicumlocution of Rev i. 


4, see vol \ii. p 113 [G-erm], and Die 
Johamieischen Bchnjien^ vol ii, p 108 
sq 

« Certain Gnostics seriou*!ly believed 
that some miraculous power was to be 
found in sounds such as lao, Hieo, lae ; 
and so did the author of the Greek Testa- 
•nientiiTii BaXoyiioni^ (in Il^cm’s Zeitschi' ^ 
1814, vol III p 15) 
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even those who are absolutely hostile to it, prospering, it would 
naturally depend entiiely upon liis disposition and circum- 
stances whether he burst into indignant wrath against them 
and cursed or chastised them severely, according as they were 
'^»evond or within Ins power, as we have seen Nehemiah doing,* 
or whethei, on the other hand, he was led to entertain doubts 
of his own conduct and to fall into a sullen, or even, as far as 
the distinction between good and evil is concerned, into an in- 
different state of judgment and action. Indeed, we see this 
half sullen, half indifferent life increase to a dangerous extent 
among the members of the new community before the Persian 
age is over, so that Malaclii cannot raise his prophetic voice 
high enough in denunciation of it ; ^ and Koheleth writes his 
book of sayings with the special object of rather reminding a 
generation growing in discontent and sullenness of the joys 
of life, as well as of the duty, in all fear of God, of thankfully 
enjoying life itself as a divine gift.® In this respect, the 
book of Koheleth is the first of its kind, and the inference 
suggests itself that the people which has to be thus admonished 
on the enjoyment of life must be growing old already, or that, 
at least, in spite of its last great change, it is not willing com- 
pletely to renew its youth again. 

3 . Finally, this same obscure feeling of discontent might 
receive the most formidable accretion from an entirely new and 
unexpected source. The hagiocracy arose on the basis of the 
great hook of the law, and it was, in consequence, logically 
driven hack towards the primitive condition of the ancient 
community. Indeed, the renovation of the true religion, which 
is, strictly speaking, the last and highest effort of this third 
era, could not fail, if it were but profound enough, to involve a 
return to those fundamental truths which had been enunciated 
in the first instance, and to the spirit which had once been 
revealed in all its power through them. But since the hagio- 
cracy laid down as its special foundation the book of the law 
alone, and did so because there were no old sacred laws and 
ordinances expressly prescribed anywhere else, it was ever more 
and more inclined to leap over the whole intermediate develop- 
ment of the second era, which we may call the prophetic, on 
account of the great prophets who then stood by the side of the 
kings. This great movement had certainly not yet been brought 
to a full and clear conclusion, nor established an entirely new 

^ Neh- 111. 36-38 [jv 4-6], a-nd vi. 14, See the Dichfer deg A B$ pf li 
and iinder the othei’ aspect, xiii. 25, p 275, 2ud ed. 

2 Mai. ii, 17, m 38-18. 
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basis of life, simply because it liad been violently broken oflf by 
the destruction of Jerusalem. In many respects, however, it 
towered far above the primitive condition of the community in 
the first era ; and many golden grains had already found their 
way from its spiritual treasures into the great book of the law 
itself, though not to such an exrent as completely to remove 
the defects of the ancient order. The fact, therefore, that 
the hagiocracy depended immediately on this great book of 
the law alone, rendered it easy for it to take a reactionary 
direction, the consequences of which might be very dangerous. 
It concealed behind itself nothing less than the ancient theo- 
cracy, in the form under which it was described and aspired 
after as a national blessing in the great book of the law, the 
very letter of which was now considered sacred. Thus, in pro- 
portion to the logical consistency with which it developed and 
confirmed itself, it must constantly feel impelled to return to 
the primitive national constitution; and indeed, even in its 
imperial and national relations, the community strove in its 
latest period to recur to its earliest state, as it found it set forth 
in the sacred law. Thus it followed the lead of the ancient 
theocracy in endeavouring more efFectually to close its ranks 
externally against the heathens and semi-heathens, a principle 
which also harmonised completely with the scrupulous character 
which was becoming prominent in it, and of which we have 
already seen an instance,^ immediately after the foundation of 
the new Jerusalem, in the treatment of the Samaritans. This, 
as one of the first important events of the new community, 
making a great rent in the religious and national relations of 
the holy land itself, became a precedent for all the future. 
We find then a constant imposition of fresh national limitations 
upon religion at the very time when it ought, on the contrary, 
to be throwing them off more and more, rising above all lower 
difSculties and doubts, and victoriously extending itself through 
the whole wide world. Indeed the ancient theocracy which 
lay here concealed, simply endured the foreign supremacy as 
long as it was inevitable, but could by no means be reconciled 
with it, since the Messianic hopes could never again be quite 
extinguished, but necessarily tended to break out into more 
abundant blossom at every time of external oppression. The first 
disturbances which sprang from these causes were speedily 
followed, it is true, by a long period of tranquillity under the 
Persian supx’emacy ; ^ but though Ezra genuinely submitted 


1 P. 103 bqq 


2 P 122 sqq. 
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himself to it, and exhorted all his contemporaries to acknow- 
ledge its benefits, yet, at the same time, he considered it due 
alone to the sins of the people that they had been made the 
slaves of the stranger 5 ^ and he therefore hoped in his inmost 
heart that by-and-by the relation might be again reversed. 
And so, in the times which sncceeded Ezra’s, when the Persian 
empire kept losing in prestige and internal strength,^ when the 
rule of the satraps became more and more arbitrary and per- 
nicious, and Palestine especially had much to suffer from the 
protracted and devastating wars between the Persians and the 
Egyptians, whose craving for independence could never be stilled, 
we find in the book of Eoheleth expressions of profound dis- 
satisfaction with the external supremacy, which the sage author 
can only attempt laboriously to smooth down.® The events and 
the religion of its primitive history had strengthened the nation 
in a hatred of arbitrary despotism; and at tins very moment 
the hagiocracj was endeavouring to restore it to that position 
which it had occupied a thousand years before. 

In all this lay just so many germs of dissolution, threatening 
this form of constitution and government also, as soon as it 
should begin to rise in power and to unfold its specific genius. 
It is true indeed that the beneficial tendencies and germs of 
the hagiocracy were far more powerful, and that this whole 
stage of the history is occupied with their growing ascendency, 
but still we shall see the others constantly returning under more 
and more highly developed forms. We are now sufficiently 
prepared to form at once a correct estimate of the general 
results of this period. 


D, THE ISSUE OF THE PERSIAN EPOCH. 

About this time of transition, it is true, we only possess very 
scanty and obscure information ; and, indeed, at this point we 
come upon an interval of nearly two hundred years of which 
our knowledge is very slender and disconnected. The age 
of Ezra and ISTehemiah falls between the antiquity proper of 
the nation and the fully-developed hagiocracy in which the 

* Ezr ix 7-9, Nch ix 36 , similarly intended to glorify Cyrus and the noble 

Bar 1 11-13, iv. 6 sqq., and elsewhere early history of his empire, Cyroj^* vin, 
® This is nowhere desmbed more 8, 2 sqq 
vividly or intelligibly than by Xenophon ® See the Duhter deii. A, Bs* pt li , 
at the end of the same book which is p 271 sq 2acl erb 
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sun of its long couiise was finally to sink for ever, fcnt it has 
preserved for ns the last records which give us the most trust- 
worthy insight into the activity of these noble individuals and 
the condition of their time ; and they supply the last proof that 
great epochs always produce and preserve testimonies to their 
own glory as splendid as themselves. 

This much, however, we know with certainty, that in J udea 
the peaceful and prosperous co-operation with the Persian 
supremacy which had become the true basis of the external rise 
and progress of the new kingdom of Jahveh at Jerusalem, was 
at last most profoundly disturbed. The indications above men- 
tioned in the book of Zoheleth have already prepared us to expect 
that all the accumulated dissatisfaction with the Persian supre- 
macy would at last break out under various forms ; and certain 
obscure traditions, here and there preserved, imply that this really 
took place. These considerations bring us unavoidably to the 
closer examination of an institution which now rises into fresh 
relations and is henceforth of the utmost importance for all the 
remaining course of the history, almost down to its very end. 


L The Eise and Chabaoteb of the High-Pkiestlt Power 

UNDER THE HaGIOORAOT. 

The high-priestly power in Israel was perfectly legitimate 
and indispensable. It was rendered so not only hy ancient 
tradition hut also, under the hagiocracy, in accordance with the 
spirit of the age, by the support conferred on it, in common 
with everything relating to the priesthood, the sanctuary, and 
religion, by the sacred book of law and the inferences now 
drawn from it. Intended originally simply to kmt the priestly 
tribe firmly together and to provide for the performance of cer- 
tain high oflSces in the sacred ceremonial, the high-priesthood, 
in virtue of its inheritance by the right of primogeniture, had 
in early limes become a powerful support and pillar at first of 
the lofty edifice of the sacred objects, and then, by its means, 
of the whole community of the people of the true religion. In 
the pre-monarchical times of Israel, when the other supreme 
powers were relaxed, it stepped into their place from time to 
time as the leader of the whole nation ; ^ and then in the sepa- 
rate kingdom of Judah, after the disruption of the old kingdom, 
it was most eminently favourable to the unbroken maintenance 

» Vol n p 312 $q, 408 sqq. 
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at least of the sacred objects of the people and the priestly life 
of the old religion through every change in kingly government. 
The glory of ancient sanctity and high deserts from a hoarj^ 
antiquity downwards, intensified now by a great book of sacred 
law, cast a glow upon the whole Levitic priesthood, but espe- 
cially upon the ofiSce of the high-priest, at the time of the 
destruction of the Davidic kingdom. From the position which 
it then occupied, the true religion could not yet quite free itself 
from the tutelage of the Levitical priesthood, although, with 
the support it had derived from it for a thousand years, it had 
learned long before to move with growing freedom. True pio- 
phecy, however, had already begun to look forward co its complete 
release,^ and only lamented the profound indignities which the 
chief -priests experienced at the hands of the heathen,^ as though 
for a sign that they too knew how to suffer for the true religion. 
And, indeed, we have already^ noticed what benefits resulted 
from the fact that so many priests felt themselves moved by 
their birth and their ancient privileges to contribute everything 
they could to the foundation of the new Jerusalem, so that it is 
doubtful indeed whether it could have risen again from its 
ruins at all without their burning zeal. But in the high-priest 
and in the firm establishment of his supremacy over every 
visible expression of the holy, this new Jerusalem now found 
its firmest and most inalienable support against the heathen 
power. This fact could not fail to be soon demonstrated hy 
experience, and remained henceforth unshaken, as we have 
already observed,'* through all the subsequent changes of hea- 
then supremacy. But the necessity which compelled the 
hagiocracy ® to rest on the ancient priesthood, and the readiness 
with which the priesthood recognised in it a powerful means of 
exalting its own strength, which, at the beginning of this period, 
had been so miserably impaired, tended to unite the high- 
priestly power more closely with the hagiocracy, till it became 
one of its most powerful instruments, and then learned in its 
turn to make the hagiocracy a source of prestige and power to 
itself not easily to be exhausted. 

When once, however, the hagiocracy is firmly established, as 
it was now among the people of Israel, it may succeed in main- 
taining in the lower classes for a considerable time a certain 
uniform culture of religion and morals ; but its intrinsic hollow- 
ness will speedily be disclosed in the higher ranks, and its in* 


i Is Ixvi 21 , cf. above p 26. 

* Of aliove, p. 6. 

• P. 8i. 


< P 122 sqq 
‘ Pp 175 sq 
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fluence may be most prejudicial where its life has taken its 
deepest root. We have already seen^ what vexation Nehemiah 
had to endure in his strife with the selfishness and shallowness of 
many of the nobles of his day in Jerusalem ; and, by the time 
of Malachi, the avarice of many of the priests had developed to 
a most culpable extent.^ On the high-priest of his later years 
Nehemiah was compelled to inflict a rebuke for a grave trans- 
gression,^ and it can surprise no one that during the growing 
dissolution of the Persian empire the high-priestly house rapidly 
rose in power, but at the same time fell into the danger of the 
deepest moral degeneration. 

Josephus relates^ that the high-priest John, grandson 
of Eliashib,® who lived under Nehemiah, murdered his own 
brother Jesus (Joshua) during a ceremony in the Temple, in 
consequence of a promise made to the latter, in mere friend- 
ship, by a Persian general named BagdsSs, to promote him to 
the high-priesthood. In reliance upon this, so he alleged. Ins 
brother had provoked him to a quarrel. The result was that 
Bagds^s zealously took up the cause of his murdered friend, 
bitterly reproached the Judeans with the enormity of such a 
murder committed in the very sanctuary, made his way in spite 
of every dissuasion into the sanctuary, affirming that he was at 
any rate cleaner than a murdered coipse, and laid on the 
country for seven years the burden of paying fifty drachmae 
for every lamb offered as the law directed in the daily sacri- 
fice.® This case presents us with the first clear indication of 
the ruinous discord of the high-priestly house. Like a worm, 
it ate its way into the whole institution ; and we shall find it 
spreading further and further during the Greek supremacy 
towards its destruction. The succession by primogeniture 
brought to the high-priesthood the same advantages of a con- 
tinuous development which it secures to every princely dignity, 
but it also tended to make those who were called to the office, 
whether by near or distant ties, far too lax. We have already 
seen that Eliashib was by no means a pattern for his age.^ 
And the same cause provoked a state of dissension between the 
actual occupant and his expectant successor, which readily led 
under a foreign despotism to the most frightful crimes. 

* P 160. The Johdnan, son of Eliashib, Ezr. x 6, 

^ Pp. 173 sq. who must have lived much earlier, is 

® P 159 sq only known to ns by the fact that he had 

^ J 7 it XI, 7, 1 founded a hall in the new temple, which 

^ This name John is fixed by Neh was called by his name 
XU 22 sq., the name Jonatlian m vei 11 * ** See the Alteitli p. 132. 

rests on jn orroi, see p. 123, 7kote 3. ^ P. 159 
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Wlietherthis eventtook placeunder ArtaxerxesII. (Mnemon), 
or Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), cannot be determined with certainty 
from the words of Josephus as they stand.* We shall, however, 
find the son of John, Jaddfia, high-priest and advanced in years 
at the conquest of Alexander, and this might warrant us in 
fixing on Artaxerxes H-, especially if John himself was (as is 
probable) still young at the time of the murder. So far as our 
present knowledge goes, at any rate, we may affirm that this 
event must not be confounded with the dangerous insurrection 
against Ochus, which terminated with the destruction of 
Jericho, and the deportation of a number of Judeans to Hyr- 
cania. Of this Josephus says not one word : and the accounts 
of it preserved elsewhere ^ are extremely scanty, a deficiency 
which is fully explained by its disastrous consequences. This 
probably led to the union of a strong party of Judeans mth 
the Phoenicians and Cyprians, who, about the years 358-856 
B.O., in alliance with Egypt and King Necbanebus, endeavoured 
permanently to shake off the Persian yoke.— Soon afterwards 
Ochus once more subdued Egypt; and quite possibly it was 
at +hi'a time that the numerous captive Judeans were com- 
pulsorily removed to Egypt, of whom, however, nothing but 
obscure traditions remain.® 


II. The Books of Babttch and Tobit. 


The new government of the hagiocraey in Jerusalem was, 
then, seriously tottering already, after an existence of little 
more than a century and a half, during which it had had 
the opportunity of establishing itself more firmly. But, even 
in its wide dispersion, the nation still retained too much of the 


1 The reading Ochu^ Ai taxer 
is adopted in a recent edition, rests on a 
mere conjecture of Scd-liger It might 
further be conjectured that the general 
Bagoses was identical with the well known 
eunuch Bagoas, who was all-powerful 
under Ochus , but this receives no further 
confirntxation elsewlieie Josephus distin- 
guishes between, the two names. 

^ These are the ^ely brief narratives in 
Eus. Chron ii p 221, and G-. Syncellus, 
Chron, i p 486, the equally sketchy and 
condensed account inSolmiis, or 

JPdyhist, cap S5, and that in Oro&ius, 
Mist. Ill 7 Of these the last sounds the 
mostcircumsUntial, and the war here re- 
ferred to as being carried on at the same 
tune against the Phcein cun s, who had been 


treated by Ochus with the greatest cruelty, 
as well as that against the Cyprians, is 
desciibed with great minuteness by Dio- 
dorus, Hi^t XVI. 40-45. For the rest 
Eusebius places this deportation to Hyr- 
cania many years, earlier than the conquest 
of Egypt, which is probably correct , and 
the Romans there named, together with 
the Judeans, may originally have been 
Idumeans. » 

* In the book of Arist&is, at the end of 
Ha^elkamp’s edition of Josephus, voL ii, 
p 103 sq Hecatseus also speaks in gene- 
ral terms of ill-treatment endured by the 
Judeans at the hands of the Poisian 
satraps and kings. See Jos. Contr, Jf. 
1. 22, p 456. 
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healthy spirit which had come down from the grand old times 
of the great prophets to allow the secret corruption which the 
hagiocracy carried in its core to deyelope itself so soon in 
full. Nay, the dispersion of the people of the true religion still 
proved salutary to it. The hagiocracy in Jerusalem might tend 
to dangerous disturbances, but it was by no means so rigidly 
organised, or so supreme over all other forces, as to prevent 
healthier endeavours and simple reverence from maintaining 
themselves in more distant circles, and even reacting with 
moderating influences on the central locality. This is most 
clearly shown by a wort belonging to this period. 

The little book of Baruch, which is now found in the Greet 
Bibles associated with the great book of Jeremiah, was pro- 
bably written at the time of dangerous risings against the 
Persians. The Judeans in Babylon certainly held aloof from 
the disturbances of their fellow-countrymen in the holy land ; 
and the book of Baruch has all the appearance of having pro- 
ceeded from men who, while filled with the most lively Messianic 
hopes, and zealously desiring a divine deliverance of Jerusalem 
(i.e. of the community of Israel) from the yoke of foreign 
nations, nevertheless severely discountenanced self-willed and 
inconsiderate revolts. It was known that Jeremiah^ had for- 
merly required similar prudence from the Babylonian Judeans ; 
and it accordingly seemed expedient to the author to introduce 
his assistant Baruch, who was supposed to have been in Babylon 
on a commission from his master,^ as despatching to the com- 
munity in the holy land a letter, which, though drawn up by 
him, had been approved by the whole Babylonian community. 
This communication carries out further the view which Jeremiah 
himself might have entertained on the matter in question. 
Por the sake of outward keeping it refers exclusively to similar 
circumstances under the Chaldeans, but in its true application 
and its main portion^ it is perfectly suitable to the existing 
relations with Persia. Loyal to the king and his house, the 
community in the holy land should freely confess its deep 
repentance in prayer to God.^ Not till then can it again 

» Jer XXIX which had been carried away, with silver 

3 The date in Bar i 1 sq , cf. ver. 8 (m for their restoration This at least must 
ver. 8 the month referred to in ver 2 is be the meaning lying m vv 8-10, although 
designated more particularly), is ceitainly the original words m this as in other 
intended to agree with what is supposed passages have only been very imperfectly 
(and not unsuitably) to be the date of rendered in the Greek translation But 
Jer XXIX As a more exact explanation of the whole historical introduction, vv 1-10, 
the occasion of this visit to Babylon, shows that the book cannot have been 
It IS stated that Baruch was to have written till long after Baruch, 
brought back to Jerusalem the pat- * From i 15 to the end. 
terns of the golden vessels of the temple * i 15-in, 8. 
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understand witli edification tlie sermon of life, and grasp the 
fact that as the people of God it already possesses all true 
wisdom, and with this, if it will only use it aright, all true 
salvation now, what lamentation rises from Jerusalem (i.e. the 
true community of God) for the present misery of its separate 
members, — Jerusalem, whose Messianic salvation will neverthe- 
less be assuredly complete at last ! ® This little book, thus com- 
pact in itself, is no unworthy echo of the old prophetic voices. 
It contains many thoughts powerfully conceived in the spirit of 
the past ; but the special feature in which it shows itself worthy 
of the age immediately succeeding Ezra’s lofty labours, is the 
view which it expresses of the sacred law. This wears the 
appearance of full creative originality. The law is the final 
manifestation on earth of the wisdom of God himself, which 
has taken a sort of bodily form, bestowing life and salvation on 
all who keep it.^ This constitutes a totally new combination of 
the older representation of wisdom as the revelation of God in 
the world ^ with the deep veneration for the law which had 
recently arisen, and provides us with one of the principal 
reasons for not placing the composition of the book at an earlier 
date.® But, on the other hand, there are many clear marks 
that it cannot be later.^ That the purport of the whole com- 
position was directed far more to the country communities in 
Palestine comes out quite prominently towards its close.^ — 
Considerably later, an unknown writer, apparently desirous to 


^ Ba-r iii 9-iv 9 

^ From aKo6<raT€, i\r 9, to the end. In 
this discourse, winch rises towards the 
conclusion into quite piophetie style, four 
strophes of equal length may be clearly 
clibtmguished, iv 9-18, 19-29, 30-37, 
V 1-9 In the thiee dnibions of its 
own contents, the whole hook thus sup- 
plies a type of the contemporary worship 
m the house of prayer first prayer, next 
preaching, and, lastly, a more elevated 
prophetic close 

* This IS the puipoit of in 35-iv. I 

** Of Jahbb de) J3ibl Wiss vol i p. 
98 sqq 

* Even Ps cx'x , w hich in other respects 
IS very similar (p 172), dots not contain 
this repiesentation 

« In many passages the Greek trans- 
lation corre'^ponds so imperfectly with the 
original as to show that the latter must 
have been by that time tolerably old, 
and, further, the books of Jeiemiah and 
Baruch have e\ idently been translated by 
the same person (it is sufficient to com- 
pare the use of the words 


for fiavad, h.vo<rro\ii^ yavpla/xa, 

SetTfxt&rri ?) , he therefore found the book 
already closely united with that of Jeie- 
miah. Besides this, the author of the 
book of Daniel had read the book, and 
moreover in Hebrew, probably also in 
the same connection with the book of 
Jeremiah. The words ot the prayer m 
Dan IX 4-19 are in substance only a 
reproduction of Bar i lo-ii 17 for the 
most pait in an abbreviated foim , and 
while in Daniel this piayer is only sub- 
sidiary, so as to le«ul up to something 
moie impoitant, it is the chief featiue in 
Baiuch The quotations from the Pen- 
tateuch also, ii 2 sq , 28 -35, are very free, 
and not drawn fiom the LXX. The last, 
however, is so peculiar that it might 
almost recall the commencement of the 
book of Jubilees, cf , however, the simi- 
lar cases in vol i p 191 P’urther, com- 
pare the Jahrbb der Bihl W'lss, vol iv p 
77 sq , VI p 113 

’’ Of XV 8, and the address to the 
of Ttdpoucoi i.e the country com- 

munities IV. 9-24 
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supplement this address to Judeans, composed an epistle of 
Baruch to the Ten Tribes. In a st3de of rhetorical prolixity, 
and with little depth of meaning, it exhorts them with special 
fervour to patience and repentance in the fear of Hell ; and its 
language about the transitory nature of the world sounds quite 
Christian. Although it nowhere clearly alludes to Christianity 
in any way, it was certainly composed in Christian times. ^ 

To this period we may appropriately assign the book of Tobit 
also, which appears to have arisen, like the book of Baruch, 
among the Jndeans in the East, and is probably not much 
later. Its origin in the remote East is indicated not merely by 
the accurate knowledge of the scene of its story,® and the use 
of proper names that were only native there,® but also by the 
ultimate object of the work itself. This is nothing else than 
to recommend to the confessors of the true religion scattered in 
foreign countries and at vast distances from Jerusalem, not 
only the performance of their religious duties, but also in par- 
ticular the maintenance of the closest connection with Jeru- 
salem and its temple as a sacred obligation. In brief, the little 
book contains an energetic summons to glorify the true God 
‘ among and before the heathen.’ ^ For the vivid portrayal of 
this truth, the author chooses suitable representatives from the 
past. In the general design and execution, the book of Job is 
already before his mind as his model, and he accordingly shapes 
the forms which seemed necessary for his purpose with far 
greater freedom, and avails himself fully of the new-born 
possibility® of perfect epic art. Accordingly he sets up a great 
hero of this truth in Tobit, a man whose very name, Goodness^ 
immediately betrays his real nature. It is the peculiarity of the 
ponception of the true religion entertained by this writer that, 
so far as its intrinsic human character is concerned, he places 


' This production is now found only 
among the Syrians, and is known by them 
as 1 Bar , printed in the Pans and 
London Folygloth 

2 From Tob vi 1 it might seem that 
the author did not know that the ancient 
Nineveh lay on the left bank of the 
Tigris , but at his time the old city had 
been long ago destroyed, and wc may 
suppose with much probability that the 
residence of the author far to the east in 
Media prevented him from being exactly 
acquainted with the piecise situation of 
the ancient Nineveh. That the name 
Tigns signified nver in general, and is 
consequently not to be interpreted boie 
in too definite a meaning, cannot at any 
late be proved from Herod, 's. 52 (whuie 
VOL. V. 


the name Zd^aros has fallen out between 
rpiros and &vr6s) , and although Nineveh 
reappears as late as the Middle Ages (see 
Wakedn Lth de Mesopot exp p xxii ), 
yet the Anabasis proves that at the time 
when our book was written the name was 
not in use 

® Such as that of the evil spiiit Asmo- 
deus. 111 8 sqq , whose name was derived 
from the Zend Ash&mabgha or Aeshmaogha, 
see the Vendidad, ix 188, 193, x 23, 
Bundehesh, xxiii What perverse opunons 
are still maintained on this subject may 
be seen from the Jahrbb der Bthl JVz66, 
vol viii p 181 &q 

■* See the principal passages, xm, 3, 5 
sq,, compared with i, 4-8, 13 

5 P, 183 sq 

P 
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it in goodness of thought and conduct, and represents it as only 
perfected in unwearied beneficence. He regards prayer, fasting, 
almsgiving, and justice, as the four great virtues,' but the 
foundation of them all is love and goodness. Tohit, however, 
was compelled to look for some securely-established place on 
earth as the divine shelter and protection of the true religion. 
For this end, although an inhabitant of the disloyal kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes, belonging to the northern tribe of Naphtali, 
he nevertheless continually directed (so it is related) all his 
affections towards the sanctuary in Jerusalem. With the 
utmost readiness he observed all the duties there required, and 
even when he was carried away captive by Shalmaneser to 
Nineveh, together with many of his countrymen, under the 
most depressing sufferings and the changes of a series of 
rulers of most various characters down to the times of 
Esarhaddon, he never ceased through every vicissitude to 
maintain the most spotless goodness. But though this good- 
ness never allows itseK to be bent by the most diverse trials, 
the despair of his wife almost reduces him to despair as well, 
and he finds relief only in fervent prayer. As in the book of 
Job, the wife of Tobit plays much the same part of contrast, but 
only so far as is compatible with the limits of the tender and 
truly child-like spirit which breathes through this poetic 
composition. In the meantime, by the side of this man of tried 
fidelity there rise two younger figures, into which his greatness 
and glory may pass if they strive to become like him. One is 
his son, named Tobias^ (Tohijah, i.e. the good one of God) ; the 
other, at a far distant place, is a maiden named Sara, who, like 
Tohit, innocently suffers the bitterest persecutions at the hands 
of men, and from the depths of her distress calls aloud to God* 


* Arcording to xn 8 , the essence of 
goodness, on the other hand, is most 
Lnetly expressed in the woids jUio-ets 
iroiTjcrps, iv. 15. There is no reason 
whatever for deriving this fiom Matt vii. 
12, since all anticipations shine like 
sparks in the Old Testament, and to this 
it must he added that the scope of the 
goodness which is here required only 
extends to eo-rehgionists. The maxim 
a Tis iraBe^v 4x^alp€i juJ) reoiely a.vr6v is an 
old Jevish maxim, according to Philo 
(quoted m Eus Ev, vin 7, 6) , 

Hillel had a simdar one (see the Jahrhh 
tier Jithl JViS6 ^ol X p 71) according to 
thoOemara to ShahhCtih 3lrt, and similar 
precepts are enunciated not only by 
Greeks liko Isocrates and Menaiitler (se<‘ 
the Jahrbh , loe. ciL, and I aiid’s Aua'doiu 


ByT\^ 1 p 69, 1 3), but also in Kung tso’s 
Tschmig jung, xni. 3 Rut it cannot bo 
maintained that the four cardinal virtues 
were vset up out of conscious opposition to 
th(‘ four prochiimed by the Grotk philoso' 
phers from Plato onwards (which will bo 
discussed hereafter), since the book under 
consideration nowhere contains the re- 
motest hint of such a contrast — More- 
over, the narnitive in Tob i 10 sq is 
much simpler than the similar one m 
Dan 1 8 sq 

® In many MSS the father also is 
named Tobias, and the book after him. 
The origin of this confusion is ver;^ ea‘«y 
to understand, and it ought to be <'utir«‘ly 
avoulcd I have ealhd tlie b<;ok Tolut 
t liiouglumt 
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At the same moment, however, that they are both endeavouring 
to strengthen their panting souls in prayer, their requests are 
already granted. Eaphael is sent in human form as the genial 
companion of Tobias i he arranges a marriage between the two 
young people, and proves at the same time the great deliverer 
of all out of every trouble; until at length he is obliged to 
make himself known, and then he disappears amid their 
united blessings. This is the framework of the elevated (i.e. 
divine) representation. The description of the circumstances, 
though in many cases only sketched in slight outlines, is 
nevertheless everywhere animated by the true breath of poesy. 
The delineation of Raphael, in particular, is of great beauty, in 
so far as he, having once assumed human form, behaves 
exactly like a noble-minded man, and achieves the highest and 
divinest purposes with human means, as though he were really 
nothing more than man.^ It is impossible to form any con- 
ception of the religion of the Old Testament and its effect on 
life more gentle and genial, more child-like and domestic, than 
that presented in this little work. It exhibits a final glorifica- 
tion of many of the most beautiful and profound elements in 
the Old Testament, and as an instance of poetic art it shows us 
for the first time the perfect Epos, though some of its details 
are worked up no higher than the Idyllic form. For sublimity 
and power of pure thought, as well as for the satisfactory and 
complete working out of its ideas, it is certainly separated from 
the book of Job by an interval as wide as that which parts the 
ages in which they were respectively produced. It only 
displays a pleasing neatness and gratifying warmth in the 
carrying out of minor thoughts and purposes. In this it 
resembles the hook of Ruth,^ and it serves in the same way to 
prove how triumphantly and nobly the religion of the Old 
Testament, when compelled to retire more and more from a 
position of great public influence on the people and the state, 
still maintained itself in the private tranquillity and the inde- 
structible sanctuary of the home, and rose here to its purest 
glory as the cherished religion of the heart. Moreover the 
complete suppression of all mention and praise of the law is as 
great a departure from the prevailing usage of the time as it is 
gratifying and instructive ; it proves that the true religion can 
live without boasting of the sacred letter. But the outlook to 

1 It irnist not, however, be supposed already implied in passages like Gen. 
that this was m any way an imitation ot xvni sq 
the conception of Athene m the Odyssoy, vol, i p lal sq 

on the other hand, the original idea 
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Jerusalem as the groat eternal sanctuary far away reappears as 
a last sublime prospect. This forms in fact the proper conclu- 
sion to the boot ; ' and as the poet keeps up with a firm hand 
the description of his hero as living in the Assyrian captivity 
before the first destruction of Jerusalem, he is able, in the pro- 
phecy of the dying Tobit about the glorification which is to be 
expected after its fall, to quicken at the same time many of the 
Messianic hopes of his own day.— This book, then, together 
with that already analysed, constitutes the fairest monument of 
the spirit of the Judeans in the distant east duiing those 
centuiies,® and, as a picture of the life and activity of many of 
the better minded among them, possesses a peculiar importance. 
Produced somewhere m those remote countries, it certainly 
remained there a considerable time without becoming much 
known in the west, until, in the course of the last century B.o., 
or even later still, it was translated from the semi-Hebrew in 
which it was written into Greek.® No sooner was this done 
than it found many readers, and, like all popular books, was 
speedily diffused in very different forms. In particular it was, 
in numerous manuscripts, more or less abridged, until at length, 
after the original text had been lost, it was translated back 
again into Hebrew as into other languages.^ That a work 
produced at that period among the Judeans of the east 
blossomed into many not dissimilar compositions may be con- 
cluded with certainty from its own words ; but how much of 


> Tob xni , and again in xiv 1-6 
® The exact contrast to this is supplied 
by southern Egypt, into the deserts of 
which the evil spirits were to be banished, 
Tob vni 3. — The Median Eages, iv 1, 
the ruins of which aie still visible at this 
(lay near Teherdn, and hear the name of 
R&ij IS said by Strabo, Gcogr xi 3 3, 6, 
to have been founded by Scleucus I , but 
that it was in existence much eailier is 
clear from the V^ndidad, i 10, the gieat 
cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun, ii 
13, ni 1, and Arrian, Hist ni 20 
3 No doubt the Gieek nsdge in passages 
like vni 6, ii 6, xin 17 sq, points with 
some force to the LXX , but we can only 
infer from this that the Greek tianslation 
of many of the books was already well 
known to the translator, not that the 
original language of the book was Greek. 
In fact, the Greek translation of this book 
IS almost too literal, and is frequently un- 
intelligible without knowledge of the later 
Hebrew * and many passages quoted from 
the Old Testament sound qui^te differently 
fiom what they do in the LXX 


^ The Greek text now most widely 
adopted has larger and smaller hiatuses m 
many passages which might bo supplied 
from old retranslations , and a new edi- 
tion of the whole book is much to be 
desired. 

® The long sentence in xiv, 10 contains 
an allusion to a similar production of 
eailier date on Hainan anil Achiachar , 
and though the name and conception of 
the wicked Haman occur again at any 
rate in the book of Ksther, yet of Achia- 
char, who is licre made the relative and 
protector of Tobit, wc know absolutely 
nothing further, although the indications 
in 1 21 sq ,11 10 (where iiropevBTf is to he 
read), imply that many and important 
facts about him were nai rated elsewhere 
The name should probably be spelt 
and sounds quite historical — 
These traces, in particular, render it pro- 
bable that the book of Tobil is older than 
that of Esther The author certainly had 
before him the whole of our present col- 
lection of the prophets (including the book 
of Jonah) and the Psalter , but theri is no 
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his materials our poet may have drawn from the domestic 
histories of the Israelite families, we can no longer deteniiiue 
ill detail, and where the leading personages are pure creations 
of the imagination it is a matter of comparative indifference, — 
Both books, however, ai'e memorable in so far as they supply us 
with the latest testimonies to the spirit of tbo true religion in 
those regions of the east where Nahum, Ezekiel, and many 
another real prophet, had once laboured. 


III. The Temple on Gerizim— The Expedition op 
Alexander. 


There were now in Jerusalem itself, and probably also in 
Samaria, which was always closely dependent on the destinies 
of Phoenicia, two parties formed, corresponding to the division 
which, as we have already seen,^ had already taken place in 
Phoenicia. One of these, although for the moment cast 
violently to the ground by the Persian supremacy, never 
surrendered its secret aversion towards it, and hoped for fresh 
and more prosperous times ; the other, after the last great 
Persian victory, was all the more scrupnlous in its obedience. 
Before, however, investigating this state of things more closely, 
at the time of the conquest of Alexander, we must not fail to 
notice another important occurrence, viz. the building of the 
Temple of the Samaritans. 

These two events are connected together by the narrative in 
Josephus,® the age of which has been already discussed,® in the 
following manner. The son of the high-priest John, Jaddua, 
who died at an advanced age soon after the victorious expedition 
of Alexander, had had a brother named Manasseh, to whom 
the Persian governor of Samaria, Sanballat, had given his 
daughter Nicaso in marriage. The elders of Jerusalem, how- 
ever, faithfully representing the views of their fellow-citizens, 


proof that he wiote later than in the 
fonith century. The payment of the 
second and third tithes, on "which he lays 
stress, p 19 G mta 2, was, it is true, a 
subject of much dispute in jPalostine even 
at the time of Christ, hut in the east, 
where the schools of law flourished at an 
early period, it may have become so al- 
ready at a much earlier date It is un- 
reasonable enough for Windischmann, in 
th.Q Zo^oastrzscheti Biuchtn^ p 169 s<i,to 
deiive the book of Tobit from the seventh 
century, and intcrpiet it in a coarse hx&- 


toiical sense, but, on the otl’cr hand, it is 
equally perverse to place this and the 
book of Baruch in still iatei times. 

» P 206 

2 A 7 ut XI 7, 2, c 8, cf xiii 9, 1, and 
other passages, in which J osepbus always 
repeats the same statement Similar 
to tins IS the Greek narrative m the 
spurious Kallisthenes, punted in 0. 
MullePs appendix to Dubnor’s Arrian 
(Pans, published by Didot, 1846), cap 24, 
p 82 sq Cf Gemara to 

® P. 48 mte 1. 
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demanded tie dissolution of this mixed marriage. Jaddua, as 
higi-priest, declared against Ms irotier, who in consequence 
fled to Samaria to his father-in-law. He was accompanied by 
m any other priests and citizens of J udea who were involved in 
similar marriages and did not wish to renounce them. All 
these fugitives were well received by Sanballat. He supported 
them by assignments of land in Samaria and by other means, 
and from love for Manasseh and his offspring, as well as at the 
zealous instigation of this apostate priest, resolved to ask 
Darius Codomannus for permission to build a temple for the 
Samaritans alone on Mount Geiizim, near Shechem. At the 
same time Darius HI. marched against Alexander at the 
passes of the Taurus. Sanballat, accordingly, resolved to lay 
his request before him when he should return, as it was hoped, 
victorious over Alexander. But wben, on the contrary, Alex- 
ander proved the conqueror, and advanced against Syria, laid 
siege to Tyre, and, while this was going on, in vain summoned 
the high-priest in Jerusalem to revolt from Darius, Sanballat 
met Mm with submission and an auxiliary force of 8000 
Samaritans, and secured from him the concession of the 
separate temple on Gertzim, maintaining that ‘ it would be also 
advantageous to the king for the whole of the ancient people of 
Israel not to be united and of one accord.’ Hot long after- 
wards the crafty Sanballat died. After Tyre and Gaza had 
been reduced, Alexander followed up his former tlireat, and 
advanced against Jerusalem to punish it for its previous refusal. 
The high-priest, however, encouraged and instructed by a 
vision in the temple, arrayed himself in all Ms splendour, and 
caMy took up his post, accompanied by the priests in their 
white linen robes and the rest of the people in white garments, 
on the heights of Sapha,* This extraordinaiy reception, its 
sacred aspect, and in particular the figure of the high-priest, 
which seemed to him like a heavenly vision of strengo memory, 
so moved Alexander to adoration, in spite of the dissuasions of 
Parmenio and others of his nobles, that he sacrificed in the 
temple in accordance with the instractions of the high-priest, 
gladly listened to the interpretation of the prophecy concerning 
him out of the book of Daniel, and conceded all the ancient 
immunities of the Judeans (especially the exemjition from taxes 
in the sabbatical year), allowing them to extend even to those 


* Accordinj^ to the indications hero 
given this lay south-west of Jerusalem, 
towards Gaza Jt would he difficult to 
prove this place m the foim itlon- 


tical with naVDv i o the Glcopus north of 
Jcmsalom, vol. vi p 580 fGmn], the 
confusion would at least be a violent one. 
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who were dispersed in the east, upon which mau}^ oflPered to 
serve in his army. The Samaritans, whose numbers had con- 
stantly been increased by deserters who were unwilling to 
accommodate themselves to the more ligid laws enforced in 
Jerusalem about the Sabbath and other practices, and who were 
in the habit of giving themselves out either as Hebrews or 
Sidonians (i.e. heathen) as best served their immediate interests, 
were now desirous, on the arrival of Alexander, of being 
included among the Judeans, in order to obtain the same 
liberties. By his pointed questions, however, the Macedonian 
detected their deception ; but he could not now withdraw the 
permission which he had already given them for the erection 
of the temple. 

The whole tone of this narrative is obviously highly un- 
historical.^ Moreover, it is easy to detect the two constituents, 
originally totally distinct, by the combination of which it was 
finally moulded into its present form. 

The Persian governor in Samaria is unquestionably the same 
Sanballat whom we have already seen in the full historical 
light of the days of Nehemiah.^ Nehemiah, moreover, mentions 
quite cursorily in his memoir that he had expelled a grandson 
of the high-priest Eliashib, then in office, on account of his 
having married into the family of Sanballat,^ and this great 
movement, by which a person in the ] 30 sitioii of EliashiVs 
grandson and many others who resisted the strictness just 
introduced were expelled, and the new Jerusalem fully cleansed 
from all the elements irreconcilable with such strictness, could 
not have found a place in the general historical development, 
except in the age of Ezra and Hehemiah. As Nehemiah does 
not mention the circumstance till just at the last, it probably 
did not occur till the reign of Darius II. (NTothus), for whom, 
therefore, it was all the more easy at a subsequent date to 
substitute Darius III. 

In other respects, however, these later traditions are in 
sufficient harmony with the brief record of Nehemiah to give us, 
in combination with other facts, a clear picture of the origin of 

' Tims, for instance, Alexander was unsubdued after first reducing Tyre and 
represented as having marched back from then Graza is certainly improbable ; but 
Graza to Jerusalem, and even to Shechem, ho could easily have subdued it by his 
though from Gaza the way lay open to subordinates, especially if these countries 
him direct to Egypt. The only digression showed no great symptoms of hostility, 
of Alexander from tho Tynan coast re- * P 153 sqq. 

lated by the Greeks is that against the * Noh xiii 28 According to this, 

Arabic populations on tho Lebanon Manasseli was not a son but a brother 

(Arrian, n, 20, Pint Alex cap 134 sq ) of John , nob to be confounded, there- 

That he should have left the centie of fore, with the Jesus ulrotidy montioued, 
Palestine and the north-west of Arabia p 205 
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the pecnliar state of things in Samaria. From the time when the 
mixed inhabitants of Samaria were forbidden to co-operate in the 
establishment of the new temple at Jerusalem,^ it was inevitable 
that their wish to take a closer part in the religion of Jahveh 
shonld either disappear altogether or should grow in intensity 
until they could rival the proud Judeans. It is, indeed, a 
remarkable sign of the inward truth and power of this religion, 
which was by this time so old, that the love of it even among 
this hybrid population, in spite of the bitter unfriendliness 
displayed by Jerusalem, became stronger and stronger as time 
advanced, and obliterated the traces of heathenism more and 
more completely. Certainly the only way in which this was 
practically possible was through the settlement among the 
Samaritans of a number of respectable Judeans, carrying over 
with them their own higher culture. But if this took place, an 
extremely active rivalry might be gradually kindled between 
New-Samaria and New- Jerusalem, which might lead to im- 
portant results. The central district of the holy land had always 
in earlier days been proud of its superiority, and, fiom the time 
of David, had been particularly envious of the rising prosperity 
of Jerusalem, and one of the first consequences of the rigidness 
which marked the new Jerusalem was that by the repulsion of 
the Samaritans the old jealousies and claims were awakened 
from their sleep, and continually goaded on. In this way the 
further developments of this tendency to extreme scrupulousness 
which continued to gain ground in Jerusalem soon proved more 
and more favourable to those who had been repudiated, and the 
community of the Samaritans was gradually enabled to supply 
the deficiencies which made themselves felt the soonest and 
the most keenly by means of those who entertained for it the 
greatest contempt. Freedom from the nairow spirit which 
reigned in Jerusalem was now rendered possible m Samaria, 
both by its ancient history and by the power of opposition, 
and under this banner it became the rendezvous of all who 
were more or less voluntarily driven from Jerusalem. Among 
these refugees were even men of the position and culture of 
Manasseh, son of the high-pnest. These were able to trans- 
plant to Samaria the fully-developed science and ai’t of holy 
things which were then flourishing in Jerusalem, and thus 
supplied the main want on account of which the Samaritans 
had previously desired to hare their part in the sacred 
institutions at Jerusalem. This was actually accomplished, and 


* P. 103 sqq. 
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an eminent proof of it is afforded us by the Samaritan, or, to 
use the shorter and corrector form, the Samarian, Pentateuch, 
There cannot he the smallest doubt that this was brought to 
the Samaritans from Jerusalem. It was for Judah alone that 
Deuteronomy had been intended; it was there alone that it 
had been generally received before the destruction of J erusalem ; 
it was among Judeans alone that the Pentateuch had been 
first circulated in its final shape, and it was only in the new 
Jerusalem, and particularly after the labours of Ezra, that its 
very letter had become a strict foundation for all conduct. But 
it is equally certain that it must have attained a similar 
position among the Samaritans not later than the concluding 
years of Nehemiah’s administration. From this time onwards 
we find it regarded as the great and unique sacred book, as the 
subsequent history will prove; and at the period of Ezra and 
Nehemiah it was so generally regarded as the work of Moses 
that even those who disapproved of their proceedings could only 
seek to expound and apply it differently.^ — ^When, with this 
book in their hands, the Samaritans gained from the Levitical 
priests who had gone over to them the higher knowledge and 
art of performing the sacred ceremonials with all the requisite 
exactitude and solemnity, we are at no loss for an explanation 
why their thoughts should soon fix themselves on a great temple 
of their own, which should enable them to rival J erusalem and 
its sanctity in every respect. 

The design entertained by the Samaritans, therefore, of 
erecting a great sanctuary of their own, in which divine worship 
might be continually solemnised in accordance with all the 
details prescribed in the Pentateuch, was a perfectly natural 
one, and when they proceeded to carry it out, they readily 
found many narratives and passages in the sacred book which 
sounded extremely favourable to their pretensions, and clear 
indications of places where a great sanctuary might be very 
properly erected, with a claim to be regarded as the true one 
for all Israel. It was here in central Canaan that Jacob’s 
sanctuary had been set up ; here lay many a spot of primeval 
sanctity which was clearly referred to in the Pentateuch, and 
was designated as still sacred for later times.® As, however, 

1 Some European scholars, after they Further investigation, on the othei hand, 
had become acquainted with the Samaritan proves that though in many ways it has 
Pentateuch at a somewhat late date, tried suffered more than the Masoretic, ]|s 
to make out that it was older than the readings in many passages are certainly 
Jewish, and was in fact the work of nearer the original 

Moses himself; but this view was as ® The Pentateuch certainly contains 
baseless as that which estimated it in references to Jerusalem as the sacred 
every respect below the Masoretic place, but they are not so plain and easily 
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the exact interpretation of ancient books was at that time by 
no means common, and plenty of room was left for arbitrary 
fancy, the learned Judean refugees among the Samaritans 
lighted on a passage in the Pentateuch which was least sus- 
ceptible of such an application. This was the passage of the 
Deuteroiiomist in which Moses commands Israel after the 
conquest of the country to ^put the blessing on Mount 
Gertzlm.^^ This mountain lies south of Shechem, the ancient 
capital of Ephraim, where the ark may have stood in former 
days, though only for a brief period.^ Opposite to it on the 
north is Mount Ebal, where there had certainly been an ancient 
sanctuary, to which the Deuteronomist refers. He represents 
Moses as ordaining that when the people mutually pledged 
themselves to keep the law,® which was to be done at every high 
festival, the first division of them was to stand on the northern 
slope of Gerizim and proclaim the blessing, as it were over the 
whole city, to the other division posted on the southern declivity 
of Ebal, and they in their turn were to proclaim the curse. In 
this proceeding Gerizim only gained the advantage of the 
first place from the fact thab the division which appropriately 
began the whole ceremony with the blessing occupied the best 
position opposite the sanctuary, while the counter utterance 
resounded from the side on which the sanctuary stood.^ But 
in the violent dispute which then arose for the pre-eminence of 
the holy place in Canaan, the Samaritans did not trouble them- 
selves about an exact interpretation which should be faithful to 
the history. They plainly found in the expression ‘ thou shalt 
put the blessing on Gerizim,^ torn as it was from the context, a 
sign that of the two mountains which stood on either side of 
the ancient sanctuary of Shechem, this was marked out before 
all the other mountains of the holy land as sacred and worthy 


discoverable, Gen xxii 2-14 (sec vol i 
p 111), Dent, xxxiii 12, in the blessing 
of Moses on Benjamin, and in the allu- 
sions of the Deuteronomist, see vol n p 
235 sq But they are too delicate to rest 
an appeal on, the Samantaiis might 
overlook them, 

‘ Dout. XI 29 sq, xxvii 11-13, com- 
pared -with the somewhat clearer descrip- 
tion in Josh, viii 33 
® According to vol ii pp. 278, 413 sq 
® For similar remarks see the Alterih 
p 20, For an account of a trial of those 
responsive utterances in our own day, 
see Osborn’s JPalesHne (London, 1859), 
p 332, 

* In the same way m Ps. xx. the com- 


mun’ty first sings towards the altir, from 
which an answer is thtm roturucd The 
SIX tribes which, according to Dout xxvu. 
12, were to stand on the side of Goriisim, 
are certainly selected with the intention 
that they should rcpresi nt the noblei half, 
but only in so far as the fust division is 
properly the nobler too The only trace 
which would justify us in ascribing any 
ancient sanctity to Gorizim is to be found 
in the nari.itive in Judges ix 7, of how 
Jotham spoke from thimee to the Slie- 
ehcmitos Eu*n there indeed the existoneo 
of a sanctuary upon it is not oxpiossly 
assorted, but it is perhaps implied that it 
w as dll asylum. 
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of a great temple, and tins increased their confidence in 
selecting it to be the seat of a great sanctuary which might 
rival that at Jerusalem. The next step was but a little one 
and was soon taken, and in the passage of the Deuteronomist 
where Ebal is specified as the place of the altar, the name was 
changed into Gerizim.^ Thus easy and rapid was the degene- 
ration of the larger freedom of which the Samaritans boasted. 
Even the Pentateuch was not on the whole maintained among 
them in its antique form so conscientiously as among the 
Judeans ; and a community which grows up outside an ever- 
progressive culture, and then suddenly turns against it, can 
only with difficulty guard against violent ideas and changes. 

The real source of the strength of the Samaritans lay in the 
mistakes committed by the leaders of the community in Jeru- 
salem, which proceeded from their scrupulousness and their 
strict tendency towards the hagiocracy. Larger freedom 
formed the basis of this new disruption in direct antagonism to 
the spirit which now came to predominate more and more in 
Jerusalem 5 and this greater liberty and facility remained amid 
every subsequent change the prevailing feature of these 

enemies of Judah and Benjamin.^ Moreover, this new com- 
munity of the ancient religion of Jahveh had its partial 
justification in its opposition to the one-sidedness in vogue at 
Jerusalem, and this for a time secured to it honour and power. 
The first centuries of its existence were those of its greatest 
brilliance, when its rivalry with the Judeans was not unattended 
with success, as we see from many indications, and in par- 
ticular from the bitter jealousy which was now established in 
Jerusalem more firmly than ever.^ But its want of a historical 
position was the cause of its deeper imperfections. In opposition 
to Jerusalem, it desired to go back right into the primitive age 
of Israel, and prided itself on being the continuation of the real 
ancient people. But it broke loose from the continuous culture 
which had gone on without interruption in Judea and Jerusalem 
from the time of David, except during the half century of the 
exile; and while it contended against the Judeans, it nevertheless 
derived from them alone all its best spiritual possessions. It was 
not possible for the Samaritans, therefore, to produce any great 
development of their own. The brilliance of their early period 

^ In the now famous pas&ago, Dent a didactic hook, where, moreover, it stands 
xxvii 4, where not even do the LXX. next the subscription, which gives it just 
agree with the Samaritan text Some the same importance as if it were placed 
modern writers have vainly attempted to at the opening of the hook, Ecclus, 1. 25 
defend the Samaritan reading ^ sq. 

Of the hittor expression of it oven in 
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was followed by increasing disorganisation and weakness, nntil 
step by step they sank into that condition of almost total 
extinction, in which they at present exist, after more than 
twenty-two centuries.^ 

At what time the temple on Gerizim was actually erected, 
and whether its construction was begun by Manasseh, with the 
powerful aid of Sanballat, we do not exactly know. It is true 
that even in the Persian times, and still more in the Greek, the 
Samaritans, like the Judeans, certainly had their historians. In 
particular, they possessed trustworthy records of the succession 
and fortunes of their chief-priests, who, like the high-priests in 
Jerusalem, constituted the only continuous links in their history.® 
Special mention is made of a chief-priest named Hezekiah, 
who composed sacred songs, and was still alive at the time of 
Alexander.^ But it is much to be regretted that the only works 
which we now possess from the Samaritans treating of their 
OAvn ancient history are of very late date and extremely 
unsatisfactory.^ So far as we can see from the traces which 
still survive, a small sanctuary at any rate seems to have been 
in existence on Gerizim before Alexander, chiefly under the 
zealous interest of Manasseh of Jerusalem, whose name continued 
to be honoured among the Samaritans for a long time afterwards 
to a quite remarkable extent.^ A larger sanctuary, for which 
fresh permission from the supreme government was requisite, in 
consequence of the necessary cost of building and the con- 
tinuance of large expenditure, was probably not erected there 
until the Greek supremacy. It is undeniable that the old city 
of Samaria was still the capital at the time of Zerubbabel;® and 
the greater fame which Shechem very soon acquired^ could 


1 The most recent information about 
the Samaritans, their sanctuaries, and the 
rums on Gerjzim, besides what is con- 
tained in Barges’ book (cf the Jahrbh der 
Bihl Wtss vol vii p. 124 sq ), is to bo 
found in Grove’s JSfablooh and the Samari- 
to5(London, 1861), and Stanley’s 
m the Jemsk Church, vol i p 613 sqq 
Of the first Samaritan temple and the 
points in which it dilfeied from that at 
Jerusalem, we have no definite knowledge; 
it was often subsequently destroyed and 
then rebuilt, the figure of it which has 
been pieserved on coins of the time of 
Antoninus Pius (see Mionnet, Bkcription 
des Medailles, vol. v p. 600, suppl vni 
pi. 18) only rtpresents it as it was re- 
stored after the war of Hadrian. 

® As we may see clearly from Abul- 
fatch’s Chronicle. These dates of the 
succession and duration of the chief-pnests 
(Arabic Imams) probably contain the most 


impoi taut portion of the genuine historical 
tiaditions in tins Chioniclo 

3 See Paiilus’s Memoiahihm, \ol ii p. 
54, and tho brief extract fiom a fragment 
of Abulfatcli, hit hoi to unprintod, in tho 
Acta Eruditorim, Lips 1691, p 169, cf 
p 173 

< The Chroniclo of Abullatch is far 
more deserving of being comiiletoly edited 
and translated than the now published 
Ld)cr but if so, it must be better 

done than the fragments fiom it pub- 
lished by Schnurrer The Loridtm Ori- 
ental Translation Committee announcod 
a tianslation of this work , but I do not 
know whether it has been oxocutod 

* See Paulus’s Memorab vol ii, p. 120, 
Lih, Job cap 47 

® Ezr iv 10, comp, with 2 Kings 
XVII 24 

’ The Samaiitans were already called 
‘ Sliechoniitcs * in Ecclus. 1. 26, as well as 
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only have been due to the temple on Gerizim. When the new 
Greek period dawned in Canaan, and the relations of the two 
communities of the ‘ people of God ’ which had so long been 
hostile, were suddenly unchained, they showed their real nature 
openly for the first time in their respective endeavours to 
get the start in the favour of the conqueror, and this paltry 
little drama became from this time more and more frequent. 
Nor was there anything that proved more destructive of any 
further expansion and invigoration on the part of Israel l.'ha.-n 
the increasing difficulty of reconciling the opposition between 
the two communities, both of which laid claim to the ancient 
rights and honours of the people of Israel, while neither of them 
could completely annihilate the other either by justice or force. 
With growing susceptibility and hostile feeling each employed 
every weapon to persecute the other, starting from views so 
entirely antagonistic that they forgot the elements common to 
them both. And if on some occasions a great common danger 
or any other circumstance caused them unexpectedly to 
work side by side, their co-operation was speedily dissolved 
again into still keener enmity. Such was the bitter but also 
the righteous punishment of the first wrong step into which 
the new Jerusalem was led immediately after its foundation* 
by the obscure purpose which was lurking in it. 

In other respects, however, the narrative in Josephus only 
supplies us -with a picture of the wonderful character of 
Alexander and his expedition in the vivid form in which it was 
long after preserved by tradition. It contains also a reminis- 
cence, which is far from obscure, of the fact that no hesitation 
was displayed in Jerusalem about exchanging the Persian 
supremacy for another, and no one ventured to strike a blow 
in its favour, even though an endeavour was made to proceed 
at first somewhat prudently, which is sufficiently explained by 
the events® which had taken place not long before.® 

in the narrative alieady referred to, Jos 273, and in the Johaimcnohcn. Schnfim 
Ant XI 8, 6 It might certainly be vol i p. 181. 
conjectured that the transformation of ^ P 103 sqq 
the name Shecheminto Johniv 5, ® P 206 

was one of the ways in which the hatred ^ The stones in the Chron Arab Sa- 
of Judah toward&it was expressed, perhaps Tiiant (published at Leyden in 1848 but 
occasioned by some play upon the woid, very incorrectly ti-anslated), cap 46 sq , 
which we can no longer recognise in its about the history of Nabuchodrozzor (to 
original form, as though the name did whose expedition against Jeiusalem it 
not mean * shoulder, ’ i e point or height, actually applies literally the words of 
according to G-en xlvm 22,but *drunkon*> G-en xiv 1 sq), and the destruction and 
ness,’ for which reference might be made re-erection of Jeiusalem, about the dis- 
to Is xxviii. 1 , but the correct explana- pute of Zeruhbabel and jSanballat before 
tion IS gi\en in my Geschichte Christm\ the Persian king (where their relative 
[vol V. of Hz^t of 'Is in the German,] p. ages are reAersed, and Sanballat is made 
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Of tUe subjugation of Jerusalem or Samaria by the Greek 
army and the overthrow of the Persian power, we no longer 
possess any accurate information ; but since they were at that 
time merely dependencies of larger cities and countries, it is a 
matter of comparative indifference. Our ignorance, however, 
increases the importance of the consequences which speedily 
developed themselves, and which we must now examine with 
more attention. 

much the older), and about the expedition came to them from other books, and that 
of Alexander, are all the mere romancing this one-sidedness of theirs only became 
of much later history The only thing more and more blind and hardened Tlius 
we really learn from them is that the does an un corrected eiror actually pass 
Samaritans in their one-sidedness still current amid a whole community tor thon- 
continued even in later ages exactly to sands of years, 
reverse the histoiical narratives which 
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SECTION IL 


THE HAGIOORACT UNDER THE GREEKS AND MACCABEES DOWN 
TO THE OMNIPOTENCE OP ROME. 


The conquests of Alexander and tlie varied government of his 
ambitious successors effected a rapid and wonderful transforma- 
tion in the relations of the nations of Asia. Those which had once 
experienced a fairer youth had become aged and languishing. 
Only a few in this hour of trial remembered the fame of their 
ancient greatness with the desperate courage of the Tyrians; and 
Israel alone, under the oppression of the Persian government, 
regained so much strength in its own immortal possessions as 
to enable it to look forward in the midst of this great change to 
a new and better future. But the Greco-Macedonian storm 
was powerful enough to convulse them all to the very depths and 
hurl them against one another, and, if they were not instantly 
dashed to pieces, to rouse them violently to assume new forms ; 
yet its action was not pure or continuous enough to create any 
pure or healthy results, or even to secure the permanent success 
of any new advantages which might spring from it. All the 
youthfulness and beauty which peculiarly distinguished the 
Greek spirit, was finally combined in the person of Alexander 
with the rarest intensity and power to produce the most mar- 
vellous daring ; but the incurable corruption already lurking in 
the fair youth of this spirit of humanity was exhibited strongly 
enough in his own case, and to a much greater degree by the 
majority of his successors.^ 

In Israel, also, at once so old and so young, far more violent 
changes were speedily produced by this storm and its after 
effects than by the Persian supremacy. On the soil of its 
ancient fatherland it had again acquired sufiicient strength and 


> The biographies of Alexander the 
Great hitheito produced, oven the most 
recent, are all composed too exclusively 
from the purely Greek and heathen point 
of view to give a correct estimate of the 
hero in his connection with the history of 
the world Even lu the case of the great- 
est of all the mlll^^ry and royal heroes of 
anticjuity we ought not to forgot those 


features in his career which made it a 
prolific source of injury and wrong I 
consider that every biography of Alex- 
ander takes a wrong view which does not 
point out that in him were prefigured not 
alone Seleucus I and the three first 
Ptolemies, but all the other Ptolemies 
and Antioehuses and Seleucids, together 
•until the Antigomcls, 
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firmness to taie a more active part in the mighty efforts and 
new destinies of the world. The past had seenred to it enough 
preparatory culture, and recent vicissitudes had sufficiently 
excited and strained its attention, to prevent it from remaining 
unaffected by the peculiar characteristics of the Greeh spirit, to 
render it susceptible to the powerful attractions of its charm, 
and to enable it speedily to rival it in eveiything. Besides this 
it had been for a long time yearning after a greater freedom of 
national development, of which Alexander brought the 
to the nations which he subdued, and the Greek dawn of ’J^hich 
even his successors could not wholly hide. Long ere this it had 
attained sufficient flexibility to enable it to enter with ease on 
all the arts and sciences and customs of its new sovermgns ; 
but at the same time it had preserved enough of the spintual 
blessings which had descended to it from the past, and had 
been trained with sufficient earnestness during the lastyeara of 
its history, nay, even under the growing hagioeracy, had been 
disciplined with sufficient severity, to prevent it from falling a 
prey without resistance to the new charm of the Greek 
character. When the Israelite and the Greek were first 
brought into contact it was inevitable that the union and 
fusion of the two should appear easy. Israel had saved enough 
from the high culture of its ancient days, Activity of mind and 
a readiness to learn were common to both nations ; and there 
weie in addition many purposes for which the greater purity of 
morals that distinguished Israel among many Asiatic nations 
could only be acceptable to the Greek rulers. But the gi owing 
fusion only brought the deeper-seated antagonisms between 
the nationalities and religions on either side into sharper 
collision. In breaking, therefore, the heavy shell which still 
covered Israel, and brmging in the largest amount of activity 
and freedom possible at the time, the Greek age forced the 
whole spirit which prevailed in this third stage of the history 
into the most violent labour and an attitude of the most ener- 
getic decision. If it was still possible for a gieafc independent 
nation to arise out of Israel, and a government prosperous at 
home and respected abioad out of the hagioeracy, this was 
the crisis at whic.h it must make its appearance. It was at this 
stage in its history that the requisite opportunity and conditions 
were supplied. 
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A. THE GHEEK AGE DOWN TO THE DECLINE OF THE 
PTOLEMEAN SUPREMACY B.C 332-200 


I. The Prevailing Peeling against the Heathen and 
THE Introduction op the Peast of PueIm. 


The first decades of this period passed away amid the cod- 
tinuous wars of Alexander and the still more devastating 
campaigns of his successors, which were little favourable to tihe 
fusion of the two nationalities. Beneath the tinsel of Greek 
culture the times were extremely disordered, and all the nations 
of Asia had much to suffer from the craving for new dominions 
and the perpetual wars of the successors of Alexander, whose 
own thirst for conquest was only quenched by death. This was 
the case, in particular, with the numerous petty nationalities 
on the great highway from Asia into Egypt to such an extra- 
ordinary degree that these forty or fifty years are an almost 
total void ill the memory and the history of Israel. During the 
whole of the time which intervened between Nabuchodrozzor 
and Antiochus Epiphanes, it was, indeed, so far from indepen- 
dent, and its fortunes were so closely interwoven with the many- 
coloured changes of foreign potentates, that it is not a matter 
of wonder if in a period of such length and yet such incessant 
confusion and so little serenity many separate spots in its 
recollection should have become extremely obscure. Nor, in the 
absence of any clear and continuous "thread, were the materials 
for any copious or coherent representation to be found, until 
Josephus attempted to fi^ll up the interval as well as he could 
by a narrative of the most broken and unsatisfactory character, 
derived from dim and scanty sources But in no case is the 
deficiency in Josephus so surprising as in this half century. 
It seems as though in the ceaseless change of the masters who 
hsd suddenly come upon it from a great distance, tlie nation 
had at length lost all heed for the names of the generals, 
satraps, and kings who invaded it. Even the accounts which 
we now possess from other quarters leave many points in this 
period in great obscurity, although iu default of an accurate 
knowledge of the events of the first fifty or sixty years after the 
Greek conquest much of the subsequent history, as it emerges 
into the light, remains far from intelligible.^ 


» Of Numum Chron , 1865, n pp 126 
gqq, 131 sqq That the fragment at- 
tached to the book of Baruch belonged to 
this period, and that the Psalms of Solo- 

VOL. V. 


mon may also he ascribed to it, is ex- 
plamed in tho Frojjh des A Bs iii p. 
267 sqq The language of Bai v 7 sq 
IS 111 reality an echo of Ps Sol xi. 5-7 ; 

Q 
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Immediately after the fall of Perdiccas, in the year 320 n o 
Ptolemy Lagi obtained possession of Phoenicia and Coele-Syria 
by espelling the satrap Laomedon. His next step, as a very 
abrupt statement informs us, appears to have been seize 
Jerusalem by cunningly making a sudden attack on a sabba . 
Both Judeans and Samaritans hesitated to submit themselves 
to the Egyptian sway, and not without reason, as at that time 
the empire of Alexander was still fairly in existence. In 
punishment for their resistance, however, the victor transported 
large numbers of captives and hostages from all parts of the 
country, some to Egypt and some to Phoenicia ; and besides 
these many seem to have been sold as slaves of war into 
wealthy Egypt.® Had the country remained from that time 
under the power of Ptolemy, it might, like Egypt, have enjoyed 
the wise and mild government of the century of the three first 
Ptolemies ; but Antigonus must soon have obtained possession 
again of the whole of Syria, until, in the year 312, after 
his victory near Gaza over Demetrius (Poliorcetes), son of 
Antigonus, and his reconquest of Tyre, Ptolemy occupied 
Jerusalem also a second time. On this occasion he seems to 
have acted with much greater mildness, so that many of the 
most highly respected and learned Judeans accompanied him 
voluntarily to Egypt, among whom was a member of the high- 
priestly family named Hezekiah, with whom Hecateus had 
much intercourse there.® Still, however, the sovereignty of 
southern Syria remained in dispute, which still continued in the 
year 302 B.O., when Ptolemy made another attempt to gain 
possession of the whole of Syria, but, before the battle at Ipsus, 
again retreated to Egypt. For a considerable time afterwards 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, seems to have held his ground in 


and the piece in question may hare been 
■written only a little while after this book 
of Psalms, and then translated into 
Oreek 

1 Jos Ant xii 1, following Agathar- 
chides. According to Jos Contr^Ap i 22, 
p 458, Agathar<$ides mentions the same 
thing again in another passage, hut no 
precise dates are supplied anywhere, so 
that we might conjecture that this treat- 
ment of Jerusalem by Ptolemy was sub- 
sequent to his victory at Gaza in 312 b c , 
since Diodorus, at any rate, fftst. xviii 
43, and Appian, Syr Hzsi In , say nothing 
about it But the words of Hecatseus, 
which will be adduced immediately, make 
it appear that he was, on the contrary, 
very well disposed on that occasion , and 
Eusebius, C^ron, ii. p. 225, also places the 


event at this point 

® According to the book of Aristeas at 
the ond of Haveihamp’s Josephus, ii p 
104 , and Jos Anf xn 1 , of the transpor- 
tations to PhfBnicieX we learn from Heca- 
tsBus, cited in Jos Cofiir Ap i 22, p 
456 When we reflect in addition that 
eveiy previous disaster of a similar kind, 
even in the latest years of the Persian 
period, had been followed by the tians- 
portation of a number of Judeans to 
Egypt (p 206 ), it IS easy to understand 
how Ptolemy Philadelphus could have 
liberated a hundred thousand Egyptian 
Jews; see the book of Ansteas, p. 165 , 
Jos Ant. xii 2, 2 sq 

® See the extracts from his work in Jos, 
OQ7iir. Ap, i 22, p, 455 
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Jerusalem and the Phoenician cities,^ hut at length his power 
gradually declined. Encouraged hy their connection with him, 
the Seleucidse were the next to put in a claim to the whole of 
southern Syria, which they were never subsequently willing to 
give up. The Ptolemies, however, got possession of it before 
them, and, in order to confer greater security on their Egyptian 
dominions, made protracted and successful efforts to maintain 
their occupation. This appears to have caused a very serious 
war, in which Ptolemy destroyed the walls of Jerusalem,^ to 
prevent the Syrians from establishing themselves there- As 
soon, however, as the country was permanently attached to 
began to enjoy under the Ptolemies, down to the days 
of Ptolemy IV. (Philopator), a freedom from disturbance, a 
happy tranquillity, and a beneficent and indulgent treatment, 
which gave a fresh impulse to its prosperity and individuality.'^ 
The fortunes of Jerusalem appear to have been almost 
invariably shared by Samaria ; but there are many signs that it 
was far less tranquil and more inclined to take the part of one 
master or the other, which can hardly surprise us, with a popu- 
lation so very mixed and so little consolidated. Isolated state- 
ments taken from the history of Alexander inform us that a 
Macedonian governor named Andromachus was cruelly burned 
to death by the Samaiitans in a popular rising, for which 
Alexander, on his return from Egypt, took an equally cruel 
revenge.^ Perdiccas is then said to have restored the city of 
Samaria again, which of course he may have done on his expe- 
dition against Egypt in 321 bo.; but Demetrius PoliorcStes (so 
we learn from another equally fragmentary account) destroyed 
it again about the year 297 b.c.'" The details of these events 

^ At this point our extant acco\ints are ^ According to the istatement in Appiaii 
entirely silent, strangely enough, how- Syr cap 1 See below, p 274 
ever, in the midst of all the confusion, ® How firmly southern Syria lemamecl 
Ben-Gonon (ii 23, p 154 Breith ) inserts m the undistmbed occupation of the three 
Demetrius Polioic^tes into the series of first Ptolemies may be infeired fiom the 
sovereigns of Palestine between the two many coins bearing their names which 
first Ptolemies — There is no reason were stiuck in Syrian mints , see Hubei 
whatevei for inf ei ring from the language in tlie Numismatio Chronicle^ 1862, p]) 
of Sulpicius Severus, Hist. Scuyi n 17, 160 sqq ,3 69 It is a noteworthy fac t , 

that Seleucus I occupied Judea and re- hovevei, that Jerusalem does not occiix 
ceived from it a yearly tribute of three amongst them 

hundred talents Into pre-Chiistian his- ■* Curt. Ruf iv 8 Euseb Chon ii p 
lory this writer has no clear insight at 223 

all: in this case he confounds Seleucus I. ® The pas'sage in Euseb Chon Ai7ii 
with Seleucus lY , as is shown in part ii, p 228, is not correctly tianslated , the 
from ch xxi and 1 Mace xi 28, and in true meaning is pi eserved by G Syncellus, 
part from the fact that in the passage Chronogr i p 5 19, 522 There is a veiv 
referred to he passes over the Ptolemies curious story in Abulfatch’s GArow (Panins’ 
entirely, and proceeds direct from Alex- Befeitorinm,! p 120 sqq) of a certain 
ander to the Seleucidse as sovereigns of Oiodus who was sent in the third year 
Judea aftei Alexander’s death by hi«. brotlier 
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are now "beyond our cognisance, but tbe general truth of these 
bald statements is confirmed by a proof drawn from an entirely 
different quarter. In the Maecabean period we hear a great 
deal about three Samaritan districts, which, together with an- 
other from Galilee, were attached to Judah, but might still 
be separated from it again.' They were named, respectively , 
Aphserema, Lydda, and Eamathem,® and were, in fact, the most 
southern districts of the former territory of Ephraun. Their 
situation made the Judeans very desirous to possess them, as 
Aphffirema, or rather Ephraim or Ephron, lay north-east, Lydda 
and Bamathem north-west and north, of J erusalem. Many had 
been the struggles for these border districts between the ancient 
kingdom of Judah and the kingdom of the Ten Tribes; * but 
there could he no contest of that kind in the times of the Macca- 
bees. We have, on the other hand, every reason to suppose 
that Alexander or some other of the earliest Greek kings took 
away these districts from the Samaritans by way of punishing 
them for some revolt, and attached them to Jerusalem. A 
special question also arose about the heavy expenses of the 
temple service, to which these districts, and, for another reason 
(as may be readily gathered from onr previous remarks),* a 
district of considerable extent in Galilee, were to contribute. 
By an easy exaggeration, this would justify Hecatmus in saying 
that Alexander had made Samaria tributary to Jerusalem.® A 
new and powerful impulse would thus inevitably be given to 
the national enmity between Jerusalem and Samaria; and all 
the Greek rulers who acquired power in these regions had a 
convenient means always at hand for threatening Jerusalem 
with a loss and enticing Samaria with a promise. 

The Greek revolution, then, in spite of all its rapid changes, 
brought with it no freedom to Israel, and the nation was obliged 
to accustom itself more and more to the idea of serving foreign 
kings and the necessity of accommodating itself to the various 
fortunes of distant rulers, as the Judeans dispersed outside the 

Philip Ptolemy (h« ooglit to be named G)t€CO-Jewi6liwoid-pUy(a& though it were 
Arrhidsetts) to plunder the Sdraantan a 6acred present for the ifew Jeiusalem) , 
temple hut his intention was fiustrated. see vol iv p 48 not& 3 

t 1 irace X, 30, 38, xi 28, 34, 67 , hut ** Ct vol iv pp 2, 3 

these passages must first be made mu- P. 97 sq 

tiially to expUiu each other, ® Jos Contr Ap n 4, p 472 , this is 

^ 1 Idacc. XI 34 Lydda is well known , at least the meaning of the words The 
Ramathem is the place named in vol u compulsory contribution to the temple at 

p 421, the exact sitiuition of which has Jeiusalem imposed on the Samantanb, 

not hitherto been discovered (for the pre- and transfeired by later writers (p 121 
sent Kamlah lies too dose by Lydda), «ofea)tothe age of Lwrius, finds its first 
1 e ‘ consecrated gift ’ has been explanation here, 
formed out oi a Hebrew proper name by a 
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holy land had long been in the habit of doing. The intrigues 
and the generally artificial and petty business which occupied 
the royal and vice-regal courts under the Persians flourished 
still more under the Greeks^ and numbers of those who were 
brought into connection with the courts were initiated into 
them. This inflicted great injury on the free and upright spirit 
which had characterised Israel’s past ; and threatened gradually 
to develope a nation which looked for salvation rather from 
propitious circumstances and the crafty acquisition of the favour 
of earthly potentates than direct from the hand of God himself. 
But this was counterbalanced by the proud consciousness pecu- 
liar to Judaism, which descended from an earlier time, and was 
now maintained with all the greater strength, of belonging to 
a higher race in this world, which had no need to submit to 
heathen follies, and ought not to do so. With this was com- 
bined a lively feeling that the nation was really destined for 
something better, which in its turn begot a deep sympathy for 
all the suffering inflicted by the heathen on the separate mem- 
bers of the community. As the worldly anxiety to bow as far 
as possible beneath the ruling powers increased even Among 
the more conscientious and those who were in other respects 
quite prosperous, the higher (it may even be said the Messianic) 
consciousness of the people hardened the more in its one effort 
to hold fast with the utmost tenacity to some at least of the lead- 
ing marks of the ancient true religion, and if necessary even to 
display them openly in public ; and the longer it was dispersed 
far and wide among the heathen, the more it was threatened, 
and the ofteiier it was oppressed, so much the wanner was the 
sympathy for all sufferings, which were considered unmerited, 
and so much the deeper the longing for ultimate reveng*e on 
the oppressors, which established themselves in many even of 
the noblest minds. Thus was formed a race of believers which 
grew up among the heathen, stiff and rigid in all the marks 
which were regarded as indispensable for a Judean, but in other 
respects adapting themselves to them in their intercourse with 
them, and eagerly availing themselves of their weaknesses. 
They endured much at their hands, but bent their thoughts 
craftily and continuously to mutual help and revenge in every 
way. Dispersed among them, they kept to themselves all the 
more tenaciously and warmly. They professed to humiliate 
themselves before God alone, they fasted and lamented pro- 
foundly before Him, but in reality they lost sight more and 
more of His living word, and submitted themselves to the 
chances of the world. They suffered much grave anguish and 
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persecution ; but at times, whenever any great and unforeseen 
good fortune befel them, they grasped it all the more greedily, 
and strove to forget all their woes in extravagant joy. Some, 
it is needless to say, were otherwise disposed ; but on the whole 
this became the prevailing tone of the nation, and determined 
all its views and purposes. 

Of this popular temper, which tended from this time forth 
to establish itself among the great number of those who endea- 
voured to remain loyal to the ancient religion, a striking 
monument is found in the book of Esther. This is the first 
production which attempts quite openly to glorify and per- 
petuate this temper ; and it leaves us doubtful which to wonder 
at the more, the candid frankness or the enchanting art with 
which it effects its object. Both features, however — the almost 
shocking nakedness and the beautiful and easy art of the 
representation — find their explanation in the new joy of growth 
with which this disposition could develope and exhibit itself 
without disturbance in the cheerful dawn of Greek freedom. 
‘That the book could not have been written earlier than the 
opening years of the Greek age is obvious. The author was 
still well acquainted with many of the customs of the Persian 
court, ^ and evidently denved the various Persian names which 
he nisei ts, from authentic sources.^ The knowledge necessary 
for this, however, he might quite well have acquired even in 
the period immediately succeeding the overthrow of the Persian 
empiie ; but the description of the empire of Xerxes himself is 
such as to imply that it has long ago disappeared, and it is here 
delineated with the earnestness and sympathy with which, in 
the early days of the Greek supremacy, men were fond of look- 
ing back to the splendour and glory of the flourishing Persian 
empire, ^from India to Ethiopia/ as a wonder that had already 
passed away. Jks to the particular fragment which this book 
places before us from the general history of Xerxes, or rather 
of Ins court, we must wait to see whether any documents are 
hereafter discovered which will confirm and elucidate this 
isolated court-story, with all its various details,® and, if so, to 

^ "W e cannot affirm more than this, fov most of the other proper names in the 

know^too little of thorn outside the book, the readings are very vaiions, the 

hXX spelt it sometimes Bovyahs, some- 

If Haman is called an Agagite (Esth times Tcoyaios On the other hand, it ap- 
111 1, 10, IX 24) in the sejj.se of 1 Sam pears from the remaiks dlieady made (p 
XV ,1 e* (vol in. p 37 sq.) an Amalekite, 212 note 6) that the name of Haman had 
as Josephus supposed, this would supply been meiely transferred into this nana- 
unmibtakahle eiidenee of invention. It tive out of an older one 
cannot be proved, however, that the The king Ahasuei us is certainly iden- 
author had any such idea of descent mhis tihed in the majoiify of Ihc JMSH. of the 
iuind, beside&j m the case of this, as of hXX, and hence by Iop‘»'phu& also, with 
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what extent. At present the only testimony which we possess 
about this court episode is this solitary little book, which was 
not written until about one hundred and fifty years after Xerxes. 
There may have been an enemy of the Judeans high in power 
at the Persian court; there may have been a Judean named 
Mordecai living at Susa, in the neighbourhood of the court, a 
strict believer, but with much worldly wisdom, who may have 
got into favour with Xerxes, and averted much evil from his 
co-rehgionists (Ezra and Xehemiah, as we have seen above, 
stood high in the favour of the son of this Xerxes), and his 
ward Hadassah-Esther may have afiPorded in the palace of the 
great king a pattern of a Judean woman who did not forget hei 
oppressed and pious people — all this is intrinsically possible. 
And it is quite certain that the Feast of Purim, i.e. the Feast 
of Lots or the Destiny-feast, really did take its origin among 
the Judeans in Persia, and was probably celebrated at first in 
Susa only, to commemorate the happy destiny of an unexpected 
deliverance from great danger through which the oommunit]^ 
there had formerly passed. This feast has even continued to 
bear its Persian name,^ and without some such occasion as this 
onr extant narrative could never have arisen or assumed its 
present form. It may further be clearly recognised that it was 
originally celebrated on the thirteenth of a month, though this 
did not perhaps correspond exactly with our llarch.^ At first 
purely local, it must, however, at an early period in the Greek 
age, have acquired a far wider significance, as though it might 


Artaxerxes, but clearly ■without sufficient 
reason The name would rather suggest 
to us the Median Oyaxares (pp 72 noteZ^ 
105 note 4), and many modern scholars 
have thought it necessary to have recourse 
to Median ting, because the book of 
Esther nowhere mentions the Judeans in 
Jerusalem and Judah, as though the 
Judeans were all of them still m exile. But 
it IS clearly the Persian, not the Median, 
empire which is described, and the absence 
of all allusion to Jerusalem causes no sur- 
prise when it IS remembered that the 
special object of the narrative was simply 
to bring out strongly the relation of the 
Judeans to the heathen If the king was 
Xerxes, the name of his consort Vashti, 
whom he divorced for her pride, reminds 
us somewhat in sound at any rate of the 
pioud Amestns, Herod ix 108 sqq That 
the Medo-Persian name Mordecai was 
borne by Jews is clear also from Ezr li 2 

* The Persian hah\^ (connected 

with the Lat might be pronounced 
dialectically or and this in the 


plural form, according to Hebiew usage, 
Lehrh 177e, might easily pass into 
In the majority of MSS of the EXX the 
word is transformed into the semi-Greek 
ppovpai, out of which Josephus makes 
fppovpatoi 

® Everything comes back to the thir- 
teenth of the twelfth month, Ad^r, and 
this IS everywhere brought into the 
sharpest prominence, iii. 7 (where the 
LXX still retain the clear and complete 
reading), zbid 13, viii. 12, ix. I, 17. An- 
other important transaction, also, which 
16 connect ed with the last decisive day, 
IS placed on the thirteenth day of the 
firfct month, iii 12, and a third on the 
twenty-third of the third month, viii 9 
If the thirteenth had not been fixed by 
genuine old tradition, the fourteenth 
would certainly have been named at once , 
for the preparatory * fast of Esther ’ which 
the modern Jews place on the thirteenth, 
following IX. 31, cf IV 1, 3, 16, is no- 
where clearly lequiied by the book to be 
kept on that day 
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be appropriately kept by all Judeans, wkerever tliey iiiiglit 
reside, as a feast of joy which might now almost take the place 
of the ancient Passover. The rejoicings over the deliverance 
from Egypt in their early days now gathered round their re- 
demption from the distresses of Persia ; and while the venerable 
festival of the spring was necessarily left in undisturbed dignity, 
as the ancient religion and the sacied law ordamed, it still seemed 
fitting to solemnise a similar feast with reference to the recent 
events more intimately affecting them, which should harmonise 
more closely with the disposition and feelings of the present. 
The Purim thus grew into a sort of preliminary celebration of 
the Passover. Occurring exactly a month earlier, it was placed 
on the same days, the fourteenth and fifteenth, which ancient 
usage had consecrated for the purpose.^ Even before the com- 
position of our book, it must have been kept with great interest 
in this light, ^ though it is plain that however high it may have 
stood in general favour, its celebration was purely popular and 
voluntary, and without the intervention of the priests, which 
our book, inoieover, nowhere prescribes.^ The story, then, 
might easily arise that on the thirteenth of the last month of 
the year, the same day which Hamaii, after long and scrupulous 
calculation, had superstitiously fixed upon, by casting lots m his 
heathen fashion, as the proper day for destroying the Judeans, 
the double lot had suddenly turned against him and in favour 
of Israel 5 and that at the special request of Esther in Susa, 
and as a special act of grace, Xerxes had permitted the people 
to celebrate a festival of revenge, winch did not come to an end 
till the fifteenth ; and this was the reason why the annual com- 
memoration was fixed to begin on the fouiteenth and conclude 
on the fifteenth. All these materials then the author had 
before him. What must be ascribed, however, individually to 
him is the workingup of these scatteied materials into a whole 
which accomplishes in the most beautiful and captivating* 
manner its prescribed design, viz. to compose, in the new spirit 


* This connection between the Pnrim 
Bind the Passover I explained as* early as 
1835, see the M 01 gmlmtdische Zeitscht. 
Ill p 415 The fact that it is not bioughfc 
into prominence in this book of the feast 
only proves that the Puiim had been cele- 
brated on the fourteenth long before it 
was Witten, a conclusion which other cir- 
cumstances also enable us to arrive at 
2 This important fact may be infeiied 
with certainty from the cursory mention 
of the village JT udeans who in their sim- 
plicity limited the feast to the fourteenth, 
■Without carrying it on to the fifteenth, ix. 


19, comp withvv 1-18, 20-32 
® J D JMichaelis once expressed sur- 
prise that in the account of the great 
victory over Hicanor, which, according to 
1 Mace vii 40-50, was won near Adasa 
on the thiiteenthof Ad^r, no mention was 
made of the feast of PAiim, and even 
threw out the conjecture that possibly the 
whole story of Esther might only have 
arisen out of that event He did not, 
h-owever, consider that it was only the 
fouiteenth which was then regularly kept, 
and that even with this the piiests had 
nothing to do. Ct. 2 Mace xv 36. 
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of the Greek age, a little book explaining and recommending 
the general celebration of this festival.^ In reality there is still 
much creative genius, even in this late work. If there were no 
Persian or Indian tales which might serve the author as patterns 
of charming representation,^ he must himself have created a 
style of narrative which certainly is as different from the old- 
Hebrew as night from day,® but which in its peculiar way 
cannot be more perfect. And if it is possible to glorify a dis- 
position which finds its noblest utterance in Esther’s words ; — 

‘ Oh ’ how could I enduie to see it? — the evil which is coming on my people ’ ’ 

‘ Oh ’ how could I endure to see it ? — the destruction of my kindied ' ’ * 


but whose actual glory is a violent aud bloody rev’enge on the 
heathen enemy, and even on his children, accompanied by 
scrupulous abstinence from all baser gain,® it cannot be done 
more beautifully and candidly than it is in this little book. It 
is in fact the marvellous freedom and frankness with which this 
wholly new form of the old national spirit suddenly stepped 
forth in all its completeness, which constitute its most notable 
and instructive features. But it proves that all the groat men 
of old had disappeared, and a new race had grown up who 
seem to have inherited nothing from their predecessors but the 
national name and the pride which was inseparable from it.® 
When this feast, although celebrated without the priests, 
had thus established itself in the popular favour, and the little 
book of Esther had so charmingly glorified the disposition 
appropriate to it, it was natural that the work should be very 
widely read, and gradually also eiilai'ged and altered. Theie 
are many signs that this process must have begun at an early 


^ This notion of a little Piiiini-book is 
actually found m the oldest of its names 
which we c.in point to historically, v 
iirKfroX.^ rap Opovpi/jt., ni the subscription 
of numerous MSS, of the LXX , the term 
‘letter,’ like certainly 

means nothing more than a shmt treatise 
on a paiticuUr subject, in the same way, 
the second book of Maccabees also is de- 
signated ’loiiSa rou MaKKa/3aiov Trpd^ewp 
(where Valckenar needlessly pro- 
posed to corxect to 

® The present state of our knowledge 
does not enable us to express any decided 
opinion on this snbj*ecfc. 

® Vol 1 p 196 sq. 

* Esth. yui. 6. 

' The thiice repeated addition 'buL on 


the spoil laid they not their hand,’ ix 10, 
15, 16 (in noble co itra&t to Haman, in 
9-11), reminds one forcibly of the inscrip- 
tion * property is sacred ’ on the shops of 
the Pans, Berlin, and Frankfoit revolii' 
tionists 

® As the book still exhibits so much 
cieative power, there are haidly any 
readily discernible echoes from earlier 
wntings to be found m it, only tho 
strange expression i 19, ix. 27, 

sounds like an echo from one of the latest 
songs, Ps cxlvui 6 The origin of the 
book cannot, however, be placed later 
than the period assigned in the text, as 
IS proved by the very diiferent spirit ex- 
hibited by the later reproductions of it, 
which themselves certainly belong to the 
last century Christ. 
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period ; ^ it was simply the common fate of all favourite popular 
books. Many later writers only thought well to elaborate 
single passages of the narrative ; ^ others preferred investing 
it with a wholly new and still more brilliant grace,^ The chief 
reason why many readers seem to have desired the book to be 
recast at a time when grave disasters had again habituated 
men to think more of God, was that they objected to the entire 
absence of his name from one end to the other.'^ This feeling 
gave rise to repeated additions and changes; and it was 
probably about the year 48 b.o. (judging by an old Greek 
subscription),^ certainly not later at all events, that a copy of a 
Greek redaction was taken from Jerusalem to Egypt, and there 
extensively circulated : a similar redaction was followed by 
Josephus. All these alterations, however, destroyed its origi- 
nal design and simple beauty, and thus betrayed their relatively 
much later age. In the meantime it was easy to transfer the 
idea of the festival whose celebration it glorified to any other 
loieign nation winch subsequently ruled over the Judeans ; and 
in one of these later recastings Hainan was transformed fiom 
a Persian mto a Macedonian, doubtless because after the Macca- 
bean wars the Macedonians were identified with ^ enemies of 
the Judeans.^ 

But the way was being gradually prepared for a change of a 
very different kind from any which the book of Esther leads 
us to anticipate. Powerfully favoured by circumstances, the 
intrusion of Greek culture and art could not he averted, and 
now demands our attention. 


* This nuy be gathered particuUily 
fiom the M S of the LXX and the Itdla 
(J E Eiitzsche has endeavoured to restoie 
two different Greek ledactions in the 
book of E20HP, Tm 1848 The MS 
whieh Josephus used also had many de- 
tails of Its own The larger additions 
separated by Jeiome and Luther do not 
exhaust these lator changes, which some- 
times extend scill further and can still he 
recognised To these must be added 
finally the many kinds of paraphiasmg 
and enlargement which the book under- 
went at a still later period, as may be 
seen from the Targums and other later 
Jewish hooks The only pecuhrinty of 
the Chaldean fragments of the book of 
Estiier published by He Rossi (m a se- 
cond edition at Tubingen, 1783) is a later 
addition of the prayers of Mordecai and 
Esthci , Of Jcfhrbh* dei Bthl Wi6$ xi p 
221 sq 

® The royal decrees lu particular wexo 
given in full. 


^ The chief instrument for this purpose 
was found in the \ isiou of Mordecai, with 
which everything was to begin and con- 
clude 

‘As the above-named Chaldean frag- 
ments show 

® This Greek translation and icdacbion 
proceeded according to this from a certain 
Lysimachus in Jeiusalem, and w.ts earned 
dovra to Egypt in the fourth yoai of 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra (that is, if the 
last Cleopatra is meant, about 48 b c , 
which, however, was the year when tins 
Ptolemy died) by a Levite Hositheus and 
his son Ptoh’iny The tenor of this sub- 
scription IS 1 emarkably circumspect, and 
there seems no reason to doubt its hi&toii- 
cal charactei If it could bo proved that 
Ptolemy Philom^toi was intended, as 
Hody and Valckenar, de ArihiohuXo, p 61, 
suppose, the subscription would fall m the 
year 178 b c , but this can hardly be esta- 
blished 
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II. The Influx of Greek Culture and Art, 


This was promoted by the Greek dominion itself, whether 
its centre was in Egypt or in Northern Syria, and its force was 
increased by the proximity in which Alexandria and Antioch 
now la}’’ to Jerusalem and Samaria. But a host of other im- 
portant causes contributed to the same result. 

Eirst among these must be placed the Macedonian thirst 
for glory and power, combined with the Greek industry and 
love of colonising, which covered Palestine,^ like other con- 
quered countries, with new cities erected in the most attractive 
localities, restored many which had fallen into rum during the 
previous destructive wars, supplied them more or less with 
Greek manners and institutions, and, through ever}'- fiesh 
opening for its extensive commerce, spread the Greek spirit 
too. A survey of the Greek dominion, ivhich lasted for nearly 
three centuries from the conquest of Alexander, shows us at 
length the whole of Palestine sown with Greek names of cities, 
places, and streams, due in no small degree to the Greek craving 
to perpetuate its memory in public names. Many of the original 
names have been merely Grecised with easy changes arising 
out of various kinds of word-play, which, in the case of names 
in the district of Judah, clearly exhibit the desire to convey the 
idea of their peculiar sanctity.^ The special circumstances 
under which various Greek settlements were established are in 
many cases extremely obscure; moreover, this branch of the 
subject finds a more appropriate place in general history. It 
is clear, however, that many of these erections and restorations 
belong to the early days m which the Macedonian- Greek passion 
for founding new cities was at the height of its energy. Many 
things seem, it is true, to have been ascribed to Alexander 


^ This Darae, evidently oiigmating in 
Egypt, becomes fiom this time the general 
designation In spelling it, the Greeks 
probably had in their minds the word 
iraAof, old, but the full name was origin- 
ally the Syrian Palestine, i e the Philistine 
land belonging to Syria, as the Egyptians 
in the Persian age naturally described the 
whole of southern Syria by the name of 
the country of the Philistines immediately 
adjacent to themselves Herodotus cer- 
tainly heard the name used m this sense 
in Egypt, and applies it in the same way 
foi the first time mi 105 , cf ii. 106, in 
5, vii 89. 

- Cf. thelormations'UpoooXv/tft, 


the river *UpofJi.d^, and A<(>aipepa, p 228 
The stages of this progress may he esti- 
mated from the fact that ^lepoffSKviia does 
not occur in the LXX or Aristotle, but is 
found in the fragments of Hecatseus, 
Eupolemus, Lysimachus, and Agathar- 
chides, as we now have them, and some- 
times one name is used sometimes the 
othei in the Apocrypha and the New Tes- 
tament (in which latter their use is fre- 
quently determined intentionally by deli- 
cate differences) And yet the LXX have 
*Upo^daK for Jeruhbaal, vol ii p 380 sq , 
and Philo always calls Jeiusalem simply 
Hieropolis. 
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merely by tlie piejiuiuptioii of a later time. The important 
city of Grerasa, for example, on the east of the Jordan, which 
certainly has no historical existence till this period, was said 
to have been founded by the old men (Greek Oeronies) whom 
Alexander left behind there.' We have already, however, 
adverted to the restoration of Samaria by Perdiccas.^ In the 
extreme north the ancient Dan® gave way to a new heathen 
Paneas.'* In its neighbourhood a city named Seleuceia, at the 
northern end of the Lake of Jordan, was subsequently inhabited 
also by Judeans.® Another, Philoteria, unknown to us at a 
later date, at any rate under this name, flourished in the third 
century on the lake of Galilee.® Pella and Dion, on the east 
of the Jordan, betray their origin by their purely Macedonian 
names, the former, among others, being ascribed to Antigonus.^ 
In the same region the ancient Eabbath- Ammon was rebuilt as 
Philadelphia by Ptolemy IL, and in the south Ar-Moab, as 
Areopolis. Hippus, Gadara, Scythopolis, all with Greek sound- 
ing names, lying together in the southern district of the Lake 
of Galilee, are subsequently reckoned entirely as Hellenic cities,® 
and must, therefore, have been essentially transformed by Gieek 
institutions. In Ptolemais, which subsequently occupied so 
important a place in Jewish history, one of the first Ptolemies 
revived the ancient Accho, the important harbour south of 
Phoenicia. Still further south some one erected Stratdiios-. 
Pyrgos, which was afterwards destined to become so celebrated 
as Csesarea-upon-the-Sea ; and between this and Joppa, also 
upon the coast, lay Apollonia, which boasted of having been 
founded by Seleucus.^ In the far south, after its conquest and 
destruction by Alexander, Gaza again rose in glory as a Hellenic 
city ; and at no great distance, Anthedon” on the coast, and 
Arethusa'2 ia the interior, disclose by their names their entiiely 


* See the Et^mol Mag under the word, 
and a MS passage in Reland’s Pal p 
806 

P 227 

® Seevol. 11 p 289 sq 
^ Or Paneion, from a temple of Pan, 
subsequently Caesarea Philippi it is still 
called B4nj4s in the Arabic pronunciation 
of the present day, and probably lies at 
some distance east of the ancient Ban. 

^ Jos Bell Jud, 11 20, 6, iv 1, 1 
® Polyb H%st Y 70 
^ G Syncellus, Chron i p 620 
^ On the two first see Jos Bell Jud n 
6, 3, Ant xvii 11, 4, and Vit 65 On 
ficythopolis see above p 89, and Eckhel, 
Boot Num in 439 This place even 
boasted of a descent from Bacchus, and in 


fact all Palestine -was proud of its wine , 
Pliny, Hist Nat v 16, ^olmns, Polyhibt, 
cap 45, cf Tacit Hist v 5 
® The situation of the city is more ac- 
curately stated m Pliny, v 14 and Jos 
Ant.'K.m 15, 4 than in the ReZZ Jad i 8, 
4 , according to Appian, Syr cap 67, Se- 
Icucus I founded it, unless some other 
town of this name is intended, for Appian 
expressly omits Phoenicia from among the 
countiics occupied by Seleueus 

According to Jos Ant xvn 11,4, cf 
xin 13,3, Arrian, Alexandria fW 27, 
ad fin 

“ Jos Ant xin 13, 3 , 15, 4 , xiv. 5, 3 , 
Plin Hist Nat v 14. 

Jos Bell Jud, 1 7, 7, Ant. xu. 4, 4. 
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Greek character It is only within the narrower limits of the 
Judeans proper that we fail to find in these centuries any such 
Greek settlements, in any case a notable sign of the time ; but 
the purely Judean districts are surrounded by others which had 
experienced the Greek transformation, and their own inability, 
also, soon afterwards to resist the same influences will appear 
further on. 

Whilst Macedonian- Greek civilisation was thus shutting up 
the ancient Canaan more and more closely in its venerable 
centre, and pressing upon it more and more severely, the 
violent convulsions which accompanied the storm of Alexander 
and even continued to vibrate long after it, drove the remnants 
of the ancient people of Israel more vehemently than any other 
outside the bounds of Greece into the disturbances which led to 
the confused intermingling of the nations, far and wide. By 
this time Israel had learned,^ like the Greeks, to live an un- 
settled and wandering life on the earth, and to travel in any 
direction whither gam or necessity summoned them ; and it is 
remarkable to observe how the wide diffusion of the Greeks was 
now followed by a similar dispersion of the Judeans and 
Samaritans , nay, it may even be said that the earlier shocks 
were now suddenly succeeded by one of far greater violence, 
which tended to scatter Israel over a wider and wider area. 
Fresh masses of the posterity of Israel were constantly being 
driven out into the wide world, which was then becoming wholly 
Greek; and the inhabitants of the mountains of Israel, and even 
the Judeans settled in the east, still maintained enough strict- 
ness of character, as well as aptitude for war, to render them 
useful in many ways to the Greek kings. Alexander is said to 
have transported some eight thousand Samaritans as a guard to 
the Thebais,® and to have employed Judean soldiers also in his 
armies.® Ptolemy L, who carried so many prisoners to Egypt,'* 
is said to have placed thirty thousand of them armed as gar- 
risons in the fortified places, and conceded to them the Mac do- 
nian Isopolity (equality of rights).'^ About the same time, and 
under almost the same conditions, Seleucus I. NTicator removed 
a number of Judeans who had served their time under him into 
several of the many new cities founded by him, particularly 
into his new capital of Antioch, where the subsequent history 


» P 4 sqq 

2 According to Jos A7it xi 8, 4, 

® Ibid xi 8, 6, and Hecatseus, m Jos 
Contr Ap i 22, p 457. 

< P 226 

® Sec the book of Arisleas and Jose- 


phus, as cited above, p 226 7iote 2 Ac- 
cording to the statement in Jos Cmttr, 
Ap u 4, Ptolemy removed a portion of 
these Judean troops into the fortified 
posts of i2y\ ene 
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always points to a large community of Judeans.^ On most of 
these points our information is extremely scanty, and derived 
almost entirely from later writers, and we might, therefore, be 
tempted to question its trustworthiness, since at a later period 
(as we shall see by-and-by) the Judeans made strenuous efforts 
to obtain exemption from all military service under heathen 
rulers, and had already, under the Persians,^ shown little in- 
clination for it. It is, however, to be considered that weariness 
of the Persian dominion and the new Greek liberty might make 
them at first strongly disposed in favour of it, and it will 
appear further on that under Greek rulers in later times also, 
whenever they discerned any advantages in military service, 
they eagerly sought for it. Antiochus the Great transferred two 
thousand Judeans from Mesopotamia and Babylon, because he 
could count upon their loyalty, into the seditious countries of 
Lydia and Phrygia.^ Numbers, however, as the passion for 
trade grew far stronger than it had ever been before, speedily 
emigrated voluntarily into Greek cities ; and the new Alexandria, 
in particular, by the extremely favourable combination of cir- 
cumstances which it presented, attracted at an early period, 
under Ptolemy nay, according to one statement,® under 
Alexander, immediately after its foundation, a constantly 
increasing multitude of Judean immigrants. — The Samaritans 
seem to have spread still more rapidly, as is shown by the 
tradition about the eight thousand Samaritans in Alexander’s 
army.® Large bodies of them settled in a very short time in 
Alexandria and other parts of Egypt, and there they maintained 
themselves in exclusive communities with considerable numbers 
till late in the Middle Ages.^ But both Samaritans and Judeans 
carried with them their mutual enmities and perpetual disputes 
even there.® 

It is somewhat difidcult to survey all the foreign cities and 
countries to which the Judeans, with the Samaritans often 
close at their side, spread during these centuries, and wlioj-e 
they made themselves settled homes. Even befoie Alexander, 

* Jos. Ant xii 3, 1 ’'On this point oiar most satibfactoiy 

* P. 118 information is derived from the Arabic 

® Jos Ant XU 3, 4 writers, who minutely describe the coudi- 

* Jos. Ant xii. 1 , Hecaiseus in Jos tion in which they were in their day, see 

Cmtr Ap 1 . 22, p 455. Makrizl, &e. 

® Jos, Bell Jud 11 18, 7, Contr Ap ii, * According to Jos Ant xm. 3, 1, ef 
4, cf. Curt Bnf iv 8, Philo and Jose- xu 1, neither side earned its mortal 
phus certainly speak of the relations of enmity so far as the royal judgment seat 
the Judeans to these first Greeks with until Ptolemy Philomitor, while Abul- 
some grandiloquence, but they do not m- fatch’s Samdritan Chronicle represents 
vent simple traditions. Ptolemy Philadelphub as deciding their 

^ P 237. disputes 
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many were already living dispersed among tlie lieathen in all 
quarters.^ Prom the countries beyond the Euphrates and 
Tigris, where large numbers had continued to reside ever since 
the Assyrian and Babylonian days, and had long been 
naturalised, they spread one by one, very soon after the 
victorious expeditions of Alexander, Seleucns, and Antiochus 
the Great, into the remoter regions of the east, as far as Tndia. 
and China. At the present day, however, it is difficult to 
trace these movements historically, and they were certainly not 
undertaken by any large numbers. The main stream of the 
dispersion ran on this as on other occasions through the 
dominions of the ruling nation, first of the Macedonian-Greeks 
and then of the Romans. Many settled in Phoenicia and 
northern Syria, particularly in the numerous towns founded or 
renovated in these regions by the Greeks. The most attractive 
place was the Seleucian capital, Antioch but Damascus and 
the districts dependent upon it subsequently gathered in a 
great many.® In Asia Minor, which was then rapidly becoming 
almost wholly Greek, numbers of Judeans were to be met with in 
almost every part, but their principal places of resort were the 
wealthy and, for the most part, very independent commercial 
cities on the western coast, such as Ephesus, Pergamus, Miletus, 
Sardis, Laodicea, Adramyttium (Hadrumetum) and Halicar- 
nassus."* Prom Asia Minor, however, it was easy to pass north- 
wards and westwards to the countries on the Euxine as far as 
the Tauric peninsula, to Thrace, Macedonia,’ and further still.® 

> Some merely cursory and very gene- cities of Thessalonica, Philippi, &e In 
ral lists of such countries may be seen m most cases nothing is known of the exact 
Philo, ad Cat cap 36, n p 587, time at which any community was formed, 
Acts 11 9-11, VI. 9, and also in 1 Macc. theie was one even in Panticapseum on 

XV 22 sq— The youthful essay of John the Tauiic peninsula as the words 

Pemond on the history of the spread of wpoffcvx^ and (rwaycay^ r5>y 'tovBalwv 
Judaism from Cyrus to Titus (Leipzig, Jnsorr Graec vol ii p 155, cf p' 

1789) has no longer any scientific value lOOo, conclusively prove (cf E Cm tins m 

2 Seep. 237, 2 Macc iv 36-^0, Jos the Grotting Nachtwhfen,, 1864, p 161) 
Ant xn 3, 1, Contr Ap ii 4, Bell Jud In such cases our knowledge is confined 
vn 3, 3 , 5, 2 , Acts xi 19 sqq. According to the geneial fact that Judeaii-Greek in- 
to Jos Bell Jud vii 5, 2, the rights of scnptions, at any rate -when set up by 
the Judeans m Antioch were publicly re* Judeans themselves, cannot possibly be 
corded on bronze tables, and this was also later than the war of Titus, still less than 
done m Alexandria and elsewhere. that of Hadrian 

» Jos Bell Jud w 20, lsq,Yii 8,7, ® On the early dispersion of the Judeans 

Acts IX 22 It is certainly these Judeans in the most noitherly Greek cities on the 
who under subsequent circumstances are Black Sea, cf L Stephani in the BidUtin 
called Arahiam, Acts nil de SAcad, de 8t Bitershourg, 1860, pp. 

* See the decrees referring to such 244 sqq, Ileidenheim’s Fiertelgcthrssc^' 
cities in Jos Ant xn 3, 2,xiv 10,11-25, 1866, p 353, and Ohwolson’s Knmz^che 

XVI 6, 1-4, 6-8 , Cic Pro L Flaco cap. Grabinsokriften, pp 59 sq , 71 sq., 93, 123 

28, and the well-known passages in the sq [Also Theological B^view, Oct 1868 
New Testament pp 463 sqq — Ti'ansl ] ’ 

® Especially to the new commercial 
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Many settlements, also, were certainly formed at a very early 
date on the islands between Asia and Europe, as on Cypins, 
Enbcea, and Crete, on Delos and Cos, to which last the 
Babylonian Judeans once removed their treasures for secunty 
in troubled times and in Greece itself such commercial cities 
as Corinth possessed special attractions. Nowhere, however, 
did they settle in such large masses as in Alexandria. At the 
tune of Philo® the Judeans residing in Egypt were estimated at 
about a miUiou : in the new Greek capital, however, they formed 
almost two-atths of the vast population, which was oontinuaLly 
on the increase.^ Prom Egypt they also spread at an early 
date further westward along the coasts of_ Africa, md settied 
m peculiar strength in Gyrene < and other cities of the Pentapolis, 
such as Berenice.’ The Arabian conntries, as far as Ethiopia, 
received many, some of whom came from Palestine and Syrm, 
and some from Egypt doubtless under the first Ptolemies. In 
some of the cities, however, where Greek civilisation prevailed, 
the Judean population became at length so abundant that, ac- 
cordin<y to the somewhat exaggerated expression of Philo,’' it 
seemed almost to fill the whole Roman world, and rival in num- 
bers its native inhabitants.— In Rome itself, which originaUy 
lay outside the Grecian world, it was not until later that a 
community gathered together, a special impulse being given to 
it by the removal thither of a large body of captives after the 
wars of Pompey and other generals. Once formed, however, a 
hundred other causes made it ^ow with very great rapidity, so 
that it comprised more than eight thousand Judeans, quite in- 
dependently of the Samaritans, who settled there also in great 
numbers.® And this formed a starting point for further exten- 
sion to the west.® . . . , . 

But wherever the Judeans went, they carried with them their 
ancestral faith, and the peculiarly tenacious and inflexible pride 
which was so closely knit with it. They were conscious of 
being raised above the thousand forms of heathen superstition, 
and accordingly felt themselves everywhere impelled among the 


^ According to the view of Jos Anf 
XIV 7 2, on Delos and the surrounding 
islands see xiv 10, 8 It is curious that 
few Judeans seem to have resided in 
Rhodes, as was> also the case with Car- 
thage, yet this IS not more surprising 
than that they should fail to make any 
fchow in modern times in England 

2 Philo, Contr, Flaca voL n p 623 s>q 

3 This can at any rate he inferred with 
tolerable certainty from rhe description in 
Philo, p 525 


^ Jos Oofiilr Ap 11 4, 6, Ant 7, 2, 
XVI 6, 5, Bell Jud \ii 11, 1 , cf Acta xi 
20, XI 11 1, Mark xv 21 

® Cf the decree of the elders of the 
city of Berenice, published from an iiiscrip* 
tiou in Mdffei’s Mvseum Veronese, p 325 
sq 

® Cf Acts viii 27 
Vol 11 i)p 623 sq , 577 sq , 582 
® Jos Ant xvii 11, 1 , Philo, ad 
Cai cap 23, 11 p 668 sq 
» Ci. Rom XV, 24, 28. 
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lieatlien to maintain or aspire after a certain elevation of life, 
especially when they came to be sought for by so many 
potentates of the time. When the Judeans serving in Alex- 
ander’s army Ayere set in Babylon to assist in restoring the 
temple of Belus, they obstinately refused ; and those AVho lived 
in Palestine destroyed all the altars which the first Macedonians 
tried to erect in their country.^ — With this pride, however, was 
combined a sort of scrupulous industry and assiduous labour 
natural to all who enjoy a higher civilisation or religion, as soon 
as they find themselves isolated among strangers and thrown 
almost exclusively on their own activity and the desire to 
mate rapid gains by the freest and most extensive commerce 
visibly increased among these scattered Judeans to a greater 
degree than we have already observed it,® If, in addition, they 
wished to maintain their ancient national customs, so far as they 
appeared inseparable from their religion, such as the celebration 
of the sabbath and other days, the choice of particular kinds of 
food, &c., they were obliged always to strive after a certain 
freedom and singularity of life among the heathen. The 
tendency of these very different impulses and wants was to make 
the scattered Judeans among the Greeks, and in the same way 
at a later day among the Eomans, strain every nerve to secure 
the utmost civil liberty and respect, in which to a great extent 
they actually succeeded. As the immigrants at this time at- 
tached themselves closely to the ruling Macedonians, they ac- 
quired in Alexandria from the very first the Isonomy or Isopolity, 
i.e. equality of all civil rights with the ruling people, and they 
strove jealously to maintain this under all circumstances.^ 
They thus stood above the mass of the people of Egypt^ and 
possessed liberties and honours denied to the latter.® Their 
position in Alexandria served as the type for other cases. In 
Antioch, on the Orontes, and in all the larger Greek and 
Macedonian cities, they always sought for the same privileges, 
and succeeded in obtaining them so generally and so early in 


’ Hecatseus, in Jos, Co?iir. Ap i, 22, airo 7 pa 4 >^ or cf. iv. 14 sq., vi, 38 sq , 

p 456. vii 22 Alexandrian, i e higher, rights 

2 The position of the Armenians has were strictly distinguished from the ordi- 
heen very similar since ancient times, so nary Egyptian, and the same was the 
also of the Bannians, and the Chinese out- ease in other cities ; cf Philo li p 526 , 

side China. It is foolish to suppose that Jos. Sell Jud ii 18, 7, Ant xvi 6, 1, 

the Jews have been the only people who xix. 6, 2, xx 8, 7, 9 Those who were 

have preserved their peculiar charac- thus privileged were also called iyyevets, 

teristics throughout a wide dispersion. xngemi/i^ Jos Ant xvi 2, 5 

® P 8 * An instance of this which, though 

•* The opposite to Isopolity IS Laography, insignificant in itself, implies a great 
admission among the by mere counting deal, is given by Philo, vol ii. p 528, 
of heads, 3 Macc ii, 28, 30, iii 21 , on the 

VOL. V. K 
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tlus new phase of universal history, that they were not 
altogether without ground for their subsequent boast of the 
Symmachy (alliance) which had from the first subsisted between 
them and the conquerors.* In consequence of this they en- 
deavoured in every city to secure a magistracy of their own, to 
form an exclusive community not merely for their religious 
duties but even for everything relating to tares and property, 
and to have all their internal disputes, whether about sacred or 
civil matters, adjusted within their own limits. In each town 
of any size, accordingly, they constituted a Politevma, i.e. an 
organised community with a large body of Geronies (senatOTs), 
a smaller number of ArchoTis (executive officers),® and a chief 
who in a country of importance might even bear the titk and 
dignity of an Ethnareh, or national prince : * in Alexandria he 
was generally designated Alabarch.® The honoimable privileges 
in a Greek city included in particular participation in aU public 
celebrations, plays, games, exhibitions of gladiators,® &c.— This 
struggle on the part of the Judeans resident among the 
heathen for higher respect, liberty, and independence, was so 
vigorous, and the air of the Greek age so mild, that even those 
who had been at first transported as prisoners or slaves almost 
everywhere regained their freedom, just as at a later day the 
community at Eome was formed chiefly out of the Uberii settled 
on the further bank of the Tiber. ^ 

As, however, the unity of the worship of Jahveh was now 
maintained in the strictest manner by the one great sanctuary 
in Jerusalem, the Judeans, who were thus dispersed everywhere, 
were united by a very close tie to their original fatherland and 
its great capital as their true metropolis.® "Wherever there was 


‘ 3 Mace. lu 21, t 81, vi 25, com- 
pared with the narratives already quoted 
about Judean troops under the first Greek 
kings EvenAntiochusII (Theos) favoured 
them, Jos Ant xii 3, 2 

* How the synagogue put in its claims 
on the civil property of the separate mem- 
bers is also shown by the inscription of 
Panticapseum, which will be discussed 
furtber on |[In the German ed*] 

® This 18 most clearly recognised from 
Philo, u p 627 sq, 634 In conse- 
quence of the Isonomy Judean Archons 
could of course be chosen for the general 
city magistracy. Thus, according to the 
inscription above referred to (p 240 
note 5), among the nine Archons in 
perenice one at lea'^t was a Judean 

^ Jos Bell vii 3, 3, Ant, xix 6, 2, 
and Strabo, xiv 7, 2 

5 Jos Ant, xviii. 6, 3, 8, 1 , xix 6, 1 , 


XX 6, 2, 7, 3 The name in this form 
seems to imply that he was also respon- 
sible to the king for the correct laising 
of the taxes, and is also found in inscrip- 
tions, as in the Corp InbCit Crrceo vol. 
111 . p 146 , the spelling Arabarches in Cic 
Ad Ait 11 1 7 (though it is doubtful) and 
Juv Sat, 1 130 sounds as though the 
Judeans and other petty nations in the 
east were reckoned among the Arabians, 
which at first perhaps seemed very in- 
genious, but can only be a misconeoption 
The word seems to have been of Carian 
origin. 

® Cf 2 Macc iv 0-20, Jos Ant xiv 

10, 6 

^ Philo, n pp 633, 66$, Acts vi 9 
(which is to be explaiied in this way), 
Tac Ann, ii. 85 

® Vol IV pp. 225 sq , 237 sqq 
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a sufficient number of them to bear the expenses they could 
erect what in Egypt and elsewhere among the heathen were 
called prayer-houses, or, as they were ordinarily termed in 
Palestine, meeting-houses (synagogues).^ Here they might 
assemble for united prayer, and be edified by instruction from 
the holy scripture. Eor this purpose they might appoint 
speakers and teachers among themselves, and organise all 
their proceedings with great independence ; but the sacrifices 
and gifts of all descriptions required by the law could only be 
offered in the sanctuary at Jerusalem. The close connection 
established between the hagiocraey and a school of trained 
interpretation of the Bible and teaching of the law, which from 
the time of Ezra had its principal seat in Jerusalem, rendered 
this the sacred centre from which all the minuter ordmances 
a.Ti.1 decisions concerning religious duty were constantly issued 
into all heathen countries ; and this bond of union was neces- 
sarily tightened, and a stricter watch kept over the remotest 
Judeans, to counteract the danger to which every Judean ele- 
ment was exposed of evaporating when it was so widely dis- 
persed. Thus, in a certain sense, there now arrived an age 
when, as one of the most ancient prophets had foretold,® the 
‘ law and justice ’ of the true God went forth from the hill of 
Zion into all the world , and the pilgrimages of foreign Judeans 
to the feasts at Jerusalem, which were evidently regarded with 
great satisfaction and favour by the priests, afforded on a small 
scale a prelude to the universal dominion of this religion over 
the whole world. 

These relations, it is true, when they had assumed a more 
settled shape and subsisted for some time, might lead in many 
ways to the most injurious complications with the heathen; 
and we shall see further on how destructive was the final issue 
of the germs implanted now. Those who did not stand on the 


* The name ProseucM m ordinal^ 
Greek, and hence also in Hellenistic 
usage (as in the decree of the Haliear- 
nassians, Jos Ant xit 10, 23, cf. 24, in 
Philo, 11. pp 568 sq , 591 sq ; Jos Vit 
cap 54 , Juv. Sat iii 296), denotes what 
IS otheiwise called a synagogue Cor- 
responding to the word JiDJD this name 
occurs for the most part only in the Hew 
Testament But among the Hellenists 
and heathen the only name for the com- 
munity itself as a legitimate association 
was flTwayw'yij, as is clear from the in- 
scription in the Corp Tnscrr Grtsc, toL 
11 p 1006, where irpotrevxjl first of all 


occurs twice to denote the place, and then 
(rvvayioyfj is used for the community (m 
the second passage ^e ought probably to 
read ^ ‘rrpoo'evx^ dcovelas re Kal rrpotre- 
raip-fiffecos, i e the holy place for prayer 
as well as for friendly meeting) In fact, 
the name ‘ place of prayer’ is a common 
one, used consequently for the most part 
among heathen and in heathen countries, 
not in Palestine It is, however, clear 
from Acts xvi, 13 compared with xvii 1 
sq. , that places which had not the usual 
appearance or importance of synagogues 
were designated as Proseuchse. Compare 
also vol. ill p 210 note 1. 

2 Joel, see Is. ii 2-4, Mic iv. 1-4. 
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same footing, for instance the native Egyptians, soon began to 
envy the privileged Jndeans, and this jealousy was increased 
by 4e fact that they did not, like the Greeks, maintain their 
power by the sword.' The contributions for the temple, to be 
paid annually by every male,'' and the more voluntary 
offerings besides,* were collected in every foreign country as 
carefully as taxes, and stored op in a safe place until they could 
be conveyed to Jerusalem in solemn procession (byHieropompi)."* 
This naturally aroused the complaints of the heathen, who re- 
garded it as a taxation of their country by foreigners, especially 
as the wealth of the numerous merchants of Judean origin still 
went on increasing.® It must, however, be observed that it was 
not till later that complaints of this kind broke out with any 
vehemence, when other causes of a very different character had 
embittered the feelings of both parties. In the first century of 
Greek rule Judeans and Greeks lived very peaceably side by 
side; and this rendered the influence of the civilisation of the 
latter on the former all the more powerful and uninterrupted. 

Moreover, the humanity of many of the ruling princes, and 
the high culture of their principal servants and friends, contri- 
buted not a little during the same period to spread the love of 
Greek art, language, and culture, among the Judeans. Eore- 
most among these was Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, whose long, 
peaceful, and prosperous reign, whose love of wisdom, and whose 
goodness, Judeans no less than Egyptians and Greeks had 
reason to extol. The story related by Josephus that on the 
advice of his powerful court oflScers, Anstaens, Andreas, and 
Sosihius, he set free at the public expense more than one 
hundred thousand Judeans who were scattered on Egyptian 
estates, and were in part the descendants of slaves carried 
captive long before, rests only on the fanciful descriptions of the 
book of Aristeas;® but the fact itself, independent of the form 
in which it is presented there, is not improbable, for subsequent 
history contains no further mention of Judean slavery in Egypt. 
Even in the Roman period Philo of Alexandria allowed no op- 
portunity to pass in all his voluminous writings for praising the 
goodness as well as the greatness of this prince. 

> Thu. appears glaringly enough from very violent language by Cicoro, Pio L 

Philo’s writings, De Leg ad Cat and /» Flaoco, eap 28, who gires eomeemious 
Flace. details, as also by Tae Hi'it. v 5 

> P 166 * Cf. the description m Philo, n p. 

• Philo includes them all under the 678. 

Tery innocent and general name of fifst- * Cf Philo, ii p 564, Jos. A.tii xiv 

hngSi a. pp. 568 S(i, .578, 591 7, 2 

sq , elsewhere clearer language is em- ‘ .Tos Ant xii 2, 2 sq 

ployed by Josephus, Aid xviii 9, J , and 
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A furiher cause which, it seemed, ought to bring the ancient 
city of Jerusalem, so recently restored to its position, into closer 
connection with separate Greek states, was to be found in a kind 
of international intercourse. The traces of it which we can still 
recover are certainly very feeble and strangely concealed, yet 
closer investigation brings them to light clearly enough. During 
this period, Antigonus, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, sub- 
jugated Macedonia, and united with the Seleucidse to oppress 
Greece. Sparta, however, under its enterprising king Areius,' 
was desirous of regaining its freedom with the support of the 
Ptolemies, and, by despatching a special ambassador, Demo teles, 
further sought the friendship and alliance of the high-priest in 
Jerusalem. This intercourse of the petty nations which turned 
towards him, and were more or less dependent on him, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus seems to have regarded favourably. A similar 
alliance mnst have been sought at the same time by the king- 
dom of Pergamus, then rising in the struggle with the Seleucidie. 
Smaller nations which desire leagues of this kind for mutual 
help are fond of try mg to establish their ‘ brotherhood ^ on a 
historical basis. In those days discovery of such primeval con- 
nections was treated as a very easy task, and so somehow a 
relationship of the Spartans and Pergamites to the Judeans 
through Abraham must have been made out, aud employed as a 
pretext, although it is difficult for us to specify the reasons on 
which it was supported,^ This intercourse must at any rate 
have been developed far enough to allow of au attempt being 
made to resume it under the first Asmonean princes after it had 
been long interrupted ; aud it is not until this period that we 
know any particulars about it.^ 


^ According to Diodorus, xx 29, he 
came to the throne b o. 309, and reigned 
for^y-four years, among his enterprises 
was a war in Crete 

^ As the Kittim, who were not con- 
nected with Shem and Abraham, Gen 

X 4, Num xxiv 24, were now interpreted, 
according to 1 Macc i 1, vm 5, to be 
Macedonians, they perhaps found the 
Pelasgi in Eber’s son Peleg, Gen x 25, 

XI 16, and referred the name to separate 
Greek nationalities, like the Sparcans or 
Pergamites — to the former because the 
whole Peloponnesus had formerly been 
called Pelasgia (Nicolaos Dam apud 0 
Muller, Fragm. Hut Gr vol iii p 374, 
cf 378), to the latter, among other reasons, 
because ot the similarity of sound Still 
more violent applications of the Biblical 
names ot nations may be read m great 
numbers at the beginning ot Ben-Gorion 


According to Sfceph Byz , under 'lovSaTa 
an ancient reader conjectured that this 
name was derived avh OOSaiov 'iBirapTwv 
evds ix &^37 is (Apollod JBibl ill 4, 1 , 6, 
7) , but that i& probably only a very much 
later conjecture to explain the connection 
® This explains the stories about the 
Spaitans, 1 Macc. xii 1-23, xiv 16-28 , 
cf XV 23. The Onias mentioned in xii 
8, 20 IS Onias II (to be described fur- 
ther on), then m his minority , in xii 
7, 20, the name of the Spartan king should 
be read Areus, or rathei Areius, as is 
proved by J'os Ant xii 4, 10, xm. 5, 8. 
Of the relations with Pergamus our present 
source of information is the Pergamite 
decree in Jos Ant xiv, 10, 22, but this 
evidence is very important Herod re- 
ceived a Spartan with distinction ‘on 
account of his country,* Jos Sell Jud 
1 . 26, 1 , cf. also 2 Macc. v. 9. Similar 
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Lastly, anofcter main cause of the rapid and permanent 
ingress of Greek oiviKsation is to be foiind in its own beauty 
and perfection. Though as yet by no means complete in its 
scope, it nevertheless presented itself to foreign nations with 
its inner aptitudes, grace, and attractiveness, entirely matured, 
and was by no means dependent for its diffusion merely on the 
outward power of a dominant nation. But on the other hand, 
the ancient community of Israel had also much to offer to the 
better and wiser Greeks, which they, it seems, if we correctly 
interpret one of the leading endeavours of their philosophy, 
had for centuries been seeking, but had not yet discovered in 
actual national life ; namely, the truths of a religion aspiring 
after the highest perfection, and the actual beginning of their 
realisation in the national life. During the centuries of the 
supreme development of Greek wisdom this national life had, it 
is true, been thrust back into an obscure corner unobserved in 
the great world, so that Herodotus could travel along the coast 
from Gaza to Tyre without visiting Jerusalem or receiving a 
clear impression of the noteworthy characteristics of the 
Judeans ; nay, without even callmg them by their right 
name when he has anything to tell.* The expedition of 
Alexander, however, necessarily led to a continuous and very 
close contact between Greeks and Judeans, and it was to bo 
expected that in spiritual things the former would have as 
much to impart to the latter as the latter to the former, and 


txansactions took place in those times, for 
instance, between the Teians and the 
Etolians, Homans, &c , of ■which the 
original documents have been preserved 
and may he found in the Corp Inscrr 
Gtcsg 13 p 631 sqq Of Ch-wol sou’s 
KnmisoJie Grahinsehriften, p 56 

» He names them, as according to p 235 
note 1 he might, ^Syrians in Palestine/ 
11 104, 111 5, thus distinguishing them, 
at any rate, from the Phcemeians, hut, he 
also confuses them with the latter m vii. 
89 — Whether a somewhat closer know- 
ledge of the religion of Israel may not 
have reached some of the Greek sages, 
especially through the Persian campaigns 
against Greece, in which many Judean 
soldiers were engaged, it is now Yery 
difficult to ascertain , cf Jahrhh der Btbl 
Wiss 11 . p 111 sq. There IS a strange 
story preserved in G- Syncellus, i p 471, 
about a female Hebrew philosopher, 
Kama, who laboured in Egypt with De- 
mocritus of Abd^ra dunng the Persian 
age , the source of this story is unknown 
We must, however, at this point ohsen^-e 
that the question why the ancient Greeks 


were silent concerning the sacred books of 
Israel was raised sufficiently early to be 
in'vestigated in the book of Aristeas 
Hecataeus of Ahdlra is said to have 
averred that it was because the ideas 
which they contained were too sacred 
(p 107) , others (adds the hook at its con- 
clusion, p 131), like the historian Theo- 
pompus and the tragic poet Theodectes, 
had attempted to handle subjects taken 
from these books, but their intentions had 
been wrecked on the difficulty of execution, 
as is further described in the same passage 
and in Jos Ant, xii 2, 14. But although 
we no longer know what is the "ulti- 
mate basis of these traditions, it is never- 
theless clear that such reasons as these 
would not be accepted eveiywhere. Wo 
find, accordingly, txaces of the opposite 
endeavour to make out that the great 
Greek poets and sages were really ac- 
quainted with the principal elements of 
the religion of Israel, or proclaimed 
truths similar to it. — On the question 
whether Ephorus (about 336 bo) men- 
tions Moses see the passages i n Klugmann, 
De Ejihoro Hist Cit (Gott. 1860), p 36* 
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tlius new results of equal advantage to both, sides would 
gradually appear. In fact we are still able to recognise with 
tolerable clearness what a deep and favourable impression was 
produced on many Greeks by closer acquaintance with this 
community in its lirst freshness. The great master of all the 
peculiarities of nature and of men, and the eager investigator 
of all the rarities then pouring out of Asia, Aristotle, lived 
sufficiently long to hear enough of the strange people in ‘ Syria.^ 
A quotation has been preserved from a work of his pupil 
Clearchus, in which Aristotle speaks of having on one occasion 
met a Judean (probably before the expedition of Alexander), 
and expresses his admiration for his wisdom, comparing the 
nation with the Indian Calanos- philosophers, first made known 
by Alexander’s expedition, and even deriving it from them.^ 
Nor have we any reason for doubting this as unhistorical, as we 
see here in all their freshness the first errors which the wisest 
man in Greece did not escape in his representation of this 
people, and which were only possible during a short period. 
His pupil Theophrastus also wrote ^ of the sacrifices which 
seemed to him so strange, but his information was far from 
being exact. If Aristotle, however, began to regard the J udeans 
in this way, knowing them only at a distance, it was still more 
natural for other Greeks who became more intimately acquainted 
with them to come to admire them, for the first feeling pro- 
duced by the unusual appearance of moral elevation is always 
one of admiration ; and if the Indian sages filled them with 
wonder, it was equally natural for many of them to investigate 
more narrowly the Judean character, which was now for the 
first time emerging clearly into view, and conceive for it a high 
respect. Attempts were not wanting on the part of the Greeks 
to give their countrymen some correct ideas about the estimable 
qualities of the Judeans and their ancient history. Of this 
nature seems to have been the work of Hecateeus of Abd&’a, a 
contemporary and perhaps a companion of Alexander. He 
lived far into the reign of Ptolemy I., whom he appears also to 
have accompanied to Palestine. Unfortunately, however, only 
a few fragments of his book have been preserved, which do not 
enable us to discern its general purport and design ; but the 
author was so full of admiration that at the beginning of the 

^ See the passage m extmso in Jos. which sounds almost the same as the 
ContT. 1. 22, p 454 s^ phrase of Herodotus, p. 246 note 1 (Me^ 

® Cited m Porphyry, De Ahstmentta, ii. gasthenes, in Euseb Ev ix 6, 5, 

26 (Enseh Prap Ev» ix, 1 sq). He uses a similar expression). Thegenuine- 
stiU designates the people as the Judeans ness of the passage admits of no douht. 
among the Syrians, or the Syrian Judeans, 
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second century after Christ, at a time, that is, when the Greeks 
and Bomans had long felt nothing more towards Israel than 
contempt and hatred, Herennius Philo actually expressed a 
doubt whether the work was really written by him.* 

But if this closer contact between the ancient Judean and 
the new Greek civilisation was to be permanently’ beneficial 
and rich in blessings to the two nationalities, it was necessary 
to endeavour to bring about a mutual understanding and main- 
tain it with continuous zeal. The Greeks, however, were even 
then almost entirely destitute of any deeper knowledge of the 
antiquity and the spiritual treasures of foreign nations; while 
the Judeans also, on their side, had never examined their own 
past sufSciently deeply, or scientifically mastered its eternal 
stores. They soon attempted to impart their spiritual posses- 
sions to the Greeks in a literary form, and willingly translated 
their own Hebrew books into their language, so that the con- 
tents might become known to the wise heathen ; ® but the want 

» See Oriffen, Gontr. Cels i 3, 2 In had transported many Judeans to 


modern times these doubts ha^e been re- 
peated by Eichhorn, Scaliger, Eich Simon, 


Babylon might easily have com© fi-om his 
Judean instructor, as we find later writers 


peaiea oy JDjiCXiiiorxj, auajugcj;, jcvxuju , 

Body and Bentley , even Valckenar, Diair gradually putting the Persians in place of 
de Aristoh p 18, regards Hecatseus’ book their predecessors the Assyrians and 
as absolutely supposititious I must, how- Chaldeans, and vice versd (see above, p. 
ever, say first of all that the extant frag- 107 fiote 2) Besides this, it is to be con- 
ments do not enable us to reconstruct sidered that the work is quoted m the 
from them the object and plan of the book of Ansteas and in Diodorus of Sicily, 
woih , this IS one of the principal obstacles and the great fragment m Diodorus has 
to any safe judgment on its genuineness, not the slightest appearance of being the 
Prom the passage in Jos ConitT Ap ii 4 unauthentic interpolation of a Judean (vol 
It might he conjectured that it was in- n p 91 sq.). There are certainly a few 
tended to prove how favourably disposed passages, particularly those quoted in the 
Alexander had been towards Jerubalem hook of Aristeas, which have a rather 
in contrast with the Samaritans , but the strong J udean appearance, so that we 
observations contained there aie too cur- might conjecture that the work of Alex - 
sory, and their historical truth leeeives ander’s companion had been subsequently 
confirmation from the remarks already worked up and enlarged by a J udean, and 
made, p 228 The descriptions of Jem- that this was the hook read by Josephus 
Salem and the Temple, and of the high- and Eusebius, under the name ‘ concern- 
priest Hezekiah (probably only the chief- ingthe Judeans/ or ‘ concerning Abraham 
priest in Egypt), who removed to Alexan- and the Egyptians*, cf Jos AT^t i 7, 2, 
dna under Ptolemy I , and to whom Clem Al, Btrom v 14, Euseb Prap Ev 
Hecataeus was indebted for the greater xiii 13. Moreover the later editor must 
part of his acquaintance with Judean have had some reason for choosing Hcca- 
afifairs, the statement that Alexander re- tseus among the numerous companions 
leased Judean soldiers froni assisting in and historians of Alexander That He- 
the reconstruction of the temple of Belus catseus, however, ascribed quite a super- 
in Babylon, the description of how stitious value to the customs of foreign 
Hecatseus fell m with a Judean soldier m nations may be seen from his descnp- 
Egypt named Kosollam (0*765^0 a- tions of the Hyperboreans, Diodorus, n 47, 

AElian, An xi, 1 I have already 

certoinly telongs to Iho ^ ^ 

ridienli the hLthen .uoaMtition' abont doubting the genuineness of the Whole 


ridiculed the heathen superstition about ^ 

fl./vTif rtf /atm fUrt wnocrtma ?n Trtct WOrK* 


the flight of bnds (see the passage in Jos. 


amtr.-Ap 1 . 22), are aH'in the simple " This may be seen cWy fmn the 
style of a heathen wntmg about 800-280 f®;*™**® to the of proverbs 

» c , and the mistaken assertion that the V Jesus the son ot Suach 


by Jesus the son of Suach 
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of fuller knowledge made a satisfactorj adjustment of the truths 
on either side extremely difficult. The result was that the in- 
flux of the dominant Greek culture and art predominated, and 
the ancient people of God had nearly reached the end of its 
history before its spiritual counter- influence on the Greeks and 
other nations of kindred civilisation assumed any large propor- 
tions. There were soon plenty of Judeans and Samaritans who, 
by adopting Greek or Greek-sounding names, betrayed their 
preference for the new culture. ’Nor was this intrusion of the 
Greek spirit by any means limited to Alexandria and other 
Greek cities ; it spread quickly and powerfully even to Jerusalem, 
and particularly to Samaria, as many indications enable us 
clearly to discern. 

la TJhG CfTBCk 

Of the early date at which Greek language and literature 
were in this way diffused, the oldest proof of importance is 
afforded by the so-called translation of the Seventy. There 
cannot, it is true, be the smallest doubt that the grand narra- 
tive contained in the book of Aristeas^ of the origin of this 
translation of the Old Testament books, which acquired such 
immense importance, grew up out of the notions of the later 
age to which this work, ascribed to Aristmus (or Aristeas), one 
of the courtiers of Ptolemy Philadelphus, belonged. But it 
would be equally perverse to suppose that the whole representa- 
tion, down to its ultimate basis, was nothing but the invention 
of the author; for although the work has its name to-day 
from relating the origin of this translation, yet this was 
assuredly not by any means its actual object, nay, when the 
outward scope of its contents is considered, it is almost the 
most insignificant among them. It was written, it seems, in 

^ This has at length been printed in the dacr^vovSf vras in order not to give offence 
appendix to Haverkamp’s edition of Jose- to the Lagidae as the sovereigns of Egypt 
phus , it IS partly given in a very ahbre- This, however, considering the offence 
viated form in Jos Ant, xii 2 , cf. procem. which a hare might give on other grounds 
3, Coutr Ap 11 4. It was this far less {Alterth p 167), is probably entirely 
intelligible representation of the contents groundless, and was only a later joke 
of the book of Aristeas which the Fathers which Aquila for instance may have 
followed, and it easily led them astray made, who certainly often employed 
into further misapprehensions. — The later \ay6s in his translation, and whose words 
Talmudic stories, Gem. to Mcgillak, fol were gladly followed by the Rabbis 
9 a, 6, Mishnah, Se-pher Tcyrah i, 8 sq., Further we must first of all know whether 
Sdphefim i 7, supply us in part with no- datrivTovs and Kay 6s are idenwcal The 
thing but extremely scanty and obscure LXX do not employ the word outside the 
tiaditions, and in part mingle up much Pentateuch, and il we have here anything 
that IS wholly unhistorical Thus it was more than a mere joke of Aquila’s, it 
related that in the laws about unclean would simply supply another proof that 
animals, Lev xi 6, Ueut xiv. 7, the reason the Greek Bible arose at the most fiourish- 
why the Greek Bible rendered not iiig period of the Ptolemean monarchy. 

by \ay6s but by mW le 
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the last century before Christ,^ at about the same date as the 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon, which it resembles in its 
essentially didactic aim, as will be shown in more detail 
further on, Ptolemy Pliiladelphus (b.c. 284“286), then, it was 
said, on the advice of Demetrius PhalSreus, who was as de- 
sirous of knowledge as he was politic, sent an embassy to the 
high-priest in Jerusalem, and procured from him a trustworthy 
copy of the book of the law of the Judeans, with the view of 
having it translated and placed in the great royal library at 
Alexandria. This representation had long been current, and 
was merely employed by the author of the book of Aristeas as 
the external foundation for the further representations of a very 
different character which he intended to produce. It is in fact 
difficult to conceive how this simple basis of the whole tradition 
of the origin of the translation, which was afterwards so 
elaborately developed, could have been invented, since every- 
thing combines to vindicate its historical credibility. It speaks 
of nothmg more than a translation of the book of the law 
(Pentateuch) prepared under Philadelphus by public interest. 
It IS not said that ifc included all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment * to which the Fathers gradually extended the story. The 
manifest absence of intention which marks this limitation to 
the book of the law in the tradition, makes its coincidence with 
evidence from other sources all the more important. Aris- 
tobulus, also, the only writer prior to the book of Aristeas who 
makes any mention of the origin of this translation, and who 
may have flourished about 160-145 in Ins very simple 

words on the subject limits the translation which, arose 
^ through the great zeal of Philadelphus and the guidance oi 
Demetrius PhaMreus^ to the book of the law; and a closei 


^ Not merely because Josephus treats 
it as having been long in u&e, but also 
because PhiJo, De Vzt Mos vol n pp 
138-140, relates the origin of the transla- 
tion in a manner which proves that he 
must have read it This last fact no 
scholar in modern times ought to have 
denied. That he should relate everything 
as it is told in the booh of Aristeas it is 
unreasonable to require , but the statement 
that Philadelphus put learned questions 
to the translators fetched from the high- 
priest at Jerusalem is unmistakably diawn 
from the substance of the book of Ans- 
teas 

® Philo, also, fofi at , only speaks of 
the book of the law, the essential uni- 
formity of the Greek, however, seems to 
me to prove that the book of Joshua was 
translated at the same time with the Pen- 


tateuch, a hypothesis which also agreeg 
well with what is stated in vol i. p 63 
sqq Moreover, Ari&tobiilus, also quoted 
in Euseb. Ev xiii 12, limits the 

translation of Philadelphus to the law, 
and Vdlckenai’s proof, d& A)v>tob, p 47 
&qq, that the words of Ari&tobulus and 
the book of Aristeas are to be understood 
as a translation of the sacred books, in the 
larger sense, is not convincing. 

® The genuineness of the work of thie 
Aiistobulus (which will be discussed al 
gi’eater length further on) has certaiiiljii 
been denied by Hody, and by others aftei 
him, in particular by Eichhorn {Bihhoth 
der Bill Lit, v pp 252-81), but on un- 
tenable grounds, it is well defended 
against Hody 'by Valckenar, de Anttoh 
p. 22 sqq. 
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examination easily proyes that the translator of the Pentateuch 
was very diflferent from those of the other hooks of the Old 
Testament, Moreover, the character of the age and of the 
ruling Greeks was in fact of such a nature that an undertaking 
of this kind might easily receive public support. Even if the 
two first Ptolemies had not founded the great library in 
Alexandria, and endeavoured to enrich it with the works of 
non-Greek nations,^ the expediency of paying closer attention 
to the peculiar laws and customs of his various Judean and 
Samaritan subjects might well have stimulated the love of 
knowledge of the humane Philadelphus, and led him to pay 
special attention to the Mosaic law ; and that Demetrius 
Phal^reus was in some way concerned with the production of a 
trustworthy translation of it, may very possibly be a correct 
tradition.^ The translation of the law is, for the most part, 
advantageously distinguished above that of the majority of the 
other books by its fidelity, intelligibility, and uniformity, and 
there are many signs that the translator must have been well 
acquainted with the language and antiquities of Egypt. These 
facts receive their easiest explanation on the assumption that 
the translation was produced under public auspices, and was 
destined from the commencement to possess a higher im- 
portance, so that an attempt was made to secure the best 
authenticated manuscripts and the most competent translators. 
It may, therefore, further be historical that Philadelphus sent 
an embassy to the high-priest Eleazar to obtain the best manu- 
scripts and information as to qualified translators. In an 
undertaking of this kind it was only wise to establish a good 
understanding with the spiritual power in J erusalem ; and the 
first Ptolemies always endeavoured in the same way to maintain 
friendly relations with the old Egyptian priesthood. That the 
answer to the royal embassy should he returned from Jeru- 
salem with every possible honour, was the natural result of the 
position then occupied by Jerusalem and its priesthood at the 


* On this point see the testimonies of 
various kinds collected by Valckenar in 
the Diatribe de Aristohulo If there had 
heen a community of Indians or Persians 
residing in Alexandria of the same size, 
and, in particular, of the same increasing 
importance in later times, I have no doubt 
that there Trould still have existed trans- 
lations of Indian and Persian writings 
dating from that penod. 

* That this Eemetnus, although, ac- 
cording to the statement of Hermippus in 
Uiog Laeit. v. 78, removed from the 


court at the very beginning of the reign of 
Philadelphus, may nevertheless have long 
continued to indulge his zeal for know- 
ledge, IS correctly proved by Valckenar in 
opposition to Hody, p 52 sqq , but he 
has no ground for following Hody in the 
assumption that because some of the 
Pathers place the translation of the LXX 
as early as Ptolemy I , its origin must 
therefore be referred to the years 286- 
284 BC, when the two kings reigned 
together 
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Egyptian court. The selection of twelve men for a solemn 
embassy or any other public business was a custom of primeval 
antiquity in Israel, which still remained quite usual even 
in these later times and the multiplication of this number 
two, four, or even sixfold, under suitable circumstances, was not 
without a precedent.® Thus far, then, we might find an expla- 
nation even for the number of the seventy-two (or more briefly, 
seventy) deputies sent by the high-priest ; and the varied play 
on this number in the book of Aristeas ^ shows that it must at 
that time have been long established, just as it was certainly an 
ancient tradition that the king’s translators completed their 
work on the island of Pharos. But that these seventy-two 
prepared the translation together under the supervision of 
Demetrius, agreeing on the correct meaning of every 
single word, and then dictating it to Demetrius, is evidently 
(in the manner described by the book of Aristeas) an 
obscure representation of a later date. This book, however, 
again corrects its royal exaggeration in a significant manner 
by stating in conclusion that Demetrius had the translation 
read aloud to the whole assembled community, and that it was 
only when freely accepted by them that it was invested with 
public authority. This only implies that this translation of the 
law acquired among the Egyptian Judeans a respect in general 
equal to that paid to the original itself ; and this, moreover, we 
know from other indications. But this respect led to the sup- 
position that it emanated from the power resident in the 
Supreme Council at Jerusalem,^ as though these seventy mem- 
bers at Jerusalem had entrusted their power to execute it to 
seventy equally competent deputies selected out of their midst 
as their representatives. It was this idea which first won for 
the number seventy its significance in this connection. It gives 
us the briefest and most vivid representation of the high respect 
which was at an early period acquired, and for centuries after- 
wards maintained, by this translation of the sacred law.® 

* Pp 86, 138 note 3 ^ After tlie number seventy-two be- 

* It is sufficient to recall the twenty- came so famous through the Synednon, 
four priestly families, p 113, and the the later Judeans supposed that there were 
forty-eight cities of the Levites, as well also seventy-two nations and languages on 
as the fact exp'^ained on p 170 note 4, the earth, as they thought they could find 
compared with the Mterth p 287 sq this number also in the gr tat catalogue of 

^ The translation is completed la all the nations of the world in Gen x (on 
seventy-two days , the Hug puts seventy- this see Clem. Korn xvin 4, Mishnah, Bhe^ 
two sage questions to the seventy-two, Jcahm,^ 1, Liher de MorteMosis,^ 62, 
and this is done in seven successive days Gaulm,), and this idea might easily give 

Por this reason, if it is to be properly use to many furthei variations to the 

judged, the book of Aristeas must be read effect that as there weie in all seventy-two 
as a whole nations and languages, so the Synednon 

* P. 167 sqq with its seventy-two had in fact translated 
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The fact that a large number of Samaritans also settled in 
Egypt at this time natui-ally gives rise to the question whether 
this Grreek translation of the book of the law, executed under 
the royal auspices, was recognised by them also, or whether it 
stood in any closer connection with their peculiar body. The 
Arabic-Samaritan Chronicle of Abulfatch* does indeed relate 
that under the Samaritan high-priest Daliah Ptolemy had sent 
for Samaritan as well as J udean scholars to come to Alexandria. 
Among the former were Aaron, Sumalah, Hodamakah 3® among 
the latter was Eleazar, evidently the same personage who, ac- 
cording to the book of Aristeas, despatched the Seventy-two. 
By the king’s orders they were domiciled in separate residences 
in the Eivdk quarter of Alexandria,® and when they had trans- 
lated their sacred books, they laid them respectively before the 
king, who convinced himself, by the questions which he put to 
them, of the superior claims of the Samaritans. But this is 
plainly nothing but a late perversion of the tradition of Aristeas^ 
in favour of Samaria, and resembles many other attempts of the 
same kind. It is true that the frequent agreement between the 
readings of the Samaritan-Hebrew and those of the Greek 
Pentateuch has in modem times suggested the inference that 
the translator must have been a Samaritan. In the decisive 
passage, however, already mentioned,® this agreement does not 
nppear, while, in so far as it exists at all, there are other ways 
in which it may be explained equally easily ; « and the single 


the Bible for them all, and was further 
destined by this means to reign over them 
all (see a eomewhat similar notion in 
Enoch Ixxxix 59 sqq , xc 22) , but of this 
the book of Aristeas knew nothing, and 
It does not suffice to explain the origin of 
the name of the seventy-two interpreters 
— In Islam there has been a favourite jest 
about seventy-two divisions (sects) into 
which Judaism and Christendom have 
broken up To what period we are to as- 
cribe the seventy-two regions of the earth 
enumerated by the Egyptians (Horapall 
Hierogl i 14, p 28), and their thirty-six 
parts of the body and spirits (see Orig 
Conir, Cels viii 8, 6 sq ), needs further 
investigation 

» In the N Bejpert fur BM und Mor- 
gml Lit vol i pp 124-142, the L^her 
Jos , edited by Juynboll, says nothing 
about it 

^ Whether these names have been cor- 
rectly transcribed is veiy doubtful — es- 
pecially in the ease of the last. 

’ Smce the Stoics 

tins H piobably intended to denote the 


same learned quarter of Alexandria, which 
in the tradition of Aristeas is called the 
island of Pharos 

* In the same way the representation 
of the dispute between the Hebrews and 
Egyptians about the vessels of the Temple, 
found m Tert Adv Marc n 20, probably 
belonged originally to the book of tradi- 
tions about Alexander already mentioned, 
p 213 sq 

* P 219 

^ The essential feature of this agree- 
ment IS this, that the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and the IiXX have many 
readings in common, some of which are 
nearer the original than those in the 
Masoretic Pentateuch, while others (and 
they are veiy many) are simply due to 
the arbitrary changes of ancient readers. 
Both these facts, however, are completely 
explained on the assumption that the 
manuscripts then generally diffused and 
accepted, although in many respects they 
retained the original reading more faith- 
fully, had nevertheless not yet acquired 
the more precise and, in numerous de- 
tails, more correct arrangement which 
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dreumstance tkat tke book of Joshua was evidently translated 
by the same hand,' sufBces to prove that the translator was no 
Samaritan. The extant indications, accordingly, compel ns to 
admit that if the Samaritans did at that time have a Greek 
translation of their Pentateuch for themselves, it must have 
perished at a subsequent period. The Samantan tradition con- 
tains nothing else, except a reminiscence of the fact that there 
were at one time many Samaritans residing in Alexandria who 
shared the Greek culture. 

Assuming, however, that this translation of the sacred books, 
the best of all the Greek versions, was effected ™aer royal 
auspices, and that the king who promoted it was Ptolemy n., 
it 18 stdl not impossible that it was preceded by other l^s 
complete attempts, undertaken without public authority. We 
have, therefore, no reason to reject, as wholly groundless, the 
statement of Aristobulus ^ that there was at a still earlierpenod 
a Greek version of certain of the more important portions of the 
book of the law. The other sacred books, also, were no doubt 
translated one by one, without any royal assistance, ^^ter the 
translation of the book of the law had supplied a brilh^t ex- 
ample and established an important precedent. _ It is difficult 
for ns to pursue the history of the versions which successively 
appeared, nor do their details possess any great significance for 
om present purpose. Closer investigation of them, however, 
enables us to say briefly that the other books were rendered by 
very different hands, and only by degrees, until, in the second 
TinK of the second century b.o., they had^ all been translated, 
without exception, and were mnch read in various favourite 
versions.® In times like these, moreover, when eveiythu^ was 
new, and an active zeal was kindled for translating into Greek, 
the same book was rendered by different persons, and became 
current in two, three, or even more versions, which were in 
some cases quite divergent, while others were only altered in 
certain passages. This we might naturally take for granted, 


feTibsequently chaiactensed what is known 
as the Masoretic text We know, how- 
e\ex, from other indications that it was 
not till a somewhat later period that the 
Judeans began to pay closer attention to 
the accuracy of the readings of their sacred 
hooks 

^ P 250 2 

* In Enseb Pr(sp Ev xiii 12, cf ix 6. 
It is true that Aristohulus supposes that 
this translation was made even before the 
Persian sovereignty, and was used by the 
ancient Greeks , but though this is clearly 


a pre-eonceived opinion, yet it is difficult 
to suppose he could have invented the 
actual existence of the translation, inas- 
much as he even gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of some of its parts (according to 
which it only contained an abstract of 
Exodus— Joshua) Yalckenar, p 47 sqq , 
chooses, without reason, to alter both the 
reading and the interpretation of this 
passage 

® According to the preface to Ecclus, in 
Cod Fat (on the age of which see below), 
1 Hacc , &c 
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but we may further discern closer proof of it in the many 
various renderings which are sometimes found even in a single 
verse or in the same hook,^ and in the great diversities in the 
difiEerent manuscripts.^ In the books of Chronicles^ an im- 
portant example of two different versions is still preserved.'* 
We must pay no regard in this connection to the wholly new 
ardour for translating into Greek which was excited at a subse- 
quent period by quite other causes and accompanied the diffusion 
of Christianity.® 


2 . The Judean Hellenism. 

As soon as these Greek versions began to circulate, they 
naturally became known by degrees, even without special 
effort, to the heathen philosophers, poets, and scholars, of the 
day. In this way the first tolerably trustworthy medium was 
supplied them for making a closer acquaintance with Israel, 
and it could not fail to be instructive if we could trace in 
detail the impression produced on the heathen by these 
strange books, especially in the period when they first 
appeared.® The increasing numbers of J udeans and Samaritan s, 
on the other hand, who settled in Egypt and other countries of 
Greek civilisation, found in these translations a firm basis for 
a peculiar culture, which approached the Greek more closely 
without bemg able wholly to disown its Hebrew roots, and 
which, from the style in which it blended various elements, 


* Especially in the veision of the 
Proverbs, but elsewhere also, even in the 
Pentateuch. 

2 Prom which it is sometimes possible 
now to restore two versions of the nar- 
rative throughout whole passages, as in 
Esther, according to p 234 note 1. 

3 P 127 sq 

^ I suppose it to be capable of proof 
that in these hooks the translator of 
the LXX already had the so-called 
Ezras Graecus befoie him, and has pre- 
served some of his expressions; hut m 
this assumption there is no difficulty 
whatever Cf also Gott Gel Am , 1862, 
p 373 sqq 

^ Cf. vol vii p 350 sqq. [Germ,], also 
Jahrhb der Bibl Wiss, vol iv p 16 sq , 
as to the groundless conjectures of Gratz, 
It suffices to say that I have never given a 
one-sided preference to the LXX, 

^ Valckenar, De Anstob p 125, tries to 
show that the Alexandrian poet Calli- 
machus probably derived some of his 
peculiar ideas and images fiom the Old 
Testament Similar conjectures have been 


made by others about some fragments of 
Theocritus (see Staudlin in Paulus’s 
Memorahilienj vol ii pp, 162-70) All 
attempts of this kind, however, are too 
remote from our subject to detain us here. 
Hermippus, a well-known pupil of Cal- 
limachus, who wrote towards the end 
of the third century n c , thought that 
Pythagoras had borrowed much from 
Moses, Jos Contr Ap, i. 22, p 453, Orig. 
Contr Cels i 3, 2 , and the Pythagorean 
Numenius (according to Orig ibid. iv. 
6, 4, and Eus Breep, Mv ix 6) in many 
places m his writings discussed passages 
&om Moses and the Prophets — That 
many Greek authors at an early period 
after Alexander mentioned circumstances 
connected with the Judeans, for the most 
part (as Josephus thinks) without much 
knowledge of the subject, and consequently 
in an unfavourable manner, is clear from 
the remarks already made, p 246 sq , and 
from the distinct references of Jos Contr. 
Ap. 1 23 Unhappily, however, most of the 
passages in these writers which Josephus 
had m view, have now been lots. 
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may be most easily described as the Hellenistic.'^ No one who 
understood Greek was now obliged any longer to have recourse 
to the original Hebrew documents. The feeling which prompts 
a resort to first-hand sources in all historical questions was 
stall for the most part very imperfectly developed in antiquity ; 
moreover, the translation of the great book of the law, at any 
rate, presented itself from the first invested with the splendour 
of a king’s authority ; and the book of Aristeas proves clearly 
enough how soon it came to be highly esteemed by the whole 
community of Greek Judeans. The culture of the Hellenistic 
Judeans could now, therefore, enter on a path of greater in- 
dependence ; and it depended upon the further development of 
events whether or not it was finally to assume a direction con- 
trary to the culture and the moving spirit of the parent 
community. 

The demolition of the barrier of the literary language 
rendered all the more easy the removal of every other obstacle 
which stood in the way of the influx of the whole of Greek 
literature and the philosophy and art which were so closely 
connected with it, and enabled their charm all the more speedily 
to obtain the mastery of many of the boldest and deepest minds 
of the ^People of God.’ There was at that time no great and 
new subject for the most intense thought and aspiration within 
the limits of the ancient community which might have seized 
and occupied the fresh minds of the age. They therefore 
turned with the greater craving to the new and strange charm 
of the Greek culture 5 and the great centre at which the Greek 
philosophy of the time gathered and settled, the new Alexandria, 
with its treasures, living and dead, of every kind, which was 
further the capital of their rulers, was in every respect as closely 
linked with the Judeans as though it had become their own 
second metropolis. It is no longer possible for us to trace with 
sufficient detail the steps by which the Greek culture became 
infused and blended with the Hebrew ; ® because after the Mac- 
cabean period, and still more after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
this tendency of thought sustained so severe a shock that, with 
the exception of the Greek translation of the Bible, all the other 
works composed under its influence gradually ceased to be read. 

^ The name is found with this meaning * Biet’s hooTr, entitled Ecole Jmve 
unmistakably in Acts vi 1, ix 29 , the cT Alexandrte (Pans, 1854) is as unknown 
Hellenists are distinct both from the to me as C Boon’s Histona Conditionis 
Hellenes, i.e. Heathen, XI 20, and from the Jud<sorum Tehgtom et moralu xnd^ ah 
Hebrews, i.e the puie Judeans, although exiho Bahyhmco usque ad temjpom'^Jesu 
the Proselytes were probably generally Chr, immuiatm (Groningae, 18.34) 
reckoned among them. 
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The chief points concerned, howerer, lie clearly before ns with 
more or less ample proofs. 

There were many Judeans and Samaritans who were readily 
inclined to taste in the Greek philosophy the kernel of all 
Greek wisdom and culture. By this time, however, it had split 
up into very different schools, and we observe, therefore, that 
individuals attached themselves to one school or another 
according as their doctrines and tendencies respectively suited 
them. The majority, however, followed the Platonic school, 
as the one most kindred in spirit to the Old Testament ; 
many also adopted the tenets of the Peripatetics and Stoics, 
scarcely any those of the Epicureans, None of the Greek 
schools, however, had enough philosophy to show the way to the 
rigorous and profound investigation of the past of the various 
nations; their tendency was to sink more and more into 
arbitrary interpretations of the antiquity, the religions, and 
gods, of the Greeks as of other races. A Mosaic philosopher 
who abstained from passing over entirely into heathenism 
could only direct his efforts for the most part to the employ- 
ment of the weapons of Greek culture for the defence of the 
Mosaic precepts, traditions, and ideas, against the gathering 
objections of the heathen. In the difficulties which presented 
themselves, however, no weapon lay so ready for the purpose 
as that of the allegorical interpretation of the ancienfc words of 
the sacred books. An inclination to allegorise traditions and 
writings which have become sacred, whether simply by way of 
applying their meaning to new ideas and institutions, or more 
artificially, so as to render what has become objectionable or 
obscure in them more acceptable and intelligible, naturally 
springs up in every nation at a later stage of its history. The 
Greek philosophers, also, at this period, dealt much in 
allegory ; and the tendency was all the stronger in Alexandria, 
as the Egyptian priests had led the way with their ancient arts 
of allegorising their myths.^ Nowhere, however, was the 
temptation to it so great as in the case of the Old Testament. 
Exalted, as it were, to heaven, it possessed a sanctity and 
divinity transcending everything else, and at the same time the 
present exerted a most powerful impulse to make a vivid and 
direct application of its contents, and left no proper opportunity 
for its historical investigation and explanation. Hence the 
beginnings of this naethod may be very clearly traced even 
before the Greek age, and in entire independence of it, e.g. in 

^ See Ong Cont^ CeU^ i 2, 4 , 4, 2 , lii 4 4 , 8 a ihtS> 6, 5, G. 

VOL. V. S 
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the last prophetic writers.* But it certainly cannot be denied 
that the style in which it now appears, especially among Greek 
Judeans, as a kind of art and knack was stimulated and sup- 
ported by Alexandrian culture. 

Special objection was taken to the strong expressions of the 
Bible about the appearance and action of God, and it was 
sought in many ways to soften them by paraphrasing them, by 
explaining them, or even substituting others which appeared 
more tolerable, the fact being overlooked that they were only 
explicable from that primitive vivacity of the true religion, from 
which they involuntarily sprang.^ Another large class of 
allegoric interpretations referred to prescriptions in the book of 
the law which were no longer applicable in their literal 
meaning, or of which the grounds were obscure. Of the 
former kind an example is found in the jubilee year, of the 
latter in the laws relating to food and sacrifice. But almost 
the whole of the ancient history as it was found in the 
Pentateuch, beginning with the narrative r f the creation — nay, 
this narrative itself in particular — could now be rendered of 
living and fruitful interest only by means of allegorical inter- 
pretation. — The greatest development of allegory in all these 
relations does not appear, it is true, if we may judge from the 
extant works, until the writings of Philo, towards the end of 
this whole history ; but many of the acceptations which occur 
there were adopted from previous writers, and he himself 
sometimes refers to the earlier originators of such explanations, 
without specifying them by name.® Even in the LXX some 
early traces of allegory present themselves sparsely scattered 
here a-Tid there.^ We also possess a few fragments® from the 


* I stowed as early as 1 840 that Ezek 
ir and Dan ix gire genuine allegories, 
the former, however, in the sense not of a 
definite reference to words of the sacred 
booh whi c'l are to be allegorised, but rather 
of a simple typical application That the 
author of the book of Daniel, however, 
was m any way subject to Alexandrian 
influence, it would be wholly impossible 
to prove. 

2 The same effort to spiritualise the 
strong expressions of the Kor^n, and 
remove from God everything apparently 
corporeal, afterwards arose in Islfim also, 
and caused great disturbances while the 
essence of the Vedic hymns, as the per- 
manent basis of all Indian religion, was 
at a very early period completely evapo- 
rated by allogoiy 

» Opp vol n, p. 211, where he even 
designates them as 6€cr7r4atot &y^pf9 4:75 


In many other passages, such as ii pp 
15, 22, 63, ho simply cites m passing 
various allegoiieal interpretations which 
he either found in earlier works of diffe- 
rent authors or had heard propounded by 
his own teachers 

^ As in Is VI t, where the * skirts’ of 
JTahveh are avoided The strongest in- 
stances are m passages like Ex. xix 3, 
XXIV. 10 sq , XXV. 8 And in these all our 
MSS agree. 

® In Ens Presp Ev vii 13 sq , viii. 
8-10, IX 6 (this IS taken from Clem. 
SiroTii i p 342 Sylb ), xm. 11 sq, and 
JEhc, Sist vij 32 Aristobuliis is also 
mentioned in Clem Strom, i p 305, v, 
p 695, vi p 632, and by Origen, Contr. 
Cels, iv. 6, 4 , this shows that he was 
still read by Origen That Josephus 
nowhere mentions him cannot surprise us, 
if, as IS very possible, he had not a copy 
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work of one of those who may he designated the founders of 
this method, the Peripatetic Aristohulus. Belonging to a 
priestly family, he lived m Egypt in the first half of the second 
century b.o., and, as a teacher of Ptolemy Philometor, who 
acceded to power at a veiy early age, he was held m special 
remembrance, so that he was called in brief ^ the teacher/ ‘ 
The general position of the Judeans in Egypt about this time 
renders it by no means incredible that an accomplished member 
of their nation should have admission to the court and possess 
authority there. He wrote a work entitled ^ Explanations of 
the Mosaic Law,’^ in several parts, in which he addressed him- 
self to Philometor, who was then evidently still very young (and 
who continued one of the best of the later Ptolemies). His 
object was, before the eyes of the king himself, to dissipate 
certain prejudices against the law. The fragments which 
remain prove the work to have been an elegant and subtle compo- 
sition ; and in the treatment of such questions as how hands, 
arras, face, and feet could be ascribed to God in the holy scrip- 
tures, how the descent of God on to Sinai in fire and other 
symbols of the same nature were to be understood, how God 
could have rested on the seventh day — we observe in fact the 
earliest and tenderest attempts at connected allegorical expla- 
nation placed as far as possible on a philosophical basis. In 
the book of Aristeas already mentioned® allegory appears as 
a matter of course and in a highly developed form. 

Another object, however, soon called forth further efforts. 
It was sought to prove that the truths of the sacred books 
reappeared also in the greatest Greek sages and poets, a Homer 
and a Hesiod, an Orpheus and a Plato, and thus received con- 

of his book It IS true that Eichhorn, fusions are easily explicable The oldest 
following Rich Simon and Hody, has passage now known to us in which he is 
aitempted {Allgem JBihhoth der Bib IM mentioned is found in 2 Mace i 10, the 
V. p 253 sqq ) to prove the suppositi- letter quoted there is certainly fictitious, 
tious character of the whole work, but but it shows us at any rate m what high 
his reasons are not really satisfactoiy. esteem Aristohulus stood, so that he was 
Valckenar, whose Biatrib de Aristob was considered in Palestine as the most emi- 
piobably written previously, maintains nent Judean in Egypt. At the same 
its genuineness, on grounds for the most time, if with two MSS we read the 148th 
part quite adequate. The two writers instead of the 188th year of the Seleucidse, 
named Agathobulus, whom Anatolius, in this passage also places him under Phi- 
Eus Egc. Hist vii 32, has associated lom^tor, the general connection also 
with Aristobulus, are otherwise wholly makes this reading necessary 
unknown. ^ According to Anatolius in Eus Eoc 

* He IS placed under Philometor by Ezst vn 32, in connection, however, with 
Clement, i p 342, and Eus. his incorrect representation (already men- 

h. p 239, Ckron Basoh i p 337. Else- tioned) of the two Ptolemies, in whose 
where he is placed by the Pathers (and time he places him. According to the 
even by Anatolius before Eusebius) under version of Rufinus he came from the well- 
Philadelphus or even Lagi, and is added known Paneas (p 236). 
to the LXX themselves but such con- * P. 249. 
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fii'mation at tteir liaiids ^ This comparison was not without 
foundation ; and as soon as the confessors of the true God who 
had acquired Greek culture obtained a nearer insight into the 
treasures of the ancient Greek literature, they could not fail to 
be surprised to find there so much which came so near many of 
the finest utterances of their own sacred books. If this com- 
parison had been carried through with historical thoroughness, 
it might have shown how the higher minds of all nations meet 
freely on the pure heights of truth, and how it is in the last 
resort the truth of things itself which moves the soul, and 
draws all better minds even involuntaiily into more^ or less 
agreement. But the prevailing want of the historic spirit, and 
the rigid notions of the Judeans of that period, early led these 
efforts to quite other results. It was thought that the ancient 
Greeks must have borrowed such truths from the sacred books, 
either by an older translation,^ or by journeys to Palestine;^ 
and no one so much as inquired more closely how far this 
opinion was even conditionally true. Such assumptions, there- 
fore, were soon pushed much further, just as one false step 
easily leads to a second, and one predilection that is not quite 
sound gives an impulse to another. 

The activity with which Greek poetic art was then pursued 
in Alexandria and elsewhere, merely as an instrument of 
intellectual culture, led many of these Hellenists to devote 
themselves to it with increasing zeal, and they acquired such 
aptitude and ease that they even entered into competition with 
well-known Greek models, and handled subjects from their own 
history and religion in great poems. Thus, an Ezekiel com- 
posed a Greek drama on the 'March out of Egypt; an 
otherwise unknown Philo sang of ^ Jerusalem^ in epic strains ; ® 
a Theodotus (perhaps a Samaritan) celebrated in epic style the 
history of the ancient Shechem ; ® all three having certainly 
flourished in the second or even the third century b.o.'^ Prom 

> Cf. Anstobulus as cited above, and Enseb Ev, ix 28 sq, and Clem 

also Josephus m his last work, where he Strom i p 344 sqq 
expresses himself most -cautiouBlj , Contr * According to the shorter extracts in 

Ap, ii* 16, 36, 39. Enseb JPrap JSv ix 20, 24, 37 To 

« P 264. identif}^ this Philo with Philo Presbyter, as 

* The Pathers, who often used similar Viger strove to do, and as other winters 
language, were xn so doing only following have done after him, is impossible for 
the path laid in these centuries by the this reason alone, that the lalter, accord- 
Judeans, and it was the more completely mg to what we know of him through 
open to them because after the second Josephus, Conir Ap i 23, was a heathen, 
destruction of Jerusalem the Judeans « According to the extracts in Enseb 
abandoned it entirely, so that the steps JPre^ Ev ix 22, 

they had already taken upon it had been » Because Eusebius only knows and 
almost forgotten again cites all three through Alexander Poly- 

* See the tolerably long extracts m histor , but ti-aces of the use of the LXX 
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this, towever, it was but a small step further, in the freedom 
of literary practice in that age, to the attempt to teach the 
truth of the sacred books in the name and costume of the old 
Greek poets and prophets themselves, or even to transform by 
easy changes ancient sayings of celebrated Greeks into the 
same meaning.^ Out of this imitative art, accordingly, with 
hues that alternated between the two nationalities and religions, 
there arose a complete poetic literature, which ran on into the 
earliest ages of Christianity. For longer poems old Greek 
names like Orpheus and Phocylides were most frequently 
chosen, until it became more and more the practice to compose 
under the veil of Sibjdline voices, which admitted of so much 
mystery, and seemed to stand nearer to the east, in order to 
bring home to the heathen the great truths of the unity and 
righteousness of God as well as the Messianic hopes. At what 
an early period all these attempts took shape among the Greek 
Jews, we learn most clearly from the work of Aristobulus 
already mentioned.^ Closer researches, however, have now 
established that the oldest Sibylline work preserved with 
tolerable completeness falls in the year 124 b.o., hut other 
poems, such as that in the name of Phocylides, are much older, 
and by the early ages of Christianity the whole of this depart- 
ment of composition, which was once so flourishing, had passed 
through a most various development. It was quite in accord- 
ance with the general unfolding of the mind that in the third 
century, under the mild sun of the earlier Ptolemies, this 
hybrid literature should be stiU tender and shy, recommending 
to the heathen the truth of the higher religion, even without its 
own name, or the names of Israel or Judah. At a later stage, 
in the oldest Sibylline utterances now extant, it rose in open 
contest against heathenism, only hiding its growing boldness 
under the most ingenious veil, until, at the approach of the 
ultimate fall of the nation, it served simply as the vehicle of the 
dark anticipations and sighs of distracted souls, and finally 
found its only refuge in Christianity.^ 

are found in Ezekiel, as m Ecclus xxxvi ® Valckenar, indeed, supposes thatAris- 
29 [24:], compared with Oen ii 18, 20 tobulus had him&elf composed the verses 
^ As in the verse falsely cited from quoted by bim, and his whole Diatribe 
OdL V. 262 in support of a proof of the proceeds from this point of view , but 
sabbath, ejSSo/io*/ rere- appearances are against this assumption, 

Xeo-To S.’irapra, in Euseb JPrcep Ev^ Xiii and at the time of Pliilom^tor their true 
12, and the Sophoclean lines on the authors might have long since become 
unity of Grod in the passage in Athenag unknown 

JPresb V, Clem Strom v 14 (quoted » On this subject see further the essay 
above, p 248 note 1), though probably Entstehmg, Inhalt uni Werth der 

only derived from the Jewish redactor of Sihyllischen Bucher, Grottingen, 1858 , to 
the Hecatsean work. which may be added the pdssagei^ from, 
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The most unassuming and innocent attempts were those 
made hy some Judeans and Samaritans, in the third and second 
centuries B.o., to open up to the heathen the comprehension of 
the ancient significance of their nation by historical delineations 
and researches. Unfortunately, our only knowledge of these 
works is derived from a few fragments in later writings, and 
with others our acquaintance is still more imperfect ; moreover, 
this period was little favourable to deeper historical investiga- 
tions into antiquity.^ Nevertheless, a beginning was thus made 
of a more methodical treatment of the remote and obscure past, 
which could never again be entirely abandoned. 


3 m The Progress of Culture vu Palestine — The Son of 
Sirach, 

In Palestine, and particularly in Jerusalem itself, there was 
far too stout a kernel of the ancient people to allow the 
influence and intermingling of Greek culture to acquire such 
rapid and general predominance. Moreover, the temple 
service, in which the sacred usages of old were still kept up 
with scrupulous inflexibility, opposed a strong barrier to all 
deeper innovations ; and the study of the law, which had 
flourished uninterruptedly from the time of Ezra, together with 
the increasing reverence for the other works of the ancient men 
of God and for the whole of Israelis mighty past, powerfully 
promoted continuous perseverance in the old national customs 
and pursuits. 

How tenaciously the previous style of national life sought to 
maintain itself up to the beginning of the second century, and 
how little Greek culture was able to interrupt the steady course 
even of national literature, may be seen very clearly from the 
great book of the Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach. This is 
the^ only really Palestinian work belonging to this Ptolemaic 
period which has been preserved ; it supplies us, however, with 
abundant evidence on many points about the state of affairs in 
the great centre of the people. It is true that we are only 
acquainted with this very comprehensive book through the 


Mehto in Onreton’s Spiail Syr. p 24, 5, 
Verecnndns in Pjtra’s Spicil Solesm. w 
p 153 sq, and Hippolytug, Philoscyphu- 
mana, v 16 Of also vol vi p 374 
[Germ ], the Jahrhb dcr Bibl Wtss ix p 
299, X p 226, XI p 233 sqq, and Jdc 
Bernay’s essay Xlb&r das Bhokyhd£ische 
Gedicht, Beilin, 1856. A fragment of an 
old and probably Samaritan-Egyptian 


Sibyl has been preserved in the latest 
portion, Sih. xa 239-42, where Xiyhs Ka\ 
?ioifi6s are prophesied to the Judeans in 
Egypt, with the later addition that this 
should take place during the 293 years 
(in ver 244 rpeis fcal rpiffTpidKovra should 
be read) of the eight (Ptolemean) kings of 
Egypt 

* Of, vol. 1 pp 198, 212, 
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translation wMcli the grandson of the author executed in 
Egjpt, some years after his arrival there in the thirty-eighth 
year of Ptolemy Euergetes (also known as Physeon), i.e. 183 
B.O.* But, as the translator remarks in his preface, written in 
excellent Greek, his work was performed with great industry, 
exactness, and care. At any rate, it is very faithful, and often 
literal, even to wide departure from Greek usage,® although he 
gives sufficient proof in his preface of his ability to write, when 
necessary, without any Hebraisms. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that the work was written before the beginmng of the 
Maccabean struggles ; and it nowhere contains the smallest 
allusion to the peculiar characteristics of their times, for the 
Messianic hopes, which are expressed with plenty of force ® m 
various passages, constitute rather the permanent ground of all 
the deeper and genuine Judean philosophy through aU these 
centuries. Closer examination, however, of the different divi- 
sions and maxims of the whole book further proves that Jesus 
the son of Sirach of Jerusalem, who, at the close, designates 
himself with sufficient clearness as the writer,^ was by no means 
in the strictest sense of the word the original author of all 
that it contains ; on the other hand, he combined two older 
books of proverbs, and published them again several times with 
some important additions of his own.® These earlier works 
seem only to have been from fifty to a hundred or a hundred 


* Aeooiding to the genuine preface, 
tovrards the end of which evpaHv must be 
read for etipoy JSuergetes I cannot be 
refeired to, as he only reigned for twenty- 
five years — The other preface, which is 
found in the Complutensian Polyglott 
at d in a very few MtJS , contains nothing 
but the conjectures of a tolerably late 
and indeed Ohnstian reader on the con- 
tents and value ot tlie book, and par- 
ticularly on the relation of the author to 
the translator It should be noted that 
the statement that the author only left his 
book ‘ almost perfected/ and the translator 
finally arranged it, is a mere surmise on 
the part of this learned reader, based on 
certain marks of a want of order still 
easily perceptible in the work, but it is in 
itself without foundation 

2 Hence this book also requires a 
complete knowledge of Hebrew for its 
proper comprehension That all its divi- 
sions, moreover, were equally Hebraic 
may be seen from the sentences which 
allude to the meanings of Hebrew 
words, and which are to be found both 
at the beginning, vi 21 [22], and at 
the end, xliii 8. Moreover the trans- 


lator occasionally misunderstands the 
Hebrew 

® Cf especially Ecclus iv 15, x 13-17, 
XI. 5 sq., xxxii [xxxv] 17-19, xxxm. 
[xxxvi ] 1-12, XXXVI [xxxiii] 11-17, 
xxxvii 25, xxxix 23, xlviii. 10 sq , even 
to the pre-eminence of the house of David 
there is significant allusion, xlv. 25 sq , 
xlviit 15 

« Ecclus 1. 27 sq That his grandson, 
the translator, should bear the same name 
is certainly quite possible in accordance 
with ancient usage, but the statement 
rests only on the second preface referred 
to above, which is not m itself a very 
trustworthy authority. 

5 On this see the essay in the Jahrhh, 
der Bibl Wiss iii p 125 sqq The use 
of oVtus there noticed, p 136 [cf also 
xvm 15 [16], XX 3 [4], 17 [I8|,xxxiv. 
[xxxi ] 26, and read xxxi [xxxiv ] 25 sq ), 
is certainly to be found also in the last 
author, xxxvi, 24 [19], 31 [26], xli 10 j 
but in his case, as we may safely assume, 
it is the result of imitation , see further 
XI 28 [30], xiji 16 [17], 18 [19] sq., but 
these few passages may also have been 
inserted by the last author. 
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and fifty years older, so that in the large hook which has come 
down to us we possess at the same time documentary evidence of 
the style and manner m which the genuine Hebrew art of pro- 
verbial composition spun its continuous thread from the date of 
the book of Koheleth ^ to this later age. Gentle and soft, with 
a warm but hidden glow, this method of composition frequently 
settles down towards the end of a great national development 
of literature and art as a permanent deposit on the rising soil ; 
particularly if it is dexterous enough to collect in a compact 
and agreeable form the most important results of earlier inves- 
tigations and experience, and can add to these some new ideas 
to meet the latest requirements of the day. This had been 
already shown in Israel by the history of the later proverbial 
composition from the seventh cenfury. As years went on, 
however, it grew in favour and importance, especially after 
prophetism had completely ceased, and what was merely instruc- 
tive and capable of being propounded m the schools came to 
occupy the foremost place. As in earlier and better times with 
the comprehension or proclamation of utterances of God 
(oracles), so now to understand or produce utterances of wis- 
dom became one of the highest requisites of life and sources of 
fame ; ^ and the scholarship, which was now boldly rising to be 
the mistress of the people, was more naturally associated with 
the practice of proverbial composition than with any other 
among the older species of art and literature. Hence, even in 
these later centuries, it undergoes a new and m its way a 
vigorous development, of which the book of the son of Sirach 
affords us the most striking evidence up to the beginning of the 
convulsions of the Maccabean period. 

The first portion of the work apjDears to consist of a book of 
proverbs, which in an attractive but still easy and level manner 
endeavours to embrace the whole sphere of wise maxims foi’ the 
conduct of life. In short and simple sayings it dispenses the 
most true-hearted counsels and still more abundant warnings. 
It does not shun the higher considerations on the nature of all 
wisdom, for which the way had been paved in earlier books, 
but it generally prefers to dwell on the golden mean, without 
carrying away the reader into regions more and more remote.^ 
It is in its way a work of great beauty 5 and so far as regards 
its somewhat depressed tone and the recommendation of the 
contented enjoyment of this brief life, made all the more earnest 


’ P 188. 

• Cf. Eccliis. 111 . 27 [29], vi. 34 [35], 
viii 8, xiT. 20, x-nii 28 [29], xx. 19 [20], 


XXX IX 2 sq 

® Ecclus 1 -XVI. 21 [23] 
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in its violent reaction,^ it follows closely on the book of Kobe- 
leth. From this, however, it is distinguished quite as forcibly 
by its limitation to the simplest and most child-like advice, as 
well as by the proposal to give a summary of wisdom for young 
people ; while on the other hand it makes none of the preten- 
sions which its predecessor advances by its name and form. 
It was thus an excellent school-book for its time, and we may 
reasonably assume that it was written at no distant date after 
the book of Koheleth, probably before the end of the fourth 
century. — The second work which has been employed by our 
author is of a very different kind.^ As though to compel the 
recognition of the new impulse which, through the Greek 
movement, seized even invqluntarily the Judean minds of the 
third century, this writer rises to bolder heights than any of 
his predecessors, without on that account, however, denying 
the peculiar characteristics of Israel. Nay, he gives to these 
elements a prominence which no earlier proverbial writer had 
allowed them, and shows what wisdom is both for the whole 
earth and its nations, and for Israel in particular. As in these 
later days the various branches of poetry and art became more 
and more blended, he mingled with his discourse the charm of 
songs of praise and of prayer, so that we possess in this work 
the finest compositions in continuation of the Psalms which 
the Apocryphal books contain. The whole style is more 
artistic ; single maxims are often extremely pointed ; the lan- 
guage is full of images and flowers, and while the writer seeks 
to describe with great detail the whole compass of morality, he 
depicts certain special moral relations with peculiar care.® The 
prevailing tone is less scrupulous than that of the preceding 
book ; as though it had been observed that the nation was be- 
ginning to acquire more independence and self-government. — 
In employing these two works as the basis of his own, the last 
author has made additions here and there, and also, in the case 
of the second especially, considerable abbreviations and trans- 
positions. But he has further appended, for the most part at 
the end, a large number of proverbs, reflections, songs, and 

* Only in this way can we rightly of the time finds special expression in the 
understand the great prominence given to references to external power and dominion, 
the mortal and transient elements of vni 1 sq, 14, ix 13, xiii 2, although, 
human life, ix 12, x 9-11, xiv 11-19, on the other hand, very suitable remarks 
cf , XVI 23 [30] sq , xvn 22-27 [27-32] , are found in vii 4-7, is 17sq,x 1-20 
in vn 17 there is an allusion to hell, but ® Ecelus xvi, 22 [24], xxxvi 22 [17], 
none of these writers pursue the more en- xxxix 12-35 

lightened ideas of immortality and recom- * As in the proverbs about slaves, 
pense, which (according to vol iv. p 212 xxx 33-40 [xxxiii. 24-31] , the canonical 
sq ) had arisen in Israel at an earlier books contain none of equal boldness, 
period. The depiessed and timoious tone 
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prayers, of his own composition, and has treated his materials 
•with still more freedom and laxity. In particular, as an entire 
noyelty, he introduces a celebration of the great saints of old, 
from Enoch to Simon, that the combined work may serve as a 
general book of reading and instruction, and on the historical 
side also may satisfy all the claims of readers in quest of know- 
ledge. But the scrupulous spirit from which the pious minds 
of all these later ages are never entirely free, at least in religious 
matters, reappears here with only too much strength, and pene- 
trates the whole hook with only too much intensity,^ in spite 
of the wealth of its glorious continuations of the eternal truths 
which had been long maintained in Israel. It is in harmony 
with the spirit of the age that there should he constant reference 
to the ^ law of Grod ’ and the ^ commandments ’ ; ^ but there is 
nowhere any attempt at allegory; and this alone, as well as 
every other sign, shows clearly how little influence was as yet 
exerted by the new Greek- Alexandrian learning.® 

Many novelties, however, were making their way unobserved 
even into Jerusalem, and in particular special arts and accom- 
plishments. Hence there arose a special order of learned men, 
whose position became more and more secure. They occupied 
themselves in the first place with the law and its application, 
and were called in consequence scribes or teachers of the law; 
but through their literary abiKty and their trained knowledge 
they exerted a more general influence among the people as well 
as in the council of the princes.'* A very independent literary 
class had certainly developed itself in ancient Israel out of its 
native resources ; but the fact that in the new Jerusalem, where 
the two orders of the priests and the scribes seemed to have 


^ It 3S feuifieient to specify the proverb 
about ' not piessiDg too close or standing 
too far off, so as not to be either driven 
away or forgottea/ xni 10, or the ex- 
hortations to the utmost prudence against 
an enemy, xii 10 sqq , or the praises of 
pleasure in other people's misfortunes, 
XXV 7 , cf XXX 6, There is still in the 
meau'wlule a considerable step to the 
proverb about the three worst national 
enemies, 1. 25 sq 

2 Ecclus 11 . 16, VI 34 [35], 36 [37], 
viii 8, IX 15, X 19, XV 1,15, XIX 17,18 
[20], 21 [24], XXI 11, xxiii 23, 27, xxvm 
6 sq , XXIX 1, 9, 11, XXXI. [xxxiv ] 8, xxxii 
[xxxv ] l,xxx 7 [xxxii ] 15, and the highest 
praise of the law, xxxv. 22 [23] sqq., xli. 
8, xlii 2. 

3 What finally became of the original 
Hebrew book of Sirach we do not know. 
In the Eabbinical -writings there are only 


a few proverbs of p? Ben Sira, here 
and there (at last collected m JDuke's 
Rahhi7nsc,he Blumealese, Hann 1844); 
and out of him the Cabbahsts actually 
made a grandson of Jexemiah ; see Car- 
moly’s ltvnira%reSf pp 236, 290. Cf, 
Lobrecht’fa Knti&che Le&o (Beilm, 1864), p. 
19 sq 

In this connection there is a very in- 
strnctive passage in Ecclus x 5 , cf vv 29 
[30] sq , see also xliv 4, and the deliberate 
nigh praise of the ypa^nwreiSf xxxvni. 
24-xxxix. IL Moreover, among other 
Greeks, and at the court of the Ptolemies 
in the same way, ypufifJLare^s was em- 
ployed m quite another aspect as a name 
for certain high offices of state ; of this 
usage excellent examples are found in 
many of the inscriptions in the 
Inscrr, 6h*<sc vols i-in, 
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been finally reconciled and blended in the person of Ezra, an 
order of scribes took np an independent position apart from the 
priesthood, won high honour, and continued into every sub- 
sequent age, was certainly a consequence of the great repute 
in which leai'ning and literary power stood among the Greeks 
and the various Greek courts of the day. 

In the same way, the influence of Greek knowledge and life 
showed itself in the greater prominence assumed by physicians 
whose practice was distinct from the treatment by the priests. 
Not without purpose does the son of Sirach labour to prove that 
the physician is to be highly honoured, and that id conjunction 
with proper piety and hope for divine aid his help also is not to 
be despised.^ 

At how early a period and with what force special branches 
of Greek culture gained an entrance, we may trace clearly 
enough in the case of an art which had hitherto been the most 
easily diffused of all — that of music. The book of Daniel 
contains the first Greek words which made their way into the 
Syrian literary language of the period. But these words are 
nothing else than the names of Greek musical instruments ; ® 
and we are justified in inferring from them that Greek music 
established itself at a very early date in Palestine. The same 
conclusion, however, is reached from quite another direction. 
The old Hebrew music must have been resumed in the new 
temple of Zerubbabel, and pursued with great zeal. This is 
plain from the superscriptions of many of the Psalms, which 
were then collected afresh,^ and from the historical representa- 
tions of the Chronicler. But the Greek translators of the 
Psalter evince only an imperfect and obscure knowledge of the 
technical terms of the ancient music, which clearly proves that 
the whole of this ancient art suffered severely through the 
entrance of Greek music, and by degrees entirely disappeared.^ 


III. The Ascendency op the Greeks, The Eulino Powers 

OP THE Ace. 

But the contact between the two religions and nationalities 
which had thus been set on foot could not confine itself to the 

^ Ecclus. xxxTiii 1-23 form from tKe Grreek On tkis see also 

* These are the names ypaKr'fipiov and GoU Gel Ana 1861, p 1094 sqq 
c-vfA<!>a)pia so often repeated m Dan iii , * On this more belo’w. 

but not a‘ap.${fK7jy T^hich must haye ^ See the JDichter des A. JBs i, p 165 

come fro Asia to the Greeks, on the sqq 

other hand, D‘^p'*p haye derived its 
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entry of tliese isolated arts and accomplishments, or the rivalry 
of merely literary achievements. It had already become too 
intimate for that. And, moreover, the Greek, both by its 
intrinsic nature and by the outward power with which it was 
surrounded, possessed too much strength, while, on the other 
hand, the Hebrew was too peculiar, and its spirit too sensitive 
and easily wounded. ISTo peaceful mutual understanding, no 
emulous recognition and acceptance of the better and more 
perfect qualities which each respectively possessed, could be 
brought about. The efforts which had been made towards this 
consummation remained too weak. As the end of the first 
century of its dominion approached, the Greek element, it is 
true, chiefly through the ascendency of the most ungoverned 
worldly ambition and the vices of the majority of the Greek 
courts, underwent a rapid decline and became inwardly corrupt; 
yet, partly as representing the elegance, the art, and the rich 
knowledge, of the newest life, and partly as the imperial power 
of the age, it proved too seductive, and insinuated itself too 
easily on every side. Judaism, on the other hand, had certainly 
gained fresh strength in the centuries immediately preceding, 
but had not yet attained the perfect form to which its deepest 
endeavours impelled it. It had consequently appropriated as 
holy too much that was merely ancient and prescriptive. To 
the Greeks these practices were inevitably difficult of compre- 
hension, and easily became contemptible; and although now 
revered with a sanctity hitherto unknown, yet in the long-run 
they had too slight a foundation not to become objects of sus- 
picion in their own circle and be felt as a burthen. The two 
nationalities (for with these the different religions were still 
peculiarly allied) had each their pre-eminent advantages and 
strong points, but they had also their grave defects and weak- 
nesses. The impossibility of mutual comprehension and 
reconciliation on a deep enough basis tended to bring them 
into still closer collision, and consequently into an inevitable 
struggle ; and if this should take place, the way was prepared 
for the complete triumph, at any rate provisionally, of the 
Greek. In all the broad east the Greek was now the solitary 
power of the day ; and consequently, in the growing seventy of 
the friction between the hostile elements, it gained a x’eiterated 
victory by means of those who, as the ambitious and the highly 
cultured, or as the powerful, of their time, were most directly 
exposed to the charms and seductions of the age. 

The blending of old Israelite and Greek literature, which we 
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have already described,^ was, however, innocent enough com- 
pared with other results which were ultimately involved in the 
tendency of the age. Many who wished to shine as writers, as 
scholars, or in any other way as persons of culture, soon 
regarded it as very appropriate to the spirit of the age to adopt 
Greek names in place of Hebrew, and thus follow a fashion 
which was then spreading right through Asia and Egypt. This 
practice of bearing Greek and subsequently also Latin names, 
either by the side of the old Hebrew, or even alone, became 
more and more firmly established in the course of the succeeding 
centuries, and made its way to some extent also among the 
common people. The most obvious plan was dexterously to 
alter the Hebrew sound so as to make a Greek name; thus 
Jesus was turned into Jason, Eliakim into Alkimos, Manasseh 
perhaps into Menelaos, Hilkiah into Alexandros, &c.^ Ear 
worse, however, was the taste contracted by many of the Judeans 
for the biilliant Greek festivals and bodily exercises, which 
rendered it dijBScult for them to maintain the usages and 
principles of their ancestral religion in the form in which they 
were expounded and scrupulously defended by the hagiocracy* 
When they desired to contend with Greeks on the Palaestra 
they made themselves ridiculous by their circumcision, that 
usage derived from the most ancient times which they alone of 
all the nations now transformed by Greek influence still con- 
scientiously preserved. Little by little some of them attempted 
to efface its sign.^ But in so doing they ran directly counter 
to a prejudice about the essentials of the true religion, which 
the age was still much too weak to overcome in the right way ; 
and soon there was nothing which tended more to provoke the 
gravest apprehensions and the most serious disapprobation 
on the part of all those who regarded it as their highest duty 
to protect the ancient true religion. It was not, however, till 
somewhat later that the full bearing of this contioversy deve- 
loped itself. 


1 . The High Priests, 

As regards the ruling powers of the period, we have little 
more definite knowledge of the high-priests after Alexander 

^ P 260 sqq -was called We know the fact from 1 Maec 

® Jos Ant XU 5, 1, on the other names i 16, Jos Ant xii 5,1, and the word from 
see below 1 Uor. vn 18 The Mishnah does not 

» The i7n(r'7ra(rfji.6s is literally nothing legislate upon it, since Mish Orla treaty* 
more than the condition of a a-s a of other things , elsewhere, however, the 

man with this artificially restored ^wth Talmudspeaks incidentally of the 
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than we have of their predecessors. In general terms, howeyer, 
we may affirm that with the increasing power of the hagiocracy 
in Jerusalem itself ^ their position also became more and more 
influential and important. Josephus only supplies us in passing 
with their names and the order of their succession^ without in 
each case exactly specifying the duration of their government.^ 
Yet the principal outlines for our present purpose are not very 
obscure. 

At the time of Alexander, Jaddua was still in office, the last 
hiffh-priest mentioned in the canonical Old Testament.^ He 
was succeeded by his son Onias who ruled till about 310 b.o., 
and Onias was followed by his son Simon I., till about 291 b.o. 
This Simon, according to Josephus, bore the surname of the 
Just. The Mishnah also extols a Simon the Just,^ not, however, 
as high-priest, but as one of the last great teachers belonging 
to the period of the formation of the canon, and preserves a 
saying of his very significant of the times, ^ There are three 
things on which the world rests : the law, divine worship, and 
the practice of good works.^ He belonged, therefore, to the 
school founded by Ezra, as was to be expected from the age in 
which he lived, and he earned out further the principles which 
it involved. 

At his death, his son Onias was too young to be his successor, 
and his office was filled by his brother Bleazar till the year 
276 B.o.; the latter was also placed by the book of Aristeas® 
in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Prom some cause now 
obscure (probably Onias was still too young) he was succeeded 
first by his uncle Manasseh till 250 b.o., upon whose death 
Simonas son, Onias II., held the high-priesthood till about the 


^ The language about priests and sacri- 
fices in Ecelus vii 29-31, xiv 11, xxxii 
[xxxv J 1-11, still resembles that formerly 
employed in the Persian period, p 173 sq 
3 The succession of the high-priests 
from Omas I to the extinction of his 
family may be gathered from Josephus, 
not without some trouble and the correc- 
tion of an oversight, Ant xi ad Jin , xii. 
2 , 5, 4, 1, 10, 5, 1 , 9, 7, xm 3, 1, 
XX. 10, 2 sq , Bell Jud, vn. 10, 2. As 
far as the mere snccession of the high- 
pnests IS concerned, these scattered no- 
tices agree on the whole with one another, 
but of any closer and trustworthy chrono- 
logical data there is an almost incredible 
'lack This great deficiency we must 
therefore supply as far as possible in 
other ways , and to what extent this can 
be done is tolerably clear from the ex- 


planations already made, p 1 23 sq Prom 
a mere misunderstanding of the words in 
Euseb Chrm n p 235, Georg Syncellus, 
1 p 525, places Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
in this series as the thirteenth, with a 
duration of six years , he then collects the 
various opinions about the fourteenth and 
fifteenth, and with some of his authorities 
assigns to the sixteenth only three years. 

® P, 123 sq 

* Onias is probably not n but n'»iin» 
as the Pesh , throughout 2 Macc , writes , 

> the magician Onias in Jos. 

Mt XIT. 2, 1 IS eaUed in the Mishnah, 
Ta amthf m 8 Yet later Jews also 
write and pronounce it VJin, Chdndv, 

* Mass Abotk i, 2 

« P. 251. 
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year 219.^ The relations with Egypt continued still unclouded, 
as is evident from the fact that on one occasion Ptolemy 
Euergetes (246-221), when i-eturnmg from his victorious expe- 
dition against the Seleucidse, offered rich sacrifices and gifts in 
Jerusalem.^ Yet under this Onias a series of events occurred 
which already reveals the profound moral corruption which was 
speedily to he the ruin of the Greek as well as the Jewish leaders. 
We only know the story from Josephus,® and it will be sufficient 
in this connection to touch upon it briefly. Onias became 
more and more indiscreet every year, until his avarice at length 
led him to withhold the yearly tribute of twenty talents. This 
drew down upon him and the whole nation the grave indig- 
nation of King Euergetes, when his sister’s son Joseph, son 
of Tobias, contrived by uncommon adroitness and activity to 
arrange everything amicably. The great services rendered by 
this Joseph to his people are highly extolled ; but the picture 
of the means which he employed is by no means pleasing. 
By attendance at the Egyptian court, by the wit and humour 
acceptable at such a place, but particularly by rich presents, he 
managed to obtain the privilege of farming the royal revenues 
over all Palestine. This he carried out rigorously to his own 
and the king’s advantage, but not without severity, as in his 
treatment of Ascalon and Scythopolis, and thus he gave Judean 
pride an opportunity for boasting that in this way at any rate 
it again ruled over the Philistines, Idumeans, and similar small 
nations around ^ He continued thus employed for twenty-two 
years ; but the subsequent story of his sons, also called ^ sons of 
Tobias,’^ unveils in the most shocking manner the further 
development of the deep corruption which every one underwent 
who entered into any close connection with an Egyptian or 
Syrian court at this period. Besides seven sons by one mother, 
he had also another, the youngest of all, named Hyrcanus, 
through fornication with a niece. This young man early proved 
himself extremely daring and crafty, but in the highest degree 
unprincipled, quite worthy of the Greco-Egyptian court to 
which he soon came as his father’s representative. There he 

1 On the supposition that Onias III of Damascus, on which see below. The 
was deposed in the year 175, that he wife of Ptol Euergetes is incorrectly 
himself reigned twenty-four years, and his called Cleopatra, the Greek mediator 
predecessor, Simon 11 , twenty years. In between the king and Joseph was one 
this case, we can follow the , Ath^nion. In other respects the whole 

and assign to this Onias thirty-two years narrative seems only too well founded, 

® According to Jos Contr Af ii 6, he and it is significant enough that Josephus 
had even intentionally avoided all heathen relates these stories as though he took a 
temples on the way ’ genuine pleasure in them » 

® Ant, xii 4 Josephus probably de- ♦ As we may infer from 2 Maec. iii. 11, 
rived it from the great work of Nicolaus 
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contrived by still more violent exaggeration of bis father’s 
method to secure with much success and honour the same 
privilege At length the excessive wantonness of his expendi- 
ture embroiled him in a mortal feud with his brothers, and after 
two of these and a number of other persons had faUen in the 
struggle with him he was obliged to withdraw with his partisans 
to the other side of the Jordan. Here he earned on continuous 
wars with the Ai-ab tribes for the sake of plunder, and to enable 
him to send all the more gold to the Egyptian court ; and here, 
not far from the ancient Heshbbn,^ he built a large and splendid 
castle (called Tyr%s, i.e. castle), the only permanent monument 
of his life.® He was, however, cunning enough to deposit a 
portion of his treasures as a bequest in the temple at Jerusalem, 
in order to secure its safety.® When, under the supremacy of 
Antiochus Epiphaues, the Egyptian power in Palestine at length 
entirely declined, he committed suicide from fear of the Syrians, 
and the Syrian king appropriated his fortune. 

Thus, then, was Palestine during the half century preceding 
the years 180-175 b.o. under the dominion of the money-getting 
Serjeants of the Greeks, who certainly were very close con- 
nections of the high-priest, but were not on that account any 
more moral, and were even at deadly enmity amongst them- 
selves. It was all the more praiseworthy that Simon II., son 
of Onias, from the year 219 to 199, maintained the ancient 
honour of his office. We do not, it is true, know much about 
him; but if, as is probable, he is the high-priest whose merits 
the Son of Sirach celebrates at the end of his book as the last 
of the great ancestors of his people, and with whom, to judge 


• Vol u p 205 sq 

® Modern travellers lit© Irby, Mangles, 
and Banks 473) believe that 

they h-dve disco\ered it in some great 
nuns near the present He&hh6n, but so 
far as I know the matter has not been 
pursued further 

« 2Macc 111 11 According to Jos 
M XI 4, 11, he only lived in this 
manner on the other side of the Jordan 
for ‘ the seven years during which Seleu- 
cus Philopator was king of Syria Vaccord- 
ineto the ordinary chronology, however, 
he reigned from 187-176 bc), but the 
whole chronology of Josephus thiough 
this period suffers, as we have already 
explained, from great uncertainty 

^ It might be conjectured that the de- 
scnptioninBcolus 1 1 - 21 , compared vi* 
xliv 1, was intended rather for Simon I., 
of whose superior merit there can be no 
doubt In that case the expression 


* grandfather ’ in the preface of the grand- 
son (see above, p 263) might be inter- 
preted XU a more extended sense, as 
though the great grandfather oi a still 
more remote ancestor were meant, not the 
actual grandfather, as is assumed m the 
second preface, which was added by an 
eMdently much later hand, and does not 
occur in all the manuscripts But what 
seems to mo decisive is the fact that in 
the lengthy desciiption of this Simon no 
notice IS taken either of an important 
surname like that of ‘ the Just,* or of the 
credit which Simon I , according to every 
tradition, acquired m the departments of 
learning and science "We shall be safer, 
therefore, in fixing on Simon 11 , and we 
may then also retain the designation 
‘grandfather* m the first preface quite 
in the proper meaning This Simon is 
further mentioned in 2 Macc n 1. 
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from his vivid description, he had himself been personally 
acquainted, he filled the highest station with great dignit3^ 
His appearance as high-priest in the sanctuary, and the im- 
pression which it made upon the spectators, is described in 
detail, particularly in the following picture, which we here intro- 
duce as an example of the pompous language of the time ; ^ 


How did he sliine in the procession of the people,® 
m his coming out of the house of the curfcain * * 
as the morning star in the midst of clouds, 
as the moon when full of days , 
as the sun shining on the temple of the Most High, 
and as the bow * giving light in clouds of glory , 
as lose-blossoms in days of spring, 

as lilies by watersprings, as a shoot of Lebanon in days of autumn , 
as lire and incense in the censer, 

as a vessel of solid gold adorned wholly with precious stones , 
as an oluo-tiee putting forth fruits, 

and as a cypress reaching to the clouds,® 

When he put on the robe of honour, &c 


Beyond the limits of Palestine, also, lie seems to have been 
generally respected. His rule falls in the period when the 
Seleucidse were struggling violently against the attempts of the 
Ptolemies to extend their power, and Antiochus the Great 
began to cast his eye on the possession of Palestine. The 
main object of Simon was to provide for Jerusalem. We know 
that by costly buildings he made many improvements and 
embellishments in the temple. He fortified afresh the base 
of the great square on which the temple stood, and by the 
erection of a very large basin furnished the sanctuary with an 
ample supply of water.® Nor was this all. Like a second 
Nehemiah, he restored the walls of the city, which Ptolemy I. 
had destroyed on his conquest of Jerusalem,^ and which perhaps 
still lay in ruins in consequence of the jealousy of the Egyptian 


* Eeclus 1. 5-10 A tomb of Simon 
the Just was shown in the Middle Ages, 
as at the present day, north of Jerusalem , 
see Carmoly’s IttnSrmres, p 443, and J. 
Tobler’s large map of Jerusalem 

® I e on the feast-day, when the people 
made their solemn circuit round the 
sanctuary, with their eyes fixed on the 
high-pnesr, who came forth from its in- 
terior , comp note on Ps xxvi 6 

® From the inner sanctuary separated 
by the curtain , thus the two members of 
the verse sujB&ciently correspond 

^ I e the rainbow, thus briefly desig- 
nated in the old-Hebrew style. 

* This verse would be better placed 
before the preceding, since it alone har- 

VOL. V. T 


monises with the one before that , more- 
over, it is not to be denied that the 
previous verse, ‘ as fire, &e ’ begins with 
a very abrupt image, which does not 
properly correspond to the image in the 
second half of the veise Yet the MSS 
do not exhibit any variation 

® Ecclus 1 1-3, compared with vol m. 
pp 231 sq , 251 sq 

^ According to the cursory statement 
in Appian’s Syr cap 50 at any rate we 
may thus limit the generality of Appian’s 
expression. We may perhaps, however, 
also refer to injuries inflicted on the walls 
by Antiochus Theos, on which some obr 
servations will follow below. 
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sovereigns.' Tlie expense of these and other costly worts, which 
were further continued under his successors,® might he defrayed 
in great part out of the sums of money and gifts which annually 
poured into the city,* in a stream which seems first to have 
been regularly organised in the course of the Greet period.* 
This, however, also rendered the wealthy temple the^ constant 
object of the envy of numerous foreigners and the desire of the 
strong for plunder, as its history from this date shows ; while 
the ofl&ce of high-priest, which had certainly gone on increasing 
in dignity and power, and, together with the temple, was re- 
garded as the firm centre and defence of the nation, was itself, 
nevertheless, destitute of proper protection against the heathen 
dominion, and thus might easily become the plaything of royal 

despotism. i n 

The son and successor of Simon, Onias III., honourably 

sustained, as far as lay in his power, the dignity of the high- 
priestly office, even in unfavourable days and amid his own deep 
sufferings.® But the abominable character of his brothers and 
relations, and the manner in which already in his day the high- 
pnesthood, just like any other powerful civil or governmental 
post, became the object of the most sordid desires in the 
frightfully rapid degeneracy of this Greek period, will soon be 
disclosed. 


2 . The Wise Men of the Age in Judea and in Samaria. 


The Sadducees and the Fvms. 


The utter immorality of the aims and conduct of the leading 
men of this age inevitably contributed to diffuse the same 
wantonness of life also through the wisdom of the schools ; 
for among nations which already prize wisdom as a special 
blessing, whenever this tendency has once become operative in 
hfe, it seeks to vindicate itself also in philosophy. The whole 
course of this history affords us sufficient proof of the great in- 
fluence which wisdom had long since exerted over life in Israel, 
and of the position which it again attained in the new Jeru- 
salem; and we have already seen® that even before the Greek 
period the most opposite aims had striven to get a footing 


> According to Ecelns. 1 4, compared 
witli Jos Ant XU 3, 3 
^ According to til© contents or tJi© 
giaeions doer©© of Antioclius the Great, 
Jos Ant xii 3, 3. 
s P 244 


^ Of J os. Ant xiT. 7, 2, xvii 2, 2, and 
elsewhere. 

® According to 2 Macc, ni I, iv 2-7, 
33-38, XT 12-16, 

« Pp 194, 200 
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withia it.^ Tlie Greek philosophical schools, which, through 
the medium of Alexandria, were now becoming well known 
in Jerusalem, would at the most introduce new incitements 
and greater keenness ; they would also teach the art of 
demonstration (dialectic) when its necessity was once expe- 
rienced. 

According to old tradition,^ the successor of Simon I. in the 
series of Greek teachers was Antigonus of Socho,® the first 
bearer of a Greek name. He seems to have flourished in the 
first half of the third century b.c. To him is ascribed the two- 
fold maxim : ^ Be not like servants who serve their lord for the 
sake of reward, but like servants who, without thought of 
receiving reward, serve their lord ; and the fear of heaven be 
over you f ^ In an age when the rigid observance of the 
prescribed law had gained the ascendant, the first of these two 
precepts is very striking ; and to avoid its being taken in too 
one-sided a manner, as though, if man were not to think of 
reward, he need not think either of an ultimate dispenser of 
rewards and punishments, the second precept was added. We 
can understand, therefore, how this Antigonus subsequently 
came to be reckoned amongst the orthodox teachers. But 
among his disciples, so runs the old tradition,^ there were two 
named Zadok and Boethus, who founded the widely divergent 
school of the Sadducees,® with its sad heresies. We have now 
no first-hand authority for any definite statements about the 
lives and the original views of these two leaders, particularly of 
Zadok ; and this is not very surprising. For the school which 
the name of the Sadducees perpetuates passed through its 
most tranquil and flourishing period in the five or ten decades 


^ As had heen the case m another way, 
long before the destruction of J erusalem, 
see Jdhrbh, d&r Bzbl Wisa i p 96 eqq. 

2 Mass Ahoth, 1, 3 

® There were two cities in Judah bear- 
ing this name. Josh, xv 35, 48, cf 1 
Sam xvii 1 , but the Socho in the west, 
mentioned in Josh xv 35, was always the 
better known. 

In the Bvrha Ahoth of Rabhi Nathan, 
cap V (see the Sulzbach edition of the 
Talmud, vol ix. ad fin ) This collec- 
tion of maxims by the ancients is cer- 
tainly later than the IPithk Ahbth reckoned 
with the ordinary Mishnah , yet it contains 
many statements that are only accidentally 
omitted, as it were, from the earlier 
treatise, particularly on the doctrines of 
the heretical teachers. 

* The spelling everywhere employed 
among the Hellenists for the common 


proper name is and there 

IS no doubt that the Sadducees were so 
called from their leader, although the 
erroneous derivation from righteous, 
IS already to be found m the Fathers, and 
ID Abulfatch in the Samaritan Chronicle 
(Paulus, Nawea i 142) The Greek 

name Boethus was for the most part cor- 
rupted into and the Rabbis say a 

good deal about him and his followers, 
who differed little from the Sadducees, 
in the Mass SOpkerim iii 6, his name is 
correctly written Din"*!!) following the 
original spelling, but he is already de- 
signated pu ];2 — A, recent and wholly 
groundless view of the origin of the 
Sadducees and Boethiisians is briefly 
criticised in the Jahbb der JBibl. Wi&s. 
IX p 103 sq, Gott Qel.^Anz 1863, p 
1207. 
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immediately preceding tlie Maceabean wars. During tbat time, 
so far as we know, it was not designated by tbe name of Zadok 
as a party leader, for it was growing in silence, and might be 
regarded as tbe general school of the new wisdom of the day* 
But after its principles and views were finally altogether over- 
thrown by the INfaccabean wars and their further conseQ^uences 
(as will subsequently appear), so that they could only venture 
forth with much greater delicacy and caution, the literature 
which had originally proceeded from it fell into complete 
obscurity and disrepute. Their teachers were struct out of the 
list of the orthodox 5 and m spite of all the fluctuations of 
the post-Maccabean times, by which even they were occasionally 
brought into prominence again, their last remnants fell into a 
more and more general neglect. We have not, in consequence, 
any work, even of the smallest kind, which represents their 
views with first-hand certainty ^ and the scanty and scattered 
statements aboui] them which have come down to us are derived 
solely from their opponents.^ 

Yet the general nature of this school can be recognised with 
tolerable confidence. Ir was the school of freedom of life, 
thought, and action ; but it was a freedom which sprang out 
of the Greek age with its deep moral degradation, which 
corresponded witb it, and was acceptable to it. Unquestionably 
the scrupulous and rigid tendency which had been particularly 
developed from the time of Ezra with growing one-sidedness 
and stringency, had its dark side, and involved more and more 
sensible disadvantages. The Judeans who gave themselves up 
to it with the full faith of their whole souls were obliged to 
plunge so deep into its demands as to leave no course open to 
them but to turn away with horror from the heathen element 
prevailing in the great world, from which in the end they had 
to withdraw altogether. Many of the national and ancient 
usages, on the reohservauce of which the greatest stress was 
laid, were now wholly inappropriate } and the hostility to the 

1 It IS almost ridiculous to sea liow divisions arose, and took no troutile to 
often Josephus announces his intention of find out , but it would be yery perrerse 
describing the * three sects of the Judeans/ to imagine that they all three came into 
■while what he has to say about the existence at once In the days of the 
Sadducees and Pharisees is scanty enough, Eatheis this distinction was still less 
and IS almost always repeated m the understood, and other schools which were 
same words, Belk i 5, 2, ii. 8, 2 of still later origin were all mixed up 
sqq (to the latter passage he always together, just as in the short but very 
refers afterwards) ; Ant xiii 5, 9 , 10, 5 obscure descriptions of the Judean sects 
sq[ , xni 2, 4 , xviii. 1, 2 sqq. , yet the which occur also in Arabic writers , see 
particulars which he supplies here are the Shahrestdni, ed Cureton, i pp. 163-71, 
most important to us The great want m and Makrizi, in He Sacy’s Chrestom* At, 
Josephus IS that he does not distinguish i pp 99-117. 
the |>eriods in which each of the three 
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existing condition of things, which increased with the continued 
delay of the Messianic salvation, only augmented the bitterness 
of the feelings of the scrupulously faithful. Freedom, however, 
even of the most perverted and corrupting character, was the 
watchword of the G-reek period, with its thousand seductions 
and allurements. He who took part with the least concern in 
its impetuous chase of seductive pleasures, who was freest to 
move in it with the greatest craving for enjoyment and the 
most selfish intent, who was acute enough to seize its advan- 
tages in a moment without restraint or fear, was regarded as the 
most fortunate of men. It is very remarkable, if also very 
natural, that during this period the Samaritans, who had from 
the first maintained a larger liberty, were far more prosperous, 
eminent, and wealthy than the Judeans who lived in and around 
Jerusalem.^ They knew better how to make use of the age 
from a worldly point of view, while the residents in Jerusalem 
found themselves more and more at a disadvantage, and many 
recognised the cause of it in their rigid separation from the life 
of other nations.^ Such isolated examples, however, as the 
worldly fortune of the sons of Tobias^ were powerless to 
change the general feeling, as it was perceived that their suc- 
cess was only attained by their unrestricted alliance with the 
heathen powers. What was there, then, to prevent the endea- 
vour after wisdom, which includes everything within its aim, 
from striving to vindicate a greater freedom for Judean thought 
and life ? To make such an effort was simply to meet one of 
the desires and aims of the age. What Sadducaism attempted 
had never been attempted since the foundation of the new 
Jerusalem, and in the abstract was by no means to be rejected, 
and hence, when left to itself, it prospered for a long time 
comparatively undisturbed. Its purpose was, in short, to blend 
in doctrine and principle the Greek wisdom and freedom of 
the time with the Judean character, not in order to destroy the 
latter, but to raise and advance it; and if the attempt had 
proceeded from the inmost impulses of true religion, it might 

* Of this there are many signs see in passage we must follow the Vulgate, and 
particular Jos. AnL xii 4, 1, 3 The read iv 6peL instead of iv 6p€L 

bitter hatred expressed in Ecdus 1, 25 sq ^fiapelas, and subsequently, for 6 \ahs 
against the Idumeans, Philistines, and in fiupSs, read with the Ethiopic version 6 
particular ‘the Amonte (i.e. Canaamte) Xahs ^Afiapcuos , see 2^itschr derDeutsoh 
people that live in Shechem/ i e the Mcrg&nl, Gesellsch , 1846, p, 14. 
Samaritans, is to be explained most easily * Of this the simplest and most striking 
from the peculiar relations of the age, for evidence is to he found in 1 Hacc i. 11, 
such feelings could only be directed ‘ since we separated ourselves from the 
against the powerful and those in enviable heathen we have had much sorrow ’ 
circumstances. At the beginning of this P 271 sq. 
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tave been able to aeliieve mucli wbich. Cliristianity at length in 
reality accomplished. 

But from its very beginning the movement was marred by 
the want of perception of the learned founders of the school. 
They simply started from opposition to the scrupulousness 
which was becoming more and more powerful and more and more 
injurious, without recognising the deeper sores which were eat- 
ing into the existing Judean and non- Judean world. Greek 
wisdom indeed might render them aid in many ways ; and, 
what was still more important, in the whole compass of the 
ancient history and religion of Israel they might find much 
which they were justified in opposing to the school of Ezra. 
But they could not properly apply either the one or the other ; 
and consequently their attempt to elevate Judeanism and free 
it from its defects contributed powerfully to pervert it further, 
and led to the melancholy result which has been akeady briefly 
indicated. 

The main principle of the Sadducees was that there was no 
higher destiny which unchangeably limited and predetermined 
all human things ; and, in particular, God could do nothing 
evil, nor could he sanction it.^ Good and evil, human weal or 
woe, depended solely on man’s own choice, and on his wisdom 
or ignorance. This almost Stoic-sounding principle, which 
they could easily set themselves to prove by detached passages 
of the Pentateuch, involves the sharpest contrast with the 
rigid system which had prevailed from the time of Ezra ; but 
not less so with all true religion. At the same time, it quickens 
the impulse of human freedom and activity, places the whole 
world of sense within its reach, and, while it flatters able minds, 
seems harmless so long as the conception of God derived from 
ancient faith remains unimpaired, and the hereditary morality 
of the mass of the people is but little shaken. Prom this 
point it was but one step further to the denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul and eternal retribution, and therefore of the 
actual existence of angels and spirits ; ^ so that in this the 
Sadducees consciously repudiated what was by no means dis- 
claimed in the book of the Islw/ even if it was not sufficiently 
clearly asserted, and fell into the very doubts from which 

* This maxim, that * God neither does the Sadducees were ercountored at the 
evil nor inflicts it upon men,’ may have time when they first flourished may be 
been the first and most certain fi*om which best seen from Ecelus xxiii 18 sq , xxxii 
Zadok started, as he supposed that every [xxxv ] 1 7 s<i 

one would necessarily concede it through * Besides the passages in Josephus, see 
the idea of God Moreover, there is no Matt xxu 23 Acts xxm 8. 
reason for departing from the MS read- ® Vol, li p. 133 sqq. 
mg ^ 4<pop^Vj Bell, Jitd, 11 8, 14. How 
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Kolieleth liad witL. difficulty escaped.^ Moreover, though they 
accepted the authority of the law, yet they would only main- 
tain a very independent position with respect to it,^ and they 
rejected all the further interpretations and statutes of which 
the dominant school was so fond.^ This was the natural re- 
sult of placing their fundamental principle in the merely human 
resolve to allow no power to determine or hinder their conduct 
save the civil laws. 

That the native Samaritans, also, should come under the 
influence of the Greek schools of wisdom, and that similar 
innovations should arise among them, is both in itself quite 
credible, and may be inferred clearly enough from scattered 
traces, at all events in general terms. It is true that our 
sources of information with regard to them are far more scanty 
than in the ease of the Judeans. The very brief and cursory 
statements about the founders of peculiarly Samaritan views and 
tendencies which occur in later works (particularly about Dosi- 
theus, the most important of them, from whom a somewhat 
permanent division of the Samaritans took its origin), do not 
appear to refer to any earlier time than the last period of greater 
activity amongst them shortly before and after the birth of 
Christ.^ Besides the later historical works above mentioned,® 
no properly Samaritan writings have been preserved, except 
some translations of their Pentateuch, partly in their Aramaic 
dialect,® partly at the time of Islam into Arabic, some late books 
in explanation of their Pentateuch and their prevailing prin- 
ciples and usages,^ and a great mass of church songs of different 
dates, few of which have been published, and still fewer correctly- 
understood.® Prom all this evidence, however, one fact clearly 


1 P 194 

^ I£ow fdT Ongen, Aamnst Celsus,i 11, 
1 (i 49), associates the Sadducees with 
the Samaritans in regard to the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pentateuch only, is indi- 
cated in vol vii p. 438 [Oerm.] Boethus 
(p, 275) IS said, in the Mass Sd^herzm^ 
111 5, to have made use of eight j>rophef$ 
collected into one volume This number, 
which IS in itself almost unintelligible, 
points at any rate beyond the Pentateuch 

3 P 196 sqq 

^ If no error has crept into De Sacy’s 
extracts from Abulfatch’s Chronicle 
{Chrestomathie Ardbe i p 333, comp with 
p. 337, 2nd ed ), Abullatch would place 
Do&itheus before the expedition of Alex- 
ander This, however, could only he 
through oversight, since, accoiding to 
other data, he places him after Simon the 
Maecabee The question when he really 


lived will he discussed in a later volume 
on the Boman period According to 
Shahrestdni, i p 170, he lived almost one 
hundred years before the public appear- 
ance of Chnst 
3 Pp 220-22 
fi P 182 

See the most important described in 
ITicholl’s Catalog Codd, Arab Bodlm pp 
3-5, 491 sq. 

® They ought to be made known by- 
and-by with much more completeness and 
coriectness, and much better understood 
and elucidated in every point, than has 
been done by G-esenius in the Carimna 
Samantana^ 1824 They are obviously 
of very different dates , the more recent 
have quite the Arabic rhyme, and the 
question whethei any of them could be 
traced to the Hezekiah already mentioned, 
p. 220, deserves further investigation 

T 4 
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results; namely, that in all their thought and language about 
divine things, the later Samaritans still uniformly cherished a 
special reserve about expressions that were obviously too 
anthropomorphic, and preferred representing the divine grea^ 
ness by mediators whenever it had to quit the m/stems of its 
eternal secrecy, and operate upon the visible world. This prac- 
tice, which arose, as we have seen,^ among the Judeans also, 
but in their chequered life gradually disappeared again in atter- 
times, plainly survived among the Samaritans from the Greek 
period— the era of their own development— as a memorial of 
^e apparently more refined style of thought which then sprang 


up among them.® , , i -i • 4.1,.^ 

While the Samaritans thus proceeded for a while in toe 

same track as the Judeans, they yet remained, on other 
stiU more important points, at a considerable distance from 
them. Nay, they could not but separate themselves further 
and further, in proportion to the rapidity and freedom with 
which the age developed the consequences of the different 
opposing principles laid down in the beginning. In Jerusalem, 
where a long past embraced a many-sided ancient culture, it 
soon came to be felt that the Pentateuch, whether considered 
historically or in reference to the requirements of life, was 
inadequate as a holy book; and in the later Persian and then 
in the Greek period a movement was be^, which became 
more and more distmct and general as it went along, for 
adding to it a tolerably comprehensive series of other similar 
books. It was to this very just feeling that the complete Old 
Testament, with its many-sided and inestimable treasures, owed 
its formation.® Of this larger series of sacred books the 
Samaritans were the less likely to approve, as they laid all their 
stress upon the primitive history of Israel and the sanctity of 
the centre of the ancient land alone ; while the history of 
Judah, with which the other hooks chiefly dealt, with all its 
peculiar superiority, instruction, and hopes, was repulsive to 
them. They therefore determinedly rejected aU the rest of the 
books in a body, although even the Sadducees, whose practice 
on this point was the most particular in Judah, could not wholly 
withdraw themselves from their influence ; and they restricted 


In recent years, M Heidenheim has com- 
menoed a further publieation of these 
songs in the Deutsche V'^GHeljah/H'Schnft 
fur Englisch-T^log^ Forsoh und ^ 
Grotha, 1861 sqq 
* P 258 sqq. 

2 That the Samaritans have much m 
common with the Sadducees and ‘ Greeks ’ 


is observed even by Epiphanius, H(sr ix 
14, hence they were also subsequently 
credited (but without good reason) with 
denying angels, the resurrection, &c 
^ The collection and closing of the 
Canon cannot be described with suJB&cient 
clearness till we *come to the history of 
the second century after Christ 
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themselves all the more stringently to the Pentateuch.^ But 
the rigidness with which they adopted only this single book as 
holy? and the pride with which they boasted that they alone 
were the genuine disciples of Moses and the true ^ keepers ^ of 
the law,^ necessarily limited their view more and more, and in 
fact their whole aim, life, and hope also ; while subsequently, 
in order to satisfy the requirements of all religion, they were 
obliged to exaggerate to an almost infinite extent certain points 
of faith left open to them, — such as the dignity of Moses, the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, the sacred origin of the law, — as we 
may see clearly from their church songs. It is noteworthy and 
often surprising to see how exactly they continued to observe 
many of the prescriptions in the Pentateuch entirely in con- 
formity with the spirit of the higher antiquity.^ In the long 
course of history, however, they could pass through no more 
great changes ; it was inevitable that the greater freedom and 
independence of the scrupulousness and narrow-mindedness in 
matters of faith now becoming dominant in Jerusalem, which 
had characterised them in the beginning, should in the end be 
transformed into a still greater bondage, differing only in its 
complexion, and that their national self- consciousness, like 
their further development, should become stagnant. These 
results did not, however, make their appearance so rapidly, and 
until the Roman period the Samaritans continued to show 
much activity and freedom. 

In Jerusalem, on the other hand, where everything was 
placed on a much deeper foundation, the founders of the school 
of the Sadducees might regard the continued existence of 
Judeanism as entirely compatible with the principles already 
described.^ But they overlooked the fact (which history proved 
soon enough) that they were only paving the way for the 
heathenism of their time, by not properly limiting the objec- 
tions which they might justly make to the school of Ezra. One 
of the immediate consequences, therefore, was that the old 
believers, partly because they already saw the evil effects of 
such perverted freedom, partly from an obscure fear of the 

* Even the hook of Joshua, which was surprise, that they celebrated a yeariy 

originally connected with the Pentateuch, round of seven feasts precisely in the 
hut was early separated from it, vol i p. manner which I recognised in the Alterth. 
63 sqq , was not received by them, but p 385 sqq, and indeed earlier, as corre- 
they subsequently borrowed from it a spending to the meaning of the Mosaic 
few particulars for their own Lib&ir Josues^ institution v i 

* As, at a tolerably early date, they * Hence the period when they nouri^snecl 

were fond of explaining their own name was called that of ‘ the mingling (syn- 
as cretismb 2 Macc xiv. 3 , comp the eon- 

Thus I have since observed, to my expression, ver. 38. 
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furtker deTelopnaent of these opinions, finally took up an 
attitude of more abrupt and determined opposition, and closed 
up their own ranks within narrower and more rigid bounds. 
They banded themselves together under the name of Chasidim,^ 
i.e. the godly (or pious), which they certainly borrowed from 
the Psalter, and seem also to have called themselves ‘the 
Paithful ’ ; * for in the last centuries even of the earher history 
of Jerusalem the more conscientious had often been obliged to 
separate themselves strictly from the mflnx of heathenism, and 
had adopted a position apart under similar names.® The free- 
thinkers, however, were not yet called Sadducees, but simply 
‘the lawless,’ or ‘ungodly,’ and sometimes in stronger language, 
‘ sinners.’ ■* It need scarcely be said that the opinions of the 
schools on either side were in equally rude opposition. 


3 > Th& Greek Rulers. 

While the entry of Greco-Egyptian frivolity, and the rise of 
a philosophical school favourable to it in Jerusalem itself, in- 
evitably produced by degrees embarrassment enough, the still 
greater immorality of the struggle between the Greco-Syi-iaii 
and the Greco-Egyptian powers was involved more and more 
deeply in the coil. In this way a vehement fire was kindled 
which necessarily caused all the hidden impulses and powers of 
the day, both evil and good, to rush forth and assail one another 
with the utmost impetuosity. The incessant wars between the 
Syrian and Egyptian Greeks, with the equally endless lying 
negotiations that intervened, which followed one upon another 
with increasing violence after the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and the object of which was the possession of Palestine, with 
the whole Phoenician coast, inevitably stifled among its in- 
habitants all respect for such ruling houses, and produced 
extreme uncertainty in the administration of justice. Among 
the first events which could never be forgotten in the lurid 

> Aecordmg to tie Greek spelling, xsxi 24 [23], fee 
’ao-iSoToi, 1 Maoe ii 42 (wkeie the Vat » Vol m p 209 sqq 

and most other MS3 erroneously read * 1 Maee i 11-1,5, n 42-44, vi. 21, 

’louSufar), Tn 13 , 2 Maoo xiv 6 That yii 5, 9, ix 2.3, S8, 69, 73 , cf. x 14, 
in their most flourishing time they formed 61, xi 21, 25, xiy 14 The oxpreesion 
an exclusive association is clear from the iixaprulKol is certainly chiefly from the 
designation avvayayl\, 1 Maco n 42, as Psalter In the tame -way tho Son of 
■well as fromvii 13 * Theuamo is derived Sirach draws a sharp dratmotion botwoen 
fiom Pss XU 2 [1], xvi 10, iv. 4 [3], the imoi and Svofioi, xxxix 13, 24, xl 

xxiii 6, and many other passages in the 10 , of xxxi [xxxiv I 18 In the second 

Psalter ; nowhere else is it found so fre- and third books of Maccabees there .ire 
quently and with so much significance many violent expressions about dogoner.ito 

“ 1 Mace m 13, after Pss xii 2 [I], Judeans. 
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glare of this infernal fire was the frightful murder of Berenice, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, b.c. 246.^ Por the sake 
of concluding peace, she had been given in marriage to Antiochus 
Theos, Her death, which was coincident with her father’s, was 
followed by the great expedition of Ptolemy Euergetes, already 
mentioned,^ against the Syrian kingdom; and the shameful 
flight of Seleucus Callinicus after he had just recommenced the 
war against victorious Egypt, b.o. 226, was a fitting end to the 
first act of the horrible tragedy which lasted more than a 
century.^ His sons, Seleticus Ceraunus, and, after his early 
death, Antiochus the Great, made immediate preparations for 
fuither wars, and the latter soon overran all southern Syria, at 
length reconquered Seleuceia on the Orontes from the Egyptians, 
and stood on the borders of Egypt, when the indolent Ptolemy 
Philopator bestirred himself, and by his victory at Eaphia com- 
pelled him again to give up Palestine^ b.c. 217.'* — It must have 
been at this time that Ptolemy Philopator, when he was not 
allowed to penetrate into the sanctuary at Jerusalem, resolved 
to give the rein to that frightful fury against the Egyptian 
Judeans which the third book of Maccabees recounts,® if, 
indeed, its account had deserved any historic credit. 

Under a Ptolemy Philopator (b.o. 221-204), truly, there 
could be little prosperity for Palestine. When, therefore, 
Antiochus the Great, in the year 203 b.c., overran it in conjunc- 
tion with Philip, King of Macedon, he nowhere encountered any 
serious resistance. On the other hand, there are several traces 
that many powerful persons in Jerusalem anticipated him in 
the revolt against Egypt,® a proceeding which the author of the 


' Henco it is -with this that the cele- 
brated description of all these circum- 
stances in the book of Daniel begins, xi. 
5-8 

P 271 

® Dan XI, 9 The last clause in ver 
8 alludes to the armistice of ten years 
mentioned by Justin, Jffibi xxvii 2, 9, to 
which Euergetes had to agree Hence 
these words, Dan xi 9, cannot refer to 
the flight nariated by Justin, xxvii 2, 5, 
but must allude to a latei inroad into 
the Egyptian territory , but of the twenty 
years’ reign of Seleucus Callinicus we do 
not possess many particulars 

* Dan xi 10-12. The passage in 3 
Hncc 1 1-7 may also be borrowed from 
an older source But the fortiess men- 
tioned in Dan, xi 10 is (according to ver. 
7) the city of Seleuceia, finally reconquered 
after twenty-seven years 
® See pp. 470 sqq. The words in Dan. 


XI 11 sq contain no allusion to the events 
nariated in 3 Macc , suitable as it would 
have been to introduce them According 
to Jos Contr Ap n 7, it would seem that 
a king surnamod Theos once made his way 
by violence into the temple, as conqueror 
of J erusalem The statement there, how- 
ever, IS too cursory, and the name Theos 
too little distinctive nor have we the 
passage in the original Greek The name 
would suggest Antiochus (II ) Theos, and 
the story brings to mind his rupture with 
Egypt in the year 247 , but of his having 
then seized Palestine we know nothing 
from any other sources, although from the 
extracts in Jerome, Comm ad Dan xi 6, 
about his wars with Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
it "would not be impossible, and would 
agree with the observations already made, 
p 273 note 7 

® According to the representation m 
Jos Aiit, XU. 3, 3, this did not take place 
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book of Daniel severely blames. The Syrian king, who was 
ready everywhere to play the part of magnanimity, in the 
meantime rewarded this opportune anticipation of his further 
plans with large donations and concessions to the sanctuary, 
and strict orders for the complete restoration of the holy city, 
and the defence of its outward dignity.^ The Egyptian general 
Scopas,^ on reconquering Palestine in the year 200 b.o. for 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was too young to conduct the cam- 
paign himself, seems to have taken severe revenge upon 
Jerusalem.^ Antiochus the Great, however, soon marched 
again to meet him, defeated him at Paneas, by the sources of 
the Jordan, and in the year 198 shut him up within the forti- 
fications of Sidon. It was probably soon after this that he 
retook Jerusalem, on which occasion the inhabitants voluntarily 
assisted him to expel the garrison left in the citadel by Scopas.^ 
After he had completely established himself, however, in 
Palestine, he thought it undesirable, considering his projects 
and cares in other quarters, to proceed at once to attack Egypt 
itself. He therefore attempted to make as advantageous an 
agreement as was possible for the time being with the young 
Ptolemy. He promised him his daughter Cleopatra, in the 
hope that if she really got to Egypt she would embarrass the 
country and play into his hands.® As her dowry, he under- 
took to restore Palestine again, but he arranged provisionally 
that the taxes should be divided between the two kings.® Even 
the garrisons of the country seem to have been half Syrian, 
half Egyptian. Jerusalem was certainly occupied by Syrians, 

till after the victory over Scopas, that is, mentioned in 2 Maec iv 11, perhaps took 
several years later But the order oh- an active part 

served in Dan. xi 13-15 seems to be the ® On these Etolians and other Egyptian 
more correct. Moreover, the two gracious court personages of the day, see Polybius 
decrees of Antiochus inserted by Josephus and also C Muller’s F'iagm Hist Grisc, 
do not allude to Scopas and his times. ii pp xxvii sqq 

^ These two decrees, Jos Ant xii 3, 3 ® From the allusion in Dan. xi. 14 

sq , were certainly not in any case fabri- ad Jin 
cated by Josephus himself He does not * Jos Ant xii 3, 3 

say, however, that he derived them from * That this was his purpose in the 

Polybius, whom he here otherwise follows, negotiation is indicated most correctly by 
and whose narrative, cited from the six- the words in Pan xi. 17 sq , ‘He shall 
teenth hook, has not been preserved in fulL seek to enter into the strength (the pos- 
He must, therefore, have drawn it from session) of his whole kingdom, and an 
some older Judean work, nor is there any agreement with him— that shall he con- 
reason why Its contents should not be elude and give him the daughter of the 
genuine, especially when the statement in women (the young daughter) to destroy 
2 Mace, in 2 sq about Seleucus Philo- it (the country) , but it shall not stand, 
pator is compared with it These kings and shall not become his,’ 
were ready enough with such decrees » Jos. Ant xu 4, 1 The two first 
when they expected any ^ advantage to sentences of cap. 4 ought to be added to 
themselves from them, little attention cap 3, as the present introducuon to the 
was afterwards paid to keeping them chapter is extiemely confusing. 

Jn this, the John, father of Kupolemus, 
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while the "Egyptians were posted on the east and perhaps also 
on the western coast. ^ Thus there was now the amplest oppor- 
tunity for the internal disruption and the spread of hostile 
feelings among all conditions and classes in the country. 

In the last place^ also^ the position of the Babylonian Judeans 
seems to have been not without influence on the favourable dis- 
position entertained by their fellow-countrymen in Judea 
towards the Syrian kingdom. According to a narrative which 
in its present form is extremely abrupt, and by no means clear, 
but is certainly not without foundation,^ eight thousand Baby- 
lonian Judeans fought with lofty courage and wonderful success 
against a far superior number of Gallians (Galatians), whose 
valour as mercenaries made them at that time much dreaded in 
Asia, and gained the victory, while three thousand Macedonian 
troops (Syrian Greeks), who were engaged with them, were 
already giving way. From this triumph, moreover, they de- 
rived great advantage. This event, thus clearly distinguished 
by the names of the Gallians and Macedonians, must have 
fallen in the first years of Antiochus the Great, during his 
campaign against his faithless governor Melon in Babylonia ; 
and as there is no appropriateness in referring to any Judeans 
but those who were resident there, the statement affords us an 
insight into the otherwise obscure history of their fortunes 
during this period. If, during the calamitous season about 
220 B.C., they remained faithful to the Syrian king, and assisted 
him to gain a victory, an explanation is afforded of the special 
privileges which he conceded to them. They were probably of 
the same nature as those which the Judeans in those countries 
subsequently continued to enjoy under the Parthian government 
also until the first century of the Christian era. The gain of 
these advantages {privileg%a) must have been all the more wel- 
come, as they appear, from certain indications not altogether 
obscure, to have suffered from neglect since the time of 
Alexander,® In fact we have already seen^ that Antiochus the 
Great was glad to avail himself at that time in other quarters 

‘ That Egyptian troops were at any niimhering 8,000 and 3,000 fight against 
rate posted on the east (for there was no 120,000. 

power in those days without soldiers) is ® According to Arnan, Hist vu 17, 
clear from the history of Hyreanns, p and Strabo, Geogr. xvi i, 6, the Baby- 
272 sq On the other hand it is perfectly lonians drew down upon themselves the 
clear that Jerusalem continued to he anger of Alexander m reference to the 
occupied by Syrians. temple of Bolus, which he proposed re- 

® 2 Macc via 20 sq The narrative storing, but, according to p 241, they 
of the event which the author of this book seem to have thrown the blame of it with 
had before him was evidently alieady some justice chiefly on the resident 
highly coloured. The exaggeration of it Judeans Such a conjunction seems a very 
18 clear from the fact that it makes troops natural one, * P. 238. 
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also of the help and good-will of Babylonian- Judean troops. 
The fame of the good fortune of their compatriots in Babylon 
may have been loud enough to reach Jerusalem, and have ren- 
dered the feelings of many all the more inclined to the new 
Syrian power in proportion to the promise of prosperity which 
would of necessity seem to result from a closer alliance with 
their numerous brethren in the east* 


B, THE STJPK-EMAOT OP THE SELEUCII)-^ ; THE MACCABEES ; 
AND THE ASMONEAJSrS, B.O. 200-106, 


I. Gei^'Eeal PosiTioisr op the Judean’S ukdee the Syrian' 

Government. 

With their gaze directed towards the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of Antioch, the hagioeraey in Jerusalem had in fact only 
substituted unawares one G-reek supremacy for another ; hut it 
cannot be denied that this change was by no means unwelcome 
to the larger number and the most important of the inhabitants. 
The last decades of Ptolemaic rule had very much cooled down 
their partiality for it. For subject nations which, like the 
Judeans, are aspiring to fresh power, a change of government 
has many attractions. The kingdom of the Seleueidse, like that 
of the Ptolemies, was imbued with Greek civilisation ; hut, for 
the moment, the former appeared to promise a considerable 
balance of advantages. As the true successor of the Persmn 
empire, the government of the Seleucidse was from the hegiu— 
jjjTQg more inclined to tolerate side hy side the very different 
nationalities beneath its sway, and thus, like the power which 
preceded it,* allowed far more internal freedom to the separate 
nations and great cities; while the Egyptian kingdom was 
founded on a much more rigid unity, and the one country was 
always dominant. At the time when Antiochus III. first sub- 
dued Palestine, the Syrian kingdom appeared to be established 
snAiciently firmly to be able to keep all its promises. Accord- 
ingly, the advantages and inducements which the Syrian 
government now so freely held out in its struggle with Egypt, 
were eagerly laid hold of m Jerusalem. The tributes for the 
temple, the immunity from taxation of all residents more closely 
connected with the hagioeraey, and the privileges of Jerusalem 
and the district belonging to it as a sacred city of asylum, were 

> P 7.). 
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all confirmed and extended. From the time that it came under 
heathen supremacy, its efforts were always specially directed to 
obtaining such royal concessions, and securing the recognition 
of its difference from all heathen cities, at least by the special 
sanctity and inviolability of its temple, and, when possible, of 
its territory also. The Syrian government bestowed privileges 
liberally upon other cities through its wide dominions,^ and 
still more amply upon Jerusalem. This could not fail to in- 
crease the self-confidence of Jerusalem to a considerable degree ; 
but its discontent was all the more bitter when (as appeared 
soon enough) its expectations from the new government were 
deceived. And in addition to this, the country was for a long 
time divided in an uncertain manner between the two powers — 
a situation well calculated to annihilate all higher regard for 
Greek supremacy. If the country, however, fell completely 
under the Syrian sway, it would be drawn far more closely, and 
with less opportunity of escape, into the movements of the 
great Asiatic-European history than if it had remained only 
an appanage of the Egyptian power, which, as its history till 
Augustus shows, continued in spite of its fall to maintain its 
territorial isolation. The whole of Palestine lies within easy 
reach of Antioch on the Orontes ; and the rulers of northern 
Syria have always placed the greatest stress on the possession 
of its southern division. 

The history of the nation which was thus gradually regaining 
its strength around Jerusalem enters in this way with more 
and more significance into the history of the contemporary 
powers of the world ; and, in so doing, through the notices 
of foreign writers, it likewise becomes clearer again.® The- 
Maccabean age, also, which rises as a final glory out of the 
night of the struggle developed between the Greek and Judean 
elements, again drew forth from Israel itself works which con- 
tained a new and peculiar power, and which, with all their 
weaknesses, reveal to us in the clearest way both the night 
which now followed and the glory which at length broke out 
from it, and lighted the whole of the last stage of the history 
of Israel.® Throughout its long course every period of greater 

* Cf examples of this in the Gorp, ® The great Maccabean rising early 
Inscrr Chrmc vol n became the subject of a yery vaiied his- 

® Among them may be mentioned the torical literature, but it was soon flooded 
well-known histones of Polybius, Bio- by the unhistoncal spirit which, after the 
dorus, Liyy, and Appian ; of the two first rapid decay of this last period of national 
some fragments have been recently made grandeur, prevailed more and more irre- 
known in Mallei’s Hist (hcBC.n sistibly On what is now called the fourth 

1849 , or in Fedler’s Encerpta Escuria» book of Maccabees numerous observations 
hn m will be found below, both m general and 
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Tin AVATTi ftn'fi 3,iid. liiglisr 6nd63jVOiir prod.u.c 6 d. m litera-turG ifli© 
most striking and enduring evidence of its spirit ; and in the 
same way the last elevated age, to which everything was now 
tending through the midst of the increasing confusion, brought 
forth, after long sterility, worts of which the living sap could 
not easily dry up. For at this juncture we are approaching the 
decisive centre of the history of Israel in the G-reek age. And, 
as in the whole of its third stage the Greek period stands 
highest, we are constantly at the same time advancing to the 
loftiest point in the general period of the hagiocracy. It is of 
importance to appreciate correctly the hidden impulses and 
powers which lie within it. 

It is impossible to deny on closer investigation that the 
relation of the Judeans to the Greets in the form which it had 
assumed during the last hundred years could not permanently 
endure. The Judeans, and in the same way the Samaritans, 
had thrown themselves with the greatest eagerness and assiduity 
into the freer movements and aims of the Greek age, and 
grasped the advantages which it offered them. Those who 
were dispersed further and further away among the heathen 
ina/lA zealous use of the favourable opportunities which it 
afforded for the acquisition of gain by means of trade ; those 
who remained in the holy land were enabled, in the freest 
exercise of their religion, to rally more firmly around the high- 
priestly dignity and the two centres of the hagiocracy, 
Jerusalem and Samaria ; and the appropriation of Greet 

in detail. A latex extract from 1 and 2 before the Trar of Hadnan, in the second 
Hace,‘with many additions from various century after Christ On the whole the 
sources, was supplied by a work now disregard and annihilation of the Hellen- 
fcnown only in an Arabic version, printed istic literature (and therefore of the 
in the fourth volume of the London Apocrypha also) among the Jews after 
iPolyglott, and called on that account the war of Hadrian, was of special injury 
Macc Arab. It also contains the later in this direction The remains which 
history almost down to the death of have been preserved consist, only of very 
Herod, and employs the great work of bnef traditions of the days of good and 
Josephus. More closely examined, how- evil memory, such as are preserved in the 
ever, the work proves to he a general MegtUath Ta'antth^ and of narratives 
history of the Judeans from the time of somewhat more detailed, but the artificial 
Alexander the Great, extending perhaps products of a later age, and wholly with- 
beyond the destruction of Jerusalem In ont historical credit, like the Megtllath 
its present form it is much curtailed, but Antiochos and others, cf also Jellinek’s 
stands in close connection with Bm- Beth haMidrash^ i p 133-46 Another 
Oonony from iii 1 onwards Another and very important authority would be 
highly unhistoncal work is the Megillath obtained for the Maccabean penod if, 
AniiochoSy edited earlier by Bartolocci, besides the contemporary works to be 
and finally published in London by mentioned below, our Psalter could be 
Flipowski inAramaie and Hebrew (1851), shown to contain Maccabean songs , but 
It IS really nothing more than a little that this hypothesis rests upon grave 
festival-work in the style of the book of errors has been now sufficiently proved , 
JSsther, intended to explain the origin of see the Jahrbb der Bibl. Wiss, yi. p. 20 
the ‘feast of lights,' to be mentioned siiq.,viii p 165sqq,ix p. 95, 
below, and was certainly not written 
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knowledge and culture seemed to put tkem completely on a 
par with the Greeks as the lords of the age. But in spite of 
the zeal with which, in the weakness of an inwaid religion 
lulled to sleep beneath the mantle of the hagiocrac3% they 
might pursue outward advantages, and the activity with which 
they might strive for Greek culture, the nation could never 
wholly renounce its deeper claims to the universal dominion 
due to it as the godly people, and, the more its general pros- 
perity in the Greek age increased, the more proudly it held up 
its head. This indeed involved the most violent contradictions. 
Abroad, it was dispersed in all directions, while in its ancient 
fatherland, where it was divided into two parties, its numbers 
were scarcely more dense, and it was subject to foreign rulers ; 
but yet it was untamably proud, and scarcely concealed, even 
out of worldly prudence, its claims to the possession of the only 
true religion and consequently to universal swaj". It eagerly 
pursued the material advantages of the age. The more widely 
it was scattered, the deeper was it plunged into the whirlpool 
of rapid gain by art, commerce, and manual labour ; or, if its 
members felt themselves capable, they obtained places by their 
services at the courts of princes and at other posts in the great 
world and yet it regarded itself as the elect and godly 
Messianic people. Contradictions so monstrous as these, in 
which the Judean (and in the same manner, though we cannot 
trace it so exactly, the Samaritan) element plainly tended more 
and more to disappear as the hagiocracy continued to develop, 
could only have been properly solved in one way. For this it 
was necessary that the true religion, after having been placed 
in the great world in the midst of its three divisions, should 
actually have issued from the nation with such power as to 
draw the heathen to itself in a body, and unite and reconcile 
them with it in a vast new universal empire 5 in short, that 
the final termination of the whole history should have already 
arrived. But although this was now rendered all the more 
easy by the powerful movement and the active connection 
which had marked the general relations of the nations of 
the ancient world since the time of Alexander, it was not 
yet really a possibility. The hagiocracy had not yet run its 
course, and the new era which was longed for, and which would 
at length arrive, had not come. On the contrary, by the 
relaxing ejffect of its activity within, and by its sharp comers 

* How eagerly such court offices were Acm6, in the service of the wife of 
sought, down to the latest times* IS proved Augustus, Jos Ant xvu 5, 7, 7, 1, and 
by the examples of the Judean generals of the Samaiitan Thallus, a rich banker 
of the last Ptolemies (see holow), of at the Roman Court, ibid xviii. 6, 4. 

VOL. V. U 
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•witliout, tlie liagiocr£i.ey gradually alienated the nation moi-e 
and more from other nations, especially from the cultiva e 
Greeks ; for it filled believers with a reverence for a mass ot oitt 
and antiquated usages, such as circumcision, and with a spirit 
of pride in these and in the truths and Messianic promises ot 
the sacred books, without leading them to that which atone 
could have been of any avail, to perfected true reli^on. The 
conversion of the heathen, which, after the re-establishment of 
Jerusalem, seemed as if it might so soon be effected, had at that 
time made a powerful if partial beginning,^ and never entirely 
stood still again ; yet it did not make such progress on a grand 
scale as was to be wished. The new and more vivid interest 
which many cultivated Greeks at first felt for the nation 
remained without any lasting effect ; and the generous sacri- 
fices and gifts with which many heathen princes and potentates^ 
not unfrequently honoured the temple, only increased still 
further the vanity, already sufficiently great, of the ‘ prayerful, 
godly people.’® As this position tended to become more and 
more firmly established, the Judeans (and the Samaritans), 
both in foreign countries and in the fatherland, felt themselves 
constantly injured, provoked, and insulted by a thousand 
hindrances and vexations, small and great ; while the heathen 
soon found themselves no less repelled by the zeal and pride of 
a people who were ‘entirely unlike any other nation, and kept 
themselves to themselves.’ ‘ Thus in the course of a few decades 
the relation between Israel and the Greek lords of the age was 
gradually dissolved again in the same way as its relation to 
the Persians had been dissolved almost two hundred years 
before j but its more intimate and confidential character 
necessarily imparted all the more severity to the inevitable 
breach which at length arrived. And certainly the variance 
and alienation between Israel and the heathen would have now 
become just as generally and incurably pernicious as it actually 
did become at the close of this whole history, had not a gi'eat 
party in Israel, which we have already mentioned, rendered 
extremely influential hy its culture and outward dignity, devoted 
itself at this time to Greek philosophy and thought, and 
believed itself able to effect a reconciliation between the two 
incompatible religions and nationalities. This immediately 

' The progress of proselytising may to * To use Philo’s expression, M Oat. 
inferred from the remarks aUeady made, a. pp 646, 662, cf ahove, pp 23 sq 
pp 101, 173, as veil as from Zech ii 16 * How this gradually became tlio pro- 

[11], Ezr. vi 21, Neh. x. 29 [28], Jos. vailing opinion of tha heathen, see in 
Cmtr. Jp. n. 10, 39. Jos Aiit xin 8, 3, and in many tosti- 

® P. 173. monies elsewhere. 
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produced a complete dislocation of all tlie more deeply 
established relations. The despotism of the Greek princes and 
the self-seeking of their base-minded courtiers provoked and 
misled the people, even in their ancient fatherland, more and 
more; but the powerful party of those who tended towards 
heathenism, and who were more or less clearly conscious of the 
weaknesses of the hagiocracy, came to their aid. The ancient 
true religion was in danger of being persecuted and annihilated 
by enemies at home and abroad, while it ought to have been 
spreading abroad with the greatest vigour. And even the 
feeling of nationality, which had gained new strength in the 
past three centuries, was threatened with suffocation in its 
own fatherland, while it had not yet reached its goal, and was 
still indispensable even for the maintenance and development 
of the true religion. 

This was the knot which was being tied, this the decisive 
contest impending, which was in the most inexorable manner 
driving all the still hidden impulses of the age, both good and 
evil, into the light of day, so as to bring out clearly what was 
within the power of those who represented the aim and the force 
of the whole period of the new Jerusalem, viz. the pious. The 
particular course of events, so far as we can now discern it, was 
as follows. 

Until the death of Antiochus the Great in the year 187 b.o., 
and subsequently under his son Seleucus Philopator, the 
country seems to have remained in the highly insecure position 
which has been already described.' Egypt, in the meantime, 
under the young prodigal, Ptolemy Epiphanes, was plunged 
into more and more serious embarrassments, until his death in 
the year 181; and after the conquest of Antiochus the Great 
by the Romans, who, in the year 190, compelled him to promise 
to pay for twelve years an almost impossible military tribute, 
the Syrian kingdom suffered from an incurable deficiency of 
money. This was finally the cause which in the midst of 
circumstances so fundamentally embarrassed brought about a 
turn of events from a quarter which had from the beginning 
been the weakest in all the Greek kingdoms, but had now 
become absolutely desperate, that, viz,, of finance. One of the 
sons of Tobias,® named Simon, of the tribe of Benjamin, who, 
under the honourable designation of " overseer,’ was charged 
with providing the various supplies for the temple, and hence 
had great influence on the prices of corn and other necessaries 


u 2 


1 P. 284 sq 


^ P 271 
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of life in Jerusalem, was in permanent antagonism with the 
high-priest Onias III., who successfully resisted his ambition 
and arbitrary conduct.^ The hatred thus engendered on his 
part induced him to betake himself to Apollonius son of 
Thrasseus, the commander of the Syrian forces in southern 
Syria, with an invitation to plunder the over- wealthy temple 
at Jerusalem. The Syrian kingdom was continually in extreme 
•want of money; the abilities of its subjects to pay taxes were 
strained to the uttermost ; and, in the last years of his life, 
Antiochns the Great had descended to the plunder of temples. 
Every one who promised money, therefore, was welcome at the 
court; and by the advice of Apollonins, King Seleueus des- 
patched his chief minister Heliodorus, to investigate the state- 
ments made about the enormous and perhaps also to some 
extent illegitimate treasures of the temple. On attempting, 
however, to penetrate into the sanctuary, Heliodorus, it is said, 
was deterred from accomplishing his purpose by heavenly visions.^ 
Meanwhile, Simon was at the Syrian court, eagerly pursuing 
his proj'ect of crushing Onias. Even in his absence, he contrived 
to excite the powerful party of the free- minded to such a degree 
that murders were committed; and thus drove Onias to the 
resolution of himself undertaking a journey to the Syrian court 
to restore peace. Shortly after this, in the year 176, the good 
King Seleueus died, through the treachery of Heliodorus. For 
a moment the kingdom was left without any successor.^ 
Seleueus had despatched his only son Demetrius as a hostage 
to Eome, in place of his younger brother Antiochus, who was 
at this time upon his way home. For a short period Heliodorus 
himself held the reins of government, so that he also was 
counted among the Syrian kings.'^ But he, too, fell, as soon as 
Antiochus appeared in Antioch and proceeded to take forcible 
possession of the sovereignty, to which, strictly speaking, he had 
no right. The Eomans, however, among whom he had been 

^ According to the only too brief state- xi. 20 Similar narratives arc found m 
ments in 2 Mace in 4-6 From this various forms among the Greeks of those 
point the 2nd. book of Maccabees is one of times also, m reference to their great 
the principal authorities temples , such as that about the temple 

* According to 2 Mace in 7-40, but at Delphi, Cic de 3iv i 81. 
the ■whole of this picturesque narrative is ® This is brought forwaid as pccu- 
certainly due to no earlier writer than harly remarkable, Dan ix 26(7., and m 
the List author of the book, and its pic- the same •way in xi 21 there is an allu- 
turesqxieness flo'wa from his special aim sion to the way in which Antiochus 
in the composition of the book As we Epiphanes made his way into the sovc- 
possesa no other narrative of the event, reignty without being crowned, 
we are unable now to pass any ftirther * Appian, Syr xlv. The njiilicious 
judgment upon it The same Heliodorus blow through which Seleueus fell la also 
or else Apollonius is alluded to as a hard alluded to in Dan xi 205. 
tax-collector of King Seleueus, in Dan. 
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brought up, seemed disposed in bis favour, and Demetrius, who 
had now reached Eome as a hostage for Syria, appeared to be 
too young. 


la Antioclius Epijphanes,^ ‘ 


Antiochus IV., who thus under the surname of Epiphanes 
established himself in the government, gave in effect by his 
strange character the second powerful impulse to the final 
crisis of the disorders which were growing every day more 
mischievous. In love of enterprise, mihtary audacity, and 
cunning, he even surpassed his father Antiochus the Great; 
and it certainly was not owing to want of will or energy on his 
part that the Syrian kingdom did not now rise from the ruin 
which was threatening it on all sides to a position of greater 
strength and unity than it had ever attained before. He 
had much susceptibility to friendship, humanity, and general 
equity; and in munificence he exceeded the majority of the 
kings of his day,^ But his long residence as a hostage in Eome, 
and the complete disproportion of such a situation to his birth 
and position, had, even before his accession to power, thrown 
his active mind altogether out of equilibrium, and accustomed 
it to the most terrible unrest. He had habituated himself 
to the hypocritical condescension of the Eoman grandees, 
with their flattery of the people and their art of forming a 
party for themselves,® and yet he desired to rule in strict 
independence. He aimed at a powerful and equal sway in rivalry 
with Eome, and constituted after its type, and yet even in his 
most energetic and successful efforts he felt the same Eome 
everywhere crossing and deriding him. Against these irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, his mind, full of unrest, and hesitating at 
no means for aggrandising his power, soon began to wear itself 
away. But his worst fault certainly lay in this, that by various 
aits of flattery and other party devices he tried to win adherents 
among a people whose character and whose divisions were 


^ He IS probably concealed under tbe 
name who according to the 

Mishnah, w. 6, burnt the Torah 

on July 17, and of -whom so muoh is 
related in the Ghmara^ pp 66 sq. July 
17, like August 9, was always regarded 
as a day ot calamity, but if the name 
has been formed, as a sort of mockery of 
the similar-sounding Epiphanes, out of 

aiTricTTOfjtos, i e pion hhw as, Da®. 

vii 8, it refers to this king, and the 
cessation of the daily sacrifices mentioned 


shortly before has then simply been placed 
a few words too soon. 

® Cf the testimony even m 1 Maec. vi. 

11 

® Cl in particular the extracts from 
the 26th book of Polybius preserved by 
Athenseus — Yet he not only allo,wed 
himjself to be designated by his 

subjects, as in the letter of the Samari-^ 
tans, Jos Ant xii 5,5, but he himself set 
the example on his» coins, Eckhel, DoutVs. 
J^mmn m p 221 sq 
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entirely nnintelligible to Mm, and among 'whom he, with his 
purely worldly views, could only favour the faction which 
promised to secure him everything, but only deceived him 
about the true relations of the grave interests which lay hid 
within. 

His first two steps in this direction were the most momentous 
and perverse possible. As the Greek fever was now at its height 
in Jerusalem, and the party composed of the friends of the 
Greeks had long been desirous of blending the Greek with the 
Judean usages, Jesus, the brother of the high-priest, who was 
still at the court, changing his name into the Greek designation 
Jason, hastened thither also, and by expending considerable 
sums of money secured not only the high-priesthood but also 
royal protection for the introduction of Greek customs, including, 
in particular, various kinds of Greek contests.^ He also obtained 
the citizenship of Antioch for Jerusalem.^ The seductive 
influence of these novelties, promoted at the same time by the 
new king and by the high-priest, soon became so great that 
the temple service was relaxed, and numbers of the priests were 
ashamed of their ancient usages. Many, as we have alieady 
seen, 3 endeavoured to obliterate the mark of circumcision, the 
last outward sign of Jahveism. Jason even went so far as to 
send a solemn embassy (Theori), with gifts,^ to witness and 
assist in the quinquennial celebration of the games of Heracles 
at Tyre, where the king then was. At first everything seemed 
to go well. When, in the year 173,^ the king was making 
preparations in the southern parts of Syria for a war with 
Egypt, and came to Jerusalem, he was received with torches 
and loud rejoicings. After these three years, however, Jason 
sent Menelaus, a brother of the Benjamite Simon, who has been 
already mentioned,® to the king on business. This man, by 
flattery and by further ojBFers of money, contrived to obtain the 
high-priesthood for himself^ and returned with the royal 
appointment, upon which Jason disgracefully took to flight and 
retired to the district of Ammon, on the other side of the 
Jordan. Thus, within a short space, a second high-pnest was 

' The practices carried on in the G-ym- is also mcjationod m many athor places, 
na&ia and Ephobeia, 2 Macc. iv. 9, are cf Eidiiz, El&iti p, 219 

further explained m vv 12, 14, ^ P 269. 

^ According to 2 Mace, iv 9. In ■what ^ 3,300 drachmse, as tho Posh 2 Maec- 
tho privileges of this citizenship con&istod iv, 19 correctly reads for 300. 

IS at least partially indicated in vor. 19. « This date is to bo inferred from 2 

They incl-uded in particular the right to Macc iv 21 Tho young Ptolemy Philo- 
Seats of honour for witnessing the Greek mOtor had then como ot ftgo and at^tamod 
games, the so-called which is mdepondont power, on winch tho relations 

specially mentioned m the later decree of Egypt and Syria becauio &t ill worse, 
quoted by Josephus, A'lni, xiv. 10, 6, and ® P 292. 
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set up by the king’s arbitrary decree, and, this time, one who 
did not even belong to the priestly order.^ He was, besides, a 
man of the most violent nature. One of his first acts after his 
accession to power, when summoned to the court on account of 
his inability to pay the heavy sums which he had promised, 
was to make a raid upon the secret treasures of the temple, 
with which he bribed Andronicus, whom the king had appointed 
governor during the Cilician war. By his instrumentality he 
secured the treacherous assassination of Onias III., who had 
taken refuge in the sanctuary at Daphne, near Antioch, for 
having complained of the robbery of the temple ! ^ He had in 
the meantime left as his representative in Jerusalem his brother 
Lysimachus, who continued to squander the temple treasures 
more and more wantonly, so that there were threatenmgs of a 
riot in consequence. Upon this, Lysimachus set three thousand 
heavy armed troops^ upon the people ; but, in the bloody com- 
bat which ensued, he was killed, with many others, not far 
from the treasury. The High Council, roused by these events 
to active interference, sent three elders to the king, who was at 
that time in Tyre, to justify the disturbance and at the same 
time accuse Menelaus. He was already in bonds ^ and about to 
suffer for his crimes, when he succeeded in bribing the confi- 
dential friend of the king, Ptolemseus, the son of Dorymenes. 
The result was that he himself was liberated, while the three 
deputies, greatly to the disapproval of the Tyrians, were 
executed. 

In the meantime, by the year 171, the king, with admirable 
activity and relatively small means, had procured an army 
entirely devoted to him, had everywhere quelled the disturb- 


^ According to Jos Ant xu 5, 1 , 9, 7 
(xv 3, 1), cf XX 10, this Menelaus, pro- 
perly called Onias, was a younger brother 
of Jason but Josephus was unacquainted 
either with the 2nd book of Maccabees 
or with its sources, and gives us only a 
very brief and cursory narrative of these 
events, plainly from want of better 
authorities That Menelaus did not di- 
rectly belong to the descendants of Aaron 
is also implied in 1 Macc vii 14 If, 
moreover, Josephus is correct in &tatii\g 
that the sons of Tobias wore on the side 
of Monolaus (p 271 sq), he and his 
brother Simon were probably connected 
by marriage as Bonjamites with this 
important house, and consequently (p 
272) at least with the high-prieatly family. 
This would mako his elevation a little 
more intelligible — It is a mere evasion 
to try to save the high-priestly descent of 


this Menelaus by maintaining that the 
Bewa/ilv (pvK'fij 2 Macc, lu. 4, is the 
priestly family, nr 1 Chron. 

XXIV 9 ; Ezr x 25 , Neh x 8 [7], in 5, 
17, 41, cf Jahrhb. deT Bzhl W'm, vii p. 
190. 

2 Eor this, however, the king had 
feeling enough to punish Andronicus se- 
verely, 2 Macc. IV. 37 sq, yet not, it 
would seem, with death, cf 2 Macc v. 
23, but only by banishment for an un- 
certain period, which was probably the 
meaning of air a/coa'^e?v. At length, how- 
ever, he came to a violent end, according 
to Diodorus, JH^st xxx 7, 2. 

® Under the leadership of a certain 
Auranus, as we should read in 2 Macc iv. 
40, m place of Tyrannus. 

In 2 Mace, iv 45 I regard 
as the better reading. 
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ances, tad driven the Egyptians back completely to tbe old 
Egyptian boundaries, and had taken especial pains to secure 
numerous well-fortified places.* In the year 170 he undertook 
a more extensive and victorious campaign against Egypt, in the 
course of which he obtained possession of the person of his 
nephew, Ptolemy Phdom^tor. The two kmgs, it was said, devised 
various evil plans for the entire subjugation of the Judeans.® 
Meanwhile a report of the death of Autioohus reached Pales- 
tine ftom Egypt; and Jason, accordingly, vrith a thousand 
troops, aimed a blow at Jerusalem, and committed many cruel- 
ties. Menelaus, however, maintained himself in the citadel ; 
and Jason was therefore soon obliged to flee once more across 
the Jordan. Subsequently he wandered about in Arabia, Egypt, 
and Greece, and died miserably in Lacedsemonia.® The mali- 
cious Menelaus easily persuaded the king to see in these 
occurrences a regular insurrection against himself. On his 
return from Egypt he punished Jerusalem severely as a city 
which was to be conquered. He led away many captives, and 
entered the temple and is said to have carried off from it 
eighteen hundred talents of silver, in all which he was faith- 
fully supported by Menelaus. Even the Samaritans, as well as 
the rest of the country, seem to have suffered heavily from his 
anger.^ If the robbery of temples, of which the king was 
guilty in numerous cases beyond the limits of Palestine also, 
everywhere creates the profoundest revolt, what must have been 
the agitation of Israel, with its rigid ideas about the unique 
sanctity of the temple at Jerusalem, and in face of the alliance 
which the king had contracted with a Menelaus [ But Mene- 

* This fir&t section of the Jung’s reign ® This may be inferred from Dan xi 
lb described in Dan xi 21-21. The 26 sq , for no authority is so ancient 
‘ pimce of the league/ ver 22, can only, and so near the events referied to as the 
according to the persistent usage of the contemporary book of Darnel Thiit the 
book, be Onias III, \ihoni the king de- Ptolemies also Tvere at that time badly 
posed, and of whose death he was at any disposed towards the Judeans, and in this 
rate the mediate cause Those who weio respect at least readily came to an under- 
leagued with him, vor 23, whom he sUnding with Antiochiis Epiphanes, is 
deceived, are Jason and his adherents, clear from the very abrupt statement in 
though there m^y be an allusion to others 2 Macc vi 8 sq Even in the yeai 163 
also misled by the king In general, we great mimbeis of Judeans out of heathen 
may observe how correctly the four sec- countries fled to Jerusalem, 1 Macc. vi 
tions of the king’s reign down to 167 b c 63 sq 
are distingmshed, Dan xi 21-46; w ■* 2 Macc v. 1-10 
21-24,25-28, 29-39,40-45, towards the * 1 Macc i. 16-28, 2 Macc v 11-23, 
conclusion of each of the hpst three, one on the Samaritans, see ver 23. More 
of the mysterious brief prophetic utter- briefly it is said in Dan xi 28 of this 
ances of this writer points to the cessation time, ‘ his heart is against the holy covo- 
of war, vv 24, 27, 35, comp, with the nanb (and the people of the covenant)/ 
beginning of ver, 4Q On the reference to See also Diod. xxxiv, 1 Jos. 

Dan XI. 21-24 seePro»4 J. in p. xii. 6, 3. 

459 [2nd edit] 
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laus liad now recognised only too clearly that he had against 
him not alone the party of the strict^ but the moderate as well, 
for these would greatly have preferred a Jason. Accordingly, 
although his partisans became weaker and weaker, he was 
necessarily driven to the resolve sooner, if necessary, to 
suppress the whole Judean system by force, and throw off the 
last trace of shame, than give up his official position ; and soon 
enough the king was to meet him in this very effort with some- 
tliing more than zeal. 

In the year 169 n.o. the king had brought to an end a 
campaign against Egypt, at the close of which, though com- 
pletely victorious, he was compelled by the ambassadors of 
various northern kingdoms to surrender against his will almost 
all the advantages he had gained. He accordingly returned in 
deep dudgeon to Asia, learned on his way much that was 
displeasing about the conduct of the Judeans, because he only 
lent an ear to the apostates,* and brooded over new plans for 
crushing all opposition in a country which he regarded as a 
possession painfully won by his own and his father s exertions, 
and which he continued to hold without the definite sanction 
of the Eornans. The resistance which he encountered in 
various ways in Egypt and Palestine only increased his deter- 
mination to shatter it with one blow. He made preparations, 
therefore, for a decisive campaign against Egypt, and resolved 
first, with the aid of the small party which was bound to obey 
him, to reconstitute Judah entirely after his own views. For 
this purpose he continued to require large sums of money, and 
in the Syrian kingdom matters had now come to such a pass 
that the sovereign might congratulate himself on having still a 
small portion of his territories and subjects to impoverish and 
reduce on any pretext in the most unsparing manner, simply 
to obtain with the greater speed and security money and other 
resources.^ Early in the year 168, therefore, he despatched 
against Jerusalem, under the command of Apollonius,® a power- 
ful army, which took advantage of a sabbath to fall on the 
defenceless inhabitants- The sale of numerous captives helped 
to fill the empty treasury of the king. The city of David, on 

1 This IS referred to very suitiihly in paign is not mentioned till vv 40-44 
Dan XI 30b The ‘ships of Chittim’ * Of, in particular also the evidence of 
mentioned m the first half of the veise the Greek authors cited hy Josephus, 
are the fleets of Rhodes and Rome, not, Cmtr Ap ii 7, m reference to the plun- 
however, the Roman ambassadors, who, dering of the temple at Jerusalem by this 
with Pompilius Lsenas at their head, king 

finally drove the king out of Egypt on his ® Probably the same who has been 
fourth Egyptian campaign, for this cam- already mentioned, p 292. 
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the south, was made into a strong military post,^ while the 
whole of Jerusalem, after the partly compulsory partly voluntary 
flight of the stricter party, was transformed into a regular 
heathen city.^ Shortly after this there arrived from Antioch ^ 
the most definite instructions to obliterate throughout the entire 
country every trace of the ancient religion. Not even circum- 
cision, nor the observance of the sabbath, nor the use of the 
sacred book of the law, was to be tolerated. The temple at 
Jerusalem was to be changed into one of Zeus Olympius, that 
on Gerizim to one of Zeus Xenius ^ the heathen usages and 
feasts were to be all celebrated, and the inhabitants compelled 
to participate in them by force. Thus from their very roots 
did the king strive to extirpate the ancient deity and spirit of 
the nation, in order to secure obedient subjects, and, in par- 
ticular, money for himself ^ Orders so comprehensive and 
severe were obeyed, moreover, by not a few besides those who 
had long been thoroughly heathen in their tone ; the party of 
the free-minded and the Greeklings seemed completely to have 
triumphed. Ail the sacrifices of such venerable custom in the 
temple entirely ceased, and over the great altar of burnt 
offerings was constructed a smaller one for the sacrifices to 
Zeus.® Loudly did the king boast of having for ever exter- 


* Into the 2i/cpa, in the language of the 
first hook of Maccabees, cf. Tol. iii. p, 123 
note 5 

^ According to 1 Maec i, 29-40, in. 
45 , the names of the persons concerned 
are, in accordance mth its general prac- 
tice, given more definitely in 2 Mace t. 
24-26, cf ver. 22 sq , but this book does 
not discriminate -with sufficient exactness 
between the various occasions In general, 
the second book of Maccabees proves less 
satisfactory wherever the first enters 
more into details — To this period also 
must be referred what is stated in the 
long speech m Jos JBell J'ltd v. 9, 4, 
about an attack of Antiochus Epiphanes 
on Jerusalom, which resulted so disas- 
tiously for Uie people. The attack is 
there leprosented as led by the king in 
person, which points to some wholly dif- 
teront source of information, 

3 In 2 Mace vi. 1 we should follow tho 
Vulgate in reading ye pour a ’A»'rio;ceet (a 
senator, i e. an official of Antioch) in 
place of, or before ^A.67}vaiov, The whole 
occurrence is also described in 1 Maec. i 
41-64 (cf in particular the chronology in 
vv 20, 29, 54), with the same essential 
features as in 2 Mace vi sq , hut the 
latter, as usual, rhetorically elaborates 
and magnifies many details 


* According to tho simple narrative 
2 Mace vi 2, ef v 22 &q , there is not 
the remotest need to look for the ovil 
cause which Josephus, Ant xii 5, 5, 
refers to, viz that the Samaritans, out of 
pure hatred against Judah, had of them- 
selves, in a base letter to Epiphanes, 
solicited the honour of being aUowod to 
give this name to their temple Although 
the letter of the Samaritans and the king’s 
reply arc given in this passage with all 
possible verisimilitude, Josephus has evi- 
dently derived the whole account fiom 
the untrustworthy source already indi- 
cated, p 48 Moreover, Zeus Xemus 
IS made mto Zeus Hollemus, while 2 
Mace correctly intimates that tho name 
was connected with tho fondness of the 
Samaritans for hospitality 
® 1 Mace. 1 . 54, iv 38-54, yi 7, cf 
2 Macc VI 5 This is tho ‘ frightful 
abomination’ which is purposely not 
designated more dosoly in Dan ix, 27c, 
XI 31, xiu 11, ef viii 10-12, but to tho 
immeasurable honor of which such pro- 
minenco is given, and as the book of 
Daniel was certainly translated mto Greek 
before tho time of the Greek translator of 
the first book of Maccabees, it is not 
surprising that tho latter retains tho 
rendering BSeKvypia or, more 
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minated the deitj of the Judeans,^ while his whole life showed 
that he had no real honour for any other of the gods of his 
subjects, not even for the Hellenic deities for which he was de- 
sirous to secure everywhere the highest place.^ There was but 
one god, it was well known, that he reverenced and feared — the 
war god of the Romans. The only sanctuaries which he valued, 
it was known equally well, were strong fortifications. Who- 
ever respected these sanctuaries, and that god of his, or brought 
him money for the purpose, was highly honoured by him, and 
was endowed with power and authority, acres and lands.® He 
had certainly secured adherents in Israel who were of necessity 
entirely devoted to his cause, who were masters of the temple 
and the whole of Jerusalem, and who could only stand or fall 
with him. This paity of the apostates, it must be confessed, 
was resolute and powerful enough ; ^ but how little consideration 
had the king paid to the real inner forces of this party and of 
the one which was radically opposed to it. He kept up an army 
of sj)ies and overseers, accusers and watchmen, at least equal to 
the police of to-day 5 ® but how little could he protect himself 
against that spy and accuser whom he could neither seize nor 
avoid, and whom the strict-minded, whom he so mercilessly 
persecuted, were better acquainted with and above all reverenced 
more than he. 


2a The Martyrs, The Booh of Daniel, 

The persecutions of the party of the strict now rose rapidly 
to the fearful height which is only reached in periods of the 
most passionate excitement. Young children, just circumcised. 


bnofiy, ^UKvyixa alono, like Matt xxiv 
15, Tho moro specific expression ‘the 
friglilful wing of abominations/ Dan ix. 
27 , perhaps alludes to tho peculiar form 
which this erection assumed , even to tho 
Giock translator, however, it was obscure 

^ The ‘ proud sayings * are often men- 
tioned, and must certainly have been 
proud enough, Dan vii 8, 20, vni 23, 
xi 36 According to 1 Macc i 24 he 
had alieady begun this line of action two 
years previously, which in a certain sense 
m<iy bo very true Nothing won for the 
king such ill-fame as these insolent 
speeches, no wonder that they got him 
the permanent name already explained, 
p. 293 note 1 

® This IS justly enlarged on witli great 
lorce in Dan xi 36 sq 

® This IS the true meaning of the words 


in Dan xi 38 sq,, vex 39 runs ‘thus 
does he with the strongholds (ef vv 38, 
24, 15) as with the stiango god, whoso 
acknowledges (and honours) them, to him 
he gives much honour/ &e In this ay 
ver 39 simply illustrates further what 
has been said in ver 38 Whether Mars 
proper is intended, or the Jupiter Capito- 
linus, to whom, according to Liv xli 20, 
he began to build a splendid temple at 
Antioch, IS a matter of comparative in- 
difference to tho book of Daniel 

* This even the two first books of 
Maccabees cannot conceal, and it is 
equally clear from Dan ix, 27^^, xi 23, 
32, 34, XU 2, 10, viii 25. 

® On these eiricKOTroi see 1 Macc i 51 , 
cf 2 Macc. V 23, and the Psalms of 
Solomon, xii 
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were tom from their mothers ; sacred hooks, wherever they were 
found, were burnt. Everywhere insolent wantonness and the 
wildest cruelty were let loose ; often, it may have been, greater 
excesses were committed by subordinate officers or evil-minded 
informers than the king desired. The full fury of a mortal 
religious struggle was enkindled, and martyrs of every rank 
and both sexes were soon to be counted in crowds.^ To perse- 
cution was added (by the special orders, it was said, of the king 
himself) wanton contumely. On the transformed altar 
temple swine were offered, the greatest abomination to the feel- 
ings of those who were faithful to the law. But beneath the 
increasing fury of these bitter afflictions, the fidelity o t e 
conscientious gradually learned to hold on with the greater 
courage, and resist the more indomitably, although individua s 
were obliged to be silent for a time, and the more spirited fied 
away into the wilderness.^ In every great ciisis of this b^iud, 
however, one essential advantage results when the half-hearted 
and undecided are prevented by sheer force of circumstances 
from any longer maintaining their ground. In this case, the 
folly of the king and his adherents was amply sufficient to bring 
about a strongly marked division of the people into two parties 
only ; every middle course was rendered impossible, and every 
petty and vague aim was necessarily for the moment laid to 
lest. Accordingly, out of the keen refining fire of this period, 
the party of the Chasidim,^ i.e. the pious, ^ came forth to take 
its place for the first time as a new power in the age, firmly 
compacted, and aspiring with marvellous courage, and it 
quickly attached to itself, even if at first only by sympathy and 
silent effort, all the spirits in Israel that were not yet entirely 
degenerate. 

1) Of the deep spiritual struggles of this party, however, 
which was now for the first time coming forward with a bold 
front, a much more vivid picture than that supplied us by 
scattered historical statements is afforded by the works to which 

^ The narrative of these proceedings m vi. 11, Pss» Sol xva 18 sqq See also 
2 Macc. VI lO-Tii 42 has certainly been belo^v, 
freely adorned in an oratorical style, ® P 282 

especially in the two long stones of * The name does not, it is true, 

tlie aged Eleazar, and the seven sons with occur in the hook of Daniel, which is not 
'their mother But in all essential points surprising, as its author belonged himself 
it IS fairly in harmony with what is re- to this party of the pious, who were only 
lated in 1 Mace i 55-64 without specific so designated hy their opponents The 
names Compare also Dan xi 33-35, 41, name ot ^<noi occurs, however, with extni- 
44, xii 1, 10 A similar pattern story of ordinary frequency m the Psalms of SoL 
a somewhat later period is found in 2 iv 9, viii 28, 40, ix 6, x 7, xii 5, 8, xni 
Macc XIV 37-46 9, 11, xiv 2 (twice), 7, xv, 9, xvii. 18. 

® According to 1 Macc i. 53, 2 Macc, 
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it gave birtlL in the very midst of its severest sufferings. Of 
these but two have been preserved, by no means long, but very 
striking. In the little book of the ^ Psalms of Solomon ^ ^ we 
possess in all probability a genuine and unvarnished product of 
the age, the simplicity of which renders it all the more effective. 
The true date and origin of these songs became obscure at a 
very early period ; so that subsequently, as they could not be 
included in the Davidic Psalter, they were referred to Solomon. 
Closer investigation, however, leaves no doubt that they did 
not see the light till later times. They were probably composed 
soon after the events in the year 170, when the king had 
occupied and plundered Jerusalem as- a hostile city.* Though 
they are certainly the work of a single poet,^ who thus breathes 
out the sighs of the pious of his day, yet his language and 
song give us the most eloquent evidence of the deepest feelings 
of all who shared his aims. They show that the pious did 
not then feel courage enough to take on themselves the whole 
burden of the grave struggle direct against the king; ^ but the 
striving of their soul for deliverance and salvation had reached 
its utmost strength, their faith and hope their greatest in- 
tensity. The Messianic hopes, which lay smouldering beneath 
the ashes of centuries, were fanned again to a marvellous glow ; ^ 
and if in these songs we find nothing new in hope or utterance, 


* Published last in Fabric Cod Pseu^ 
d&pigr Vet Test i pp 917-72 There 
are eighteen m all, but certainly Pss i 
and 11 , perhaps also vi. and vii , have 
been improperly divided , and, in general, 
they still need a regular redaction They 
weie originally -vrntten in Hebrew, but 
exist now otly m a Greek version 
According ton 1, cf vm Isqcj, Jeru- 
salem had been reduced by a siege The 
siego had not, however, been very severe, 
and cannot have lasted very long, as 
IS clear from the description of the 
treachery of the nobles, and the Stealing 
m of the conqueror, vni 16 sqq To the 
numerous prisoners there are references 
m 11 6, viii 24, IX 1, xvii 23 sq , and 
that the conquest of Pompey or Herod is 
out of the question follows from the 
prominoneo given to the way in which 
the apostates of Israel were the first to 
stain the temple, i 8, n 3, viii 12-14 
There is a closer allusion also to Epi- 
phanes (‘ the king,’ xvn 22) m the state- 
ment that ‘ he came from the end of the 
earth,’ viii. 26, namely, from Home, with- 
out any proper right to the succession , cf. 
Dan IX 26a, according to p 292, and 
he js still more clearly indicated as the 


great dragon who would, it was to be 
hoped, expire in Egypt (Ezek. xxix.), and 
the presumptuous despot, ii 29-33, cf 
also the Jdhrhh der JBibl Wm vol. xi 
p 215 

® This may be inferred from many 
indications, for instance, from the re- 
peated use of the unusual expression 
‘ before the sun ,’ 11 13, 14, iv. 21, vm 8 
(m quite a different connection and mean- 
ing, however, from the phrase of Hoheleth, 

* under the sun ’) 

® Ct m particular the clause * no one 
takes the weapons from a mighty one,’ 
V 4, with the following clauses. Of the 
LXX, Lam iv 20 

^ See especially vii 9, xi 8 sq , xv 
14, xvn 4, 23 sqq , and how these hopes 
rest upon David and the Messiah, xvn 5, 
8, 9, 23 sq, 35 sqq,x\ni 6, 8 From 
xvn 36, cf xvni 8, it might be conjec- 
tured that this poet, who was certainly 
no Christian, had called the Messiah 
Xpttrrhs Kipios , it is, however, a question 
whether this is not simply an erroneous 
translation of nin*' j'a&t as in 

Ecclus li 10 it would be possible to find 
a regular Chnstian expression, if the 
common reading were the actual original. 
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the want of novelty is compensated by the greater purity and 
force which mark the inwardness and warmth of the resurrec- 
tion of these hopes as they are presented here. The most 
beautiful feature, however, which characterises them is that 
these expectations do not, in the least degree, diminish le 
deep earnestness of genuine repentance. They attack every 
form of hypocrisy with great decision, even when it is displayed 
by those who wish to pass in the community as teachers and 
pious,i and they insist on the severe truth that it was only 
through its own grave transgressions that Israel could fall into 
such painful sufferings.^ On the whole, the songs are certainly 
in many passages only an echo of various^ pieces in the Old 
Testament, and their beauty simply consists in their great 
simpHcity and sincerity ; but they afford the most striking evid- 
ence of the vigour with which much that was finest and most 
lasting in the contents of the Old Testament was striving now 

to appear in outward life. _ _ 

2 ) The second production, no more significant in its scope, 
but much more remarkable for its peculiar art and instantaneous 
influence, is the book of Daniel, which found its way into the 
Canon of the Old Testament. In this work everything com- 
bined to secure for it in the briefest time the most extraordinary 
effect and the highest authority,— the moment of its appear- 
ance the new style of its composition, the keenness and 
severity of its language, veiled in secrecy yet easy to divine, 
and the rapid disentanglement of the coil of circumstances for 
the divine solution of which it strove with marvellous energy 
and clearness. For, on general considerations, it cannot escape 
the notice of any exact and attentive reader of the book that it 
was not written till somewhere about this time;® while on 
careful examination we can even recognise quite clearly what 
was the special stage in the rapid development of events at 

I See m paitieulai Ps iv. Gott. Gel Ana , 1861, p 1092 eijq That. 

* Ps 1 3 sqq, and many other pas- our present hook of Daniol ^as preceded 
* hy an oldci -work may he recognised even 

3 The opinions of Hengstenborg and from the woids of Diod Sic Hist xl acl 
Haverniek, and of thoir followers, De- Jin The statement m this passage that 
litzseh A^uberlen, &c , are too baseless to the Peisian Empire, and its successor, tho 
deserve explicit refutation , hut it is Macedonian, were called the fourth, shows 
equally perverse to place the book still that the preceding senes must have run 
later than the date given in the text I either 1) the Assyrians, 2) tho Chaldeans, 
have already discussed many questions 3) the Medcs, and 4) the Persians, or 1) 
relating to this book in the tho Egyptians, 2) tho Assyrians, 3) tho 

fier mss Kntik, 1832, and in tho JPto- Chaldeans, and 4) the Persians The 
pheten des A Bs. n p 659 sqq [3rd ed. assertion, moioover, that the Judean cus- 
111 p. 298 sqq ] , on other points sec the toms had much changed, is evidently 
JaMh der Bihl Wtss lu. p 229 sqq., vi, borrowed fiom this source, 
p 192 sqq , is. p 270 sq , x p 211 sqq ; 
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which, it must have been composed. Antiochus Epiphanes had 
carried out his intention of a fourth and last war against Egypt. 
On his march thither he had made the pious in Judah feel the 
whole weight of his anger, and was now returning, victorious 
indeed, yet without having gained any- advantages. He was 
encamped on his march back on the sea-shore, induced to 
return, it was said, by unfavourable reports from the east and 
north ; ^ it was not yet known how disgracefully he had retired 
from Egypt before a mere threat of the Eoman ambassador, 
Pompilius Lsenas.^ These events took place in the years 168-7. 
The complete suppression of the temple sacrifices might then 
have lasted a twelvemonth, and everything had reached that 
state of extreme tension when the ancient religion upon its 
sacred soil must either disappear from view completely for long 
ages, or must rise in fresh strength and outward power against 
enemies thus immoderately embittered. The author of the 
book was certainly not a resident in Jerusalem, like the singer 
of the so-called songs of Solomon ; he wrote, after Jerusalem 
had fallen into the hands of the apostates exclusively, in some 
corner of the country,^ under the dominion of the utmost terrors. 
It was at this crisis, in the sultry heat of an age thus fright- 
fully oppressive, that this book appeared with its sword-edged 
utterance, its piercing exhortation to endure in face of the 
despot, and its promise, full of divine joy, of near and sure 
salvation. No dew of heaven could fall with more refreshing 
coolness on the parched ground, no spark from above alight 
with a more kindling power on the surface so long heated with 
a hidden glow. With winged brevity the book gives a com- 
plete survey of the history of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
showing the relations which it had hitherto sustained in Israel 
to the successive great heathen empires of the Chaldeans, 
Medo-Persians, and Greeks,^ in a word, towards the heathenism 

^ On the using of the Armoman king "snrote in Jerusalem itself there is not a 
m the Norths see also the passage of single piece of evidence, while ho often 
Diodorus m Muller’s Fragm Hist ii. alludes to the holy land with such 
p X Tlio reports from the East are names as the ‘land of splendour/ Dan 
about the Partliians ^ xi. 16, 41, 45, or the ‘glorious kingdom,’ 

2 These particulars may be infenod ver 20 
witheonfidencefrom the words with which * The four heathen empires which are 
the long description of the king concludes, opposed m their succession to the Mos- 
Dan XI 40-45, compared with the le- sianic as the final kingdom must in the 
marks on p 297 sq The names ‘Edom older work, which, it seems from many 
and Moah and the flower of the children mdications, preceded the hook of Daniel, 
of Ammon/ ver 41, as of those who have been reckoned from the Assyiian, 
suffered nothing from the wrath of the and it is probahlv in reference to some 
king, simply denote m the old prophetic older authority of this kind that Hecataeus 
language the party in favoui of heathen- (p." 247) spoke of the Greek as the fourth 
ism empire in the passage quoted in vol. ii. 

’ For the assumption that the author p 91 note 2 
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whicli ruled the world; and it describes the nature and indi- 
ridual career of Antiochus Epiphanes and his immediate pre- 
decessors with the greatest clearness, just so far as was possible 
after the great events which had recently been experien^d. 
But of the higher necessity that the imperial kingdoms thus 
differently constituted by the different heathen sovereignties, 
and yet founded on false principles, and growing worse and 
worse as time went on, should be at last succeeded by the per- 
fected kingdom of God, -of this necessity an important sign 
seemed to be found in the existing state of the Greek kingdom. 
The Syrian kingdom, which claimed to he the proper con inua- 
tion of the kingdom of Alexander, had 

princes from Alexander and Seleucus to the death of Antiochus 
the Great. The ruler then on the throne had only made his 
wav to power, as it appeared, through the extermination of no 
less than three kings.* With the close of the series of ten of 
these kings and the sudden fall of the three last, the king- 
dom seemed to be at an end, and this last king was only like 
a spurious and contemptible little after-shoot. And m its 
struggle the yearning for the termination of all these gloomy 
events seized upon even this sign as affording a mysterious 
opening to the eye of the seer who would look into the future. 

In the case of a book, however, which was to he instantly 
diffused in spite of despots and spies, the entirely open descrip- 
tion of the situation was hazardous. The prophetically minded 
author accordingly adopted the device of writing in the^ name 
of an ancient prophet, and apparently in his era. This was 
rendered all the easier as the practice had long been commonly 
employed. Moreover, as the corruption of the age proceeded 
from those in power and from courtiers, the writer’s choice in 
selecting one of the numerous prophetic sages of antiquity, was 
doubtless guided to Daniel, one of the less famous amongst 
them, simply by the fact that it was known that several cen- 
turies before, in the midst of the pomp and the seductions of 
heathen court life, he had never denied the true religion,® so 


1 Kamely, Seleucus IV,, Iloliodorus, 
and Demetrius, pp 292 sq On this point 
eorapare further the explanations in the 
Jahrhh, d&* Bibl Wiss.xi pp 222 sq The 
only objection that could be brought 
against the fact itself is that in Dan xi. 
there is no allusion whatever to these 
three between vv 20 and 21 , but this is 
quite consistent with the general design 
of the deseiiption m cap xi , which 
for all Its length is nowhere so definite 


as to adduce in order tlie ten rulers (horns) 
before the vile little horn, and designate 
them individually. 

* Almost everything which wo now know 
of Daniel is based on the book named alter 
him In the JPropheien des A Bs , how- 
ever, I have already shown that he must 
have originally lived in the Assyrian exile, 
and that what the present book narrates 
of him contains only scanty traditions of 
his history. That he w’as a real person 
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that his life and example might be made a pattern for all who 
were then placed in similar temptations, and his prophetic word 
could not fail to apply with all the more force to the like cir- 
cumstances of the present. Rarely did it happen that a book 
appeared as this did, in the very crisis of the times, and in a 
form most suited to such an age, ingeniously reserved, close, 
and severe, and yet shedding so clear a light through obscurity, 
and so marvellously captivating. It was natural that it should 
soon achieve a success entirely corresponding to its inner truth 
and glory. And so, in this book, we have for the last time in 
the literature of the Old Testament an example of a work 
which, having sprung from the deepest necessities of the noblest 
impulses of the age, can render to that age the purest service, 
and which, by the development of events immediately after, 
receives with such power the stamp of divine witness that it 
subsequently attains imperishable sanctity. The book fixed 
three years and a half as the period of extreme afiSiiction,^ of 
which perhaps a year may have elapsed when it was written and 
circulated. The subject itself, as well as the general style and 
plan of the book, shows us that this was nothing but a round 
sacred number. Its purport was simply to indicate the toler- 
able proximity of divine deliverance and salvation, and hence, 
in particular, also, of fresh purification and consecration of the 
temple. But when, as we shall soon see, on the expiration of 
this period, with some exactness, the first great sign of new 
deliverance and of a grand turn of events had actually come to 
pass in the conquest of the temple-mountain and the purifica- 
tion of the temple, the book received, as though from heaven 
itself, the clearest proof of the truth of its anticipations. Thus 
the light of the age fell especially upon it, and the possibility 
was realised that even in this late period a sacred book might 
arise and be esteemed not inferior to the prophetic works of 
old. 

Thus, then, at this time of the utmost tension of circum- 
stances among the faithful, who were deeply oppressed, driven 
from Jerusalem, and scattered in all directions, the innermost 
impulse of all true religion rose with growing strength. Of 
this the best proof lies in the fact that the bright hopes of 
immortality and resurrection received a firmer and clearer 
development and power than they had ever done before.^ It is 

and lived at a heathen court is not to he jpheten des A Bs n p. 571 sq. [2nd ed. 
doubted , see the Jahrbh, d&r Bibl Wus lii. pp 421, 467.] 

in. p 233 sq., and the remarks above, ^ Psalms of Sol iii. 16, Dan. zii. 2 sq , 
P 95 13 The far more extravagant and 

^ * On this point see further the JPro- exaggerated representations which only> 

VOL. V. X. 
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true, tVift ti in. tlie transfigured form in ■wMch. they correspond to 
the true religion, these hopes had, as we have obse^ed above, 
long been established in Israel as one of the brightest and 
most enduring fruits which its thousand years’ experience had 
brought forth upon this sacred soil. Not till now, however, 
can it be said that this fruit was so matured that it would 
never again disappear from the community of the true religion ; 
and if the immovable hope of immortality and resurrection is 
the true and only weapon that cannot he wrested from us, by 
■which in the spiritual struggles of humanity all the sufferings 
of the time can he nctorionsly endured, all the tyranny of the 
earth broken, and all imperishable blessings attained, it must 
be admitted that through the deep surging storm of the age 
there was then sent from above, in this faith which nothing 
could take away, the only sword of salvation on whose edge the 
most fatal terrors would strike in vain. 


IL The Elevation under the Maccabees, ler-iss b.c.-— 
The Asmoneans, Mattathias and his Sons. 

Z, Jvdas MaecahcBus. 

In a position of affairs such as we have described, it was a 
matter of comparative indifference to wbat point the resistance 
against the royal decree procured and carried out by a Mene- 
laus and his accomplices should in the first place be seriously 
directed. But as at this stage of its history Israel rises once 
more, even though but for a brief period, to the pure elevation 
of its noblest days, it was fitting that the first beginning of 
a serious resistance should come about involuntarily, as it were 
by a higher necessity, almost without the co-operation of human 
self-will and human passion ; still less with any aid of human 
It was to Serve as an example of irresistibly 
divine power and heavenly summons to the struggle, and yet, 
like all such examples, it was not of a kind that could be out- 
wardly imitated and artificially repeated. 

Among the refugees from Jerusalem was a priest of the 
illustrious family of Joarib,* named Mattathias. Ihomhis 

find utterance later in the second book of some extravagance 

Maccabees and in other books of the ' Accoidmg to 1 Hacc. ii 1, xiv. 29. 
follomng period must be placed in the This family, according to 1 Ohron, xxiv. 
age before the great Maccabean victory* 7, was the first of the twenty-four families 
Afterwards, when these hopes had inx- of the priests of the altar , see the 
measurablycontributedto the final victoiy, Alterfh p ZU Bq,, 
they were themselves naturally subject to 
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great-grandfather, who bore a somewhat rare name, his house 
often received the designation of the Asmoneans.^ At the 
time of the outbreak of the great persecution he was aheady 
advanced in years, and the father of grown-up sons. He did 
not hesitate, however, to retire to M6de’im,2 a little town to 
the west of Jerusalem,^ where his hereditary estates were no 
doubt situated, and he himself, as priest, ranked as the most 
important personage of the place. Being required by the 
authorities to sacrifice on the heathen altar, and thus set an 
example to his fellow-citizens, he resisted quietly, though firmly 
and decidedly, in the name of the little community. But when 
a Judean came forward notwithstanding to the sacrifice, 
Mattathias, carried away by the zeal of the moment, smote him 
in wrath, overthrew the altar, loudly summoned all the faithful 
to follow him, and fled with his sons into the wilderness. There, 
many soon gathered around him ; but the contest between them 
and the troops that streamed forth from the citadel in Jerusa- 
lem was carried on upon unequal terms, because they would not 
fight on the sabbath ; so that on one occasion about a thousand 
of them fell. On this the venerable leader felt his soul lifted 
by the higher need above the precepts of the scribes, and by 
his advice it was resolved to defend life on the sabbath also.*^ 
The one impulse of his loftier spirit and courage affected many 
minds. Most of the members of the secret league of the pious 
scattered through the country quickly joined him;® in many 
places the idolatrous altars were overthrown, the apostates 
driven away, and the old Israelite usages and customs rein- 


* This IS the simplest explanation of 
this family name, although -we can only 
derive our information about it from Jos. 
Ani xii 6, 1, and Macc. Aiab [5 Macc ] 
vi (where, however, the name has been 
corrupted) The Hellenistic spelling is 
*A<taju.o)yaTos , in the Hebrew form the 
simple personal name would read 

the original significance of which is clear 
from Ps. Ixvin 32, later writers often 
spell it Mattathias was son of 

Johanan, son of Simeon, son of Asmonai , 
the names Johanan (John) and Simon were 
special favourites in this family 

® D WlD IS the form everywhere given, 
and certainly correctly, by the Peshito, 
] Macc n 1, 15, xiii 25, 30, xvi 4, 2 
Macc xiii. 14 It occurs nowhere else in 
the Old Testament; the most proper 
Greek spelling is the of some 

MSS 

* This westerly position results from 
all the indications. According to 1 Macc 


xiii 29 it lay not far inland from the 
coast, so that a lofty monument erected 
near it could be seen from the sea 
Further than this, nothing has yet been 
discovered about the site, see Eobinson^s 
JBtdl, Bes li p 6 [ed 1856] Perhaps 
the name Pair Ma’in, east of Eamleh, has 
been abbreviated from M&din ; cf Seetzen*s 
Bmen, ii. pp 389, 392, Saulcy’s Fo^ ii. 
P 117 

* Subsequently, however, the scribes 
introduced the subtle distinction that it 
was only lawful to defend oneself on the 
sabbath, not to make an attack, or even 
to interfere with the enemy if they were 
not making an actual attack, Jos. Ant 
XIV. 4, 2 This latter decision makes the 
permission to defend oneself nothing better 
than a mockery 

® That the pious formed a league among 
themselves, which was then already in 
existence, is clear from 1 Macc n. 42, in 
IS, this, in fact, makes the action of 
Mattathias all the inoie pure. 
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troduced. In the year 167 b.o. Mattathias sank beneath the 
burden of his years, before the book of Daniel could have been 
long written or widely circulated;' but his memory remained 

all the more pure for the future. 

If it was a piece of higher good fortune that the insurrection 

broke out thus undesignedly, and was set on a ho y 

man of such blameless character, it was no less so that on his 
death he left behind him a heroic band of five sons, who all 
entirely shared his principles and were ready to carry on the 
contest without an instant’s delay. Seldom has the world seen 
an instance of five brothers animated by the same spirit, and 
without mutual jealousy, sacrificing themselves for the same 
cause ; of whom one only survived another in order to carry it 
on with, if possible, more zeal and success, while not one had 
anything in view but the great object for which his father had 
fallen. But it was a cause still pure and holy, and, moreover, 
of infinite difficulty, and lofty enough to tempt into competition 
all the most single-minded energies and the deepest efforts; 
and the five sons of this sire did but carry out with surpassing 
vigour the purpose for which many thousands, particularly of 
priestly descent, 2 had felt like courage, and only lacked the 
wonderful magic which suiTOunded the enterprises of these 
young heroes after the death of such a father.* Mattathias, it 
was said, had in his last moments recommended to his sons to 
make the second-born, named Simon, their chief, for the sake 
of his wise counsel ; and the third, named Judas, their general, 
on account of his military aptitude ; ^ hut at first, full authority 
was vested simply in the boldest and most valiant warrior 
amongst them. 

It was this Judas whose unique fame may be adequately es- 
timated from the fact that his surname Makkabi, or (in its 
Aramaic form) Makkabai,® by which he was known in common 
life, came, in the period after his death, to be employed for all 
brave champions and martyrs of the faith belonging to the 
Greek age, and even those who had preceded him were 


1 When, in 1 Mhcc 11 59 sq , 'W'ords 
from the book of Daniel are put into the 
mouth of the dying Mattathias, it must 
be remembered that even this first book of 
Maccabees deals somewhat freely in such 
representations further, from the words 
used in Dan xi 45 (see p 303) it might 
almost be inferred that the book of Daniel 
had been written in M6de’im, or in its 
neighbourhood, * between the sea and 
Jerusalem’ 

^ The too great zeal of many priests is 


even somewhat blamed, 1 Macc. v. 67. 

^ The belief in their magic power is 
expressed very strongly, for instance, in 
1 Macc V 61-64 

* 1 Mace 11 65 sq, 

^ In this name we may expect a p, not 
a as IS shown by the spelling of the JPesh , 
although Ben-G-orion writes UDD. An 
allusion to the meaning of tho name as 
‘slayer of the mighty’ is found in the 
JS^pher Antiochos, xxviii. 
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designated Maccabees.^ Even before the great persecution, it 
was said, he had fled with only nine comrades into the wilder- 
ness, and there lived upon herbs, that he might not be involved, 
however remotely, in the prevailing apostacy,^ and certainly 
his glory soon outshone that of his father and all his brothers ; 
he was even generally recognized immediately after his father’s 
death as the only man who could carry forward the work which 
had been begun. A strange and higher confidence inspired 
him in all his actions ; by this he carried thousands along with 
him, and won for a long time the mcst unexpected victories. 
But he spared no pains m going from house to house to exhort 
and arouse his friends.^ 

1) His first enterprises were mere night attacks.^ He 
successfully surprised the Syrian general, Apollonius, marching 
with troops against him from Samaria, and slew him.® Ser6n, 
who was advancing from northern Palestine with still stronger 
forces, and had already reached Beth-horon, not far distant 
from Mdde’im on the north-east, was defeated in the same way, 
on the plain in front of the city, and all his men were dispersed.® 
The news of these disasters made the king furious. He 
gathered all his forces, but at length resolved, as he was in 
great need of funds, with the aid of the troops he had collected, 
to march in person against the countries in the north-east, which 
were likewise threatening him with rebellion and withholding 
their tribute. Lysias, however, a connection of the royal 


’ In 1 Mace the name, even in the case 
of Judas, IS only sufiiciently piominent to 
enable us to see that it was a favourite 
designation of him even during his life, 
ii 4, 66, ill 1, V 24, 34 , 2 Mace , on the 
other hand, is fond of calling Judas simply 
Maccabaeus , and it was not till later that 
the name received a further extension. 
Accoiding to this, as well as to 1 Macc 
11 2-4, the name had at first no particr^lar 
reference to the historical individuality 
and greatness of this Judas. It is clear 
from this passage that aU five hi others 
had surnames, as the necessity was then 
coming to be felt, in the constant repetition 
of the few ancient sacred names, of 
distinguishing the livmg by special sur- 
names, and combining with the sacred 
name another fpom common life, like 
John E[yrcanus, &c This ^ery favoui> 
ite repetition of the ancient male and 
female names gained ground after the 
holy scripture came to be everything to 
^he people, pp 68 sqq. formed 

like P 1 2 , and what it in- 

trinsically denotes is quite a sepaiato 


question It might mean the ‘ hammerer , * 
but it IS not formed like gladiator fiom 
gladiuSy its meaning perhaps is rougher 
still than this, if Judas first received his 
surname in battle. That the surnames of 
all the sons of Mattathias served merely 
for their better designation, without any 
special higher meaning, is clear also from 
1 Macc VI 43 — On a certain Joseph 
named in 1. Macc as a brother of Judas, 
see remarks below 

2 Accoiding to 2 Macc. v 27 , but the 
second book of Maccabees passes over 
Mattathias altogether, 

® 2 Macc riii 1. 

« 2 Macc vm 6 sq. 

5 1 Macc 111 10-12 This Apollonius 
was certainly the same as the Apollonius 
mentioned in 2 Macc. v 24-26 in another 
connection He was placed over south 
and central Palestine, but his principal 
forces were stationed m Samaria, which, 
considering what has been already re- 
marked, p 163, compared with Polyb. 
Hut V 71, &e , IS not surprising. 

1 Macc, in 13-24, 
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liotisej was to be left behind as governor of all the countries of 
the west, with a special commission to exterminate the Judeans 
from the earth. Accordingly, in the year 166, Antiochus 
marched against the countries of the north-east, still imagining 
that the insurrection in the Judean mountains was of small 
importance. For this error he was to atone severely- 

Lysias despatched against Judas forty thousand infantry 
and seven thousand horse, under the tried leaders Ptolemaeus, 
son of Dorymenes, Nicanor, and Gorgias.^ This army, fur- 
ther increased by numerous reinforcements, pushed forward 
to Emmaus, somewhat south of M6de’im, and there encamped 
upon a hill. This camp formed a rendezvous for wealthy slave- 
dealers firom the Phoenician coast, who came to purchase the 
vast quantities of prisoners which were confidently looted for. 
The extremity of the faithful was great. Jerusalem being closed 
against them, they assembled at Mass^pha or Mizpah, formerly 
a sacred place, ^ not far from it on the north. Here they kept a 
day of fasting and penitence. As if struggling to excite the 
divine pity, they spread out before God the sacred books which 
were being taken from them, to paint upon them in mockery 
heathen pictures. They produced the priestly robes which they 
could not use, the tithes which they could not pay, and the 
Nazirites whom they could not release from their vows without 
the sacrifices in the temple.® Judas, however, busied himself in 
equipping his forces as well as circumstances admitted, and ar- 
ranged them in every respect in the manner prescribed by the 
sacred law.^ Following its spirit, he cared so little for large 
numbers that, according to one statement, he had hut six 
thousand men.^ He encamped in a position on the south-east 
of the enemy, and there Gorgias intended to anticipate him in 
a night attack. For this purpose he sent agamst him six 
thousand picked troops, under the guidance of apostates from 
the citadel at Jerusalem. Judas, however, had received intelli- 
gence of the plan, and retired beforehand, without leaving any 
traces which could be easily followed. Without delay, he 
boldly attacked the main army, and drove it in rout towards the 

^ 1 Macc iii 38 S( 3 [( 3 [ Acooxdin^ to iii 46-51 Fox tho spreading out of tlio 
2 Macc vm 8-10, cf. v 22, the Syrian polluted holy book before God, cf. the 
governor in Jerusalem, Philip of Phrygia, similar case in Is xxxvn. 14, 
appointed these generals, and certainly * According to 1 Macc iii. 55 s<i, 2 
would hare acted in accord with Lysias. Macc mi, 21 sq , comp with Ex, xvui, 
Gorgias, however, ns nowhere mentioned 21 and Dent, xx 6-9, 
in 2 Macc ® 2 Macc vin. 16 on the other hand, 

® According to vol li pp 413, 427, the army which advanced to the actual 
vol 111 p 2$, attack only estimated at 3000 , 1 Macc, 

® See the moving description, 1 Mhcc ir 6. 
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soutli and west,^ The captured camp he set on fire, but he 
prudently kept his troops from plundering, as an encounter with 
the other half of the enemy was still to be expected. When 
Gorgias appeared, and found the main army defeated and his 
camp in flames, his own terrified troops were also easily driven 
westwards to the Philistine coast, and the victor obtained 
immense booty. From this day forward the military fame of 
Judas was firmly established, and through its length and 
breadth his fatherland was freed from the ascendency of the 
foe.® 

2) In the following year, b.o. 165, Lysias despatched sixty 
thousand infantry and five thousand horse in another direction 
against Judas. They had too good reasons to dread the 
western mountain marches around the fires of M6de’lm ; and 
they therefore advanced from the south through Idumea, and 
encamped at Beth-zur,® somewhat north of Hebron, a fortress 
which from this time became of great importance. Judas en- 
countered them with only ten thousand men ; but he inflicted 
on them such a blow that, after the hand-to-hand combat which 
ensued, five thousand were left upon the field ; and upon this 
the rest retreated. Judas next resolved to retake Jerusalem; 
and the temple-mountain at least soon fell into his hands. 
The temple was then carefully purified, the polluted great 
altar removed, and everything restored in accordance with the 
ancient usages. The feast of the purification and recon- 
secration of the temple which followed, lasted eight days ; 
and it happened that it was commenced on the very day — the 
25th of Chisleu (or Chaseleu, i.e. about our December) — on 
which the first sacrifice had been offered to idols five years 


^ The flight is raiButely described m 
1 Macc iv 15, as to the directions taken , 
but the mention of ‘the plains of Idumea' 
appears very obscure, so that two MSS 
read ‘ of Judea ' instead, which, however, 
IS clearly only an attempt to get rid of the 
difficulty. 1 1 might be conj ectured that m 
the Hebrew there originally stood in this 
passage the name of the city, DD> 
1 Sam, xvii 1. This lies south of the field 
of battle, so that the description of the 
flight would run accordingly that they 
went * to the ancient G-azer (according to 
vol 11 . p. 328 sqq , ill pp 102 tioU 6, 218 
sqq ), to Pds or Ephes-Dammim, and west- 
wards to Azotus and Jamnia ’ on the sea. 
But as the Idumeans were really masters 
in the south, p 81, the general meaning 
of the Greek words is after all’correct 
* The interpolation in 2 Macc. vhi. 


30-33 about victories over Timotheus (cf. 
x. 24), Bacchides and Callisthenes, rests 
on extracts which are too obscure to yield 
us any clear repiesentation 

® 1 Macc iv. 29, 61, xiv 33, and in 
many other passages , cf Josh xv 58 
Solomon had already fortified this place, 
2 Chron xi 7 Modern travellers have 
heard a heap of rums north of Hebron 
thus named in the present day. The 
only authority for the statement that it 
lay no more than five stadia distant from 
Jerusalem is the common reading in 2 
Macc XI 5 (one MS. and, the Peshito 
have a different reading) The Peshito, 
strangely enough, always writes 

Of. Jfahrhh dm JFm* v. 

p 225 sq 
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before.^ From this time forth the day remained holy. Ill 
previous years it had been employed for the annual compulsory 
celebration of a great festival to Zeus; it now served for the 
commencement of the joyous celebration of the dedication of 
the temple, which was kept up every year for eight days. In 
later times, this feast, though only lasting one day, still main- 
tained its place in the nation, under the name of Feast of 
Dedication (dedication of the temple) or Feast of Lights.^— The 
temple-mountain was at once fortified by Judas with high walls 
and strong towers ; but the southern city, which the Syrians 
had recently made very strong,® ho could not reduce. Beth-zur, 
however, on the south side of Jerusalem, he turned into a 
powerful fortress. 

Successes like these naturally raised high the spirits of all 
the faithful Judeans, at greater distances also from Jerusalem ; 
but conversely they caused great excitement among all the 
heathen nations around the holy city against the victorious 
Judeans, and, where circumstances enabled it to be done safely, 
many Judeans were murdered and the lives of others endangered. 
In this respect also the course of events in the great rise of 
Israel in ancient days under Saul and David was now to be 
repeated, and it was to be determined whether Jahveism or 
heathenism was to reign over the whole country between the 


^ According to 1 Macc, iv 52-54 comp 
mth 1 , 54, 59, 2 Macc x, 6 sq On the 
first and twenty-fifth of every month 
thore was in Syria a festival to Zeus, 
1 Macc 1 58 sq , hut the twenty-fifth 
of this month was the annual and prin- 
cipal festival (cf. B Rochette in the 
Mhnovres de VAoademte dss Inscrr xvii 2, 
p 26 sq ) In 1 Mace, i 64 the fifteenth 
day of this month is specified. But this 
involves no contradiction since the date 
given in this passage is only that of the 
day on which the new altar was set up, 
which was not to be used till ten days 
later Por this erection the fifteenth was 
selected in moctery, as the sacred day of 
the month according to the ancient older 
of Israel’s feasts Hence it is unnecessary 
to correct to the twenty-fifth The as- 
sertion that the temple sacrifices weie only 
interrupted for two years, 2 Macc x 3, 
IS incorrect A MS of Holmes -Parsons 
gives three years and a half, certainly not 
without intentional reference to the three 
years and a half of the book of Hamel, 
see above p 305. 

2 According to 2 Macc x 7, the feast 
was celebrated, like the Feast of Tabei- 
nacles, with beautiful branches of trees. 


and staves festooned with leaves. A 
special part of it also was the kindling of 
lights, and it was itself called the ‘feast 
of lights,^ Ti $«ra, as Josephus mentions, 
Ant XU 7, 7 This latter fact points 
clearly to its cosmic and consequently 
permanent basis, which has led to its final 
transformation into the well-known im- 
portant festival in Christendom It was 
originally the feast of the solstice, when 
the first appearance of the new light of 
the year was celebrated, and was veiy 
similar to the feast of Epiphany It was, 
however, a favoniable circumstance that it 
now received a higher meaning in Israel, 
and could be solemnised as the feast of the 
new temple, or of the dedication of the 
temple, Hebr Chanulhah Later legend- 
ary representations of the origin of the 
feast may be found in the iiepher Anti- 
ochos, already mentioned, p 287 note 3, m 
the Mtdrash fiaChantiJchah, in Jellinek, 
1 pp 132-136, and in Makrizi, in Saey’s 
direst, Ar, i p 94. It can surprise no 
one, however, that the festival was not 
universally celebrated, see Carmoly’s 
Itinkmvres, p. 335. 

3 Pp 297 sq 
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sea and the Euphrates. Accordingly Judas spent the whole of 
the year 164, and probably a portion also of the next, in 
campaigns against the neighbouring peoples, in which he 
carried out the war ban as the law directed.^ He directed his 
operations first against the Idumeans, who, in their ancient 
fashion, beset the roads and rendered them unsafe ; he defeated 
the inhabitants of the district of Acrabattin^,® in the north- 
east of Judea, ^ and inflicted special punishment on the tribe 
of B^an, who had established themselves there in some fortified 
towers.^ These successes opened the way over the Jordan. 
His next step was to cross the Jordan and attack the 
Ammonites, who, like the Judeans, had made a violent insurrec- 
tion under a certain Timotheus, and strengthened their forces 
through Arab tribes ; and then, after the conquest of Jazer,® he 
returned home. This, however, was the signal for the outbreak 
of persecution in the more remote districts. The Ammonites, 
under Timotheus, marched to the north-east, where numbers of 
Judeans were residing in various cities formerly reckoned as 
belonging to Grilead. In the land of Tubin® they slew about a 
thousand Judeans and carried away their wives and children, with 
all their possessions, and they oppressed to the last extremity 
the Judeans in the fortress of Dametha,^ and in other more open 


^ &vad€iJLarl^€tVf 1 Macc v 5 , cf vv 28, 
35, 44, 51, 68 , 2 Macc x 17, 23, and the 
AUerth pp 86 sqq It was this also 
that prompted the severe chastisement of 
any on his own side who let enemies when 
haid pressed escape for money, 2 Macc. 
X. 19-22 

® In 1 Macc v. 8, the reading ’lovSa/qt 
of the Cod Alex is to be pi eferred instead 
of 'iSowjuaigs, so that the words tV ’Awpa- 
^ottIvi^v which folloiv simply repeat in 
the nsudl way the more precise desig- 
nation (cf V 68, els ‘'A^corov 
^ A\\o<p6\tav), This IS the same distinct 
Akrabattin^ which is mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, though only in the Bell Jud . , iii 
3, 4 sq , cf 11 , 12, 4, 20, 4 , 22, 2, cf 
Plin Nat Hist v. 15 
3 P 81 

^ Probably an Idumean tribe, which 
as yet, however, is not found anywhere 
else The LXX read Baidv for 

Num xxxii 38 , this, however, lay on the 
other side of the Jordan 
® Of. vol. 11 p 204. 

According to the correct reading in 
1 Macc V 13, cf 2 Macc. xii 17 It is 
the same district which at an earlier date 
was called Tob vol iii p 153 

The name of this fortress, which is 
evidently the one intended in 1 Macc v. 


29-34 also, is given in ver 9 very differ- 
ently by the different MSS., Ai(i6efjt.a, 
AddefjLa, and AafieSa The last is the form 
which I prefer, as the Pesh follows this 
reading with IALoj (as we certainly 
ought to read for ALd 5) > w’e can then 
compare the place lediscovered by Burek- 
hardt, Dhami {Syrta, p 110 sq, where 
indeed the name is written 
Among the other towns in Grilead men- 
tioned below, we know rather more of the 
following 1) BStropUj rebuilt m 

the Roman age, and known as Bostra, 2) 
Bdaopf perhaps Josh xx 8, if this 
was not too far south , 3) Matr^ci (for 
which Jos has probably 

that mentioned in vol ii p 393 , 4) Ra- 
phon, Raphana of the Decapolis, Phny 
Nat Hist V 16, 5) Carnam is the well- 
known Ashter6th»Karndini In general 
it may be said that these districts have not 
been yet explored with sufficient care — In 
the much less clear representation of this 
great campaign m 2 Macc. xii 10-31, 
only the following towns are mentioned 
1) Oaspi, ver 13, probably a corruption of 
Chasphor, although the reading in 1 Mace, 
v. 26, 36, IS by no means firmly established 
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plaices. At the same time the Judeans in Galilee sufFered no 
less from the ancient Aecho, now restored as Ptolemais, from 
Tyre and Sidon and other heathen cities- When the intelligence 
of these sufferings reached Judea, a great military council 
was heldj after which Simon^ the brother of Judas, started with 
three thousand men against Galilee, drove the enemy to the 
gates of Ptolemais, and brought back all the Judeans who no 
longer desired to reside in Galilee and at the sources of the 
Jordan,^ with all their property, in safety to Judea. Por, to be 
content with maintaining a firm position for the time within 
the limits of the ancient Judah itself, and to make this a basis 
for future enterprises on a larger scale, was the most suitable 
plan which could now be adopted. In the same spirit Judas, 
accompanied by his brother Jonathan, led eight thousand men 
across the Jordan to the succour of the J udeans far in the north- 
east who were anxious for his assistance, after two days^ march 
through the wilderness learned from a wandering party of 
Ifabateans the latest particulars, took the city of Bozrah, and 
then the fortress of Dametha, by this time reduced to the 
utmost distress, and followed this up by the capture of Maspha, 
Chasphor, Mated, Bosor, Alema, and other places. Raph6n, 
the next to he attacked, was defended by a forest stream just 
then a good deal swollen. Judas, however, gave strict orders 
to the camp authorities^ not to allow any one to encamp upon 
the bank, was himself the first to cross, reduced the town, and 
finally took by storm the strongly fortified Karn^im, near which 
lay a famous sanctuary of the Syrian Atargatis; this was 
destroyed. All the Judeans who did not wish to remain in 
these cities any longer, he brought back with him. On his 


and the reading Chasphon can scarcely 
refer to the well-know Heshbon, vol ii. 
p 205 , 2) Xdpa^ (i e certainly ‘^‘155 
fortress), seren hundred and fifty stadia 
from Caspi, in the land ofThb, rer 17, 
from which it is clear that this district lay 
m the extreme east, it is probably meant 
for Eaphon , 3) Carnion and the Atarga- 
tenm, -winch was doubtless situated close 
by, Yv 21, 26 , the latter important piece 
of information is wanting m 1 Hacc — In 
the very obscure narrative in 2 Mace x 
24-38, Giazaxa, ver, 32, is probably the 
same as the place elsewhere called Ash- 
terah (Karn^im), ef xii 21-26, 1 Macc 
Y 43 sq , at Least the G-azara or Gazera 
on the west (p 311 note 1), often men- 
tioned elsewhere, would he inappropriate 
here. 

^ What js meant by 'Ap^irrots, 


1 Mace V 23, appears very doubtful- As 
the Pesh generally gives the proper 
names in 1 Macc with great correctness, 
its IS probably equivalent to 


The valley 

through which the Jordan fl.ows into the 
Lake of Galilee still heais the similar 


name of , if we may assume that 

at an earlier period this name was given 
to the whole depression of the Jordan 
north of the Lake of Galilee it would bo 
very appropriate in this connection next 
to Galilee 

® These ypanpLarch, 1 Mace, v, 42, are 
the registrars [A.V officers] mentioned in 
Lent XX 5-9, who kept the lists of the 
troops, assigned the place of encampment^ 
and looked after the order of the march, 
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way he inflicted punishment on the fortified city of Ephron,^ 
which refused him permission to march through, crossed the 
Jordan at Beth-shean, and returned across the plain of Galilee. 
It was not till nearly Pentecost in the year 163 that he reached 
Jerusalem.^ In the meantime the subordinate officers, Joseph 
and Azariah, whom Judas had left behind in Judea, had been 
severely defeated in a campaign against the Philistine Jabneh. 
Judas, however, made immediate preparations for new strokes, 
wrested Hebron in the south, strongly fortified as it was, from 
the Idumeans, then turning westwards, passed Mareshah,^ 
invaded the Philistine marches, and succeeded in laying Ashdod 
and its territory waste. In these districts of the south and 
west the able Syrian general Gorgias, already mentioned, held 
the chief command it was he who had been the cause of the 
overthrow at Jabneh, and at Mareshah he inflicted on a band 
of priests who pursued him too eagerly a serious defeat.'^ 

3) Up to this point the Asmonean rising, with all the 
success which accompanied it, had been nothing more than one 
of the hundred internal disturbances from which the Seleucidic 
kingdom had suffered in so many quarters and through so 
many decades. In the year 164 b.o., however, an event 
occurred which could not fail to produce a more powerful 
influence, at any rate for the time, on the general course of 
affairs than any other circumstance. While on his expedition 
to Upper Asia, the king suddenly died. Among his last acts 
had been a fruitless attempt in the capital of Elam to plunder 


' So far, this place has only been found 
in the pages of Polybius, Hist vii 70, 
unless the name belonged to the district 
niontioned m vol iii. p 185 •note 6, per- 

south of the Jarmuk, on the 
•way to Beth-Shedn. The resistance of the 
town IS further explained, if, according 
to 2 Mace xii 27, Lysias came from there 
— The Alema mentioned in the text is 
probably the same as in vol iii, p. 155. 

2 2 Macc xii 31 sq 

® According to the correct reading, 

1 Macc V. 66, in a MS of the Itala, and m 
Josephus, Ant xii 8, 6, to which must be 
added the evidence of the nariative in 

2 Macc xii. 35, which certainly departs 
very considerably from 1 Macc There is, 
however, no doubt that 2 Macc, xii. is 
intended to describe the same events as 
1 Macc V, although the accounts are 
uncommonly unlike 

■* According to 2 Macc xii 32, cf x 14, 
he was commanding m the south ; accord- 
ing to 1 Mace, v, 59, in the west, but 


there is no necessary contradiction in the 
two statements. 

® The too brief narrative in 1 Macc. v 67 
is supplemented by 2 Macc xii 36 , but 
in this passage we must follow some 
MSS. and the Pesh in reading ot vepl 
''EarSpau, and assume that by this title a par- 
ticular band of priests is intended, who 
called themselves after Ezra for the 
*E<rSpl, mentioned in 1 Chron. xxvii. 

26, is out of the question here Accord- 
ing to 2 Macc xii 38, the expedition 
took a north-east course from Mareshah to 
Adullam (vol. iii p. 85), and from there 
probably returned to Jerusalem In this 
case we might certainly suppose that 
Judas, to avoid being hindered in the 
rear, had first marched against Joppa and 
the rest of the Philistine coast, as is pre- 
supposed in 2 Macc xii 3-9 It is much 
to be wished that the chronology of the 
occurrence in 2 Macc were more trust', 
worthy. On 2 Macc, xii see more below. 
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a saiLctuary of IsTansea ; ^ I10 tad recseived certain intelligence 
of the frustration of all the orders he had previously issued 
against the Judeans ; and had thus painfully breathed his last 
in the depressing consciousness of the failure of his life- It 
was no wonder that among the people whom, more than any 
other, he had tormented quite unnecessarily,^ there should 
arise various stories of his bitter end in a distant land, of 
which one outdid another in emphasizing the divine character 
of the punishment by which he was at length overtaken- A 
still more important fact was that the kingdom was practically 
left for the moment without a successor. Antiochus had, it is 
true, before his death appointed Philip, one of his confidential 
ofiicers, guardian of his son, who was not yet of age. But this 
son was in the hands of Lysias,^ regent of the countries west 
of the Euphrates, who had no intention of giving up his 
power, and had the prince crowned as Antiochus Eupator. At 
the same time, however, Demetrius, who had been sent to Eome 
as a hostage,'* was still alive and resident there. As the son of 
Seleucus Philopator, he had been strictly entitled to the suc- 
cession in preference to Antiochus Epiphanes, and now, on the 
death of the latter, made great efforts to secure the recognition 
of his claims in Eome ; while the Romans, as the ultimate 
sovereigns, had no intention of honourably supporting any of 
the disputants for the Syrian throne. The last convulsions of 
the kingdom, which one hundred and fifty years before had 
been so powerful, were now beginning. In the collapse of the 
edifice of the monarchy, the nation, small though it might be 
within the compass of the realm, which had risen up with so 
much energy in the days of its strength against its arbitrary 
and pernicious power, might well secure a fragment of its 


* Otherwise also called Afiaths, gene- 
rally compared by the Greeks to their 
Artemis 

® The simplest representation is given 
in 1 Haec yi 1~16 That in 2 Mace 
ix, IS far more circumstantial and ornate, 
with its assurance that on his deathbed 
the king wished to become a Judean, andits 
fictitious royal proclamation for this pur- 
pose addressed to the Judeans Still more 
strange is the shorter narrative of his 
death which has found a place m 2 Maec 
1 . 13-16 — The oldest description of his 
death by any heathen writer is in Poly- 
bius, Hist xxxi 11 The recently dis- 
covered fragments of the Annals of 
Granins Liciniauus (Berlin, 1857) state 
that on the way to Antioch his corpse was 
thrown into a river by a sudden fright of 
the animals on which it was placed, and 


was consequently lost About this, as 
about the death of the tyrant altogether, 
the book of Daniel is entirely silent In 
other respects, these fragments confiim 
what was previously known about die 
strange character of the king, and m 
particular, the account of his design of 
celebrating his nuptials with the goddess 
Hansea in her temple — According to 
Athenseus, v 21 sqq , comp with x 52 
sqq , many of the Greeks humorously 
turned his surname Epiphanes into Epi- 
manes, many of the Israelites into the 
similar sounding jBpystomus, p 293 
note 1 ; and even the Bomans, according 
to Appian, St/t xlv sq , rejoiced ovei' tho 
early death of this valiant and enterprising 
prince 
a P 310 
* P 293. 
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broad lands to rear upon it a new state, if it only compre- 
hended in time how to re-establish and maintain the spoils of 
its freedom. 

In the course of the year 163, Judas advanced to inflict a 
final and decisive blow. The southern side of Jerusalem, which 
some time before had been fortified with great strength by the 
Syrians,* and had been defended by them with the utmost 
vigour, still remained in their power, and they frequently made 
from it dangerous sorties. Juda.s now resolved to attack with 
superior forces this last refuge of the Syrians and their parti- 
sans. For this purpose he summoned all the levies, and shut 
up the besieged with elaborate works and engines, the employ- 
ment of which on his part was probably quite a novelty. 
Some of the apostates, however, reduced at length to the last 
extremity, succeeded in making their escape, ^hastened to the 
new Syrian court, and made urgent entreaties for aid. There, 
opinions were divided about coming to peaceful terms with the 
Judeans; 2 but it was finally resolved to use every exertion to 
put down the rising in the south, since Philip, who had been 
appointed guardian during the king’s minority, had gone to 
Egypt,^ and they had to dread an attack by Philom^tor on that 
side. Accordingly, an army of one hundred thousand infantry, 
twenty thousand horse, and thirty-two elephants with full 
military equipment,^ was despatched to the south. As on a 
former occasion,® the troops marched down on the eastern side 
of the Jordan, and then turned up from the south-east in a 
north-westerly direction towards Betb-zur, which lay to the 
south of Jerusalem, and was strongly occupied by Judeans,® 
The Syrian forces were under the command of Lysiag. himself, 
who took the young king with him. Their advance was undis- 
turbed and confident. They had superior resources and military 
skill on their side, while the Judeans had hitherto been 
victorious rather through their impetuous valour, and, like their 
ancestors a thousand years before, had not a single fighting 
horseman.^ Judas was soon obliged, therefore, to give up his 
close investment of the citadel of Jerusalem, and encamped 

1 Pp, 297 sq. ® 

3 Of the account of Ptolemy Macron ’ It is quite an exception that m 2 
in 2 Mace x 12 sq Macc. xii 35 a horse is mentioned in 

8 2 Macc IX. 29 connection with a commander That 

These numbers are given with tole- Judas intentionally rejected cavalry is 
rable uniformity in 1 Macc vi 30 and certainly nowhere stated Not even 
2 Macc xiii. 2 Another statement, Jonathan had any, 1 Macc x 73-83, it 
making them somewhat less, is to be was not till the days of Simon and his 
found in 2 Macc xi. 2 , another, lesser sons that they graduallv came to be em- 
still, in Jos, Bell. M i. 1, 5 ployed, 1 Macc xvi.4-.7. 

« P 311 
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opposite tie Syrians in a place called Beth-Zaclianali. In 
vain did his youngest brother Eleazar sacrifice his life with 
the ntmost courage, in a single-handed attack on an elephant 
on which the king was supposed to be seated.® The Jude^ 
army was forced to give way; the Syrians poured over the 
whole country, relieved their adherents who were shut up m 
the fortress on the south of Jerusalem, and laid siege in their 
turn to the temple-mountain. To complete the misfo^une it 
was a sacred faUow year;® there was a general deficiency of 
corn, and the Judean garrisons in Beth-zui* and on the temple- 
mountain suffered most terribly from want. Beth-zur was 
obliged to surrender, and even the temple-monntam was 
becoming untenable, when intelligence reached the Syrian 
camp that Philip had returned from Egypt without obtammg 
assistance, bnt had been reinforced by the Perso-Median 
troops, and with these was threatening Antioch.^ Lysias 
thought it better, accordingly, to lose no time in making peace 
with the Judeans. He promised them liberty to practise 
their sacred usages, and royal protection for the temple ; and 
on these conditions he was pnt m possession of the temple- 
mountain. It was soon, however, complained that the king 
had not kept the engagements to which he had sworn, for the 
Syrians occupying the temple-mountain broke down the walls.® 
On the side of the Judeans, moreover, there were not wanting 
individual traitors;® and when Lysias removed to Pfcolemais, 


1 Of this place Eobinson believes that 
he has discovered the site south-west of 
Bethlehem, Bib. Bed (ed 1856) iii. p. 
284, Sozom, Bee JBisi ix 17 — In 2 Macc. 
xm 14 IS the widely-divergent statement 
that Judas fixed his camp at hldde’tm 
® See further 1 Macc n 43-46 It is, 
however, very instructive to observe how 
the same deed is ascribed to Judas, 2 
Macc xiii 15 , the statement in 2 Macc 
xi 11 IS freer still 

3 See the Alterth. p 411 sqct , cf above, 

P 167. 

* Josephus, who in the Antiquities 
follows 1 Macc. almost exclusively, had 
previously related, Bell Juid i 1, 6, from 
another source, that Judas retired to 
G-ophna at a considerable distance noith of 
Jerusalem. This is no doubt a remnant 
of an. authentic narrative 

s The whole of this campaign of Lysias 
with the nine-yeai>-old king is related in 
2 Macc for the first time in xi -xii. 1 , it 
IS described a second tune with many 
difierent circumstances, but yet in essen- 
tially the same ijiaijnsr, ih cap. xiii A 
closer examinatfion of the hook shows 


that its author relates a great portion of 
the acts of Judas twice over, fii&t m x. 
10-xii 1, and again in xii 2-xiii 26 
In outward appearance these narratives 
are certainly so different, and they are 
involved so closely in one another, that it 
IS difficult to recognise their true nature , 
yet on keener investigation it is un- 
mistakable, and the author must have 
reproduced side by side the statements of 
two entirely different authorities Pur- 
ther, the Timotheus whose death is re- 
corded in X 37 IS probably the very 
person of whom there is a long story in 
xii 2 sqq Moreover, the four public 
documents about the peace, embodied in 
XI 1 6-38, are certainly not authentic, in 
spite of the preciseness of their dates to 
the month and the day. At any rate, it 
is difiBLCult for us now to recognise out of 
what genume historical materials they 
have been compiled. 

® As the mstanee of Ehodoeus shows^ 
which is mentioned m 2 Macc. xiii. 21, 
with only too great brevity and want of 
clearness. 
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lie was obliged to make many excuses to the heathen there for 
having conceded so much liberty to the Judeans.^ 

4) An agreement like this, concluded on both sides simply 
from momentary pressure, could not last long ; and in the year 
162 a further event occurred which terminated it. The son of 
the legitimate predecessor of Antiochus Bpiphanes, Demetrius ^ 
(to whom the title S6t^r was soon added), landed from Eome on 
the Phoenician coast at Tripolis,® and, after Lysias and Eupator 
had been killed, secured possession of the kingdom. Prior to 
this, before the issue of the last campaign against the Judeans, 
Lysias had become unfavourably disposed towards Menelaus 
(we do not know for what exact cause), and had him put to 
death in Berea (Aleppo) In his place, however, he appointed 
Alcimus high-priest,^ who belonged, indeed, to the family of 
Aaron, but was not a member of the house which had hitherto 
held the high-priesthood. In passing over those who had a nearer 
claim, and selecting him, Lysias was plainly desirous of simply 
finding a supple instrument of his own purposes.® Alcimus, how- 
ever, had become an object of suspicion to the stricter Judeans 
ever since the ascendency of heathenism, and soon found him- 
self, with his adherents, in many ways bitterly vexed by them. 
Accordingly he betook himself, accompanied by his principal 
adherents, and furnished with rich gifts, to the court of 
Demetrius, solicited aid against the rebels, and requested 
the king in particular to get rid entirely of the incurably 
obstinate Judas, as by no other course could peace be estab- 
lished. After some easily intelligible hesitation,^ the king so 


* According to the statements in 2 
Macc xiii 25 sq That the Syrian king then 
appointed Judas prmce ‘from Ptolemais 
to Gerara ’ (for this is the reading we must 
adopt in place of in spite of MSS 
and versions), le over all Palestine in 
its widest extent from north to south 
(cf 1 Macc XI 59), is only mentioned in 
2 Macc xin. 24, and accords hut little 
with 1 Macc 
® P. 316 
® 2 Macc XIV 1. 

< According to 2 Macc. xiii 3-7 and 
Jos. Ant XU 9, 7, XX. 10, 3 It is sur- 
prismg that 1 Macc passes over the death 
of Menelaus entirely 
« According to Josephus The brief 
words in 2 Macc. xiv. 3 rather support 
the conjecture that he had once before at 
a much earlier period been high-pnest, 
which we cannot now, however, authenti- 
cate Lysias, moreover, would certamly 
have immediately appointed a successor 
to MenelauSt 


® Josephus JMt xii. 9, 7, cf 10, 2 sq., 
IS of opmion that he was not of the high- 
priestly family, but the evidence in 1 
Mace, vii 14, 2 Macc xiv. 7 contradicts 
this too clearly, and we must compare 
with this statement the farther explana- 
tion given by Josephus himself elsewhere, 
XX 10, 2 sq Alcimus was a Greek form 
made out of Eliakim, or more briefly 
J5,kim. Josephus only gives the last 
name as the original In the senes of 
high-priests as it was established later on 
(p 124), he was entirely passed over, and 
Judas followed direct m his place If m 
the original record of the series three 
years were assigned to Judas (see above, 
pp 270 sq , and this helps to explain the 
meaningless thirty-three of the Chron, 
Pasch ), ten to Menelaus (instead of the 
fifteen m G Syncellus), and three to Jason, 
these numbers would agree together 
’ Thus far there may be histoncal 
ground for the representation in 2 Mace, 
xiv. 4 sq. 
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far yielded to his entreaties as to send back Baccliides > with 
him, one of the most important officers of the Syrian kingdom. 
He was to make a careful investigation into the whole circum- 
stances on the spot ; and, if he found it desirable, to confirm 
Alcimus in. his office in the most emphatic manner. The royal 
plenipotentiary arrived with Alcimus and his large army in 
Jerusalem, and wished to negotiate with Judas and his 
brothers. They, on their part, had no confidence in him, and 
refused to meet him. The powerful party of the pious, how- 
ever, after freedom of religion had been granted to them and 
was not again withdrawn, felt some hesitation in this critical 
moment about actually renouncing all obedience to a person 
who was not legally disqualified for the high-priesthood. They 
therefore sent a strong deputation of scribes to adjust equitable 
terms of peace Bacchides received the deputies with much 
friendliness, but as he could not get Judas into his power, he 
selected sixty of them as the objects of the royal vengeance. 
After having thus spread sufficient terror in Jerusalem, his 
next step was to pitch a camp on the north of the city, on the 
hill subsequently connected with it, named Bethzetha.® Here, on 
the occasion of a popular rising, he executed also a considerable 
number of the apostates who flocked around him,* as they like- 
wise were too restless for him, and flattered himself that he had 
at length sufficiently humbled all the unintelligible factions of 
the nation. Upon this he returned to Antioch, leaving behind 
a large army under the command of Alcimus ; but frightful as 
was the way in which the latter imagined that he ought to 
show himself worthy of such a master, aU his efforts rebounded 
from the indomitable courage of Judas, and the craft in which 
he met his match. Judas passed round through the whole 
country beyond the enemy’s reach, fell separately upon the 
leaders of the apostates, who were now in the ascendent, and 
caused such general terror that none of them dared any longer 
to show themselves openly.® 

Alcimus soon recognised the untenable nature of his posi- 


^ This has been changed in Ben-Gonon 
and other later witers into DHUl* 
BagrU, 

2 In the somewhat obscure words m 
1 Macc Til 12 sq* the writer seems not 
to have been able to refrain from blaming 
to a certain extent the haste of the 
Chasidlni Certainly the course of events 
soon frustrated their hopes and intentions. 

® The name in this form would mean 
* oil-house,’ and would be connected with 


the name of the Mount of Olives, which 
lay on the east Forms like are 

mere ahbreviati ons Of the \ arious i end- 
ings in John V 2, Gr. and Lat. 

^ According to 1 Macc vii 19 cf vor. 
24 , except that in this passage we should 
follow the Alex, and other MSS. m read- 
ing jMeT* avrov 

* This is the meaning of the words m 
1 Macc vii, 24 , cf. Judges v. 6, Is. xxxni. 
8, Job. XXIV, 4. • 
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tion, ai^d with a numerous band of refugees repaired again to 
the court to seek assistance. In response to his application, 
Nicanor,^ an excessively brutal general, with most hostile feel- 
ings towards the Judeans, was despatched with a fresh army 
against Jerusalem. In vain did Simon, brother of Judas, 
attempt to arrest his mareh,^ The same game was begun in 
Jerusalem which Bacchides had tried. With the most friendly 
protestations Judas was induced to come to a conference, but 
on a sign of impending treachery he broke it off in the middle 
and hastened to his army. Nicanor, upon this, advanced 
against him, and was defeated near Capharsalama.® He suc- 
ceeded, however, in effecting a retreat with the great bulk of 
his troops into the citadel at Jerusalem, and soon re- occupied 
the temple-mountain also. When the priests met him in 
trepidation and pointed to the sacrifices daily offered in the 
temple for the Syrian king, the monster threatened that if 
Judas and his adherents were not delivered up to him he 
would immediately proceed to destroy the temple and hum it 
up. He then retired to Beth-horon, north-west of Jerusalem, 
there to await the reinforcements which were on their way from 
the north. Judas was encamped with only three thousand men 
at no great distance, near Adasa.'* In the battle which ensued, 
Nicaiior fell at the very beginning ; his army was put to flight, 
and swept along the whole day through from place to place as 
far as Gazer by the inhabitants, who rose up everwhere in 
pursuit ; and thus on almost the same field where Judas had 
won his first victory ® he now achieved another more decisive 
still. The battle took place on the day before the feast of 
Purim, on the thirteenth of the month Ad^r (March), so 
that it was all the more easy to maintain an annual com- 
memoration of it.® The couniiy now enjoyed a period of tran- 


» Probably the same who has been 
already mentioned, p SIO 

2 2 Macc, XIV 17- 2 Mace , it is true, 
confuses the two campaigns of Bacchides 
and Nieanor together, and in this one does 
not name Bacchides at all If, however, 
Simon did what is ascribed to him, ver 17, 
his only opportunity would have been on 
the actual march of Nioanor Moreover, 
the narrative in 2 Mace xiv 18-26 of the 
frequent and friendly meetings of Nicanor 
with Judas, and of the advice given by 
the former to the latter to many in peace, 
cannot he well referred to Bacchides, 
although the fresh journey of Aleimus is 
not mentioned till ver 26 The village 
of Dessau mentioned in 2 M^acc. xiv. 16, 
where Nicanor encamped, is not to be 


heard of anywhere else, and perhaps (as 
it has a strange sound) arose simply from 
a confusion with Adasa At any rate, Adasa 
IS not mentioned m 2 Macc xv, and we 
can scaicely suppose that it is the Adas 
found by Robinson (Bib Bes ii p 13, ed 
1856), on the south-west of Jerusalem 

* According to 2 Macc xv 1, it pro- 
bably lay on the Samaiitan boundary, 
north of Eamleh , and it appears in the 
Middle Ages as Carvasalim (Robinson 
Bth Bes 11 . p 24:2, ed 1856) 

* The situation of Adasa is given 
according to Jos Ant xu 10, 5 , a 

occurs in Josh xv. 37, LXX 
unless this lay too much to the south, 

« Pp 309 sq. 

« Cf p 232 
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quillity 5 Aleimus was obliged to flee again to tbe court ; and 
the hand of Meaner, which he had but a short time before 
blasphemously raised on high against the temple, was hung up 
at one of its great gates m perpetual remembrance.^ 

Thus did the fortune of war waver from side to side, whilst 
it was gradually inclining more and more perceptibly to ^ the 
champion whom nothing could crush. Had the Syrian king- 
dom been in the position of Egypt when Israel contended 
against it under the leadership of Moses, had it been still free 
and sufficiently powerful, the struggle, which had already be- 
come so deadly, might have reached a termination productive 
of the purest good for the ancient people of Israel. But Home 
already cast its shadow far and deep enough to reach to Asia ; 
and among the leaders in this contest carried on by the people 
so venerable and yet so young the doubtful question had been 
already mooted whether it was not expedient for Israel to 
follow the example of so many other small nations and seek 
its aid. The league which two able Judeans, Eupolemus® and 
Jason, son of Eleazar, entreated Judas to conclude with the 
Eomans/ but the actual accomplishment of which, at any rate, 
he did not live to see,^ might have seemed called for in the 
general position of affairs, as it was known that the Eomans 
were favourably disposed to every enemy of Demetrius Sdt^r ; « 
but it involved consequences which its promoters never con- 
sidered, and it shows what an interval there was between this 
era of the ^ people of God,^ in spite of its new aspiration, and 
the pure courage of the nobler days of its past ; for every one 
of the greater prophets of old would have lifted up his voice 
against it. Thus the great elevation of the people, both in so 
far as it was a national movement, and in so far as it made for 
the true religion, had received in its very beginning an irreme- 
diable blow, as the whole subsequent history will show. 


^ 1 Macc. vii 35-38, 47, and with 
much circumstantial detail, but with great 
fieedom, in 2 Maec xiv sq According to 
later statements, the heauPiful gate, spoken 
of in Acts 111 , 2, was also called Nicanor’s 
gate , a great deal has been said about it, 
but with little clear historical basis , cf 
Mish Middoth, 1 4, 11 3, 6 ad fin , 
ShekaUm, 6, 3, and further remarks below 
2 P 284 note 1 

® 1 Mace viii On Eupolemus ef also 
2 Mace iv. 11; whether he was the 
historian Eupolemus is discussed below 
An earlier interference of the Eomans is 
only mentioned in 2 Macc xi ^ 34-38 
* According to Jos Ant xii 10,6; 11, 
2, Alcimus died before Judas, in which 


case the latter, elected high-priest hy the 
people, would have filled the office for three 
years But this is in too clear contradic- 
tion of the language of 1 Macc vii, 1, 50, 
IX 1-3, 54-56. Gradually, however, it 
became the custom (as 2 Mace shows) to 
transfer all the greatness of the ago to 
Judas, and consequently also to regard him 
as the first Asmonoan high-pnest On the 
other hand, m the list of high-pnests in 
J os Ant XX 10, 2, denvod from another 
source, his name does not occur at all, 

® On this see the distinct testimony of 
Diodorus, in 0 Muller’s Fmgm Ilist, 
Grm 11 , pp xi. sq. Even the Median 
satrap obtained from Komo a decree on 
his side, 
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5) The days of Judas, however, were now numbered. The 
Syrian king unexpectedly sent forward the whole of his 
southern army, under Bacchides and Alcimus. The troops 
marched southwards from the Samaritan boundary upon Gal- 
gala. At Masaloth, in spite of a large number of Judeans who 
hastily opposed their course, they succeeded in effecting a 
bloody passage to Jerusalem,^ and, in the first month (April) of 
the year 161, stood beneath its walls. The people, who were 
celebrating the Passover, were necessarily quite unprepared for 
so swift a campaign, after a defeat so severe. Judas quickly 
collected three thousand men north of Jerusalem, at a place 
called Eleasah. Bacchides now advanced against him with 
twenty thousand infantry and two thousand horse, as far as Beer- 
Z^th.2 troops of Judas, however, had this time so little 

desire to contend against such overwhelming forces that very 
soon he had but eight hundred men left on whose courage he 
could rely. These he encouraged to the desperate struggle, 
firmly determined to conquer or to die. Bacchides had skilfully 
disposed his army in regular battle array; he himself com- 
manded the right wing. The battle raged the whole day, and 
when Judas perceived on which wing Bacchides was posted he 
attacked it with the most valiant of his men, and drove it in 
flight as far as the neighbouring mountain of Az6th.3 But, in 
the meantime, the enemy’s left wing wheeled round oppor- 
tunely, and beset the victors in the rear. Judas fell, and his 
troops fled in haste ; but his brothers, Jonathan and Simon, 
succeeded in carrying off his body.** 


^ Galgdla may "be the modern Gilgilid, 
north of Gophna (p 318 noU 4), of Masa- 
loth, eV we do not now know 

anything further, unless Meiselon, which 
we shall meet with again in the life of 
Alexander Jannseus, he the place intended* 
Josephus, however, is certainly arbitrary 
{Ant xii. 11, 1) in making Galgal mto 
Galilee, and referring to the Ajrbel there 
Since the campaigns of Judas already men- 
tioned, p 314, the whole field of battle was 
limited to Judea, Gilead, also, which 
some MSS and the Pesh have, is out of 
place Compare fuither the observations 
in the eTaA? der BibL Wtss vi pp 112 

® This IS the form correctly given by 
some MSS in 1 Macc. ix 4, and m 
Jos* some MSS at least have 
We may therefore very well refer to the 
present Bir-ez-Zeit (Kobinson, Bib. Bes ii. 


p 264, ed 1856), somewhat north of 
Gophna This further defines the place 
of Eleasah, which is not men- 

tioned elsewhere The ordinary reading, 
Beera, must refei to the ancient Beeroth, 
which lay south of Gophna 

® In Jos ‘'ACa, according to some an- 
cient MSS also "'ACapa Westwards of 
Bir-ez-Zeit there really is a mountain to 
which a place in the neighbouihood seems 
to have given its modern name, At&ra. 
The Philistine Ashdod is quite out of the 
question owing to its position 

* While Ben-Gorion collects all possible 
stones about Mattathias and Judas, and 
relates them in their broadest and most 
unhistoncal form, in 7-23, what he says 
of Jonathan and Simeon, iv- 1, is ex- 
tremely brief and wholly unsatisfactory 
So also, as usual, Macc. Arab [6 Mace J 
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a, Jonathan the Asmonean Eigh-Priest. 


The immediate results of this defeat and of the death of the 
heroic Judas, whose inspired devotion to the good cause a 
been proved so fully during seven years, were exceedingly 
melancholy. The religious freedom conceded two years before 
by Lysias and Antiochus Eupator was ^ 

and the party of the heathen, supported by Bacchides, and 
with AlciLs at their head, seized the favourable moment to 
make a last and violent effort to suppress the opposite party 
altogether. The favour of the Syrians rested everywhere on 
those who were hostile to the pious— and all power was ^aced 
in their hands. The early friends of J udas, on the other hand, 
were sought out, betrayed, mocked, and punished. 
the unproductiveness of the soil a great famine was added to 
their troubles, and the land seemed to have become as faithless 
and false as her ehildren.i This dire distress forced the sur- 
viving friends of Judas to combme still more closely, and to 
transfer the leadership to his youngest brother, Jonathan, 
whose valour was long tried and who even surpassed Judas in 
craft. The report of their enterprise soon spread, and its 
immediate effect could only be to increase the danger and 
difficulty of their position. Jonathan retired with his follower 
into the wilderness of Tekoa, south-east of Jerusalem, and 
pitched his camp in the open country, near the great well of 
Asphar. His next step was to send away aU the women, 
children, and goods, the care of which was rendered difficult 
by their situation, under the protection of his eldest brother, 
Johanan. They were to go round the south of the Dead Sea 
to the Nabateans wandering in the wildernesses on the east, as 
these were likewise striving to maintain their freedom against 
the Syrians.® Upon his way, Johanan arrived with the com- 
pany in his charge at MMeb4, formerly a Moabite city. Here 
he was attacked by the resident tnbe of Amri,» who captured 
and slew him. Jonathan, however, availed himself of an 
opportunity which speedily presented itself '* to cross the Jordan 


1 This IS the meaning of 1 Macc ix. 24. 

2 P 314. 

® Or, spelt m its Greek form, 
certainly a tnbe (like many others m 
those countries) at the same time station- 
ary and occupied in commerce, and yet 
upon occasion ready to plunder The an- 
cient national hostility between Moab and 
Israel might still from time to time flame 


tip vividly in many minds Cf. p 313, 
vol 111 pp 86 sq. 

* The tnbe was celebrating the marriage 
of one of its principal men with the 
daughter of a iich merchant living m 
Nddabatha (probably an adpining vil- 
lage), and for this purpose had innocently 
marched out into the open country 
The expression ol XavadVf 1 Macc. ix, 37, 
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with, his most valiant men and inflict a Woody revenge upon 
these robbers. Laden with rich booty, he had returned through 
the forest-clad hills which bound the Jordan valley on the east, 
and descended as far as the low marshy district where the 
Jordan discharges itself into the Dead Sea, when he saw that 
Bacchides, who had received his information from traitors, was 
already on the ground before him with his powerful army, and 
had taken up his position at the fords’ of the Jordan a little 
further to the north. In this desperate situation he attacked 
the Syrian general in the most daring manner, in spite of the 
reliance of the latter on the aid of the sabbath day, drove him 
back with loss, and escaped with his own followers by swimming 
across the Jordan. Bacchides, however, soon returned to Jeru- 
salem unmolested, and pushed on his measures with all the 
more energy. Besides Jerusalem, he fortifled a number of cities 
round it ® with the utmost strength, and provided them with 
supplies, and placed the sons of the most eminent peisons in 
the country in prison, as hostages, in the great citadel at 


Jerusalem. 

In the year 160, however, Alcimus, who was intending to 
make some change in the inner court of the temple, without 
any reference to consecrated usage,® suddenly died, in the month 
of May, after a short but painful illness. Upon this, Bacchides 
thought it no longer worth while to keep up his previous 
severity, and accordingly returned to the court, leaving orders 
with his subordinates not to molest the pious. This was 
probably the first result of Roman intercession. Two years of 
tranquillity sufficed to prove clearly how soon the party of the 
strict could completely recover from their defeats and claim the 
ascendency in the country. This induced the chiefs of the 


betokens in the later language simply 
persons engaged in trade-, often TOth a 
side wind of contempt As for the mam 
narrative, the wri^ter had begun m ver 34 
to relate the ultimate eoiJseq.uences too 
soon, and does not return to these till ver 
43 

* Thus IS ceitamly the meaning of the 
more gener<Ll expression * hanks of the 
Joidan,’ ver 43. That the waters of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea overflow their 
banks considerably in certain seasonsj 
paiticularly in the north-east corner 
between the two, is well established (cf 
Lynch, Narrative of the Umted States Ex- 
pedition to the River Jord/in and the Read 
Sea^ passim, and Bitter’s Erdbeschreib xv 
pp 535 547, 553) M5dehA, however, 
lies almost dne east of this corner, more 
in the interior of the country. 


2 1 Macc IX. 50-52 The places 
which were thus practically turned^ into 
fortresses for the first time were Jericho, 
Emmaus, p 310, Beth-horon, Bethel, 
Thamnath-Pharathon (.with this addition- 
al designation to distinguish it from other 
cities, it was probably that on the west of 
Jerusalem), and Tapbon (otbcrwise Tap- 
piiah) in the south-west He also strength- 
ened the fortifications of Jerusalem, Beth- 
zur, alieady so often mentioned, and 
Glazara, p 311 note 1 

2 According to 1 ITaco ix 54, it seems 
probable that this plan was to unite the 
inner, i e the piiests’, court more closely 
with the outer court The whole temple, 
however, but especially its sanctuary and 
inner fore-court, were still regarded as the 
work of the last ancient prophets, pp 102 
sq^i , 1 e as a sacied woik. 
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heathen party to urge Bacchides once more to make an effort 
against the brothers of Judas, representing that if he would 
come now they could deliver all the leaders of the hostile party 
into his power at one blow, and thus his conquest of the country 
would be finally completed. This infernal plan (of which we 
do not know any further details) was, in the meantime, be- 
trayed to the brothers of Judas before Bacchides arrived. They, 
on their part, inflicted severe retaliation, and executed about 
fifty of the leaders of the heathen party. It was now necessary 
for Bacchides to come in person as judge-in-chief. The 
brothers of Judas, however, with their bravest adherents, had 
already taken refuge in a fortress named Beth-basi,^ which 
probably lay at a considerable distance in the wilderness on the 
south; and this, by artificial works and by their own valour, 
they rendered impregnable. Bacchides despatched his whole 
army, reinforced by the levies, to besiege them, and carried off 
numerous prisoners out of the country. Jonathan, however, 
with a few of his most daring followers, cut his way through, 
sought, like David of old in these southern districts, to 
strengthen himself by forays on the inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness, and defeated a powerful tribe among them.^ This 
swiftly secured for him an unexpected strength, and he reap- 
peared suddenly to attack the besiegers, while his brother 
Simon, who had been left behind in the fortress, ventured on 
several sorties, which proved successful. These events led to a 
quarrel between Bacchides himself and the heathen party, such 
as had arisen on a previous occasion after similar occurrences.^ 
He had a number of them executed, and became weary of the 
whole affair ; so that when Jonathan cunningly proposed terms 
of peace he was ready to concede them. Jonathan received 
back all the prisoners, and was at liberty from this time to 
settle quietly at Machmash (or Michmash) on the north of 
Jerusalem, to consolidate and protect the party of the strict, 
and expel the heathen party from all places which had not been 

* Twice mentioned in 1 Mace ix 62, Onomasticon of the Fathers does not 
64 , perhaps the form given by the Pesh , include the Apocrypha JReland supposed 
Beth-basin, is better What is the place that 'Bijdah.aya was a clerical oiror for 
intended is now very obscure , it is per- 'B7}6ay\d in this c<ise we should do best 
haps the same as fT'nVTl, which in toreferit to the place of that name, which, 
Josh XV, 28 (without cf note on according to the Onomasticon, lay far in 
Cant p 150), is combined with Beer- the south-west 

sheba , at any rate its situation in the far * The * sons of Phasiron/ with their 
south would suit well Josephus, A7it chief Odoarrh^, oi according to another 
xiii 1, 5, has instead Bv^aKayd, hut this reading Odom^ia, we have no further 
IS equally or even still more obscure knowledge of these names 
Another reason why these names have * P 320 
become so obscuie to us is, that the 
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previously inhabited by heathen, provided he only sent the 
taxes regularly to the court. The citadel at Jerusalem, how- 
ever, and the other fortresses, remained in possession of the 
Syrian garrisons, and the hostages already mentioned were still 
detained there ; and Jonathan was obliged to give an express 
promise to leave everything %n statu quo^ and in particular not 
to raise or equip any troops. And wherever the Syrian garrisons 
were posted, the heathen party continued quite undisturbed. 

But in the year 158 Alexander Balas,^ the pretended son of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, established himself, with the recognition 
of Eome, on the Palestinian coast, in the fortress of Ptolemais, 
and severely threatened King Demetrius, whose harshness made 
him extremely unpopular.^ This led Demetrius to mate 
proposals of friendship to Jonathan ; he conceded to him the 
right to arm troops, and gave orders for the liberation of the 
hostages. Jonathan now fixed his residence on the temple- 
mountain, where he immediately proceeded to erect fresh 
buildings and strong fortifications ; and the heathen party 
thought their lives no longer safe outside the citadel and 
Beth-zur. But soon after this Balas sent him the purple and a 
crown of gold, appointing him high-priest® and friend (cor- 
responding in Macedonian usage to something like our peer) of 
the king. It should be remembered that under Judas a sort of 
alliance had previously been concluded with the Romans,^ and 
these, as the masters of the world, had already overshadowed 
all its various relations. It is impossible, therefore, to blame 
the crafty Jonathan too severely for yielding to the man who 
came in the name of Eome and offered him better terms : at 
the Peast of Tabernacles in this year he appeared for the first 
time in public as high- priest, and worked zealously for Balas. 
For several years, moreover, the high-priesthood had been, as 
it were, in abeyance. The house of Joshua, which had borne 
the honour for nearly four hundred years,® had, since the time 
of Jason, deeply disgraced itself, and in Menelaus and Alcimus 
the proper succession had been abandoned. After the death of 
the latter the Syrian court does not seem to have appointed a 
new high-priest,® and the only surviving descendant of the 

* The predilection which the Judeans ® What the position of the high-pnest- 
always retained for him, and which is ex- hood was after the death of Alcimns, 
pressed m many ways even in 1 Macc , p 325, we do not exactly imow. J?ro- 
shows itself in this among other ways, that hably it was left vacant at the court, as 
throughout 1 Macc. this far fiom royal the whole situation was uncertain 

name is never once applied to him ♦ P 322 

* On this compare the statement of ® P 122 

Diodorus in 0 Muller’s Frag 7 n Hist « Accoiding to the list in Jos xx 
Gr(80 11 pp. xii S(^(i 10, 3, the high-priostly office remained 
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Lotise of Joshua had probably removed some time before from 
Palestine and sought another home and a fresh dignity in Egypt, 
In this respect, also, Jonathan committed no error by his 
assumption of office, as tis family, having sprung from the 
stock of Aaron, could put in a legitimate claim upon it. — 
Demetrius, however, in a charter to the whole people,^ now 
offered still more definite conditions. The duties on salt and 
the crown-taxes, as well as the payment for the third bushel 
and for the half of the fruit-harvest, were to be abolished for 
ever throughout Judea, the three Samaritan districts, which 
were to be permanently united with it, and Galilee.^ All the 
captive Judeans, in whatever part of the Syrian kingdom, were 
to be released, and the duty on their beasts of burden ^ was to 
be remitted. Jerusalem, with its territory, was to be regarded 
as sacred, all the great and lesser feast days were to he observed, 
and the rights of asylum in the sanctuary maintained, even to 
the advantage of the debtor. Por the support of the expenses 
of the temple services and buildings, and of the fortresses in 
the country, considerable contributions were made from the 
royal revenues ; Ptolemais (which, by the way, had to be con- 
quered first) with its territory was handed over to the priests ; 
while the previous burthens and abatements were removed. 
Further, the Judeans were to be qualified for all offices, they 
were to be governed exclusively by their own officers and in 
accordance with their own laws, and in return would only 
be hound to furnish thirty thousand men fit to be main- 
tained and employed as troops. But the mistrust with 
which Demetrius had from the beginning of his reign ac- 
customed the people to receive everything which proceeded 
from him caused them to reject these extremely favourable 
conditions. Jonathan adhered to Balas; and as the latter was 
victorious and Demetrius perished, he had, for the time at any 
rate, no cause to repent his choice. When, in the year 151, 
Ptolemy Philom^tor came from Egypt to Ptolemais to give his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage to the new upstart, the latter 
invited Jonathan thither, roughly repelled all the complaints 
of the heathen party against him, and distinguished him with 

vacant for seven years after the death of genuine, and of high histoii cal importance. 
Alciinxia, and was then iiUecl for seven The ei own taxes, x 29, xi 35, cf xui 37, 
years hy Jonathan, the first of a newline 39, aro&e out of the presents which Ubod 
These numbers are certainly a little more foimerly to bo made of golden crowns 
correct than those which Josephus gives 2 p §28 

elsewhere for the two halves of Jona- ® Josephus, Avt xin 2, 3, hero siig- 
than’s period of power, xiii 2, 3 , gests the abolition of the Persian ser- 
^ vices for the royal post But this mean- 

Theie seems every reason to zcg.ud mg can luidly be extracted out of the 
the document in 1 Mace x 26-16 as word 
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the highest honours, giving him the titles of ^ general and 
prince of a division/ ^ 

In the year 148, however, Demetrius (who speedily gained 
the surname Nicator), son of King Demetrius, effected a landing 
on the Cilician coast/ This event compelled Balas, already 
deeply demoralised, to remove from Ptolemais, which had 
hitherto been his favourite residence, to the north. Apollonius, 
the governor of central Syria, immediately declared for Deme- 
trius, and occupied the whole of the coast, with its wealthy 
towns.® With a large army and a particularly strong force of 
cavalry, he encamped at Jabneh, or Jamnia, on the sea, west of 
Jerusalem, and sent a scornful letter to Jonathan, summoning 
him to descend from the mountains into the plains and fight 
a fair battle. Jonathan was ready enough to meet him with 
ten thousand men. He first marched to the harbour of Joppa, 
north of Jabneh, where Apollonius had fixed a garrison which 
might prove dangerous to him if left in his rear. This impor- 
tant town he occupied, and then advanced against the main 
army, which Apollonius first led southwards, mating a feint of 
marching to Ashdod, and then, after placing an ambush, sud- 
denly commanded to wheel round eastwards into the plain. 
Apollonius believed he had entirely surrounded his adversary. 
Jonathan’s foot soldiers, however, held out bravely the whole 
day against the cavalry ; and, when the latter were exhausted, 
Simon, by a concerted plan, fell on the army from another 
quarter, and put it to flight. Ashdod and Ascalon were imme- 
diately reduced, the remains of the Syrian forces entirely 
annihilated, the temple of Dagon and other heathen sanctuaries 
destroyed. Fresh royal distinctions from the hand of Balas,^ 
and the gift of the territory of the Phihstine Ekron, which lay 
somewhat in the interior, as a sort of fief, were the reward of 
the victor. Among the most advantageous concessions which 
Balas now made him was the permission to take possession of 
the fortresses held by the old Syrian garrisons and the heathen 
party.® This had, indeed, been offered by Demetrius I.,® but 
had then been immediately rejected, with the other conditions 
which accompanied it, and the fortresses had, in consequence, 

' M&ndm ches, i e prince of a division 60, also, tlie word is to be understood in 
of the kingdom, something like the Prince the same way 

of Servia at the present day in the Turkish * See particulars in 1 Macc x 89, xi. 

empire, , comp with xv 32 

^ Jos Ant. xiii 4, 3 , 1 Maec x 67, xi * This follows fiom 1 Macc xi 20 sq , 
14 41 sq , 66 , xii. 35 sq , xm 43-^63 , xv. 

® According to the correct reading 28. 

7 r 6 \€aVf 1 Macc x 71, m prefeienee to ® P. 328. 

TroKtfiav, in one MS and tlie Vulg , m xi. 
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remained up to this time regularly Syrian. Ever since the 
commencement of all these Maccabean disturbances in Judea, 
the great division of feeling tended to establish more and more 
firmly the same melancholy condition which we observe amid 
the antagonistic religious parties in France during the six- 
teenth century, and which we see in Germany remaining 
almost to the present day. Each party had drawn closer and 
closer together in separate districts, particularly in the for- 
tresses, and wished to retain continued possession of them. 
This would finally have led to the rise of a number of purely 
heathen cities in the very midst of Judea. Such was the group 
which existed in the north-east of the ancient country, subse- 
quently known under the name of the Eecapolis i and another 
division of the same kind was perpetuated by Samaria. To 
prevent a similar dismemberment of Judah also, Jonathan and 
his friends laboured with all their might; the levies were 
summoned to attack the great citadel in Jerusalem, and all 
the arts of siege were brought into operation. 

But in the meantime Ptolemy Philom^tor, after his am- 
biguous expedition against Antioch, in the course of which he 
had received Jonathan at J oppa with marks of friendship, de- 
clared himself in favour of Demetrius II., in return for the 
cession of Coele-Syria, and helped him to secure a victory over 
Balas, who shortly after lost his life in Arabia.^ This was 
soon followed by the death of Philom^tor in 146 ; whereupon 
Demetrius, at the instigation of the heathen party, vehemently 
called Jonathan to account for the siege, and summoned him 
to appear before him at Ptolemais. Jonathan's admirable 
dexterity, however, never deserted him, nor was he ever sparing 
of rich gifts to kings and their ministers at the proper times, 
so that he cleverly contrived to avert the impending storm. A 
solemn embassy of elders and pnests accompanied him to 
Ptolemais. The king was convinced that the heathen party 
was, after a]l, only the minority, and, in consideration of an 
annual present of three hundred talents, he confirmed almost 
all the liberties and rights which his father® had offered six 
years before.^ It was, however, expressly insisted on that 
these concessions would only be valid for those who sacrificed 


^ TVlnle the guest of his friend Zahdiel, on the expedition of Philometor. 
whose name the Greeks transformnd into * P 328 

Diodes, 1 Macc xi 17 Besides the other ® Cf 1 Hacc xi 30-37, vtath x 25-45, 
Greek authonties, see also Diodorus, in C, in particulai theie lacked the large dona- 
Muller’s Fmgm Etst Grese ii p xvi , tions and aids which Dometnus I had 
which also contains some new infoiination promised 
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in Jerusalem,^ a limitation wMcIl implied that the position of 
the inhabitants of the fortresses would remain unchanged. It 
is easy to understand that Jonathan, though recognised by the 
descendant of Antiochus Epiphanes as high-priest, chafed 
severely against the restrictions of his plans in other directions 
for the future, and while he was obliged to yield for the 
moment, wished to keep himself open for every opportunity 
which might present itself afterwards. Such an opportunity 
speedily enough occurred. It was not long before Demetrius IL 
made himself hated in Antioch, and Tryphon,^ one of the lead- 
ing Syrian nobles, went to Arabia to fetch the son of Balas, by 
name Antiochus, who was living there in concealment, as a 
rival prince. Upon this Jonathan offered the reigning king to 
send three thousand troops to Antioch if he were allowed to 
capture the fortresses. The Judean soldiers were despatched, 
and in a popular rising at Antioch rendered the king all the 
requisite services,^ but the king then dismissed them without 
keeping his promises to Jonathan. Tryphon next appeared 
upon the scene with his toy-king Antiochus the younger. 
He offered the high-priest new honours, and appointed his 
brother Simon commander over aU Palestine. Jonathan sub- 
dued the whole country on both sides of the Jordan as far 
north as Damascus for the new king, suppressed all resistance, 
and even compelled the conquered Gaza, on the Egyptian 
boundary, to send hostages for its fidelity to Jerusalem. While 
Simon was engaged in the siege of Beth-zur, to the south of 
Jerusalem, which was a continual source of danger, and after 
great trouble succeeded m capturing it and garrisoning it 
himself, Jonathan was obliged to hasten to Kadesh, on the 
northern boundary of the ancient Canaan,^ as Demetrius had 
in the meantime deposed him from his oflSce,® and his generals 
were threatening him in that quarter. On the field ©f the 
ancient Hazor,® by the Lake of Galilee,^ he very nearly lost a 
battle altogether, through a cleverly-placed ambush of the 
Syrians. With his two principal officers,® however, he retrieved 

^ This IS implied m the words vatri rots appearance down to his death. 

Bva’id^ova'iv els *l€po<T6\vij,a, xi 34 This ® See further paiticnlars in 1 Macc, xi, 

shows also how perverse was the conjec- 43-51, and Jos Ant xiii 5, 3 

ture of Wernsdorf, supported by J I) * Vol ii p 290 

Michaelis, that there was a hiatus in this ® Xpela, 1 Mace, xi 63, as m xiii. 15, 

passage 37, and elsewhere, is equivalent to office, 

* His proper name was Uiodotus For public occupation 
further particulars see Jos Ant xiii 5, 1, ® Vol ii p 253 

and especially the statements of Diodorus ^ In 1 Macc xi 67, we ought, according 
in C Mullei’s Fragm Hist Grmc ii to early authority, to read ’Ao-iSp for Nacrtap. 
pp xvi sqq , where much detail is supplied ® Their names are given with precisioi;!, 
about the history of Trypho, from his first 1 Macc xi. 70 
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tis position by bis wonderful presence of mind, and gained a 
complete victory. In the tranquillity of tbe winter be tbougbfc 
of renewing the league with Eonaej and sought also other 
alliances with foreign states standing high in general repute 
and known as enemies of tbe Macedonians. Only tbe Spar- 
tans seemed available, with whom, indeed, an alliance had 
been already concluded at an earlier date.^ He accordingly 
despatched Numenius son of Antiochus, and Antipater son of 
Jason,^ on a joint mission to tbe Romans and tbe Spartans. 
But, like Judas/ Jonathan did not live to see the return of bis 
ambassadors,^ 

For in the following year tbe generals of Demetrius sum- 
moned tbeir forces against him. He hastened to meet them, 
passing the ancient northern boundary of the country and 
advancing into the district of Hamath, and protected himself 
by out-posts against a night attack which they had planned. 
They, on their part, retreated by night, concealing their flight 
by watch-fires in their camp, and Jonathan pursued them ni 
vain to the river Eleutherus, which was regarded as the extreme 
boundary of Palestine in the north-west.® He accordingly 
turned eastwards against the robber Zabadeans/ in the Arabian 
desert, and took possession of Damascus, while Simon occupied 
Ascalon and Joppa again, so as to prevent Demetrius from 
suddenly sending an army against Jerusalem through the latter 
port. After his return to Jerusalem, he proceeded, in accord- 
ance with the advice and determination of a popular assembly, 
to fortify several towns. Special efforts were made at J eru- 
Salem, both on the side opposite to the great citadel, which it 
was now endeavoured to encircle closely, so as to cut it ofi:* 
from all traffic, and starve it into surrender, and also opposite 
the brook Kidron, on tbe east, where a portion of tbe walls 
had fallen inJ Simon, meanwhile, made tbe town of Adida, 
situated on a bill in the plain looking towards Joppa,^ into a 


1 P 245 

** Piobably the same person who i& 
mentioned on p 322 

3 Pp 322 sqq 

^ According to 1 Mace, xii 1—23, comp 
with XIV 16-23 

^ According to 1 Macc xii 30, comp 
with XI Tf Strabo’s Geogr. xvi 2, 12, 
now probably Ei-B4nd. 

® There are still in these deserts places 
named , see the lists in Pobinson’s 
3zb JRes ni p 657, ed 1856, It is the 
same fcimily name which reappears in 
the Jfew Testament in the sons of Zobe- 
dee, and is preserved at the present day 


in many family names in those regions , 
cf also Wctztjtcin’fe Hmran, p 33 

^ In this quarter, according to 1 Mdcc 
XU 37, he improved the so-called O.iphe- 
natha, or (according to some MSH and the 
Posh.) Oa&phonatha, no doubt a small 
fortification, the name of which is other- 
wise unknown to us* 

® The situation of the toun of 
1 Macc XU 38, xiu 13, is described in 
the first passage in such a way that we 
may well imagine it to have covered tho 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem It is no 
doubt, therefore, identic d with vliat is 
more coiroctly called O'pHpj Josh. xv. 
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sort of outer defence of Jerusalem. But when Tryphon found 
that by Jonathan’s assistance he was thus getting the upper 
hand over Demetrius, he purposed, for the promotion of his 
own secret designs upon the Syrian throne, to rid himself of 
one who might ultimately become troublesome to him ; and 
with this view he invited Jonathan to meet him at Beth-she^n, 
on the southern boundary of Galilee. Jonathan arrived, 
attended by forty thousand men ; but, under the promise of 
confirming the gift of Ptolemais^ to him, the deceiver contrived 
to induce him to follow him with no more than three thousand 
men to Galilee, and then to pursue his march with only a 
thousand troops to Ptolemais. There, the crafty Jonathan 
found himself at length outwitted. Once within the fortress, 
he was made prisoner, his men were cut down, and it was 
generally reported that he was slain. The two thousand men, 
however, whom he had left in Galilee, fought their way through 
to Jerusalem. 


3 « Simon the Asmonean Sigh-Priest and Prince. 

This unexpected blow, though not undeserved by Jonathan 
for his eagerness to receive Ptolemais from a Trjphon, plunged 
the people into great alarm. Tryphon was preparing a large 
army, and far and wide the enemies of the party of the strict 
were raising new hopes of final victory. Simon, however, the 
only survivor of the five great brothers who was at liberty for 
action, had been fully tried in war and peace. Though himself 
the older, he had modestly subordinated himself to Jonathan, 
as he had previously done to Judas, contenting himself with the 
second place, ^ but now he stepped into the gap with word and 
deed. Out of his private fortune he equipped and paid a 
powerful army,^ and hastily protected Joppa and Adida (into 
the latter of which he threw himself) against Tryphon who was 
advancing from the north-west and bringing Jonathan with him 
in chains. Tryphon, finding himself disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of surprising Judea, promised to surrender Jonathan 
for one hundred silver talents and two of his young sons as 
hostages ; but after Simon had fulfilled both these conditions 
he failed to carry out his share of the engagement. He next 
marched round the western mountains of Judea in a southerly 

36 According to Eus Ooiomast tWe ® As crpwrrjy^Sj as he is called in an 
■was a place of this name not far from ancient remark upon the time of Judas, 
£y(lda Ant xii 10, 6 

F, 328* ® According to 1 Macc. xiv. 32. 
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direction towards Ad&ra, on the sonth-west of Hebron,* laying 
waste everytliing as lie went. Simon, however, inarched all the 
time over against him on the hills. The troops who had been 
so long shnt up in the great citadel at Jerusalem, and were 
nearly reduced by starvation, sent messengers_ to the powerful 
Syrian to entreat him to despatch forces to their relief by the 
only way still open to them, through the wilderness by the 
Dead Sea. His cavalry were all ready to proceed by this route 
in a single night, when they were hindered by a heay fall of 
snow. Disheartened by this circumstance, he marched through 
the south right round the Dead Sea and betook himself into 
the country on the east of the J ordan. Here, at Bascania, he 
had Jonathan executed, and soon after also put to death his own 
toy-king. 

It was a piece of great good fortune that the last survivor or 
the five brothers * was the calmest and most discreet of them 
all ; and that he ruled at a time when there was less need of 
impetuous valour than of foresight and higher prudence, to 
re^ the fruits of the heavy toil of the two previous leaders, and 
to retrieve the error which Jonathan had committed by his 
alliance with Tryphon.* Simon at once began to fortify Judea 
throughout as strongly as possible. By the present of a golden 
crown and a palm-robe,® he sought to renew the alliance with 
Demetrius, and was recognised by him as high-priest and friend 
of the king. The popular privileges previously conceded were 
confirmed,® and pardon was promised for all who had in the 
interval revolted to Tryphon. It was in the year 143 that the 
country thus regained its complete freedom under an hereditary 
vassal of the ‘ king of Asia ; ’ and in the first rejoicing which 
ensued it was resolved (at least as the first book of Maccabees 
records) from henceforth to count this era in them civil life as 

» This IS the meaning of 1 Maec xiu ^ Even the author of 1 Mace places 
20 cf vol IV p 45 9 iote 5. Jonathan on a lower level than his 

2 The situation of this place has not hrotheis This is cleai from the fact that 
vet been rediscovered. in a suitable place he tie votes a passage 

^ 8 On the fall of the two less famous, to each of these two in general commen- 
seepp 818,324 In 2 Macc viu 22, x dation of his viitues and merits, in 1-9, 
19 erne of’ these five brothers is called xiv 4-12, but for Jonathan ho has not a 
Joseph (for in these passages it is cer- word Josephus, on tho other hand, has 
tainly the brothers of Judas who are very little to say about Simon, p<jihaps 
cnntAn we can only suppose the because he had not the latter portion of 
s^me pexsi; is intended Vho m 1 Mace 1 Macc 

IS designated Johanan [John], We have ® Baiurj, 1 Macc xin. 37, or, still more 
nothing more here than a confasion of simply, 2 Macc xiv. 4, must have 

the two similar sounding names, not a been, like the palmata, a splendid over- 
really different brother, for even 2 Mace, robe, embroidered with golden palm 
only reckoned five brothers, according to branches as symbols of victory, 
the artistic and partly fictitious description « P. 330 

m viii 22 sqq 
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the ^ first year of freedom/ ^ This happened most fortunately to 
coincide with other successes. Gazar^^ on the west of Jeru- 
salem, which had been fortified with extraordinary strength by 
the heathen party, was now at last reduced after an elaborate 
siege, and, as a town properly belonging to Israel, was carefully 
purified from every heathen taint. This conquest, moreover, 
Simon might fairly regard as his own acquisition; and he 
accordingly sent his son Johanan, after he had been designated 
as general and successor, to reside there, ^ and carefully rebuilt 
and equipped the fortress.'* Tinally, on the twenty-third of the 
second month (May) in the year 142, the great citadel of 
Jerusalem, quite starved out, fell into Simonas hands, and thus 
the last great fortress still occupied by the heathen party came 
into his power,® He himself, however, fortified the temple- 
mountain with especial care, and established himself there. 

The concessions and engagements of the kings and other 
potentates of this period generally lasted only so long as they 
were destitute of the power to elude or repudiate them to their 
own advantage. In the weakness, however, into which the 
Syrian kingdom was sinking deeper and deeper, there was no 
great danger threatening the liberated people from this 
quarter. Simon was thus able to pass several years of tran- 
quillity and peace, which, in spite of his advanced age, he 
employed with equal activity and wisdom for the welfare of his 


1 1 Mace xiii. 41 sq, ; cf, however, 
XIV 27, which scarcely confirms this 
It has been generally supposed that the 
years of the coins of Simon (to he men- 
tioned below) were to be reckoned from 
this point But it IS highly improbable 
that he struck coins before he had per- 
mission to do so, and there is nothing 
winch obliges us to lesort to this hypo- 
thesis The good fortune of this period 
passed away, after all, tolerably soon, 
and It is not theiefore surprising that the 
Soleucidic chronology previously m use 
should have maintained itself in ordinary 
affaii s among the Jews, even as late as the 
Middle Ages, while the designation of a 
‘ first year of freedom,* indicated by the 
author of the first book of Maccabees as 
coincident with the beginning of Simon’s 
leadership, was probably connected with 
a now Calendar, which will be discussed 
below 

® Only in Jos jBell Jkid* i 2, 2 and 
Ant. xiii. 6, 7 has the true reading, 
Gazara, been preserved instead of Gaza, 
1 Macc xiii 43 Gaza might perhaps 
have been conquered by a Judean of that 
time in the name of the Syrian king (p 


331), but not in his own Gazara, how- 
ever, could with more reason be reckoned 
in the ancient territory of Israel That 
it IS Gazara which is meant is clear 
enougli from 1 Macc xiii 53, xiv 7, 34, 
XV 28, 35 

® According to 1 Macc, xiii. 53, xvi 1, 

21 . 

* 1 Macc XIV 34. The neighbouring 
town of Jabneh (Jamnia), p 329, was no 
doubt conquered at the same time, and 
was transformed from a Philistine city 
into a private estate {domanvwm) for the 
Prince of Judah It continued to be so 
regarded in later times, see vol vi p. 191 
[German] 

® The account which Josephus gives. 
Ant xiii 6, 7, of the deportation of the 
top of the mountain on which the citadel 
was placed — commenced under Simon’s 
auspices and laboriously carried on for 
three years — can only refer to a portion 
pf this extensive mass, probably that 
which once projected on the north-east 
towards the temple mountain To tins 
extent the narrative, to which there is 
not an allusion in 1 Macc., may be 
correct. 
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nation and the honour of his house. He strengthened the 
alliance with the Eomans, sending to them again the well-tried 
Numenius, who carried as a costly gift of honour a golden 
shield.* By justice and circumspection he promoted in every 
way the security and prosperity of all classes in the nation.® 
He protected commerce, and established in J oppa a free port, 
which soon became the resort of all the ships of trade on the 
Mediterranean,* and, as the only really Judean port, acquired a 
peculiar importance in the rejuvenescence of the people. It 
was speedily made the basis by J udeans also of a maritime trade 
on their own account, and subsequently in unquiet times even 
of piratical expeditions.^ In these ways Simon made himself 
universally honoured and beloved. On the 18th of Blul 
(September) in the year 141, a great popular assembly, held in 
the large fore-court of the temple,® did but express the general 
sentiment in solemnly designating him for all future time 
commander-in-chief and prince of the nation. His person was 
made inviolable, and he was mvested with the right of conferring 
all the offices and employments in the state, and exercising 
supreme direction over all sacred things. This dignity was 
made hereditary imhis family, and a public record of the par- 
ticulars of the decree was put up by order in the sanctuary.® 


^ 1 Macc xiv 24, 40, xt 15—24 The 
Eomdn letter of recommeDdation, xv 
16-21, which a consul Lucius is said 
to have drawn up, is plainly leproduced 
somewhat freely But essentially the 
same letter, only in part rendered with 
greater exactness, has got inserted, through 
the great carelessness of Josephus, in a 
quite wrong place in his history, luz m 
the time of Caesar, Ant xiv 8, 5 The 
ninth year of Hyrcanus there specified 
must, therefore, he the ninth of Simon , 
although the latter is not generally cre- 
dited with more than eight 

2 Cf. 1 Maec xiv 4, 35, comp with 
xv 32 

* This IS the meaning of 1 Maco xxv. 
6 , cf XV 28, 35. 

■* As at the time of Pompey, Jos Ant 
XIV. 3, 2, and of Vespasian, Bell Jud in 
9,2,4 

® This is probably the meaning of the 
words in 1 Maec xiv. 28, according to 
the correct reading of some MSS, iv 
^AtrapafxiK, i e ^65 Dy ‘ 

court of the people of G-od,’ i e in the 
great forecourt of the sacred community 
of the temple, moreover, an exact de- 
scription lilce this of the place where the 
decree was resolved upon is quite appro- 


priate to the connection of the words. 
The fact that thus local designation has 
not been translated into Greek is explained 
by the mysteriously lofty meaning which 
it enfolds For the name has a somewhat 
lofty sound yet only such as is peculiar 
to these times, which m the same way 
produced the secret name for 1 Macc, 
%ap$rjd ffapBave (on which see p 463) 

* The G-i eek syntax of this long docu- 
ment, 1 Mace XIV 27-49, has certainly 
some manifest faults In ver 41 Sti 
should be erased In ver 42, instead of 
Zirufs lie Koi— ar/ltavy which is only collect 
in ver 43, we should simply read tov, 
and, with several MSS , should adopt 
avrov for avrois But its contents 
are indisputably authentic, and the pro- 
lixities of style of such documents are 
not so very infrequent That the honours 
conferred upon him were to bo hereditary 
is not, ciinou&ly enough, distinctly as- 
serted in the decree* it is only imphod by 
the way, vv 25, 49 But this is a further 
sign of the gomiinenoss of a document, 
the original of which, at the time of the 
composition of 1 Macc., every priest might 
certainly have examined on the brazen 
tablets m the temple Another mark of 
authenticity is found in the fact that 
Simon’s proceedings against the heathen 
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Not less, however, was the care which Simon devoted to 
the honour of his brothers who had fallen in the cause of 
freedom. In his paternal town of Mode’im he erected magnifi- 
cenb monuments over the graves of his father and his four 
brothers, with stones bearing inscriptions both in front and 
rear. Adjacent to these he constructed a circle of seven lofty 
pyramids, visible even from the Mediterranean, in memory of 
the five brothers and their parents. Round these pyramids were 
tall pillars, adorned with representations hevn in stone of 
armaments and ships. The ships were perhaps expressly 
included in the sculptures after Simon had declared the con- 
quered Joppa a free port.^ 

But while we observe in the career of Simon the purest 
height of the whole Maecabean movement, it is impossible to 
conceal the weakness which continued to adhere to it, and 
might easily result in completely undermining its foundations. 
To prevent Judea from falling into the condition of the other 
parts of Canaan, where some cities and fortresses were occupied 
and governed by the heathen party and others by the legalists, 
and thus avoid a dismemberment which would enervate every- 
thing, was rightly the first endeavour^ of each of the Asmoneans 
as he came to power, and was the object aimed at by Simon. 
But the victor could find no other means for rendering his con- 
quered adversaries harmless but their utter annihilation or ex- 
pulsion. The first canker at work during this period has 
alieady been described at sufficient length;^ this was the 
second, which, in the midst of the splendour and joy of victory, 
gnawed at the new power, and could not fail sooner or ]ater to 
corrode it all away. And this is the defect of the whole ancient 
religion, from which, as we observe, even at the proud summit 
of its last flight, it could not disengage itself. The inability of hea- 
thenism to shake itself loose from this imperfection had led every 
rising Syrian faction, to endeavour to secure its own safety and 
strength simply by merciless extermination of its antagonists. 
And the same method was followed by Simon against the party 
of the free,'^ A government acting on these principles neces- 

party, which, were unsuitable for a public text, without disputing the reading Jose- 
document, are not so clearly described in phus asserts that the monument was in 
It as they are elsewhere by the narrator existence in his time, a statement which 
himself The absence of w 27-34 from can hardly be a mere thoughtless repeu- 
thePesh , according to the Paris Polyglott, tion from 1 Macc xm 30 
IS accidental, and affords no ground for * P 330 
inferring the spuriousness even of this ® Pp 322 sq 

passage alone * Even in words the respective descrip- 

* Macc xiji 27-30. The represen- tions correspond, cf 1 Maec xv 28-31 
tation of the ships may he explained, with xiv 14, xv 3, and vii 24, ix 26, 
therefore, in the manner adopted in the xm 32, xiv. 36, x’v 35 

VOL. V. Z 
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sarily liad fo dread tliose wlio fled before it abroad, and this 
gave rise to the wish and the claim on the part of the hagiocracy 
in Jerusalem that the Jews of the free party in all foreign 
lands should be handed over to it to receive condemnation for 
their offences.^ This gave the hagiocracy in Jerusalem a new 
and powerful handle, but at the same time it only revealed its 
inner weakness. In the splendour of the new age there was, 
it is true, less room for the immediate development of the 
deeper consequences of this weakness 5 yet it is from tins obscure 
region that we see the first clouds arise which threaten to 
darken the sky now spreadmg and shining over the rejuvenated 
Israel. Internal hostility proved the most deadly enemy, more 
fatal than any attack from without. 

In the year 139 Antiochus of Sid^ (Sid^tes), the younger 
brother of Demetrius II. who was now a prisoner among the 
Parthians, endeavoured to assert his position as rightful king 
against Tryphon.^ At first he sought to secure the friendship of 
Simon, confirmed all the concessions made hy his brother, and 
further granted him the privilege of coining money The 
contest between Antiochus and Tryphon was fought out quite in 
the neighbourhood of Simon, near Dora, on the coast south of 
Ptolemais. On his first attack, Antiochus was driven back, but, 
after some fresh advantages over Tryphon, he besieged him again 
in Dora.^ There he received more exact intelligence about 
the position of affairs in Judea, which led him to reject the 
auxiliaries and presents sent him by Simon, and to despatch 
instead an officer named Athenobius to call him to account for 
his occupation of Joppa, Gazara, and the great citadel in 
Jerusalem. These he summoned him to surrender, or else he 
would require a thousand talents of silver in compensation 
for them and the damage done to them. In reply, Simon 
only proposed to give a hundred talents for Joppa and Ga- 
zara ; whereupon the king, soon victorious over Tryphon, sent 
Cendebmus, the general in command on the Phoenician coast, 

* To thj& extent the statement mcoi- sideration that the phrase h rf Sevr4pif, 

porated m the Eomau reply, 1 Macc xv 1 Mace xv. 25, is not to be understood 
21, relative to an attempt made at that (as some MSS and the Pesh intend) 
time, has (^.uite an historical value. Heiod, of the second day after the beginning of 
also, was empowered by Augustus to de- the siege of Dora, related in vv, 11-14, 
maud the extradition ot all Judean refu- but reiers to a second siege In the first 
gees from foreign countues, Jos Bell place, the words thomselres require this 
Jtid 1 24, 2 , Ant xviai 3, 5 , ef 3 Maec. inteipretation , and next, several events 
vn 10-12, 14 sq took place between the two sieges, vv 

^ On the date at which Tryphon oxe- 15-24, while the king also must have 
cuted his puppet-king, see 0, Muller’s had time enough fiist to obtain further 
Fragm Btsi Gr<sc ii, p xx information about Judea and to change 

* 1 Masa XV 1-9, paitinilarly ver 6 his purpose 

« It becomes obvious on closex con- 
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to make war against him. Cendebseus established himself 
firmly with his numerous cavalry in the Philistine city of Jahneh, 
which had been previously evacuated by Simon. Prom this 
post he harassed the borders of Judea, and erected as near the 
boundary as possible a new fortress called Cedr&n.^ Johanan, 
the son of Simon, in the adjoining Gazara, was the first to 
sufFer by this step ; and as Simon felt himself now too old to 
lead his troops to battle, ^ he appointed Johanan, with his elder 
brother Judas, to the chief command. Johanan, who had now 
for the first time^ some cavalry also among the troops at his 
disposal, advanced from Modelm, the venerable home of his 
ancestors, into the plain on the south-west. He distinguished 
himself by his valour before the whole army, and drove back 
the enemy first of all to the new fortress of Cedr6n, and then 
into the watch-towers of Ashdod, which he succeeded in setting 
on fire.^ 

These campaigns on the confines of the country certainly 
caused little disturbance to the internal activity and industry 
of the labouring people. Proof of this is afforded by the 
new coinage which was instituted by Simon,® and which, we 
are justified in conjecturing, was at once struck off with great 
vigour. The large numbers of Judean coins which have been 
collected with considerable care in recent times as they have 
been rescued from the ruins of antiquity,® supply us with the 
best direct testimony hitherto accessible of the skill of the 
ancient people, and are thus far of great importance.^ In the 
period before the first destruction of Jerusalem, Israel no more 


* Tills place, *which is not mentioned 
again, lay, so far as we can judge from 
the description in 1 Macc xv 40-xvi 1 0, 
somewhat south of the stream now called 
Surar, flowingpast Jabneh, and east of Ash- 
dod, perhaps on the present Tell el~Turmus 
The fortifications appear to have been 
demolished at the close of the campaign 
If Turmus is abbreviated from Gethrim- 
mon in the Onomast , and this in its turn 
IS the rij ui Josh, xix, 45, the 
name also receives an explanation In- 
stead of the Cr, several of the MSS. of the 
Onomast have a K 

* The representation of Josephus is 

quite different, Bell i 2, 2, and 

scarcely less so is his account in Ant xiii 
7, 3 He makes Simon take a tolerably 
active part in the war along with his sons, 
by which he becomes for the first time an 
independent prince but it is clear that for 
this he had no good authority. 

» P 317 


^ o.v'T^v in 1 Macc xvi. 10 must refer 
to Ashdod 
s P 338 

® The best and most careful description 
of them up till recent times was that given 
by Fra Perez Bayer in his work Be Numts 
Hebrm-Sama'ntams^ Val 1781, and in 
the Viiidtcics, Val, 1790. In these works 
the long dispute about the genuineness of 
such coins, and the history of their de- 
cipherment, IS well explained. An ex- 
tract IS given by Eckhel, Boctr. iii. p 455 
sqq I have pursued this subject at much 
greater length in reference to De Saulcy’s 
Becherches sur la Numumatique Judaique 
(Pans, 1854) and other recent works in 
essays in the GoU Nachr ^ 1856, pp. 
107-122, and the Gott, Gel Anz , 1855, 
pp 641-655, 1387-1397, 1856, pp 796- 
800, 1860, pp 841-852 

Here and there some similar evi- 
dences of the plastic art of Israel also 
have been found, cf Jahrhb. der Bihl, 
Wiss. 11 . p. 28. 

z 2 
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struck coins (if we take the word in its rigid modern sense) 
than did the Pboemcians, and up to this time the new Jemsalem 
had not possessed sufficient independent authority to do so. 
Now, however, Simon evidently availed himself with zeal of the 
perniission to have a coinage of his own, which had certainly 
keen long desired, but had not been conceded till the year 139 ; ' 
and from that time the nation, from which no age could take 
youth, never let go the power of striking its own coins 
wherever it was possible ; so that at the present day we can 
point to some remains from every subsequent period of its 
history.’* For in the line of development which had long been 
firmly established for the general circumstances of a nation, the 
right of coinage had become one of the most obvious signs of 
tlm independence of a people or a city, and had to pass through 
all the vicissitudes which befel them, both in its special foim 
and its general history. Hence the mere appearance and the 
changes in form of the Judean coins also afford us the most 
instructive testimony of the development of the whole subsequent 
history to its final close. It was inevitable from the beginning 
that they should follow the Greek type, but they are no mere 
imitations ; rather do they show the peculiarly national spint 
which had then risen with so much power in Jerusalem. Greek 
coins are chiefly stamped with figures of gods or men. As this 
might tend to promote idolatry, on the genuine Judean coins 
even the effigy of a prince is avoided, a precaution m which it 
is not hard to recognise the scrupulousness characteristic of 
the hagiocracy. But, on the other hand, the coins do not show 
that rigid exclusion of all figures which was subsequently 
practised in Isl^in. On the contrary, appropriate objects are 
selected with much taste, and executed with real elegance. 
Sometimes they referred to sacred articles used by the priests ; 
thus we find cups (for the libations in the temple), three 
almond or lily blossoms on one stalk (in allusion to Aaron’s 
rod),* or colonnades;^ sometimes they were simple tokens of 
the fruitfulness and blessings of Palestine, such as the vine and 
the grape cluster, palms, vessels of wine and baskets of fruit : 
more rarely there is a lyre to indicate that now sacred song is 
freely raised once more.® Among these figures, the foimer 
were chiefly employed for the silver coins (the whole, half, and 

1 33 $, mountain, not (as eren tlnnks) to 

2 On the special corns see below, the Asmonean monument mentioned above, 

3 Cf Alterth , p 342. p 337 

4 This IS rare , see Bayer, JDe I^umis, p. ® JSee Bayer, loe cit , the figure on p. 
141, cf a))f p* xii Iti IS certainly a re- 26 probably represents an altar 
fereiice to the buildings on the temple 
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quarter shekel) , the latter for the bronze ; no gold coins have 
yet been discovered. The names of the ^ Priest ’ or ^ Prince of 
Israel/ or ^ Jerusalem the holy ’ often occur ; the chronology is 
reckoned by the ‘years of the redemption of Israel/ or the 
‘ deliverance of Sion.’ Figures and legends like these, however, 
easily changed; they often varied with every family and even 
with every year, corresponding to the immense variety in the 
tokens and figures on the coins of antiquity in general. Hence, 
in the case of the Jewish coins, where this especially applies, in 
consequence of the great changes which took place during the 
last poi'tion of the history, it is impossible to recognise these 
differences with sufficient exactness. On the whole, however, 
the coins, like other things, afford adequate evidence for this 
first period of the new and active life which the Asmoneans 
produced in Jerusalem.^ Up to this time, it is true, no coins 
have been discovered issued by Simon himself. But as his rule 
lasted but few years longer this is not very surprising : more- 
over, the number of coins which we now possess belonging to 
the Asmonean princes who succeeded him is by no means so 
very large. The majority of genuine Jewish coins which have 
been found so far are not earlier (as may easily be understood) 
than the last two Eoman wars. 

In spite of the victories of Simon, however, the times con- 
tinued far from tranquil or secure. The venerable hero and 
first prince of the rejuvenated people was not to meet with a 
peaceful end. In addition to the causes above mentioned, 
which prevented even the most brilliant period of the hagio- 
cracy from attaining any true repose, a further source of 
difficulty was found in the ill-defined relation in which Simon 
stood to the Syrian kingdom. Like every prince of Israel, he 
could not help striving for complete independence. Yet his 
position was simply that of a vassal, a term which we may here 
employ with perfect appropriateness. But the fire of hostility 
between the king and his vassal, by whose side stood his 
promising young son and successor, had just flamed up again 
brightly, while the heat of internal discord had not yet been 
properly quenched. This state of things Simon’s own son-in- 
law, Ptolemseus, son of Chabub,^ sought to turn to his own 
advantage. While on duty as an officer in the north-east he 
had acquired a large sum of money, and he was certainly 
devoted in heart at least to the party of the free. While 
Simon was making a circuit to investigate the condition of the 

* The grounds for this statement, which found in ray essays already mentioned, 
may here he assumed as coiTect, can he ® [Abubiis, 1 Mace, xvi 11, A V J 
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country districts^ Ptolemseus enticed him, with his sons Matta- 
thias and Judas, into the little fortress of D6k^ which he had 
himself built near Jericho. There he murdered him at a ban- 
quet in the February of 135 b.o. His next step was to secure 
from the king in all haste his confirmation as the successor of 
Simon. Thus it fell out that the fortune of the David of this 
age was not in the end by any means so good as that of his 
great predecessor. 


III. John Htroanus, Gteandson of Mattathias, 135-106. 


Xa Sis Oonguests, The Books of Judith and Enoch, 

In Johanan, however, or John, surnamed Hyrcanus,^ Simon 
left behind him a successor already well tried, who was not 
unlike in wisdom to a Solomon of this later day, and who was 
besides inferior to none of the previous Asmonean heroes in 
military capacity and true ambition for his people. It is 
always in the power of the unspoiled young scion of a new 
house, when he is aided by an age that aspires after better 
things, to cope successfully with the grave defects and per- 
versities which still survive from the previous period; and the 
question is, how far did the grandson of Mattathias, who came 
to power under such unusual circumstances, succeed in per- 
fecting the work of his fathers ^ His rule, which lasted about 
thirty years, certainly displays on the whole the further fruits 
of the independence and higher tranquillity which naturally 
sprang from the baptism of blood of more than forty years’ 
duration in the profound sufferings and labours ^ of the 
Maccabean period, and, viewed from without, it is marked 
almost exclusively by splendour and triumph. Yet the im- 
possibility of improving a hagiocracy from its foundations is 
only made all the more clear at the end of the long and valiant 
rule of this prince- Unfortunately we lose sight again here of 

^ Called Aayciif in Josi Bell Jud i 2, the reference to those Judeans who had 
3 s Ani xiii. 8, 1 , the view of He Sauley, coutmued to reside lu Hyrcanid (since the 
pp 139-145, about K^kun can exile), and among whom there might still 
establisl^d. be many persons of eminence The con- 

Ine surname Hj’rcanus appears at fusions and dreams in Ben-Gorion, iv 2 
an earlier date, p 27l c cf 2 Kaec, in, 11, and Maec Arab [5 Macc J xx , deserve no 
in a powerful family at Jerusalem , but it attention Cf also p 309 nole 1. 
was ceitdinly not ennobled by any one ^ great labours of the five brothers 
in the same way as by Johanan Its on- are often, and with justice, referred to in 
gin IS unquestionably to be looked for in 1 Macc , for instance, m x. If5, xiii. 3. 
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the older sources of pure narratiTe,* and are limited to the 
statements of Josephus about the outward events of the history 
of the people ; and till the beginning of the Herodian age these 
are very unsatisfactory. But from this time a rich stream of 
other sources, a good deal scattered, it is true, and easily con- 
fused, is opened up. The particulars which we can now re- 
cover, are as follows. 

1) The beginning of John’s rule was full of difdculty. The 
murderer of Simon had not only thrown himself at the feet of 
the king; he had also made Simon’s two elder sons prisoners, 
had sent men to Gazara to assassinate John, and had attempted 
to win over all the principal officers, and, by means of his ser- 
vants, to seize Jerusalem. John, however, warned in time, 
himself slew the murderers hired for his own death, hastily 
took possession of the high-priesthood and of Jerusalem, and 
advanced against the fortress to besiege the offender. The 
siege dragged on a long while, for whenever John showed any 
serious design of making an assault, the wretch, it was said, 
stood on the wall and threatened to torture and put to death 
his mother and two brothers imprisoned within, and John, in 
spite of the contrary signs of his heroic parent, then desisted 
from the attack.® At length Ptolemseus executed his captives, 
after all, and fled across the Jordan to Zeno, the governor of 
Philadelphia (the ancient Eabbath- Ammon), as in view of the 
impending sabbatical year® all his resources were exhausted 
through the dearness of provisions. Not long after, however, 
Antiochus of SidS marched to besiege Jerusalem, laying waste 
the country far and wide. The king, the best and bravest of 


* "We may take for granted that the 
history of John existed formerly, properly 
described in Greek books, for which the 
high-priestly records mentioned in 1 Macc. 
XVI. 23 sq were employed This Greek 
book which Sixtus Senensis {Bthlioth 
Sa?icta, 1575, p 37) declares that he once 
saw in Lyons, and which according to his 
description boie a great resemblance to 
the first book of Maccabees, perished 
there soon after by fire That J osephus 
made any use of it is hardly probable, 
for his description of the numerous actions 
and events of John’s rule is only very in- 
adequate, and he never distinguishes the 
dates On the other hand, this era forms 
the commencement of the work De Bello 
JudawOf of which a new edition was pub- 
lished at Marburg in 1864:, begun by 0 F 
Weber, and completed by J Casar This 
has been incorrectly ascribed to Hege- 
sippus, but does not pretend to be any- 


thing more than a Christian reproduction 
of Josephus As is stated in the preface, 
it begins at this point because its author 
(whom we may suppose to have been the 
famous Ambrose of Milan) wished to 
supply a continuation of the history from 
the date at which the first book of Macca- 
bees, which he acknowledged as sacred, 
terminated But the work shows no ac- 
quaintance with any authorities except 
the books of Josephus and the Kew Testa- 
ment 

2 Jos Bell Jitd 1 2, 4 , Ant xin 8, 1- 
According to 1 Macc xvi 16—22, the 
two sons were killed along with Simon , 
yet the narrative has perhaps only taken 
this form in consequence of the brevity of 
the conclusion. 

s Jos Ant xiii 8, 1 The statement 
admits an exact calculation with the sab- 
batical year already mentioned, p 318, 
which fell twenty-eight years earlier. 
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all the later Syrian monarchs, was very persistent in his enter- 
prises, in spite of a certain lofty gentleness and goodness of 
general disposition. Before the 'winter set in he invested the 
city closely with double intrenchments, and erected a hundred 
siege towers on the north side. This investment, which con- 
tinued to the following autumn,^ added to the severe sufferings 
consequent on want of supplies, reduced the city to the utmost 
distress. But the steadfastness and indomitable spirit of the 
besieged triumphed at last. As the autumn festival drew nigh, 
John made oveitures to the king for an eight days’ truce. 
Aiitiochus met his request so heartily, adding on his own part 
rich sacrificial gifts, that negotiations for peace naturally 
sprang up between the two princes. Antiochus demanded a 
specific tribute from Joppa and the other towns which did not 
belong to Judea in the narrower sense, and the admission of a 
garrison into Jerusalem. In place of the latter condition, John 
offered to give hostages, and among them his own brother, 
together with five hundred silver talents. With this proposal 
the king was satisfied: but he had the walls of Jerusalem 
demolished.^ It was evidently the closer personal acquaintance 
with the peculiar excellences of the people who would make any 
sacrifice for their religion which opened the eyes of the most 
active and keen-sighted of all the latter Seleucidse ; and, in the 
first flush of joy at their deliverance, the people showed a true 
feeling in naming this prince Antiochus Eusebes, i.e. the Pious, 
in contrast to his predecessor Epiphanes. John, however, 
sought relief in his financial difficulties by opening the tomb 
of David ^ The treasures which he found there enabled 
him not only to pay the required redemption money, hut also 
to enlist foreign mercenaries, as experience had already proved 
that it was difficult to control internal hostilities and restore 
princely power in Israel without the nucleus of a standing 
army devoted solely to its service. Thus, in spite of the hagio- 
eracy, the age of David and Solomon was now destined thus 

^ This may be inferred, at least, from is confirmed by the brief allusion to the 
the scattered data in Jos Aiit xni 8, 2 acts of John in 1 Maec xvi 23 Ct on 
Contrary to expectation, the city was in this point Diodoiiis, ffist , in the epitome, 
no want of water, as ‘there was a plentiful xxxxv 1, and Porphyry m the fragments 
fall of ram towards the setting of the collectedbyO. Muller, Hut Qrmc 

111 p 712 sq Porphyry’s statement that 

^ That John carefully restored them as the king put the noblest of the Judeans 
soon as eier he could, certainly beginning to death, probably reters to something 
therefore not later than 130 nc, is not, passed over by Josephus, and it is le- 
indeod, stated by Josephus (whose narra- markable that the Syrians gave the 
tive is lieie altogether much too brief, and designation Eusebes to another and later 
probably passes over many particulars Antiochus 
intentionally) , but it is impossible to ^ Vol in p. 228 note 1 
imagine anything else, and the supposition 
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far to reappear. John himself^ however^ immediately accom- 
panied the king as his vassal to the war, the progress of which 
was at first successful. 

But about the years 180-128 ‘ the bitter news reached Jeru- 
salem of the disastrous issue of the Parthian campaign.^ An- 
tiochus had been killed; the mad and hated Demetrius II. had 
escaped from his Parthian captivity, was again on the throne 
in Syria, and was carrying on new wars right down to Pelu- 
sium.® This intelligence naturally created great anxiety for 
some time in Jerusalem. The claims of the Seleucidm to supre- 
macy in Jerusalem had never yet been given up, and after its 
brief term of greater freedom under Simon the country had 
completely relapsed into an oppressive state of vassalage to 
Syria. Moreover, there was certainly no lack of persons who 
shared the disposition of Simonas son-in-law, and, after the 
violent contests which had recently taken place, a certain 
flagging of the efforts and energies of the people had unmistak- 
ably set in. But as even in a period of oppression one mdefati- 
gable and valiant leader easily quickens the bolder spirits of the 
people at large to a higher flight, so at this time, while for the 
moment there was nothing to be done requiring a special exer- 
tion, it became again the active function of literature to excite 
and elevate the national mind. 

2) That the book of Judith appeared when the hosts of 
Demetrius II, were overthrowing everything along the coast as 
far as Egypt, may be assumed as certain."^ It was rather the 
object of this book to excite passion and revenge, in every rank 
of society, against the national enemy, who was again threaten- 
ing them so violently. Other writings, however, arose at the 
same time, with an opposite and a higher tone. Composed from 
the prophetic standpoint as contmuations of the book of Daniel, 
it was their aim to work upon this generation by an influence 
shed down as from the pure heights of heaven ; and they exhibit 
in fact the ultimate development of simple prophetic literature 
still possible in this latest age. They are the productions 
which have come down to us collected by a final redactor into 
the book of Enoch. This book was first discovered in modern 
times in an Ethiopic version, itself made from a translation, 
and belongs, as we can discern with confidence, to this particu- 


* The only description of John^s career 
which we now possess is given hy Jose- 
phus, and it contains no chronological 
particulars about separate yeais 
2 Cf Moses of Chor^n^, Ui'A n 2 
® See the only too brief epitomes in 


Ju««tm, xxxix 1, and in Porphyry , 
and also the work of the Syrian Po&idonius 
in the extracts in Atheoseus, Deipnos x 
53, XU 56, also Job Ant in Mnllefs 
Vragm Hist Grcso iv p 561 
See below [pp. 474 sq.] 
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lar period.' The last redactor collected into this book no less 
than three books of Enoch, which came out one after another, 
hj different authors, and a book of JSToah, which was produced 
later still. It is the third of these books which gives us the 
clearest insight into the historical moment of its appearance- 
For though, like the book of Daniel,® and all such apocalyptic 
works, this book only indicates the period for which it was 
immediately composed by certain signs addressed to the atten- 
tive reader, it is not possible on further consideration and with 
more adequate historical knowledge to remain any longer in 
doubt upon the point. Israel had long been feeling itself lost, 
as it were, beneath the power of heathen kings, still waiting in 
vain for the Messiah. In this connection a special significance 
already attached, as we have seen,® to the number seventy ; 
and accordingly the book exhibits a long series of seventy 
heathen sovereigns as the rulers under whose sway God had 
placed his people since the days of David, Solomon, and Elijah, 
in consequence of their growing defection from him and from 
his word.'^ And since the new Jerusalem had been more or 
less in constant subjection to the heathen these centuries might 
rightly be thus regarded. Of these seventy, however, the 
twelve last, we read, had been worse than all their predecessors,^ 
Standing nearest to the actual present, they were necessarily 
the best known and the easiest to enumerate. We may, there- 
fore, take this number in the strict historical sense. The 
interval from Antiochus the Great, who was the first of the 
Seleucidse who ruled in the holy land, to the second reign of 
Demetrius II., after the death of Antiochus Sid^tes, includes 
twelve Seleucidse.® These princes could with perfect justice 


* At the time of the first edition of this 
volume [m German] we possessed no ac- 
curate edition and translation of the 
Ethiopic book I therefore limited my- 
self heie simply to a somewhat closer 
determination of its age, passing over the 
question of the diMsion of the work and its 
dififerent authors About the same time, 
however, I wrote a longer essay, Ueber das 
Zeitalter des B Henohh^ which appeared 
in the J une number of the Kieler Allgem 
Monatssch nft, 1852 Soon after appeared 
the Ethiopic edition, translation, and in- 
terpretation of the book by Dillmann, 
upon which I gave a further explanation 
of many points in the ess,iy, ITeher des 
B Henbhk EnUtekwng jSmn und Zusam- 
mensesivmq^ Gott, 1854 On the barren 
productions of later critics, and on other 
questions, see the Jahrbb der Bihl Wiss 
nil. p 1S2 sqq,ix p. 240, n p 231 8qq„ 


VI i p 155 Very noteworthy are the 
fragments of hooks of Enoch and Noah, 
which are still preserved m the later 
Eahbinical writings , see Jellinek’s Beth. 
haMidrash, ii -g xxx sq, iii p 155 sqq, 
iv p 127 sqq 

2 P 302 sqq 

3 Pp 74, 252. 

* According to the principal passage, 
cap. Ixxxviii. sq of the old numeration. 
The most proper division of these two 
chapters would be before Ixxxviii 110. 

® According to Ixxxix 25 (xc 17l>illm). 

® 1) Antiochus the Great , 2) Seleueus 
Philopator, 3) Heliodorus, see p 292, 
who though only on the throne for a short 
time could still he reckoned with the 
kings, 4) Antiochus Epiphanes, 6) 
Antiochus Eupator , 6) Demetrius I,; 7) 
Alexander Balas, 8) Demetrius II , 9) 
Antiochus Balas, 10)Tiyphon, 11) Antio- 
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be regarded as on the whole the worst of all heathen rulers, for, 
from the time of Antiochns Epiphanes, they really displayed 
almost incessantly, to a much greater degree than the Ptolemies 
or the Persian kings, the bitterest hostility towards the godly 
Judah. Analogous to this group of twelve heathen sovereigns 
closing the series of the seventy, is a similar group standing at 
the commencement of this fixed number. These are the rulers 
of the nation during its captivity, which is to be interpreted in 
its wider sense, ^ that dark period which seemed to correspond 
to the present. In the interval lie two groups of twenty- three. 
Each of these longer series denotes, therefore, a longer period 
of heathen supremacy, first the age of the Persian, and next 
that of the Greek dominion; and by an exact enumeration of 
the separate kings who reigned in those remoter times it is 
still possible to rediscover with sufficient approximation the 
^ shepherds ^ whom the author had in view. The main feature 
in his idea was that after the last twelve unjust shepherds the 
whole period of the seventy heathen rulers, with its four 
different series, seemed to be finally closed, and a new era, 
that viz. of the Messiah, was necessarily about to begin. ^ 
But even beyond the period of the seventy heathen kings, the 
author casts a glance far back upon all that had gone by, 
as though he desired to embrace in one vast picture not only 
all the future but also all the past of the divine dealings with 
humanity. 


chus Sidetes, 12) Demetrius II for the 
second time In the symbolical investiture 
of the book, the Seleueidge and Syrians 
are called the ravens , lxx5.ix 2 sqq 

* As the thiity-seven shepherds men- 
tioned m Ixxxix 1, or rather, according 
to ver 7, the thirty-five, cannot be abso- 
lutely the first, hut, even as the literal 
sense of the words implies, may be divided 
into twelve and twenty-three, it is obvious 
that twelve shepherds correspond to the 
twelve hours specified in Ixxxviii. 119 
The use of the woid ‘ hours ’ in this pas- 
sage, instead of the more general expies- 
sion nimos,’ Ixxxix l‘, 7, was probably 
intentional, in older to indicate at the 
same time the seventy years of the exile , 
for, aocoidmg to the assumption earned 
through cap xcii that one day is equiva- 
lent to a century, and to the division of 
the day into eighteen hours adopted in 
cap Ixxi , twelve hours would almost 
occupy seventy years. 

2 That the author can scarcely have 
written later is clear from the fact that, 
according to Euseb Presp, Ev, ix, 17 (cf 
Anatolius in Euseb. Hist vii 32,19), 


Alexander Polyhistor, as early as Sulla’s 
time, designated Enoch as the disco veier 
of astrology, which he could only have 
derived from our book We may, it is 
true, infer from Ecclus xliv. 16, cf xlix. 
14, that before the time of the Son of 
Sirach, Enoch was already the subject of 
very numerous literary representations, 
and our book simply exhibits the culmi- 
nating point of a later literature revolting 
around him (as we have already shown, 
SOI, was the case with the book of 
aniel), but it is precisely the element of 
astrology in our book which is obviously 
its new and characteristic feature On 
the other hand, it was not till after the 
death of Antiochns Epiphanes and the 
subsequent campaign of John with Antio- 
chus Sid(3tes that the Parthians described 
m liv 9-12, Iv 1-6, became well known 
in Judah. The little lambs of a new and 
better kind, Ixxxix 9 sqq , are the Macca- 
bees The lamb slain by the ravens, 
Ixxxix 11, IS Jonathan, pp 332 sq , the 
great new hoin shooting up after an in- 
terval, Ixxxix 13 sqq , is John Hyreanus. 
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T1i6 anxious inquiry into tiie courso and issue of human 
history, and the zealous search for the finger of God in the 
great stages both of past and future, even in separate events, 
had been from the first in Israel a true prophetic task. But 
the attempt to adapt with a certain nicety the periods of the 
past to an apparently sacred and divine number, in order to 
infer from this number with the more confidence a divine 
termination of their sufferings and trials, only came into 
fashion m these last centuries, when the living prophetic 
ministry was completely extinguished. For in this age the 
long and seemingly unproductive lapse of time during which 
the Messianic expectation was awaiting its fulfilment had given 
to this hope a greater tension and solicitude, while the historical 
survey of all ages embraced a much wider scope and was much 
better trained ; and the prophetic writer, because he could be 
nothing more than a writer, had now more leisure and induce- 
ment for the learned pursuit of such historical contemplations. 
Of this the first great and clearly px*eserved example is supplied 
to us by the book of Daniel, which endeavours to bring into 
a round number the period dating from the overthrow of the 
ancient kingdom and the first temple j in order to found upon 
it with all the more confidence conjectures about the approach- 
ing fulfilment of this very number and the divine consummation 
of all things which appeared involved in it.^ But the longer 
the accomplishment of the Messianic hope was delayed, the 
further did the prophetic historical survey, impelled by a sort 
of internal necessity, extend itself over the remotest past, as 
thoug'h it could find no rest until it reached the two extreme 
limits of universal history itself. Some of the authors of our 
book of Enoch accordingly have striven to fathom the primeval 
ages of humanity. Anud these, they have fixed their gaze 
chiefly on the appearance and spiritual significance of Enoch, 
distinguished in the most wonderful way among the ten 
patriarchs of the earliest epoch of the world. As the first 
pious man standing at the highest stage of holiness, and livmg 
not too long before the Flood,^ he seemed the fittest to dis- 
course with deep emphasis from his distant and elevated point 
concerning the sms of the whole world and their consequences; 
to describe in grand pictures the steps of universal history 
predetermined from eternity down to its anticipated end , and 
to set forth the Messianic salvation as certain ultimately to 
arrive, even though late and not till after many and long 


* See the 


J. J36, 11 pp 561 [ni pp 309 sqq , 2nd eel ] 
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vicissitudes. At the same time one writer specially avails him- 
self of the opportunity, now that Enoch was once regarded as 
the protector of all deeper inquiry and knowledge, and hence 
even as himself the first great sage of the world, to make him 
proclaim, as though it were the result of his own experience, a 
sort of deeper view into the whole structure of the universe 
and the realm of spirits. This noble grasp of all the wonders 
of history, and of the spiritual and physical world (i.e. of 
nature), and the attempt to combine all these departments 
more perfectly together, and employ them collectively for ex- 
hortation, constitute the second novelty in this book. The 
great diffuseness which naturally results, especially in com- 
parison with the rapid brevity of the book of Daniel, proves 
that in the form in which we now have it the book is as it were 
the precipitate of a literature once very active which revolved 
in this age round Enoch. ^ Though, however, his exhortations 
flow on in a broad stream, they are at the same time well calcu- 
lated to seize and terrif^^ the mind ; and it is these, together 
with the fragments and signs of secret wisdom which it con- 
tains, that must have procured for it a very large number of 
readers in that day. It succeeded in hitting off with sufficient 
power what there was to be said at the time ; and its earliest 
portions, which appeared in fugitive leaves, partly under 
Simon and partly in the early years of Hyrcanus, are directed 
with the utmost keenness against the heathen potentates and 
their allies. 

3) Supported by hopes and efforts such as these on the part 
of the better minds of his nation, John did not hesitate to 
throw off entirely the Syrian supremacy, and, as far as possible, 
to conquer all the countries which, according to the sacred 
book of the law, had originally belonged to Israel. After a 
laborious siege of six months he took the fortified citj^ of 
M^deb^, on the east side of the Dead Sea, This was followed 
by the capture of Samega,^ and with it probably of all the cities 


* An earlier 'svork, of which no pait has 
heen incorporated in onr book ot Enoch, 
must have depicted him iii quite another 
character, as a man of tender, penitent 
conscience. This is clear from Eecliis 
xhv 16, and from the much stronger 
allusions of Philo, de JPrcsm ni (where 
he IS not named, but is referred to), de 
Ahrahamo, in f 9 , cf also my essay on 
the book of Enoch, p 78 When, on the 
other hand, later writers praise him as 
the originator and promoter of all skill 
in literature and language (like Idris 


among the Arabs), they may have bor- 
rowed the idea fiom our book 
® Samaia^ Jos Bell Jv>d i 2, 6 (which 
De Saulcy, Voy ii p 471, m vain takes 
Tinder his protection), is perhaps only an 
accidental variation of the name Ba- 
mega was probably the name of a city 
at that time of some power on the lake 
of Mer6m, whence Josephus elsewhere 
always calls the lake Bamochoyntts or 
SameckomtiSi so that * Samega and the 
neighbouring plnceSj’^iaf xni 9, 1, would 
denote ihe same district which in § 2 is 
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wonderful depidi of feeling and thought, and although 
it is only the cruel and treacherous hrother-uaticni of Edoiii 
which appears as the immediate object as -well as the type of 
the div£e retribution which might be confidently expected, 
yet the prophet’s soul is already most genuinely absorbed in 
the contemplation of the great and continued unpemtenee of 
Israel itself, partly friTolous, partly morose, as the real cause 
oSe fontkiLce'of the great sufferings of the peopl^ ^ 
memhering all the long past and the eternal^ hope of tlio 
eommumty of the true God, he stoves with all his power once 
more to raise himself, and with himself all the true members 
of that community, out of the despair of toe dark present to 
ioyous trust in the divine grace. It seems then that tins pio- 
nhet wrote somewhat later, when Jerasalem had alimd^y lam 
to rums for several decades, * but while the full seventy of the 
sufferings of toe exile still continued— perhaps m the very 
middle of toe whole period. We see toe people wtutoig long 
m the depths of sorrow, and sighing gloomily for delivemice ; 
but the reason why that deliverance never came, and why, m 
fact it never could come m toe sense to which these malcon- 
tents desired and expected it, is declared by toe prophet m toe 

most striktog divine utterance. ^ . , , , , i it 

In simple song, again, toe toextinpishable hopes and all 
the better aspirations of toe first period of toe exile, as well 
as its deep grief, found utterance— a fact of which we still 
possess toe most movmg evidence to certain psalms,® The bitter 
scorn entertained towards toe unrighteous rulers of toe time 
rises at an early period with genuine prophetic severity in 
many of the songs sung to toe midst of toe heathen.^ Yet 
of toe prophetic truths which strove to penotiute the age 
and raise it from its consuming sonw to a glorified hope 


or, as ha has often done, repeated long 
passages from them word for word The 
fragments of winch we are speaking are 
found especially m cap Iviii , where espe- 
cially ver 12 alone has been inserted by 
the last author , cap, lix , where at the 
outside vor 21 has been appended by hm , 
Ixui 1-6, a fragment which is closely 
connected with lix 20 , Ixui 7-1 -kiv 1 1 
ri2l and perhaps some scattered passaged 
m capp Ixv sq. The proverbial oxproe- 
Bjon, hx 14, cannot prove that Israel ^liaa 
any public institutions at the time 
the special eolounng of the style enables 
us to detect a prophet with charaoteristica 
of his own. The tone of his thoughts 
connects him most closely with Blsokieh 


> Is Ixni 1-6 , on the other hand Kdom 
38 never mcutionod m the earlier chapters, 
and espoeuiUy not m oapp xl -xlviu. 

2 Ifa 1 x 111 18 sq. 

^ As in Fsalms Ixix , Ixxu, and those 
related to them See JOie PWy/wvf, 2nd 
edition, p 237 fiqq J now refer ?s eii. 
to thoHO times also, th(» words of ver, 17 
sq [16 sq “I being nothing more than a 
vivid prodictmn of the gratitude dcscrilKd 
3 n ver, 19 [18], FhB, ixxm , IxavH,, 
xav., may also be referred to the middlo 
of the exile. 

* See particularly Ps Ixxxii.eomp with 
Mzek. xxviii 2-1 1>; and in like manniir 
Pss Ivi.-lviii, w'hlch, however^ buioug to 
an earlier period, 
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the Nabateans ^ must have found all the more room to spread 
far and wide through these territories, and estabhsh a kingdom 
which, like all the countries on the borders of the Persian 
dominions, gradually acquired more and more independence, 
and grew up to such power, especially, it would seem, during 
the struggles between the Persians and Egyptians,® that at the 
time of the Diadochi it enters as a prominent force into the 
history with which we are more familiar.® Its capital was 
fixed at Sela (Petral, the same cavernous city, so hard to 
conquer, which had always been in earlier days the tribal seat 
of the Idumeans.'* Prom here, however, the rule of the 
Nabateans often extended to the east and west and as far north 
as Damascus. It may almost be said that this people, of Arab 
descent, but now mingled with so many Aramean elements,® 
had in these last centuries stepped into the place of the ancient 
Midian. They possessed the Arabian coasts along this region, 
were distinguished by commerce and arts of every kind, and 
even by a species of learned wisdom,® while they were still con- 
nected with the Arabs of the desert, and continued fond of 
spreading themselves by war. Their collisions from time to 
time with Israel in its rejuvenescence, both in the days of 
Nehemiah^ and shortly before the present era,® have been 
already noticed ; how their influence made itself more and more 
deeply felt from this time onwards, till they finally succumbed 
to the omnipotence of Eome after the war of Hadrian, sub- 
sequent events will prove. If with their energetic aspirations 
they had for some time seriously narrowed the power of the 
Idumeans, we can understand all the more readily how the 
latter were now at length completely humbled beneath the 
arms of Israel. This was the first time after the lapse of so 


> Vol 1 pp 314 sqq On the early 
movements of the Nabateans, cf the ob- 
servations in the Fro^heten deb A Bs lu 
pp 222, 278 [3rd ed ] 

2 Pp 202 sqq 

8 See the circumstantial narrative in 
Diodorus, Hut xix 94-100 Already m 
Is lx. 7, there a& an allusion to the new 
power of the Nabateans , cf further the 
GotUnger Nachrichten, 1857, pp 101 sqq 
The coins published by the Due de 
Luynes in the Beviie Humumatigue, 1859, 
show the names of several Nabatean 
tings 

* Vol IV. pp 141, 159 
8 There is no doubt that the Nabatean 
language was originally an Arabic lan- 
guage, in spite of the appearance, though 
the ancient Aramean countries which they 
now occupied, of many Aramean elements 


in their names (see vol vi p 730 [Germ.]), 
their inscriptions (see the publication of 
some of these by the Comte de Vogu6 in 
the Bevm Archeohg 1864), and their 
other writings (see the Gott Nachr 1861, 

p 109, where is better taken as 

‘ of heaven , * cf also Epiphamus, Haer, 
li 24, and the addenda in Oehler, opp ii. 
2, p 633, Gott Gel An;:;, 1864, pp 428, 
sq) 

® According to the remarkable passage 
in Baruch, iii 22 sq , comp with the 
Jahrbh der Btbl. Wiss iv p 78 The viol 
"Aydp, cf Ps Ixxxm 7 [6], are only 
different m name As to the sea, compare 
Plut Avt xxxvi , Dio Cass xhx 32. 

P 153 

8 Pp 313, 314, 324 
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many centuries tkat a nation was compelled to undergo cir- 
cumcision, and under tke rigid form of the hagiooracy greater 
violence was exerted than had ever been attempted before ; and 
certainly it was after all easier to bring a heathen people to 
submit to it tbn.n to compel the Samaritans. But the entry of 
these wild and warlike Idumeans into the hagiocracy did not 
contribute in the sequel to make it more peaceful and mild. 
Bather was it the destiny, as will soon appear, of an Idumean 
famil y to exercise speedily enough a destructive influence upon 
the Asmonean, and the use of force was to be violently avenged 
upon the house that used it. 

By a solemn embassy to Borne, John further sought to secure 
the recognition of his conquests at the expense of the Synan 
kingdom.^ At a later period, also, the maintenance of friend- 
ghip with Borne contmued one of his chief objects. 

The disputes and wars of the Seleucidse, which from this time 
became if possible more and more mischievous and suicidal, 
greatly facilitated the efforts of John to attain complete inde- 
pendence. At Borne, moreover, where the endeavours of the 
Gracchi and other internal movements were beginning to 
produce a dangerous fermentation, there was not much disposi- 
tion to interfere in the affairs of Syria; and besides the 
Judeans, several others of the surrounding provinces took the 
opportunity to secure their freedom,^ as the example and new 
power of Israel exerted an influence in the same direction on 
all neighbouring peoples. John, also, had sufficient discretion 
to take hut little part in the proceedings of Syria. When, in 
the year 126 B.o., Ptolemy Physcon sent Alexander Zebina,® a 
pretended descendant of Balas, from Alexandria to the Syiians 
as their rightful king, John did not reject his overtures of 
friendship, such was still the strength of the previous inclination 
of the Judeans in favour of Balas; yet from his fall, in the year 
128, John found no disadvantage accrue to himself. He bgd 
therefore leisure enough to take measures for the success of 
commerce and industry aud the prosperity of all beneath his 
sway; but if ever any warlike faction made an incursion into 
his territory in search of booty he repulsed them with vigour. 
The only subjugated people who would not long remain quiet 


* According to tlie Homan document in 
Jos Atit. xni 9, 2, which may have been 
reproduced more faithfully than the 
earlier ones 

2 Such as Ascalon, which commenced a 
new chronological reckoning about this 
time, s^e the Ckron JPasoh i. p 346, 
Eckliel, Docir in p 436 sq , Nnmum 


Chon 1862, p 117 

® Cf. as a Syrian personal 

name in As&emA,iu’s JBiU Or ii p 230, 
for coins of hife reign and that of Alex' 
BaUs, see Lenormant-tBehr, pp 137 sqq 
A Zebina occurs in Eiisob Mari Pal pp 
33 f>qq 
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were tlie Samaritans. They were fond of making alliances in 
secret with the Syrian kings, and at their instigation maltreated 
on one occasion some inhabitants of Mareshah who had now 
become Judeans.^ Upon this John resolved to inflict the 
severest punishment upon these irreconcilable enemies. He 
besieged the city of Samaria, surrounded it by a trench and 
double wall, and then, in consequence of his advanced age,® 
entrusted the further conduct of the siege to his two eldest 
sons, Aristobulus and Antigonus. The famished Samaritans 
called Antiochus Cyzicenus to their aid, but the sons of John 
defeated him, and pursued him as far as Scythopolis (Beth- 
shean) on the north-east. They were equally successful against 
Ptolemy Lathurus, who sought to come to the rescue of the 
city with six thousand men ; they then repulsed his generals, 
Callimander and the corruptible Epicrates, and after a siege of 
a year captured the city, upon which it was entirely destroyed. 
When this was done they proceeded to chastise Scythopolis,^ 
further to the north, which was inhabited by heathen, and the 
country on Carmel,^ which had promoted the rising. 

This merciless severity against the Samaritans was clearly 
only practised by John because the hagiocracy drove him to it. 
The Samaritans, however, were not to be completely bent and 
changed by the Judeans, as the subsequent course of events 
showed speedily enough ; they had in fact good reasons for not 
passing into their community so entirely as the Idumeans.® 
But it was only now that the mutual hostility between the two 
reached the frightful height in which it continued almost ever 
after with scarcely any interruption and abatement, extending 
from the simplest acts of life even into literature, where it at 
length finally perpetuated itself. It was at this date that some 
Judean, impelled by the temper of the age, wrote a book in 
which he intended to set forth historically, in half fictitious 
narratives, how Alexander, when he first entered Asia, had paid 
high honours to the Judeans, but had rejected the Samaritans ; 
and how, under Ptolemy Philomdtor in Alexandria, a similar 
but purely learned dispute about the pre-eminence of Jerusalem 

> Pp 315, 350 3 Seep 89 

® Antioclius Gyziceniis does not appear * According to Jos Jud i. 2, 7 

as a partner of the Syrian throne till 115 In the Ant Josephus passes this by 
B c , and does not receive the government "VTithout giving any reason for it. More 
of central Syria and Phoenicia till 111 over, it is probable that Josephus has not 
BC , and it was only when he was in mentioned all the conquests of John, for 
power over these districts that he could it is not till the time of Alex Jannseus 
come to the aid of the Samaritans. This that he briefly enumerates all the distant 
IS an additional ground for placing the conquests of the Judeans at that period, 
destruction of Samaria in John’s last Ant xin 15, 4 

years. ® P 350 ‘*Pp213sq. 
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or Gerizim had become so violent that in order to settle their 
respective claims the ting had summoned before him the most 
learned men on both sides, Sabbmus and Theodosius representing 
the Samaritans, Andronicus, son of Messalam, the Judeans ; 
but at the end of their arguments the two Samaritans were 
completely beaten by the one Judean, and were executed as 
false accusers.® It was from this time that the Judeans 
habituated themselves to designate the Samaritans simply by the 
opprobrious name ‘ Cutheans,^,^ following an empty witticism 
with which some learned writer had once thought to shine. 


The T&yyijple at LeoniopoUs and the JEgy^tian Judeans » 

The Judeans in the holy land, under the guidance of valiant 
and sagacious leaders, seemed now to be winning lasting reve- 
rence and fame among the peoples of the earth, and even to be 
rising to the greatness and power of their ancestors in the fairest 
days of the ancient kingdom. This could not fail to react advan- 
tageously on the honour and esteem in which the numbers 
dispersed in foreign countries were held. We have already 
seen ^ how low the regard for them threatened to sink in the 
age immediately preceding the Maccabean elevation. Since that 
time, however, we may trace almost contemporaneously with 
the new rise in the fatherland an increase in the importance 
of the Hellenistic Judeans. To this subject belongs in par- 
ticular the history of the origin and position of the temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt.® 


1 Of p 2o3 

® Jos. Ant £111 3, 4 W‘e do not now 
know any particulars about either of 
these three Hellenists Theodosius is 
certainly quite a different person from the 
Uositheus cursorily mentioned above, p 
279 , in such cases, however, false accu- 
sers were probably punished in this way, 
after the example already related, p 296. 
How the Samaritans exactly reversed the 
point of such narratives has been shown 
above, pp 221 note 3, 253 

* Vol IV. p 215 sq In the Rabbinical 
writings 13^13 is tie constant designa- 
tion of the Samaritans in Josephus, 
on the other hand, Xoi;0a7ot only oc- 
curs here and there, — How far it was 
allowable to have any intercourse with 
the Samaiitans may be read, according 
to a Jerusalem m E. 

Kirchheim’s niMDDlD (Frankf 

1851), pp. 31-37 From this it is clear 


that there was then a great deal of inter- 
course between men of the two creeds, 
because there were still large numbers of 
Samaritans, but also that the Rabhis 
continued to attribute to the Samaritans, 
as to the Sadducees (p 278), a disbelief 
m the lesuirection. 

* P. 296 

® If this temple, which was destroyed 
about A-n 73, really stood for 343 years, 
as Josephus states, Bell Jud vii 10, 4, 
we should be obliged to assign it quite 
a different origin from that which J ose- 
phus himself so often mentions, Bell Jitd 
Til 10, 2sq., Ant xiii 3,2, 10, 4, xx 10, 
13 , but we are probably safe in saying 
that this number rests on an error, so 
that we should read 243 Supposing 
therefore that this temple was destroyed 
in 73 A D. (the exact year is not given by 
Josephus), the foundation would have 
been laid in 170 b c , and this would har- 
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When the high-priest Onias III.^ had been so unjustty 
deposed and finally murdered, while men so unworthy in every 
respect as Jason, Menelaus, and Alcimus were instituted in his 
office, it is easy to understand how Onias, his son,^ sought 
refuge with Ptolemy Philom^tor, who readily protected him on 
account of the hostility between the two royal houses, Nor is 
it surprising that, looking at the desperate circumstances of the 
legalists ^ in Palestine, at the hopelessness of his own position, 
and the friendship manifested towards his ancestors by the first 
Ptolemies, he should even conceive the idea of founding and 
maintaining a temple in Egypt itself, which should be free from 
the perversions then creeping in at Jerusalem, and could serve 
at any rate for the Hellenists as an unmolested and worthy 
centre of union. It was not forgotten that Israel had for more 
than a century been most closely connected with the Ptolemies, 
and had been truly prosperous under their sway. Of this, 
indeed, they could not help being reminded visddly enough 
under the fresh abominations of the Syrian rule. In particular, 
the high-priestly house had formerly stood by the Ptolemies 
almost (as it now seemed) like one princely family beside 
another, and the Alexandrian Judeans were distinguished for 
their wealth and culture. Moreover, the jealousy and bitter 
hostility existing between the governments of the Ptolemies 
and the Seleucidse might promote the design of a greater 
independence on the part of the Hellenists. 

Onias himself was not one of the lawless undisciplined 
spirits of his time. He wished to maintain the whole law as it 
was then expounded. It could not therefore seriously occur to 
him to question the right of the temple at Jerusalem to 
precedence, or to deter the Hellenists who wished to offer their 
gifts and sacrifices there from doing so. Yet the sanctuary in 
Egypt was to be more than a synagogue,^ so little did even the 
synagogues appear able to fill the place of a regular holy 
centre, and the practice which grew up of bringing gifts 
thither, particularly in times when the temple at Jerusalem was 

monise well with the eircumstanees of the ' P 274 

period. But in Ant xii 9, 7, Josephus * If we aeoepfc Josephus’ account 
relates that at the time of his father’s throughout the Antiquities as his own eor- 
death, Omas was not yet of age, and that reetion of his other statement, 
he did not flee to Eg}<pt till the rule of ® A similar expatriation of a strong 
Alcimus It is probable that, as his party took place, * a little moie than thiee 
name shows, he was not the firstborn of hundred years after the restoration of the 
his father , perhaps he was the grandson second temple,’ to Babylonia, if we may 
of Onias III., as Josephus, Bell, Jud vii. believe the narrative of Makrizi (Sacy’s 
10, 2, also calls him Simon’s son In Chrestom Ar i pp. 100 sq) but the 
this case it would be better to read 233 whole nairative, m the form in which 
(Eufinus read 333), and the temple would it there appears, is extremely unceitam 
have been founded in 160 b c and obscure, * Pp 242 sq. 

A A 2 
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desecrated and they conld not be offered there, seemed perfectly 
appropriate. And, as in all such cases, there was no want of 
arguments from the sacred books in aid of a new enterprise of 
this nature, and some words at the end of the unique divine 
utterance in Is. xix.^ supplied in abundance a very close sup- 
port.2 Onias, accordingly, applied with his request to Ptolemy 
Philometor and his consort Cleopatra. In the district of 
Heliopolis, a part of Egypt already consecrated by the memory 
of Moses, ^ near the city of Leontopolis, he had observed a spot 
where a sanctuary of the rural goddess Buhastis was lan- 
guishing amid the thousand other Egyptian sanctuaries. 
This place he requested for himself, and it was reported that 
Philometor granted it with the joking remark that he wondered 
how Onias could think of making a sanctuary out of a spot 
which, though inhabited by sacred animals, was yet in the 
Judean sense polluted,^ for the animals were among those 
reckoned unclean by the Judeans. In the sanctuary itself was 
placed an altar exactly resembling that at Jerusalem. Instead 
of the seven-lighted candlestick, which seems to have been 
regarded as too holy to be imitated, a single golden lamp was 
suspended in it by a golden chain. The sacred house was 
built somewhat in the form of a tower ^ the forecourt was 
enclosed with a wall of brick and gates of stone j ® and the whole 
of the fortified httle town, with the district which gathered 
round the temple, was probably called Oni6n,® It is clear, 
therefore, that the object in this case was not a mere imitation 
of the temple at Jerusalem. Involuntarily, however, a blow 
had been inflicted on the current doctrine of the necessity of 
but one temple ; whether its effects were to be intensified or 
mitigated depended on the subsequent development of various 
circumstances. 

The immediate purpose of this Egyptian temple disappeared, 
it is true, after the great Maccabean war and the elevation 
of the Asmoneans by general consent to the high-priesthood. 
The Ptolemies, however, naturally sought to protect it as far as 


> Vol ir p 189 

® According to the narrative in Jos 
Ant xiii 3, 2 The conclusion of Is xix . , 
I have alvays mamtained, is perfectly 
genuine, both as a whole, and in its sepa- 
rate verses, m embers of the verses, and 
words, and all the doubts raised against 
It in modern times are quite groundless , 
nor IS this in fact hard to prove 
* Vol 11 p 3 

The correspondence between Omas 
and Philometor in Jos Ant xin 3, 1 sq , 


may certainly, as in most other cases of the 
kind, be reproduced freely, but Josephus 
evidently read it in an older work, and its 
author certainly relied upon trustworthy 
ancient narratives. 

® Jos JSell Jvd vii 10, 3. 

® Jos Bell, Jud 1 1, 1 , Ant xiv. 8, 1, 
and elsewhere On the situation of 
Onion seefuither Champollion’s 
ii. p 274, Wilkinson’s Egypt and Thebes, 
pp 297 sq ,Lepsius’ Chwnologie der Aav- 
pter,^ p 358 
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possible, if only to prevent the too abundant flow of the money 
of the Egyptian Judeans to Jerusalem. It continued, there- 
fore, to be honourably regarded, and was very highly reverenced 
by some Hellenists, particularly by those who found in it a 
verbal fulfilment of Israel’s prophecy.^ Late in the Roman 
age, when it was much easier to restore the stricter unity of 
the hagiocracy, Philo, who places the temple in Jerusalem 
above everything else, says not one word against that in 
Leontopolis.2 And it is certain that it contributed, together 
with other events, to strengthen afresh among the Hellenists 
also that stricter tendency of faith to which the whole age was 
now triumphantly inclining. The rising esteem in which the 
Judeans in Egypt and in the connected island of Cyprus came 
to be once more held after the foundation of this temple, is 
clear from many signs. In Egypt there then flourished the 
learned Aristobulus,^ who was highly reverenced in Palestine 
also. According to a statement which seems sufficiently worthy 
of credence,^ there was an Onias at the head of the troops who, 
after the death of Ptolemy Philom^tor in the year 145, resisted 
the advance of his brother Physcon from Cyr^n^. The latter 
gained his end, it is true, by a compromise ; but it continued 
to be a favourite story that the mjustice of his cause had been 
made manifest by a divine token, for the elephants which he 
had prepared in Alexandria to trample on the captive Judeans 
had turned quite unexpectedly against their enemies, and 
killed a number of them. We may, however, reasonably 
suppose that this Onias was identical with the head of the 
Egyptian Judeans, whom we have already mentioned as the 
friend of Philom^tor. By his side, according to the same autho- 
rity, another Judean named Dositheus served as military captain 
under Philom^tor. Two sons of Onias, moreover, Hilkiah and 
Ananias, were in such favour with Cleopatra, the mother of 
Ptolemy Lathurus, and with subsequent princes, that they 
entrusted to them important military offices, and chiefly relied 
on their Judean troops.* And as in this period of decline 

> Of this a clear indication is to he a great deal is said about what was to be 
found in the fact that the Hellenists done with priests or vessels which had 
wished to find this sanctuary expressly served in the temple of Onias, or with the 
foretold in Is xix 18, and hence, instead stones of the deseeratpd altai in Jeiusa- 
of the umntelligible name 7rJA.is lem (see p 311), and they are all rejected , 

they adopted in preference the reading, but these are only later scholastic views, 
which they cleverly changed in accordance ® P 259 

with Is 1. 27, 'Jr6\i5 ’A<re5^/t, i.e the ‘city ^ jog Qontr, Ap u. 6 , the story about 
of righteousness ’ That this is the reading the elephants is also important, on ac- 
in the great majority of MSS is shown by connt of 3 Macc , see below 
Holmes-Parsons ® Jos Ani xni 10, 4, where he follows 

2 In the G-emara toAvodaZara fol. 525 the fragment of the unknown work of 
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Jndean-Egyptian troops had often to defend the eastern frontier 
of Egypt^ where, moreoTer, their temple stood, it seemed as if the 
ancient days of Israels sojourn in Egypt had almost come again.^ 
What ultimately became of the Egyptian high-priestly house 
of Onias we cannot now teU, It was probably extinct in the 
Roman age, as there is no mention of it at the time of the 
destruction of this temple under Vespasian. After the dis- 
appearance of the Ptolemaic power and the beginning of the 
universal sovereignty of Rome, the tendency was to draw the 
threads of Judeanism in every quarter tighter and tighter in 
Jerusalem. But in spite of this, many peculiar customs re- 
tained their place among the Egyptian Hellenists, even in 
religion itself. One means of establishing the utmost similarity 
in all its external forms was supplied particularly by the feasts. 
Stress was laid on the most general participation possible in 
the great ancient feasts held every year in Jerusalem ^ and it 
was especially desired that the new and voluntary festivals which 
were introduced there and kept with high honour should be 
solemnised in other places also.® There are, however, traces 
which show that for a long time the feast of Purim was not 
celebrated in Egypt ; so that at a later period there was need 
of a special exhortation and fresh preparations for it.® Many 
feasts, on the other hand, were established in Egypt, and par- 
ticularly in the luxurious Alexandria, merely to give expression 
to local feelings and requirements. Among these, special 
mention may he made of one which was held on the island of 
Pharos, in oommemoration of the glorious age under the early 
Ptolemies, when the Greet Bible arose, in which the memory 
turned fondly to that age generally as a contrast to the calami- 
ties of a later day.^ Of quite a peculiar character was the so- 
called Basket-feast, described by Philo in a little work recently 
discovered, but only in an imperfect form.^ At this feast the 
first-fruits were annually offered in spring and autumn, in 
accordance with the prescriptions in Deut. xxvi., hut accom- 
panied by special customs, so that even Philo found himself 
compelled to describe it. It was probably introduced after the 

Staralso of Cappadocia , and xiu, IS, 1 , * Of this, after the asi^ertion of Philo, 

there caa be no doubt 

o — ^A similar feast is presuppo&ed by the 

This IS clearly shown by the second iiarrative in 3 Macc vii 19 so , on which 
book of Maccabees. See more below see below 

» See the subscription to the Greek s See Mai's edition (Milan, 1818), pp 
book of Esther (already discussed, p 233 1—7. There is a better description of 
s 2 O 2 fel),accorduigtowhichthep 0 rsonsthera the Basket-feast m Tisehendorfs FM- 
specified tm:poHed the book, i.e into the lonea, pp 69-71 See also the Ggtt. Gel. 
Hellenistic community at Alexandria. A 1 868, pp. 1852 sqq. 

similar case has been mentioned on p 312. 
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establislimeTit of the temple in Leontopolis, and may have cor- 
responded in Egypt to the festival at the delivery of wood in 
Palestine.* 

IV. The Elevation and Stebngth, and the Weakness 

AND DiSEUPTION, OF JUDEANISM. 

The position and general life of the nmnerons J udeans scat- 
tered among the heathen still attract, however, little attention 
in comparison with the question whether the new spiritual 
elevation and the development of circumstances which had 
been making such powerful progress in the centre of the holy 
land for the past sixty or seventy years, would be able to 
remove the deeper evils of the time and permanently hold 
their ground. The utmost which it was possible to attain 
within the Greek age, and, so far as this was the highest point 
in the career of the new Jerusalem, within the whole of the 
third stage of the history of Israel, was now attained. The 
tearful labours of the founders of the new Jerusalem, the fiery 
zeal of Ezra and his friends, with their trast in the Scriptures, 
the deep sufferings, the inexhaustible toils, and the victorious 
struggles of the Maccabees, had, in the slow but sure progress 
of time, at length formed a nation which seemed to stand 
among the other nations of the earth in free independence and 
honoured power, and in which the most glorious features of 
its nobler past were about to reappear mth the addition of 
new and permanent blessings of the higher life. Eor the 
ultimate and elevated goal, also, towards which the whole of 
Israel’s long history through this age was continually approxi- 
mating and aspiring with increasing power, much had been 
gained. Even at the beginning of this last great stap 
heathenism seemed to be for ever overcome ; and yet, in the 
midst of its course, the nation was subjected to a grave temp- 
tation from an unexpected quarter to relape mto^ it. In 
Greece, heathenism had arrived at its most characteristic ml- 
filment, and now, instead of using rough force, it pproached 
the ancient people of the true religion in the most seductive 
manner, with its perfected spiritual power. Accordingly, it 
was truly, vanquished now in its most brilliant and aUuruig 
aspect, as the consummation of the beauty, art, and scipce o 
life. In spite of aU the Greek arts, the eternal truths and 
powers of the ancient genuine reUgion were grpped with fresh 
and deep earnestness; nor was there ever again m the history 

J P 166 . 
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of tlie new Jerusalem a period when men could waver between 
the two, or dream of the possibility of their outward combi- 
nation* And if it was still necessary for the history of the 
development of the true religion to be linked pre-eminently 
with that of a single nation, because, in spite of long and 
persistent efforts, it was not yet consummated even in this 
one people, there was now exhibited for the admiration of the 
world the spectacle of a nation rising again with such 
genuine power that whatever further development its history 
might undergo, and whatever sacrifices it might demand, it 
lelt itself strengthened anew to achieve on behalf of its religion 
even the most difficult and unexpected tasks, and even called 
afresh to them by God himself. At this point, then, we see 
the ultimate and highest flight to which Jahveism, conscious 
of victory, rises in its contest with heathenism of every kind. 
Under the heavy oppression of the age, the book of Daniel 
beholds the final judgment of the world threatening all hea- 
thenism sufficiently near at hand. The book of Enoch gives 
us a most profound glimpse into the inner disruption of the 
existing Judeanism, and exerts the whole irresistible weight of 
its celestial threats against the party of the indifferentists and 
free-minded 5 ^ but the iaexhaustible stream of its utterances 
against heathenism as the imperial power of the day possesses 
incomparably more force and grandeur.^ And when in the 
year 124 b.o. a new storm seemed impending from Egypt 
against the sovereignty of John, which, during its latter years 
had been marked internally by such prosperity and peace, we 
see the oldest and withal the most perfect and noblest of the 
Sibylline poets whose works have come down to us® rise up 
against heathenism with all the charm of artistic Greek at ter- 
ance, but, at the same time, with all the earnestness and 
courage of the true religion.^ And these writers, with their 
fresh inspiration, were not alone : the active conifersion of the 
heathen by special missionaries, to be more fully described 
below, now begins to be more vigorously pursued. 

Infinite, however, as was the importance of the revival of 
the imperishable ancient truths and powers of the people with 
all their force, before the eyes of the great world and in high 
honour, it was only the old elements which thus triumphantly 
reappeared ; and the time was not yet come for the great new era 
towards which the whole age was aspiring. The grand decisive 


^ See m particular the hook of Enoch, 
cc xcii -ev. 

Ibid cc 2 XXV 11 -liy 6 , k. 3— Ixxi 


» P 231. 

* See this subject further treated in the 
%ihen dte JSid^lleiibuc^er, pp. 10-41. 
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md of all things which the book of Daniel had announced to 
this age, in the midst of its most strenuous efforts to reach its 
purest height, as quite near, was still postponed in its complete 
fulfilment. Even the glowing hopes for the speedy coming of 
the Messiah as the judge of the world and the founder of his 
own kingdom, which flow in an unbroken stream from the book 
of Enoch, in spite of repeated attempts actually to determine 
the date of the advent by divine indications, met with as little 
immediate realisation as the expectations mysteriously hidden 
under the Greek veil of the obscure Sibylline utterances. Much 
was indeed speedily enough fulfilled to this effect, and a divine 
judgment of sufficient severity to make even the unbelievers 
tremble for a time was executed upon Antiochus Epiphanes, 
on the apostates, and on so many other ungodly elements of 
the age. But heathenism, on the whole, remained the same, 
and there was no sign even in Israel itself of any movement 
for removing the deeper imperfections which had clung to it 
from ancient times, and had not diminished in the vehement 
struggles of its latest days. Between heathenism and Jah- 
veism, and, within the compass of the latter itself, between 
adherence to the law and neglect of it, there still existed hos- 
tility and mutual desire of destruction, which were with 
difficulty restrained and quieted at times by outward force ; 
and the means by which a higher accord and reconciliation 
could be brought about continued a subject only of longing and 
of hope. There was the more reason for this attitude on the 
part of the better minds of the day, as the age found its 
greatest strength and most brilliant triumph in nothing higher 
than the restoration and defence of the past. 

From this cause an ineradicable feeling that everything 
which now existed or which might be newly founded would 
be only provisional, and that something higher was to be 
soon expected, penetrated even the most elevated and serene 
moments of this period. When the people conferred on 
their own Simon perpetual sovereignty,^ they did so under 
the express limitation ^ until a faithful prophet should arise ^ 
who should instruct the community more clearly and surely 
how\the supreme dignity of the state was to be discharged 
and to whom it was due.^ Thus in the slow course of these 
centuries the Messianic hope penetrates once more without 
resistance through all their feelings, not merely in periods of 

1 P 336 

® 1 Mace XIV. 41 , cf. iv. 46, ix 27 , and de^' Bibl Wibb, m. p 231. 
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deep distress and longing, but in those also of the highest 
exaltation and joy : without this outlook and expectation there 
is no longer any pure satisfaction or tranquillity. And conse- 
quently, that which seemed for the time being about to 
establish itself on such a firm and enduring basis, in reality 
carried within it the germ of a speedy dissolution which there 
was no possibility of averting. Neither the mere restoration of 
the past and the violent expulsion of everything opposed to it, 
nor the mere expectation of some better and perfected state to 
come, can create anything permanent. At the supreme point 
of the third stage of this history this is shown in the strongest 
and most instructive manner. The whole age evidently desired 
at this epoch of its development to apply itself to a higher 
peace, so as to enjoy the fruits of its great victory, and allow 
the fulness of its prosperity to unfold itself in content. The 
violent fermentation and disturbances in the umer life of the 
people had for a hundred years concentrated themselves within 
narrower and narrower limits around the forcible opposition of 
two powerful houses, and had become much clearer through 
this decided separation. Around the house of the sons of 
Tobias,^ too closely allied with the earlier high-priestly house, 
had gathered the heathen party in growing numbers and eager- 
ness for contest ; around the Asmonean the faithful collected 
with increasing determination. The former house, however, 
with its partisans, was now entirely defeated and annihilated. 
The Asmonean by its triumph had covered itself with glory, and 
John, with all his valour and his passion for war, had no less 
feeling for the arts of peaces he promoted commerce and 
industry; he protected and carefully fostered the security of the 
kingdom,^ and displayed in all departments a mild disposition.^ 
While, however, the age of David and Solomon seemed now 
about to return, the basis upon which the times reposed soon 
revealed its utter weakness, honeycombed as it was through and 
through ; and scarcely does the hagiocracy appear to be esta- 
blished in greater steadfastness than ever, when its deepest 
pillars totter, and in its fall it first drags down the Asmonean 
house, and then, soon after, the whole people too. The 
obscure commencement of thii^ ultimate ruin, towards which 
everything advanced without arrest through all the grave 
events that intervened, is to be found unmistakably in the 
reign, outwardly so brilliant, of John Hyrcanus. 

* Pp 271 sq , 291 sq lafoon were ascribed to him which no loss 

^ See helow [p 364]. attested the mildness of his disposition, 

® At a later pel lod innovations in legis- Mi&h v 15, niO)D> ix 10. 
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Independent as the nation might seem to be abroad, it was 
indebted for this freedom in a greater degree than it at present 
suspected to the Eomans, whose alliance it had been among 
the earliest efforts of Judas, the first Asinonean, to secure, and 
whose friendship his successors had so far invariably regarded 
as the foundation-stone of the whole structure of their power. 
Only too soon, however, was the enchantment to disappear in 
which the fascination of the Eoman name had lulled the 
Judeans, along with so many other remote nations, and which 
we may still recognise in all its significance, with such unsur- 
passed simplicity and truth, in the author of the first book of 
Maccabees. This affords us ample proof of the infinite distance 
at which, so far as the national energy is concerned, the times 
of Joshua and David stood above the present, in spite of the 
strange momentary flights which the nationality still exhibits. 
As to the national wisdom, it is equally clear how destitute the 
^ prophetless age ^ was of the penetrating insight and power of 
true prophets, for an Isaiah would never have consented to 
such alliances. 

We must, it is true, bear in mind that in seeking the friend- 
ship of Rome the Asmoneans were only yielding to an attrac- 
tion which at that time seized upon all Judeans within and 
•without the holy land with an almost irresistible force. It is 
the destiny which circumstances force upon those nations who 
have lost their independence or feel themselves too weak to 
regain it in its widest scope, that they seek with blind and 
eager haste to clutch the advantages which a new worldly 
position, even though it come from strangers, appears to offer. 
In spite of all the glorious struggles of the Asmoneans, the new 
Israel, it now becomes perfectly clear, could never become a 
truly powerful nation. Numbers of the wealthiest, or at any 
rate the most industrious, Judeans, scattered through all 
countries accessible to the Romans, wished before all things to 
prosecute their commerce and industries with the utmost pos- 
sible security and ease. As those who were dispersed among 
the heathen annually sent the richest benefactions to the temple 
in their native land, they looked for protection and assistance 
from the power wMch ruled there. Moreover, now that the 
sea-coast had been conquered, the Judeans in Palestine itself 
threw themselves with increasing energy into general trade. 
In their usages and customs all Judeans were resolved to obey 
only their own law, and they thus claimed many advantages 
over the heathen. Bound by a new maxim of their teachers, 
they now refused with more and more decision to serve m 
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heatten armies^^ and yet they demanded the privileges of the 
best citizens, viz. public protection for their gains, and a 
special court of justice for their eo-religionists. Two hundred 
years before they had eagerly attached themselves to the new 
Greek power, and sought to extract its advantages ; and now 
the Eoman friendship seemed to them of much greater import- 
ance for the prosecution of their endeavours among the heathen 
with greater honour and security, and they seized every oppor- 
tunity for improving their secular position in this direction. 
About the year 120 b.o., Antioehus Grypus, son of Antiochus of 
SidS, when he had with difficulty obtained a small force, resolved 
to set up again the old Seleucidic claims, and in particular to 
threaten Joppa with a garrison, or at least to claim the right of 
ingress or egress for his ships free of toll. Upon this John de- 
spatched an embassy on behalf of the Judeans, which the Romans 
received ^ The next step, however, which J ohn hastened to take 
was to communicate the favourable decree of Rome to Greek 
cities, such as Pergamus, and by this means to seek afresh their 
favourable disposition towards the Judeans. Documents of 
about the same period have been preserved from among the 
Halicarnassians, the Sardians, and the Ephesians, in which the 
inhabitants of these cities concede certain demands to the 
Judeans in their midst in special consideration of their being 
alhes and friends of the Romans*^ Jt was the same zeal which 
some time later induced so many Hellenists, particularly those 
residing in Asia Minor, to acquire the Roman citizenship, even 
though at a heavy price/ as this gained for them certain 
eminent advantages and securities. The blame, therefore, does 
not lie upon the Asmonean princes exclusively. But we see 
all the more clearly the irreconcilable contradictions in which 


^ Jos Ant xwii 3, 5 , cf » 8, 5 See 
also below. 

* All this can only be inferred from the 
document, wluch will be discussed imme* 
diately at greater length, contained in Jos, 
Ani XIV 10, 22 

® Here belong the four documents winch 
J osephus inserts in a very different con- 
nection, Ant xiv. 10, 22-25. In this 
passage he groups together a number of 
documents about the Homan-Judean alli- 
ance, extra-cted from a still larger collec- 
tion in his possession, but he has so little 
historical capacity for judging them cor- 
rectly that he regards the Hyrcanus men- 
tioned m § 22 as Hyrcanus II. The four 
last documents, on the contrary, seem to 
me intelligible only when treated as be- 
longing to the time of Eyrcamis I , for 
which they are of gieat impoitanee, and 
their gcnuiuenesfe i& only established all 


the more securely by the mistakes of 
Josephus about them 

* Thus in the time of Hyrcanus II the 
Judeans in many of the cities of AsialMinor 
and Grreece are designated as ‘Eoman 
citizens,’ Jos Ant xiv 10, 13, 14, 16-19, 
ef also Philo, vol. ii pp 669, 687 ; Acts 
xxii 28 So soon, on the other hand, as 
any city in ancient Canaan could be 
brought under Judean supremacy, their 
heathen inhabitants, as many as could 
still reside there, were only regarded, in 
accordance with the right of antiquity 
(AlUrth, p. 273), as mere Metmci, as in 
Jamnia and Ascalon at the time of the 
Herods, see Philo, vol ii pp. 575 sq , 
594 Thi s relation is very cl early described 
by Josephus, Bdl Jud ru 6, 4, m the 
case of JMacheeids, originally a Moabite- 
Iduniean city. 
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Israel was now to be engaged. On the one hand it was making 
the most violent efforts to emerge from its own nationality^ 
and, instead of the Greek, now regarded ihe Roman as decidedly 
better ; on the other, however, it was resolved to adhere to it, 
and to aim at getting no advantages from foreigners save such 
as wonld promote its material warfare. In religion it desired 
to be better than all heathens and therefore better even than 
the Romans, but among the heathen it wanted to pass as their 
best friend. Is it possible for such internal contradictions to 
come to any other than a melancholy end? 

1 > The Pharisees and Essees. 

1) Within the nation the piety which had sprung out of the 
knowledge and blessings, as well as out of the efforts and 
limitations of the preceding period,^ had been suffLciently 
genuine and powerful sixty years before to direct the hearts 
of men once more to the eternal power, and produce champions 
who preferred immediate death to everlasting ruin and shame. 
But as it only sought for holiness in the scripture, where 
it is not to be found pure and clear enough, its outward 
triumph was no sooner achieved than it began to be 
full of danger. In a period of calamity affecting the whole 
nation it was comparatively unimportant whether its ele- 
vated truths were derived from the scripture or not. They 
were efS-cacious because they were needed, and their influence 
was indeed strengthened by the sacredness of the source 
from which they were drawn. But piety had no sooner gained 
the upper hand in the nation^ than it began to confound 
with the instruments of its triumph the source from which it 
had obtained them ; it placed the holy scriptures still higher 
and paid them a more scrupulous veneration than ever before. 
One powerful cause of the adoption of this devious course and 
this misuse of its success was involved in its own existence ; 
but this led its individual adherents to separate themselves 
into two wholly new parties, so that, even on its good side, it 
could no longer remain as it had been. A very large number 

^ Pp. 281 sq almost exclusively from Josephus, but 

® Josephus IS quite correct in not saying confuse many details The views of Jew- 
anything about his ‘ three sects of the ish writers of the present day, Geiger 
Judeans’tillafter Jonathan’s great victory, and Grata (and also Jost), on the origin 
Ant xm. 5, 9 , although his discuasion and value of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
of the subject is devoid of any deep are wholly unhistoncal and baseless, be- 
knowledge, and consequently appears cause they are themselves nothing but 
quite abrupt and aibitrary , ef besides, Pharisees, and do not intend to be any- 
Jqs Fit cap 2, and see above, p 276 note thing else , cf Jahrhh, der Bibl W%ss viii, 
1. The remarks on the three ‘Haereses’ pp 299 sqq , ix pp 103 sqq , 238, 240. 
in Hippolytus’s PhtlosophuTnena^ ix 18- On the mentioned p 278 note 1, ef. 

20, are of no importance , they are derived Jos Co7itr Ap n 19. 
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Of the so-caUed pious, mostly, no doubt, the 

Jom this time a party of their own, which soon came to he 

Ltinguished by the name of the Sds 

enternrises are much more promment m the history ot tms 

period down to the destruction of 
Lphical maxims or their deep and novel 

first their impulse led them far less to quiet knowledge, labo 
0, toJ. aan to ^on «.d 

Sieneople. In this they were certainly m their origin true 
chU^en of their age. After every great victory achieved m 
the career of a nation there are some active mmds whose oriy 
object i, to g.»sp ito 

SX’ Their pnneipal desire™ to re^m 

a firm hold of the triumph which had just been P 

allots fruits for themselves. They well understood that even 
^the nation at large nothing but pie^ 

<n:eat deeds, keep the community together, and make it stron^, 
St under the Lpulse of ambition, and devoted more or less 
consciously to their own interests, they made piety into a soit 
and trade, in order permanently to secure their own 

^ This effort was promoted by the hagiocracy, now Im^ 
established and ftdl of vigorous aspiration, though some of the 
impulses and powers which it brought to aid it were rather 
hidden than clearly developed. In concealmg what was vitally 
and originaUy holy, and giving it no scope for influence on its 
own account, the hagiocracy tends to encourage ^d defend 
hypocrisy, and for hiding piety conveniently behmd certam 
pious words and signs and usages a sacred book of law readdy 
affords plenty of pretexts and support. Such pretexts the 
Pharisees sought for, that they might be pious and pass as 
pious among the people, without the trouble of confanually 
making fresh efforts. They found them without difaculty 
partly in the sacred book of law, which they examined and 
expounded in their own sense, partly in the impulses and ten- 
dencies whose force had been increasing through the whole of 
the third stage of Israel’s history. Prayer became, as we have 
seen,' the profoundest power of the age. When it had become 
so, its degeneracy was near in many ways ; ® but the Pharisees 
did not hesitate to display it intentionally before the people. 
In the practice of beneficence and the readiest and most liberal 

J Pp 23 sq[. 

2 Cf. Ecclus vii 14 , Judith ix 1 , Philo, toI n p 646 
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bestowal of gifts, Israel had already had in this age (like the 
Buddhists at about the same period in India) an ample training. 
No other religion taught so thoroughly as that of Israel the 
duty of doing what was acceptable to God in this respect ; ‘ 
but the Pharisees made a regular spectacle out of their good 
works. In particular, from the letter of the law they hunted 
out certain outward marks of a genuine devotee bound to the 
observance of the whole sacred law, and laid on them the 
greatest stress ; the sacred tassel on the dress,® although the 
use of this had probably been long discontinued, the fastening 
of httle rolls inscribed with words from the sacred law on the 
arm or the forehead and neck,* — ^the latter practice being de- 
rived simply from a too rigid explanation of some passages in 
the law. To this must be added their extreme strictness in 
keeping the other sacred usages, whether prescribed or volun- 
tary, in the payment of tithes of various kinds,^ in purifications 
of every description,® in fasts and so forth. 

There was another respect, also, in which the Pharisees 
proved themselves children of their age. Like the pious of 
previous days,® they sprang from a special league and fellow- 
ship,^ and could only conceive of themselves and direct their 
activities on this footing. Whoever submitted himself boldly 
and openly in society to the outward marks of a pious man in 
their sense of the terra passed, it is true, as their friend ; but 
those who belonged to the narrower school further dis- 
tinguished themselves by the performance of ceitain special 
duties, without being required at the same time to belong to 
the learned men or expounders of the law (Scribes). In or- 


^ Besides the numerous passages in 
the Old Testament, cf among the latest 
works Ecclus xxix 9-13, xl. 17. 

2 See the Alterth p 265. 

® The ■which a little later 

came to be reverenced as charms, through 
the new superstition promoted by the 
Pharisees, and were hence called 4>v\aK- 
T’fjpia, Matt xxiii 5 The Samaritans, 
on the other hand, consistently reject this 
Pharisaic explanation and custom, see 
De Sacy’s Corrcbpondance des Samantains 
de Nwplouse (Pans, 1829, and also in the 
Notices et Extr. vol. xii ), p 109 , and 
that the opponents of the Pharisees 
repudiated them, at any rate in principle, 
even in Jerusalem itself, follows from the 
words of the Mish. Sanhediin, xl 3. In 
fact, however, the compulsory use of all 
such signs was rendered possible only by 
a crude misunderstanding, not merely of 
Ex xiii 9, 16, but also of Pent vi. 8, 


XI 18 — The trivial prescriptions of the 
schools about the T&phillin, as well as the 
ntllD {doorposts) and {tassels), 

are now published in full, according to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, in three of the 
niriDDD VlK't ^’rankf 1851. 

See the AUerth p 346 note, and 
further particulars in the Mish Demdi 
* See my work on Die Dre% Wrsten Evv 
p 264. See also vii 4 sq(i , viii 5, 

from which come Sur ix 11. 

The whole description of the Pharisees 
here given, particularly in their growing 
degeneration towards the time of Christ, 
receives the most complete confirmation 
from the Ascenm Mosis (especially cap 
vii ), every touch of which disproves what 
certain writers of the present day have so 
zealously striven to establish. 

6 P 307. 

As ^ish. Demdi, ii. 3 sqq. 
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diiiary times they did not number more than a few thousand, 
even when they had become highly organised and powerful.^ 
It was only with this view that they founded a new school, 
attracted youth, and sought by their new philosophy of life to 
make themselves respected and beloved by old and young, by 
powerful and poor. In respect of the substance of their 
teachings, they proceeded wholly in accord with the great line 
of development which strict Judeanism had followed ever since 
the days of Ezra. They placed the law above everything else, 
without on that account rejecting the other records, traditions, 
and usages of religion, inherited from the past ; they approved 
of the traditional interpretation of scripture without com- 
mending the extravagance of allegory which was striving to 
prevail,® and in other respects delighted to attach themselves 
somewhat closely in every way to national and established 
practices, as well as to good moral principles, such as reverence 
for age. Of Greek philosophy and foreign literature they did 
not seek much knowledge, nor did their origin permit this, 
though they were too prudent to repudiate it altogether in this 
age.^ But they well understood that their power over the 
people depended particularly on the knowledge and application 
of the holy scripture, and some of their ablest teachers accord- 
ingly occupied themselves in establishing a special science of 
the law, with the further view also of being able to dispute 
with the Sadducees on all important subjects. Moreover, as 
they desired to secure permanently the fruits of a great popular 
victory, and wished above all that the triumph of piety might 
lift them to power, they involuntarily receded more and more 
from its original rigidity and raggedness, and, by the conse- 
quences of their position and aim, they came to abate or deny 
the claims which they had originally been obliged especially to 
confirm and maintain. In questions of more abstruse science 
they sought to take a middle course between the diametrically 
opposite views of the Sadducees and the Chasidees ; ^ — and 
asserted that some events but not all were determined by fate 
(the philosophical equivalent for God), others by chance, while 

' In the later days of Herod there were they even devoted themselves a good deal 
SIX thousand, Jos xvii. 2, 4 Jose to heathen astrology, hut in this, as in 
phus. It IS true, nowheie states that the so many other cases, they acted out of 
Pharisees distinguished themselves by regard for the philosophy of the day. In 
signs of this description* but it may be other respects Epiphanms, ffcsr xv., at- 
inferred with certainty from every other tributes to the Scribes m general what 
indication, and is even observed by belonged properly to the Pharisees; in 
IVfakrizt in Be Sacy’s Jr j jp 1 14, this he only follows the later fashion of 

on the authority of an older work. setting up exactly seven Jewish sects. 

2 Pp. 267 sqq ^ Pp 278 sq , 282, 371 sqq. 

® According to Epiphanms, 'H<sr xvi 2, 
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they assigned much scope also for the play of the htiinan wilL^ 
Towards the people, however, they fell more and more into that 
hypocrisy which is invariably produced when men attempt to 
rule by the show of piety,® and, closely allied among themselves, 
they even dared to defy the authorities when it seemed to their 
interest to do so* Flattering the people in order to govern 
them, they were ready from a similar cause to devote their 
services to individuals in power, in particular to eminent women, 
where they thought they discerned their own advantage ; ® living 
in poverty before the world, there were many, however, who by 
no means scorned its treasures and enjoyments. In them, 
therefore, the various impulses to false religion which were 
involved in the general tendency of the preceding centuries ^ at 
length developed themselves with the utmost force, and assumed 
the clearest prominence , and they, who would be the most pious, 
and appear as teachers of righteousness of every kind, not 
excepting the highest, must needs surround the true religion 
with the greatest darkness and the closest restrictions, like the 
Jesuits of modern days. No school brought to light; the deeper 
defects of the hagiocracy of Israel so clearly as that of the 
Pharisees. 

A school of this kind, in emerging out of the former pietists, 
could not long retain the name of the Chasidim^ when it assumed 
so very different a form. The name of the Chasidees, in fact, 
disappears from this time from the main current of the history, 
and with the transformation of the school appears the new 
name of the Phariseesy equivalent perhaps to separatists or 
specialistsy persons who wished to be distinguishecl above others 
for their piety, and to be regarded as of more importance or 
greater holiness.® 


1 In A7ii xiin 5, 9, Josephus plainly 
endeavours to correct Ins statements in Bell 
Jitd 11 S', 14, although in a subsequent 
passage, xviii 1, 3, he does not expiess 
himself with any gieat clearness In 
any case it is clear that het-ween the 
tvto already existing views the Pharisees 
wished to adopt a medium position, which 
seemed to involve the greatest advantages 
and the least risk. 

* Josephus, himself a Pharisee, does 
not, it IS true, bring this point forward 
it must, however, he supplied from the New 
Testament. 

® Seto the story in Jos Ant xvn 2, 4, 
where Josephus is compelled almost 
against his -will to use \ery free language 
about them 

^ Pp 192 sqq 

VOL, V. ] 


® The name * Sadducees ’ is certainly 
derived, as we have already observed, 
p 27d, from a leader of the school , but 
it by no means follows from this that the 
names of the Chasidees and Phaiisee*^, 
formed in G-reek in a similar manner, had 
a similar derivation , in fact, it would be 
difficult to find anywhere as a per-, 

sonal name As the destruction of Jeru- 
salem completely put an end to the 
Phari'^ees in their original and essential 
character, that, viz , of a political party, 
It is not surprising that in this aspect no 
mention at all is made of them in the 
Talmudic wiitmgs Only, so far as they 
entertained opinions at variance with 
those of the Sadducees and Boethusians, 
there is considerable and continuous 
reference to them under the designation 

B 
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2) Those, hoT^ever, who strove after piety, yet would not 
join the Pharisees, were now either lost in the nation at laige, 
or found themselves driven hy the shar^Dness of the contrast 
to these tyrannical hypocrites far beyond what had hitherto 
been called piety. Regarding society as worldly and incurably 
corrupt, they abandoned it altogether, and formed among them- 
selves smaller associations on a new basis. These constituted 
the body which Josephus designates that of the Essenesy^ and 
always represents as one of the three Jewish schools ; but, 
according to the primitive meaning of their name, they were 
more correctly called Essees.^ In the Aramaic country dialect, 
which had hitherto been the language of common life,^ and 
only now began to give place in literature to the new-Hebrew, 
which was by this time fully developed and was afterwards 
firmly established, this name was itself equivalent to E%ous^ 


ra-ther nev-Hebiew than Aramaic 

. tlie title is found in Eab- 

bmical language with much the same 
meaning as the old Hebrew 
V 97 j and as a scholastic designation, in 
spite' of all the differences between the 
two eases, has originally a similar mean- 
ing, and IS accordingly explained quite 
correctly in Clem Horn xi 28 by the 
term ^<pwpi<riJLepot The term in immediate 
contrast to the Pharisees is alwajs 
^-|^n Dy> common people,* Mish 

Demh, i 2, ii 2, &c Among Arabic 
writers the opinion suriivt'd that the 

name was equivalent to Abul- 

fatch’s Samaritan Chronicle in the Neues 
Hep&i t 1 pp 1 42 sqq , Makrizi in De Sacy’s 
Chreiyt Ar i pp 106, 114 This expla- 
nation is quite appropriate, though the 
word has apparently been selected not 
without reference to the party in Isl^m 
bearing the same name , it is also found 
moreover in Macc Arab [5 Mace ] xxv. 
On their opinions I shall have more to say 
invol V [Germ] 

* The first Essene oecuning in history 
makes his appearance at the time with 
which we are now concerned, Jos Ant 
xm 11, 2 

^ The spelling Essem is found also in 
Pliny, Jfhst Nai t 15 , on the other 
hand we have the Ess<si in Jos. Ant xv. 
10, 4, and elsewhere, aeeoiding to many 
KSS The original meaning and form ol 
the name may appear doubtful, as it was 
all eady obscure to somewhat latei writeis 
We can hardly suppose it to be derived 
from, a town called Esscl, on the east side 
of the Jordan (Jos Aiit xiii 15, 3, if tho 
regdmg is coirect), or *om the Wady 


Haziz (vol IV p 55 note 2), the locality 
of which would he more suitable With 
this also Abulfatch accords, Ann p 102, 
11 Philo connects the name with Hctlos 
(ii p 457, cf Eugeh Pmp Ev viii 11), 
a play of the same kind as Epiphaniiis’s 
designation of them as Jessees (£[(sr xxix 
50), in allusion to David’s father That 
they were properly called the stout, ffriBapdv 
yhos, from poD or ^ as stout 

handicraftsmen, is probably nothing but a 
later joke, which occurs in Epiphanius, 
and has found its way from the Fathers 
into Makrizi (in De Sacj’s Chrest Ar i -p 
114) If, further, the Therapeutae are, as 
IS shown below, originally the same, only 
under a Hellenist name, we might refer 
to the Eahbinical J|)3 (properly keejper, 
giiard), and suppose that the Essenes 
called themselves so as watchers, servants 
(of God), since they did not in fact profess 
to be anything more than depaTevral Qeov, 
as Philo says, ii p 457 This name, 
however, in the form ^ACavirai, is usually 
employed only for the well-known offleers 
of the synagogue, Epiphan H&r xxx 
11 That they were originally regarded 
as physicians, and that their name 

had this signification, is intrinsically pre- 
posterous and has not the support of any 
ancient writer (before Eusebius, Ecc Hist 
11 17, 3, who only describes them, how- 
ei er, as physicians of souls, and does not 
even quote the name Essees in this con- 
nection at all) 

8 Pp 180 sqq 

From the word ].i!Djk> common in 

Syrian but not in Chaldeo or Eabbinical 
Hebiew , cf my essay Uebcr die Sihyllen- 
hiiclm, p 46 This word is closely 
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and continued to be employed of tlieii’ own free choice by this 
new order of devotees, while the new literary language adopted 
in place of it the word Chasuliniy which entirely corresponded 
to it in meaning, but was good Hebrew.* Many Essees were, 
in fact, only known to the majority of the people as benevolent 
wardens of the poor and physicians of the sick, who, from their 
knowledge of the means and method of cure, specially devoted 
their lives to the aid of suffering humanity.^ Fiom earlier 
times there had not been wanting men who, under the per- 
mission and guidance of the law, had quitted society to lead a 
separate life of holiness. In the first period of the historj-, 
however, there were none but Nazirites, of whom each hved 
separately ; in the second, tlie Hechabites commenced to unite 
in larger associations;^ now, however, with the numerous 
Essees, the conscience of the nation, as it were, withdrew into 
the wilderness. Coming forth as they did from the Chasidees, 
it cannot be denied that they present the most direct develop- 
ment and logical issue of Judaism in the best way still prac- 
ticable after the days of Ezra, while sovereign power was 
beyond its reach, and before the perfection of the true religion 
was attained. Since the commencement of the great Syrian per- 
secution, the custom of retiring into the wilderness had become 
very common, and the first great Asmonean had himself set the 
example of it ; ^ and to this extent the Essees were entirely the 
product of the age. Their special characteristic, however, lay 
in the emphasis with which they demanded from themselves 
that strictness in keeping the law which had been demanded 
first by Ezra, and after him with still greater vigour by the 
Chasidees ; nor did they shrink in their own persons from 
whatever labour might be required for carrying it out in every 
department of life. lu their views about God and man, they 
constitute, like their predecessors the Chasidees, the precise 
contrast to the Sadducees. On these points it would be fruit- 
less to seek amongst them for any purely original ideas,”’ 


connected m ats root 'with the Hebrew 
and nop, so far as it propeily 
means affectionate attachTuent The 9i in 
''B<r(rnyol has found its way in somewhat 
after the Roman formation, as m Ifaga- 
rentes (cf Simon 6 TirrrjpSs in Hippoly- 
tus) ; cf vol 11 p 230 note 1. 

^ Thus Ren-Gronon, iv 6, 7 (pp. 274, 
278), and elsewhere, always calls them 

DH'^Dn* and the in Macc 

Arab \5 Mace ] cap 25, has certainly 
arisen out of this simply by a cleiical 

B B 


error , this is decisive, although this late 
work often replaces unknown names with 
known ones, and helps itself out with mere 
conjectures The change of into 

IS of exactly the same character, 
p 369 note 6 

® Jos Bell Jud 11 8, 6 
^ See the Alterth pp 97 sqq. 

4 P 309 

® Yet, according to Jos BeU Jted u. 
8, 6 sq , they were bound to preserve their 
ancient sacred books, especially those on 
the health of the fe(^ul and the body, and 

2 
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alth-OTigli at the time of their origin and primitive influence 
they had their own characteristic writers, whose works natnraJly 
acquired at a later day a higher and even a sacred authority 
among them.’* The novelty in their constitution and aim simply 
consists in the most assiduous and strict application of the 
requirements of the law, as it had been understood and ex- 
pounded since the days of Ezra. But this they found to be 
impossible in society at large, especially in the way in which it 
was then nnder the direction of the Pharisees. They therefore 
preferred assembling themselves in communities in the wilder- 
ness ; and the extraordinary tension and hold activity of mind 
which had been kindled by the Maccahean age aided them to 
overcome all the diflScnlties of their task. They retired chiefly 
into the desolate solitudes on the north-west^ side of the Dead 
Sea;^ Josephus estimated their number in his own day at more 
than four thousand.^ They were also gradually to be found 
scattered through the towns j individual members and travellers 
■were recognised by certain signs, and as far as possible their 
intercourse was limited to them own society. They concerned 
themselves less and less about literary fame, so that we should 
possess little certain knowledge of them hut for ■the fact that 
they flourishecl in that later period the details of which have been 
transmitted to us with so much more completeness.* Even to 
the better heathens the strictness with which they grasped the 
moral principle of life and made it an inviolable law for them- 
selves, seemed worthy of no little admiration ; nor was there 
any class of Judeans which won such general respect among 
the heathen in later times as the Essees.* 


those on ‘the names of the angels’ (that 
IS, their significance and poivers) They 
certainly had therefore specially sacred 
hooks of their own 

* In my essay, JJeheir das JSuch HenoJch, 
pp 47, 56, I have shown that only its 
latest portions breathe an Essaic spirit, 
but the whole book might easily become 
saeied to them On the Wisdom of Solo- 
9710JI, see below 

^ Pliny, JSist Nat v 15 

« Ant xviii 1,5, Philo gives the same 
number, li p 457. 

* Next to Josephus, Philo describes 
them with the greatest detail (cursorily 
in his work Quod hber szt qmsqms uirtuti 
studet, vol 11 pp 457-459, and m a 
fragment of his defence of the Judeans, 
quoted by Eu&ebius, Prosp, Wv vui 10 sq ) 
Philo, although a very oratorical narra- 
tor, agrees, in all the mam points with 
Jooephus. Many of Jo&pphns's statements 
are sulisf^quently repeated by Poiphyry, 


De Absiinmt iv 11-14 , but it is incor- 
rect to suppose that Eusebius, who repro- 
duces Porphyry’s words (JPrap Ev ix 3) 
as though he were the original souice, 
referred to the Essees the description of 
the bloody sacrifices of the Judeans, 
which he had himself previously quoted 
(ii 26) fiom the same work of Porphyry 
Pinally, Epiphanms calls them Ossenos 
or Ossees, H(sr six 30, I, 63, 1, but 
also Jessees, xxix 1, 5 He knew of no 
heresy among them, however, and there- 
foie only dilates on their later issue, 
saying nothing about the Essees them- 
selves The Essenes, who, according to 
Epiphanms, JHoBr x 12, belonged to the 
Samaritans, are quite diiferent In the 
celebration of the feasts they wished to 
make themselves out, however, to be the 
genuine Samaritans, so that the name 
probablyhad oiiginally the same significa- 
tion in their case also 
^ Pliny, Htst JSat, v 15 ; Solinus, 
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Each member was to dedicate his whole life solely to the 
service of God, of the law, and of the lawgiver Moses (to whom, 
as to his work, almost divine honours now came to be paid for 
the first time). In a strict sense, therefore,, he was not to 
retain or enjoy anything for himself personally. All passions, 
desires, and sensual enjoyments, were to be shunned ; even 
marriage defiled — only a few approved of it, but they sought 
at the same time to preserve it at the utmost height of purity.^ 
The ancient Nazirites had forbidden wine and all its connected 
delights ; the Essees. avoided the use even of meat and oil- 
The possession of property was only allowed so far as it was in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of life^ and it was to be common 
to all; and in the same way all shared the same labours and 
the same meals, and wore, as far as possible^ the same style of 
dress. Regular work, and united holy song, zealous edifica- 
tion from the holy scriptures, and the strictest observance of 
the sabbath,^ constituted their regular occupations. Like 
priests, they were to be robed in white ; ^ and that they might 
readily recognise each other, they wore a peculiar kind of 
girdle. The proper food was first to be consecrated by the 
prayer of an elder acting as priest, and no other was to be 
tasted. Although the Essee, according to these prescriptions, 
was to resemble a priest in purity and sanctity, yet, as the 
holy scripture enjoined, gifts were regularly offered for the 
temple, but no sacrifices involving the shedding of blood were 
performed, as the use of flesh was altogether forbidden,^ and 
constant personal purification and consecration, accompanied 
with frequent washing, was regarded as sufficient. Strict 
obedience was exacted towards the superintendents^ whom they 
elected themselves, and all slavery was expressly excluded. 
Thus all the members * were closely bound together, but the 
individual was left free to act wherever there were poor to he 
helped, sick to he healed, or sympathy to be shown in any way. 
Hence it was by no means rare for one or another to appear in 
the midst of the people, and, now that the old prophets were 
no more, they were often regarded as grave censurers of the 

Tolyhv^t cap 44, Philo, ii p 459, and dently been a labour of love, is merely 
the citation in Enseh viii. 11, supplemented by a few additional traits 

ad fin Even the Samaritans wished to in Ant xiii. 6, 9, xviii 1, 5 It is 
be good fiiends of thejr Ohasidee neigh- cularly worthy of note how wgjdly they 
hours , see Abulfateh in the Neues Be- avoided all hu&iness such as that oi a 
perionum /ir JBibl u Morgenl Ut&tatm-, merchant or broker, m direct contrast to 
Jena, 1790, i pp 142 sqq the tendency which had now become do- 

» Jos Bell Jud. n 8, 13 minant among Judeans, Philo, n p 457, 

2 Ibid 11, 8, 9 The detailed descrip- ® According to the p 318, 

tion in BelL Jud ii 8, which has evi- ^ According to Porphyry 
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vanities of the worlds or as skilled in the arts of magic and 
prediction.^ As was to be expected from their ardour, and 
Irom the strictness with which their life was fixed on every- 
thing divine, they conceived of the connection between God 
and man and the mutual co-operation of the two in an ex- 
tremely vivid form. That free outlook, which had now long 
been thrown open,® into all the spaces and stages of the king- 
dom of the supernatural, and into all the ranks and orders of 
the angels, they followed up with ardour, and probably held 
some secret doctrines about them ; ® but details on this subject 
are now beyond our reach. The habit of letting the thoughts 
brood and wander among purely celestial regions became, it is 
true, a more and more general characteristic of the pious of this 
later period, since, on the one hand, the lofty images of the 
writings of the ancient men of God hovered before the mind 
with more and more impoit}ance and unique power, while, on 
the other, the public life of the nation was growing more and 
more overcast and weak, and only the Sadducees, with their 
ultra- cool temperament, held aloof from it altogether ; but it 
was the Essees who pursued it the furthest. They read no 
books except those which were sacred, but in their perusal they 
felt themselves all the more strongly impelled by their glowing 
thoughts, so rigidly fixed upon holiness alone, to a process of 
spiritual allegory; and in this predilection also they went much 
farther than any others.^ 

Many of the external features of their community, their 
division into three successive stages with a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between them, their admission and strict examination 
of disciples under a vow of silence, their solemn oath on their 
reception into the last stage, accompanied by the demand that 
they should henceforth abstain from oaths of every kind, might 
seem to have been imitated from the Pythagorean societies.® 


* Sncjfi as tlie Judas mentioned m Jos 
Ani xiii 11,2, Maiiahenji, xv, 10, 
4 , Simon, xiii. 13,3 

- P 183 hq 

2 Accoidiug w the nociae in Josephus, 
JSelL Jud, 11 . 8, 7, of the duty of disciples 
religiously to heap the uamos of tjhjB 
angels 

^ Philo, a p 4i58 , cf a similar tend- 
ency ^mong the Therapeutse, pp 475, 
483. Hence Eusehius, Ev Tin 10, 
divides all Jsideans intoojtdinaay Judeans 
who do not employ allegory, and subtler, 
1 e. allegonsts , and the majority of the 
Pharisees did not at any rate cariyr 
allegory so fai as the Essees 

Josephus himself suggests this com- 


parison, A9it XT 10, 4, although in 
other respects his comparisons of the 
Judean sects with the Gieeh philosophical 
sehook are far from appropriate In 
general, however, it may he said that all 
these modes of life existed in Asia and 
in Egypt from a much earlier date , and 
saj this time a disposition to such forms of 
new culture hy retirement and association 
m solitude had long been spreading 
through, the whole ancient world, fiom 
Buddhist India to Oyrene, on Asoka's 
efforts in India, cf the Jou7 7i of the As 
Bog XX 1, pp 102 sq (London, 1882) In 
spite of this, however, the Essean move- 
ment was developed with a character 
entirely its own, as was m fact inevitable, 
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But these details were accidental and unimportant compared 
with, the essential object of their endeavours. At all events, 
the Essees were the noblest and most memorable development 
which the ancient religion ever produced without attempting 
to pass beyond itself ; and they maintained their position, vnth 
their honoured characteristics, until the destruction of Jeru- 
salem.^ Every great movement creates an entirely new order 
of men, who seize more firmly, and pursue with more con- 
sistency, the truly great and eternal elements which lie hid 
within it. In this way, out of the Maccabees there had now 
arisen in the Essees a new society, which clung most loyally to 
the noblest aim of the earlier movement, but was at the same 
time destined in its development to reveal the twofold truth, 
first, that there was no longer sufficient scope within the exist- 
ing limits of the community for this supreme object, and, 
secondly, that the only possible way in which the movement 
founded by Ezra could be carried out to its legitimate issue in 
combination with the prophetic truths of the Old Testament 
must at the same time inevitably bring most clearly to light all 
its obscure, exaggerated, and untenable characteristics. For, 
in general, such separations as those first carried into effect on 
a great scale by the Essees, and subsequently by the monastic 
system, are only violent means by which the more earnest mind 
seeks to save itself when it finds no place any longer in society 
at large. Hence, even though they be animated by the best 
intentions, they cannot be in any way permanent or productive 
of absolute good ; they in fact become injurious, because they 
withdraw from society its best energies without any correspond- 
ing compensation. Individually, the Essean movement, in its 
attempt for the first time to carry out consistently the pro- 
phetic truths of the Old Testament, passed as decidedly beyond 
it, as on the side of Ezra it sank deeply below it, and made 
itself the slave of the letter. 

About the time, however, when the Essees were organising 
themselves in Palestine, the Hellenistic Judeans, and particularly 
those resident in Egypt, were also in possession of a very cha- 
racteristic culture. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
system of the Essees found plenty of imitators in Egypt, but 
at the same time also underwent some modifications. Desig- 
nated at once by the Greek name TherapeutcBy they are only 
known to us through the highly enthusiastic description of 

considering the history of Israel Even cabee himself (p 309) remained nnraamed 
the avoidance of mairiage, ■wliieh might till towards the close of his life, 2 JVLdCC. 
seem the most snrpii sing, was no longer so xjv 2.5 

rare ill these later days, the fii«>t Hac- ^ Josephus, 6 Jua xi 8, 10. 
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PLilof^ but it rests ■anmistaiablyopon a historical basis. In 
this they are represented as simply a more elaborate kind of 
Bssees;, the differences between them being such as distin- 
guished the richer and more refined life of Egypt from the 
simpler life of Palestine. The essential features of the Bssees 
reappear among them. They lived and worked together in 
desert places, they attached themselves closely to the holy 
scrip tures^ they practised allegorical interpretation. But the 
custom of common work is freely refined into purely spiritual 
exercises together in the true fear of God and reverence for the 
great lawgiver (Moses) in the calm of contemplation. Only 
those, it seems, lived congregated together who could devote 
themselves exclusively to spiritual interests, for those who 
entered into these well-arranged institutions found adequate 
endowments for their support, so that, if necessary, they made 
over their earthly wealth to their relations. The spiritual 
service was consequently also far more highly organised* 
Smaller societies gathered round small sanctuaries or houses 
of prayer. On the sabbaths, however, they united for more 
extensive exercises ; and on the day after every seventh sabbath 
a great and solemn festival was celebrated, when the most 
earnest and energetic divine exercises were performed, accom- 
panied by song and dance, lasting to the morning of the 
following day. At this those who lived at greater distances 
were also present. This was the manner of their life in Egypt, 
and they were to some extent scattered through other countries 
also. The principal place, however, at which they were esta- 
blished, was in the desert on the shore of Lake Mareotis, west of 
Alexandria, Severe physical labour being given up, and the 
whole system being refined, women also were received into the 
order, modestly standing at the meetings by the side of the 
rows of men.2 Together with tlie explanation of the sacred 
books and edification out of them, prayer and fastmg constituted 
iheii’ daily occupation, bread, salt, and hyssop being the food 


' In his work, De P'tia ContemplaUva^ 
11 pp 470-486 How Eusebius managed 
to find the primitue Ohiistians in this 
description of Philo's, and consequently 
transferred the narrative into his ElO 
Mist, 11 17, is explained in vol. vii p 
187 [Gherman] — In denying the genuine- 
ness of the Philomc writings, and ignoring 
everything truly Essean, a modern Jew- 
only shows himself incapable of correctly 
appi eciating eithei the Christian or the 
Jevi&h elements of tliose times The 
grave and in ext usable obscuiation of this 


subject which the Tubingen school has 
attempted to reintroduce has been already 
discussed, Jahrhb. dei Bibl Wtss vni 
pp 210, 230 (ix p 238) 

* There could be no lack of sanctions 
from the scripture for the admission of 
godly women, i e maidens and those who 
lived as maidens, and also for their 
partnership with men in sacred dance 
According to Philo, ii p 485, they 
appealed for their authority for the latter 
to Ex XV. 20 sqq 
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adopted RS Jtnost suitable. Moreover, active spiritual exercises 
of all descriptions readily gave rise to new sacred songs and 
poetic creations of varied but cliaracteristic nature. Such, are 
the leading outlines of the charming picture sketched by Philo ; 
but there is every reason to believe that we still possess in the 
Greek book of Wisdom (which will be described more fully 
by-and-by), not merely one of the earliest but one of the 
noblest fruits of this spiritual movement, from which we may 
see with ample clearness the most glorious achievements of 
which it was capable. At any rate, this book may have been 
one of those to which the Therapeutse appealed m Philo’s time 
as the works of their founders.^ 

But if on one side of their endeavours the Essees passed 


beyond the previous limits of religion, we are enabled to 
understand correctly how in the extraordinary earnestness of 
their life they almost, so to speak, sought new gods, and, 
wherever they imagined that they found them, embraced them 
with fervour. This affords us the explanation of their extra- 
ordinary reverence for the lawgiver, i.e. Moses. In this they 
coincided involuntarily, and certainly from quite another 
quarter,^ with the Samaritans. They were entirely distinguished 
from the latter, however, as they were from ordinary Judeans, 
by the fervour with which in their prayers at dawn they 
looked towards the rising sun, and (as though they had no need, 
like the common Judeans,^ to sanctify Jerusalem), when they 
prayed, turned in the direction of the sun.^^ This could not be 
any Zarathustrian adoration of fire or of the sun ; it was the 
eager search, the obscure yearning, for a new God of tbe true 
religion who was still unknown to them. 

3) While, therefore, with the Essees many of the noblest men 
retired into the wilderness, the Pharisees could with the less 
restraint indulge their ambition ; wherever it lay in their power 
they as it were excommunicated such eccentric persons and 
violently persecuted those whom they presumed to have become 
disloyal to them.^ Their one-sided proceedings, however, as 
soon as they were really in power, called up again into con- 
sequence the old party of the free-minded,® who had been 


' Philo, 11 P 475, 

2 P 28i. 

3 P 23 

^ Of the desciiptionfe in Josephus, 

JibA 11 . 8, 5 , and Philo, ii. pp 475, 485, 
with the expression in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, xvi 28, which gives the best 
explanation of the custom, and the repre- 
sentation in the book of Enoch, Ixxxni 
11, ed Dillm. Hence, according to the 


indication in Bell. Jud. ii 8, 9, they ex- 
plained the law contained in Dent xxiii 
13-15 [12-14] (see the Alterth p 182) by 
the duty of not defiling, as it were, the 
rays of the sun — How great a mistake 
Epiphanius made (Scbt liii 2) about the 
meaning of the name of the Sampsees will 
appear subsequently. 

* Book of Enoch, xev 4. 

« Pp 274 sqq. 
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vanquished and dispersed by the Maccabean movement. They 
might notj indeed, be able now to speak or act so effectively 
as in former times. They might be obliged to use great caution 
and to abandon all attempts to encounter many things which 
had by this time become too mischievous. But they did nob 
share the presumptions and passions, the errors and insincerities 
of the Pharisees. Maintaining the utmost coolness, they applied 
themselves to a very stringent method of proof and strict 
administration of justice,^ and in their general attitude har- 
monised rather with the views of the powerful and wealthy 
persons in the state. Accordingly, they soon reappear un- 
expectedly but quite in their right place on the great stage, 
and in their new transformation assume now for the first time, 
after an honoured leader of former days, the name of Sadducees.® 
But the dissension between these two schools, each struggling 
for the mastery, became incapable of any settlement, for the 
continued existence of eithei depended solely on the obstinate 
perversity of the other, and neither had sufficient earnestness 
or courage to strive after true and perfect religion. This ir- 
remediable disiuption of the state, already abandoned by the 
better energies of the Essees, inevitably became one of the most 
powerful causes of its complete overthrow. It was chiefly 
through inner disunion that the Davidic kingdom also had 
fallen. But in that case, one party, in spite of individual 
errors, was still guarded with superior force by an impulse after 
true religion, ^ow, however, each of the dominant schools, 
while in complete antagonism to the other, was equally remote 
from the true religion, and neither could conceive how it could 
approach any nearer to it. 

2 . The End of the Rule of John, 

The general life of a nation, however, never evaporates into 
mere scholastic notions and endeavours, especially in a commu- 
nity which possessed so elevated a past and had attained to so 
many imperishable and active truths as Israel. The tranquil 
Essee might pursue with zeal his daily task, the Pharisee and 
Sadducee might fill the land with noise; but these different 
parties were simply pursuing special aims, and did not exhaust 

^ Matt xsiii 24 &<jq , Josephus, Ant ducees and Boethusians, both names, it is 
XX. 9, 1. true, frequently appear , but no clear dis- 

® It IS possible that it was at this period tinction can he made out between them 
that Boethus (p 27o) gave to the older Nothing, however, is so absurd as to 
Sadducean doctrine many of its subtler imagine that from first to last neither of 
developments. In the Talmudic writings, them formed a school 
^ihich have nothing but iidicule for Sad- 
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the whole of Israel. The one-sidedness of each kept them so far 
apart from one another that they had scarcely a single point in 
common on which they could co-operate^ and the state simply 
continued to exist in spite of them^ on foundations which lay 
far below them. Moreover, after these three great schools 
had once established themselves, and had ensnared persons in 
their tenacious toils, the individual was often better or perhaps 
worse than his school. Yet we cannot but perceive that the 
most different impulses and ideas, which were still involved in 
much obscurity and imperfection since the revival of the com- 
munity, had now attained in these three parties a firm position 
and a distinctly stamped vitality. The separate elements for 
the creation of these three parties had long existed, but in a 
scattered and feeble condition. The scepticism of the Sadducee, 
the circumspection and reserve of the Pharisee, and the desire 
for morose retirement of the Essee, were all contained in the 
germ in Koheleth;^ but the materials, which were there held 
together by a higher conception and reduced to unity, have here 
fallen asunder. The Pharisee desires the bagiocracy as an in- 
strument of personal power ; the Essee limits it to his solitude 
and his own spirit; the Sadducee has no share in it, and enter- 
tains many doubts about it, but does not venture to repudiate 
it. Only in one respect do all three parties resemble one 
another ; neither is content with mere learning or eminence, 
each endeavours to carry out its ideas in every department of 
life. One definite advantage consequently connected itself with 
their organisation. They hastened and they rendered more 
ceitain the approach of the time when it must be decided 
whether or not the hagiocracy, the supreme law of the com- 
munity, which was understood and applied differently by each 
party, and yet rejected by none, could really hold its ground and 
make further progress as the fundamental idea of this stage of 
the history. 

Nothing, however, could at this crisis prove more dangerous 
or fatal than the fact that the very party which regarded itself 
as the sole support of the hagiocracy, and which, without 
intending to produce anything new, had issued from the direct 
course of its development, seized every tolerable means for 
carrying out its aims through the agency of the whole nation. 
That the two great parties now struggling for supremacy were 
irreconcilably at variance, because neither of them recognised 
or honestly strove for the only possible way of bringing about 
the true perfection of all things in Israel, has been by this time 

* Pp 194 sqq 
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amply proved. In sucIl a situation, the one or the other is always 
exposed to the temptation to grasp at every expedient which 
may present itself as practicable for attaining and seeming the 
sole sovereignty. It was only the party of the Pharisees, how- 
ever, which felt itself impelled by a sort of unavoidable destiny 
to try every means of this description, and did, in fact, 
throughout the period which yet remained, have recourse to 
more and more severe and reckless expedients in proportion as 
its first efforts were successively blunted. During the long and 
victorious rule of John, which, in spite of the various conflicts 
in which it was involved abroad, was nevertheless on the whole 
so peaceful and prosperous, the Pharisees contrived a way of 
securing general and permanent recognition for their own 
supremacy which could not have been more judiciously devised 
or for a while have proved more effective. Por a considerable 
time the practice had been established of introducing new 
national feasts. The feast of Purim had been established, ^ it 
had spread further and further^ and won everywhere more and 
more favour, wherever any Judeans resided. In Jerusalem it- 
self, at an earlier date,^ the observance of a regular feast of the 
temple had become customary. Por this tendency the great 
Maccabean victories afforded peculiar opportunities. The 
origin of the feast of the consecration of the temple has been 
already described,^ and another great festival of victory was 
readily blended, as we have seen,® with that of Purim. The 
freedom of the Greek age, and the seasons of joy which from 
time to time fell to the lot of the people amid all their calami- 
ties, afforded many occasions for national feasts of this kind, 
which were gladly repeated every year, and the Hellenists also, 
as we have seen,® organised festivals of their own. In this 
direction, also, a powerful tendency was at work to bring about 
an entirely new era. It cannot, however, he denied that the 
fixed cycle of the genuine old Mosaic feasts suffered in many 
ways through the intrusion of these new popular festivals. 
The new ones could not, it is true, be put entirely on a level 
with those ordained in the holy scriptures, although on the 
part of the feasts of Purim and the consecration of the temple 
an effort was gradually made by certain priestly usages to 
establish a very close connection with them; ^ and if the ancient 


* Pp 281 sqq 
® P 358 

3 P 166 

* Pp. 311 sq. 

* P 321 
® P 358 


The details regarding the feast of 
Purim may be learned from the Mish , 
Megtlldh. The actual celebration of the 
other feast may be seen also from J ohn 
X 22, but the descuption of its origin 
contained m the Gemara to Mish, Bhab- 
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festivals liad been kept up with, sufficient freshness of feeling 
there would have been no need to establish new ones, or at any 
rate after a few years they would have been discontinued* 
But the age relished the excitement of these new feasts and 
their annual repetition, and it was therefore resolved on the 
part of the Pharisees to employ them as a new and excellent 
instrument for increasing their own power and glory. It was 
laid down as a principle that every good Judean must join with 
special zeal in these national commemorations of victory. Their 
number was easily augmented by others, the purpose of which 
was, even more openly than in the case of the feast of the con- 
secration of the temple,^ to perpetuate the reiterated triumphs 
of party only, and thus the attempt was made to elevate mere 
party conquests, even in questions of purely scholastic signifi- 
cance, to the rank of permanent national festivals. It is in 
fact probable that the Pharisees, if not under Simon,® at any 
rate during the government of John, drew up a short list or 
calendar (as it might be called) of public festivities, during 
which no good Judean might fast or even so much as mourn 
for the dead. Such a list, with some later additions, has come 
down to us under the unsuitable name of Megillaih Ta^anith,^ 
It was originally exceedingly short, and contained nothing but 
the most indispensable directions. It was, moreover, written 
in the popular Aramaic dialect, that it might be intelligible to 
everyone. Several centuries after the second destruction of 
Jerusalem a detailed explanation of the historical circumstances 
to which it referred was appended to it in new-Hebrew, in an 
age which retained only the most untrustworthy traditions of 
the origin of these days of festivity. To this larger work, how- 


bathj fol 215 sq , is utterly unhistoncal , 
ef p 312 Thougli it was to be an eight 
days’ festival it becsame a mere sequel to 
the ancient festival of autumn {Alterth, 
p 404), just as the P^rim was a cele- 
bration preparatory foi the Passover, 
p 232 

1 P 312 

2 P 336 note 1. 

2 This has been edited, with a Latin 
explanation of much length but little use, 
by Job. Meyer, Am&terd ,1724 The title 
of the wort should be ‘List of the Festi- 
vals,’ but a late anonymous elucidator 
designated it * Book of Fasts,’ because he 
appended to it of his own accord a list of 
the numerous fast days to which the 
Babhis in the Middle Ages had given the 
force of law, besides, in the Mish, 
TcCmiith, iv 4 sqq, an enumeration of 
the festii al clays wms really begun The 


author of the little festival book is de- 
scribed by the mediseval interpreter at 
the close of his work as the school 

of Eleazar, son of Haninah, son 
of Hezekiah, son of Garon This very uncer- 
tain expression is to some extent appro- 
priate, for the work conld not have been 
completed in its ultimate form till the time 
of the Eoman wars, for some of its festivals 
are actually derived from them But even 
this late and unhistoncal inteipreter, who 
probably did not write till the time of 
Isldm, has still an obscure feeling that 
the book first arose in the Asmonean- 
Greek age, and looks there for an expla- 
nation of everything which he could not 
explain from the Old Testament A 
closer consideration, however, of the sepa- 
rate days of the calendar must be de- 
ferred to vol ni [Geiman]. 
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ever, we are at any rate indebted for preserving to us the 
calendar, which supplies us with clear evidence of the means 
by which the Pharisees attempted to confirm and increase their 
power in the nation. 

After the great Asmonean victories, therefore, we observe 
the government in its most important aspects committed 
entirely into the hands of the Pharisees. John Hyrcanus, who 
grew up while they were organising themselves and acquiring 
their power, was himself their disciple and was greatly beloved 
by them. In the outward circumstances of life, it is true, he 
was evidently somewhat inclined to the usages and fancies 
prevailing among Greek princes. Polio wing the fashion which 
had become general since the days of Alexander, he built a 
strong castle called Hfyrcanium (or Hyrcania), after his own 
name, probably m the north-east, beyond the Jordan.^ Further 
south he erected a second castle, Maebserus, the name of which 
often occurs in later days.® In like manner, his son Alexander 
Janmeus built an Alexandreum north-east of Jerusalem,® and 
another Asmonean prince, probably later still, consti noted the 
very strong fortress of Masada, on the south-west of the Dead 
Sea, which played so important a pait in subsequent history ^ 
John also certainly added to the castle of Baris in Jerusalem.® 
The Pharisees, however, assuredly did not find fault with him 
for this princely inclination, for m gratifying it he was at the 
same time promoting the security of his treasures and his 
country; and to surround Judea with a girdle of fortresses 
could not appear anything but a wise precaution against 
enemies on every hand. On one occasion, however, at a ban- 
quet to which he had invited a large number of them, in the 
course of conversation he jokingly inquired of these severe 
judges of morality whether they had any failure of righteousness 
to find fault with in him, as he would gladly amend it. Upon 
this one of them named Eleazar hastily objected that he should 
content himself with sovereign power and lay down the high- 
priesthood, as his mother in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes 

^ Jos Jolt Xlii 16, 3, XIV 5, 4, xv supposed that this is the modern Istiina, 
10, 4, xvu. 7, 1 , JBdl Jvd u 8, 2, 5, on the northern bonndaiy of Judea (Rit- 
S3, 7. It must be confessed that the ter’s Erdkunde, xv 452 sqq ), but this is 
position of Hyreanzum, and the question so far somewhat uncertain 
whether it was John Hyrcanus who limit * The name of this fortress does not 
It, are alike uncertain occur before the time of the last Asmo- 

2 Jos Sell Jud via 6, 5 , Jnt xiii 16, neans, and first appears in Jos Jni xiv» 
S , XIV 5, 2 , 6, 1 , xvni 5, 1, &c , Plm 11,7 In Bdl Jud vii 8, 3, however, its 

V 16 Of vol. V p 194, and first construction is leferred to Jonathan , 
vol VI ([Gf'erinan^. it is not clear whether John or Jannseus is 

3 Jos Ant xni 16, 3, and still more intended See fui therm vol vi [Greiman] 
expressly, xiv 3, 4 , 5, 2, 4. It has been « Jos Ant xviii. 1, 3 
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had been a slave. This impudent scribe, who was probably only 
veiy young, actually wished, therefore, to give a retrospective 
efficacy to a literal application of the prescriptions of the law 
about the wife of the high-priest.^ Unfortunately, however, 
the story had its origin in a misrepresentation very easily ex- 
plained. Upon this the Sadducee Jonathan exclaimed that that 
was no doubt the opinion of all the Pharisees ; let the prince 
only ask them what they considered the proper punishment. 
They did not propose to punish the insolent slander of their 
companion with anything more severe than stripes and im- 
prisonment, although the law regulating the privileges of the 
king had once imposed the penalty of death on such an offence 
as high treason ; and this (relates Josephus) was the immediate 
cause which led John and his sons to withdraw from the party 
of the Pharisees. What a great change was thus introduced 
into the entire administration of the kingdom it is not difScult 
to estimate. It was a change not merely in the men at the 
head of affairs, and in a few fundamental principles, but also in 
the customs and usages of life, for the Sadducees rejected all 
the practices approved and introduced by the Pharisees which 
they did not expressly find in the law, and which they con- 
sidered to have arisen from mere ^ tradition.^ 

Let us now finally fix our attention on the immediate sup- 
port of the existing situation, the Asmonean house. For the 
moment nothing seemed to possess more strength or promise a 
longer duration. It was because they had devoted such intense 
labour and had been proved in the severest crisis, that the 
Asmoneans, like David of old, had attained supreme power, 
which came to them unsought and yet, by the inevitable neces- 
sity of circumstances, backed by the acclamation and most 
earnest co-operation of the people. They had not the remotest 
hostility to the hagiocracy, and in accordance with its spirit 
they were first of all high-priests and then princes. They had 
now at last no longer to contest the claims of any other house, 
for Onias ® had already emigrated to Egypt, and was there per- 
fectly contented. Their position as rulers, therefore, was if 
possible more prosperous and full of brighter promise for a long 
future than David’s had ever been ; and in John, with his five 
blooming sons, it seemed that the perpetuity of their house was 
secured. But as the elevation under the Maccabees had brought 
with it no complete new birth of the spirit, and for a long while 

' See tlie Alierth p 332 The same nseus , Jos Ani xni 13, 5 
reproach vras brought up again from the - Pp 355 sqq. 
same qnaiter .ig.nnst Alexander Jan- 
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the age produced nothing better than the Essees, the traces of 
their noblest efforts were soon obliterated from the rising 
generation. The sons of John had only seen the power and 
prosperity of their father, and the practices of the dominant 
schools could not have any good effect upon them. This rei^ 
dered them again all the more accessible to the evil spirit which, 
had for centuries been corrupting the Greek prmces of those 
countries, nor can anything reveal the deep and rapid decline 
which lay concealed beneath the brilliant surface of the age 
more clearly than the swift and terrible fall of this ruhng house, 
which had arisen with every sign of prosperity.' 

The position of John himself was, it is true, too firm. Even 
the hostility of the Pharisees after he had quitted their party 
could not injure him, and as he advanced in age he was re- 
garded by the people more and more as a saint and a prophet. 
He was the object of envy for his rare and threefold good 
fortune in possessing the high-priesthood, the supreme power, 
and the gift of prophecy. The idea of makmg himself king, 
on the other hand, was never seriously entertained by him, tor 
it was not compatible either with the conception of the origmal 
theocracy in Israel, of which the hagiocracy was but the repro- 
duction, or with the Messianic hopes which had now been 
awakened to new life. This was certainly also the view of all 
the better minds of the age, and John was in no respect dis- 
loyal to it. The case was somewhat different with prophecj’. 
In the eyes of the people the high-priesthood naturally appeared 
to possess somewhat of the prophetic character, and it is easy 
to understand how this should be gradually attributed to John. 
Accordingly, it was related that when his two sons were in the 
field against Antiochus Cyzicenus,^ he heard a prophetic voice, 
as he was sacrificing in the temple, announce their victory, and 
proclaimed the tidings to the listening people ® And, it was 
said,® he further anticipated that both his sons, when in power, 
would be overtaken by misfortune.’' 


' Of tlie survey given l)y Tacitus, 
Hist V. 8, which, being taken from the 
close of the period, is by no means too 
dazzling The age of John and his im- 
mediate successors is also tieated by 
Justin, HiM xxxvi 1, 3 
2 Pp 301 sijq 
» See the Alterth p 334 

4 P 353 

5 Jos Jm. xm 10, 3 
* Ibid xui 10, 7. 

^ Josephus, Bell M i 2, 8, assigns 
him thirty-thiee years , in Ant xiii 10, 
7, however, thirty-one, and m Ant xx. 10, 


3, only thirty years of power , the Chron* 
Pasck (see above, p 124«oz‘^l) reduces this 
number to twenty-seven, and Eusebius, in 
the Chronicle, to twenty-six A correct 
estimate of these various statements 
must be based on a general chronology of 
the period — The Oldm Habba, cap 

XXX does not name the individual As- 
monean and Herodean princes, but it 
ascribes to the former and to the latter a 
total of one hundred and three years each 
The 8ed&r OldmZvMa assigns thiity-seven 
years to John but for these questions 
these books aie almost devoid of value 
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C, THE END OP THE ASMONEANS AND THE HBRODEANS, 

I. The Sons op John HTEOANtrs, Kinos Aeistobulus !• and 
Jann^Ds Alexander ; Alexandra ; b.o. 106-70. 

As, in the fluctuations of the dance, the strain of the lute 
reaches its highest note, and its descent through the whole 
scale may then be divined beforehand, so is it in the graver 
dance of human destiny. The triumph of the Maccabees was 
followed by a decline, of precisely such a character that the 
greater the reliance which was placed on either of the three 
parties which were erroneously looked to for support, the more 
swiftly was its feebleness evinced. 

1 . The first symptom was the corruption of the ruling 
house, which was already gross enough. With dim prevision 
of the unfitness of his five sons, John had nominated his wife to 
the supreme power ; for in those days, both in Egypt and Syria, 
queens often governed better than kings. Only a man, how- 
ever, could fill the of3.oe of high-priest ; his eldest son, therefore, 
Aristobulus,' took the high-priesthood. Scarcely, however, 
was he installed when he imitated the Greeks, of whose 
manners he was so fond,^ and was the first of his house to 
assume the title of king.^ He threw his mother into prison, 
and caused her to be starved to death ; he also imprisoned his 
three youngest brothers, and only left his old companion in 
arms, Antigonus, at liberty. In other respects he was not 
destitute either of deeper feeling or courage. By a successful 
campaign in the north-east he so completely vanquished the 
unruly Itureans, that they resolved to adopt circumcision. 
Like the Nabateans already mentioned,^ these Itureans were a 
very old Arab tribe. When the Syrian kingdom fell into irre- 
parable ruin and ultimately broke up in a hundred pieces, each 
of which aimed at becoming independent, the Itureans rose 
once more with energy, and in the north-east and north of 
Palestine they occupied numerous heights and caves, and 
succeeded in spreading from this quarter in the same way as 
their kinsmen the Nabateans had formerly advanced from the 
south-east. From this time, in fact, they formed a small 
kingdom, whose princes maintained their position through every 
vicissitude for almost two centuries, as the Asmoneans did not 

' His redl name was Judas , Jos Ant ® According to Strabo, Geo^r xvi 2, 
XX. 10, 3. 40, It TV as his successor who first adopted 

2 He was fond of calling himself Phil- it, but this statement is certainly not so 
hell^n, Jos. Aoit xiii. 11, 3. correct * Pp 351 sqq 
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permanently subdue them.^ Their kingdom did not, however, 
reach the same vigour as that of the ITabateans, as they never 
rose to the height of the Nabatean culture. On the contrary, m 
them was specially developed the savage element of the northern 
Arab tribes of that age. They were in great request as archers, 
and readily served in foreign armies.'^— The comse of 
bulus, however, was destined to be very brief. In the year 106, 
as the feast of tabernacles was approaching, he lay Hi at 
Jerusalem, when he was induced by the suspicions constantly 
cherished on the part of his queen and some of his courtiers 
against his brother Antigonus, who had just returned victorious 
from the war, to make trial of his fidelity. He desired him to 
attend unarmed at the castle (the Baris, on the north side of 
the temple),® and gave orders to put him to death if he shouW 
present himself armed. His enemies, however, had taken good 
care to mislead him ; he came armed, and fell innocent. But 
the thought of having murdered a mother and a brother caused 
the king such frightful anguish that he died after the first 
year of his reign. It was as though the Asmonean spirit in him 
could not yet bear the shame of thus disgracing the dignity of 
high-priest and king ; in this respect, however, he was the last 

of his house. . . . j.i. 

2. His childless widow transferred the sovereignty, together 

with her hand, to the eldest of the three surviving brothers, 
Jonathan,® more generally known by the abbreviated form of his 
name Janndi (Jannseus) ;® he preferred, however, to call himself 
Alexander.’’ He was regarded as the best among the brothers. 


^ Strabo, Qeogv xvi 2, 10 sqq , C5ic 
11 8 See also vol, Ti. pp. 399 sq. 

rGerman] ^ 

2 Virg Georg ii 448 The Eoman 
poets always pronounce the name conectly, 

Htwr* , 

2 On the situation of this castle, see the 
explicit testimony of Josephus, ^eU Jud. 
1. 0, 4 , cf abOTe, p 382. 

* This was predicted on the same day, 
so it was said, by an Essee named Judas, 
Bell Jud 1 3, 5, the same story is re- 
peated word for word in A.nt xiii 11, 2 

* According to the law of marriage 
with a brother’s wife. The rule that the 
high-piiest should only marry a virgin 
was the less regarded in this case as these 
princes looked on themselves first of all 
simply as kings 

® It IS by this abbreviated form 
that this king is always known m the 
Talmudic writings, as in the Gemara to 
Amda Zara, fol 50a', to ntDlD, fol 225, 
where at the same time the later popular 


traditions are adduced about the different 
varieties of the Pharisees The names 
Johanan and Jonatlian were also, it is 
true, confused at a later day in this short- 
ened form (p 123, note 1), but even in the 
Talmudic writings (p 362) the high-prie&t 
Johanan is always kept quite distinct from 
the king Jann^i The reference to king 
JannAi (Gemara to of the 

story of the breach between Hyreanus and 
the Pharisees which we find in J osephus 
(p 382), IS simply a later confusion, not 
of the names and offices, but of the 
princes in other respects also the nar- 
rative has in this place an entirely 
legendary air It was the attempt of a 
subsequent date to foist all the hatred 
entertained for the Pharisees on Jannai 
alone 

’ A com of his was known long ago, 
bearing on the obverse the legend 
BA0lA.Efl2 AAEEANAPOT, with the anchor 
of the Seleucidae, on the reverse |n3in^ 
in small but clear letters between 
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and yet his father (so it was said) had been filled with dread to 
see him in a dream as future sovereign, and had therefore sent 
him away to G-alilee to be brought up. The first act of his 
reign was the murder of one of his two brothers, whom he 
thought too bold and warlike, though he himself had no greater 
pleasure than war, except in women and drinking. By this 
time a number of towns in the Syrian kingdom had liberated 
themselves, while others were in the hands of men who had 
risen to a few days of power, and Janneeus accordingly thought 
it would be an easy task to conquer the outlying fragments of 
the old Davidic kingdom. He therefore left the Sadducees in 
possession of the authority which they had exercised since the 
early days of his father, and despatched his troops against the 
fortress of Ptolemais, Dora, and the tower of Strato (south of 
Dora, and subsequently the site of Cmsarea), now in the hands 
of an upstart prince named Z6ilus, and into the far south against 
G-aza, the only cities on the coast not yet reduced. The sole 
quarter from which these cities could look for aid was Cyprus, 
where Ptolemy Lathurus was residing after his expulsion from 
Egypt by his mother Cleopatra. By the advice of Demsenetus, 
Ptolemais was ready to open its gates to him, Demmnetus, how- 
ever, had been negotiating at the same time with Ptolemy 
Lathurus and with his greatest enemy, his mother. Bitterly 
deceived by this faithlessness, Ptolemy Lathurus fell upon 
As6chis,^ not far from Ptolemais, on the sabbath day. He 
next attacked Sepphoris (subsequently known as Dio Caesarea), 
in the middle of Galilee, marched north-east by way of 
Saphon,^ to the Jordan, where he won a great victory, chiefly 
through the military skill of a certain Philostephanus,^ and then 


the spokes of a ’wheel , see the appendix to 
Bayer’s VzvdtcKS, p. ix Since that time 
several coins of JohnHyrcamis and Judas 
(Aristobulus), as well as of Alexander 
and his queen and successor Alexandra, 
have been discovered, so that we are en- 
abled by them to recognise perfectly the 
genuine style of the coins of the A&mo- 
neans. They are entirely different both 
from those of the Herods and those of the 
last Roman wars. They more resemble 
the Synan , they bear no dates, but after 
the tame of Hyrcanus gradually adopt 
Greek letters. All that have been found 
hitherto are of bronze only Upon some 
of them Jannseus does not yet bear the 
title of king. See further the essays 
cited, p. 339, note 6. — The highly com- 
pressed form jriiS ot 

which IS never found in the Old 
Testament, strongly suggests Phoenician 

c 


antecedents; moreover, the old-Hebrew 
letters were selected m the inscriptions on 
the coins evidently with reference to their 
resemblance to the Phcemcian, cf. p 132, 
note 2 — The latest-discovered coins of 
John Hyrcanus, Judas (Aristobulus) and 
Jannseus, and also one of Antigonus, have 
been published in the Nimtsmatio Ohro^ 
meUi 1862, pp. 269 sq., but unfortunately 
the writer still holds the erroneous view 
about the coins of Simon. 

‘ The situation of this place can only 
be conjectured from Josephus, Ant xui. 
12, 4 sq ; cf Vtt 41 , the situation 
of the modern Shefa, between Akka and 
Sepphoris, would be suitable ; cf Robin- 
son’s Bes 111 . p 103, ed 1856. 

® This IS probably the modem Safed, 
with which we may also identify Sepli , 
Jos Bell Jxed 11 . 20, 6. 

^ The desciiption of this battle in JoS. 

! 2 
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advaneed, laying waste the conntry, with much cruelty, 
towards the south. From this danger the Judean king might 
well be glad to be delivered through the jealousy of the mother 
of this Egyptian prince and her two Judean generals,^ especially 
through the generosity of one of them named Ananias, who 
frustrated the malicious designs of a number of Judeans against 
their own king.® No sooner, however, was Jannseus released 
from this peril than he turned against the rising and wealthy 
commercial city of G-adara, on the south-east of the lake of 
G-alilee, and reduced it after a siege of ten months. His next 
efforts were directed against Amathus,^ farther south, then 
the fairest possession of a certain Theodoras, son of Zeno.^ 
Through a sudden attack he sustained severe losses ; but he 
soon laid siege successfully to the cities of Eaphia, on the 
Egyptian boundary, and AnthMon, south of Gaza. Gaza itself 
fell into his hands by the treachery of one brother against 
another, and was cruelly destroyed. 

These campaigns, carried on with varying fortune but with 
great perseverance and finally with success, seem to have 
amply occupied the first nine of the twenty-seven years of 
Jannmus’ reign.® This valiant prince does not appear to have 
thought much of Eoman friendship 5 at any rate, we hear 
nothing during his day of negotiations with Eome, and the 
ablest of the Asmoneans who succeeded him no longer displayed 
the same zeal (it was, indeed, by this time too late) for the 
alliance of Eome. In the meanwhile, the discontent of the 
Pharisees and of a large portion of the people, who after all 
chiefly looked to them for guidance, had risen to the highest 
pitch. Collected on the feast days in large masses, the people 
were easily inclined to raise disturbances, and at the sight of 
the sacred solemnities probably gave vent to their secret 
thoughts against the hated superior priests who were taking 
part in them. In this way, on one occasion, at the feast of 
tabernacles, the king, as he was about to offer sacrifice at the 
altar, was pelted with the citrons which it was the custom at this 
feast to carry together with palm-branches. Enraged at this 


Ayit sill 12, 5, IS evidently derived from 
a very trustworthy source, and is instruc- 
tive for military hi&toiy 
» P 357 

® Por further details, see Ani, xni 13, 
I sq 

* This place is mentioned by Josephus, 
Ant xvii 10, 6, from which we learn 
that it lay close to the Jordan The 
ruins of an Amatha were seen by Burck- 


hardt, Syria, p 346. 

^ Certainly the same who has been al- 
ready mentioned, p 343 

® In the hfe of Jannaeus, as in that of 
John, Josephus neglects to give exact dates, 
evidently because he did not find much in- 
formation on the subject in his authorities, 
for wherever he did find them, as for in - 
stance in 1 Maec , he was glad to repro- 
duce them 
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insult, he saragely ordered six thousand of the people to be 
apprehended and put to death ; and he replaced the low railing 
which had hitherto run round the court of the priests where 
the altar stood by a high wooden palisade, in order to prevent 
any possible attach by the people. His next step was to march 
again across the Jordan with his Pisidian and Cilician 
mercenaries and the rest of his troops. There he made the 
Arabs tributary far and wide, and finally reduced Amathus, 
which on a former occasion had resisted his attempts, 

3 . In a contest, however, with the Arabian king Obedas, he 
was caught in a most dangerous ambush in a narrow pass, 
his army was run down in a deep ravine ' by an immense troop 
of camels, and he with difficulty escaped with his life to Jeru- 
salem. His prestige was now gone, and this was the signal for 
the outbreak of rebellion against him. Por six years the 
‘ people of Grod ’ were distracted by civil wars inflamed by those 
who set themselves up as champions of piety; nor could 
these wars have been more mischievous in the Syrian kingdom, 
which had by this time sunk so low, from whose sway indeed 
the Judeans were now entirely free. It is worthy of note how 
rapidly Josephus passes over them, only supplying a few details 
under a sort of compulsion.® As a Pharisee, it was no pleasant 
subject for him to linger over. It was in these years that the 
party committed their first and blackest treachery against their 
country, and though the savage soldier offered violent provoca- 
tion, they repaid him sevenfold. They hired foreign troops 
against him, and no insult and contumely, no affront and 
humiliation, was too petty for them to inflict. As a true 
Judean, he was desirous of defending his conquests even during 
the civil wars, and for this purpose marched across the Jordan. 
After ineffectual attempts, however, to retain them, he was 
obliged to cede them to the Arabian king, as the Pharisees 
would otherwise have formed an alliance in that quarter against 
him. Softened at length by such continued misery, he 
entreated them to moderate their enmity against him ; but his 
request only increased their hatred of one whom they had 
brought so low. He asked them, accordingly, what he must 
do. He must die, they replied, and they called to their aid one 
of the last of the Seleucidse, Demetrius Eucserus, then reign- 
ing over Damascus. Then two strange armies encountered one 
another near the ancient city of Shechem. Judeans stood up 


1 ‘ At the Tillage of Gadara in Gilead/ 
Jos. xin 13, 5 , this little place must 
not be confused -vrith the large town 
mentioned above, p 388. 


* The circnmstances ■which he some'what 
obscurely brings up in Ani xni 14, 2 
must be closely connected -with his states- 
ments in xiii 13,5 
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against Judeans, and mercenaries against mercenai ies ; but tLe 
troops of the Syrian weie as usual the most numerous, and in- 
cluded in particular a strong body of cayalry. Each party made 
great efforts to bring oyer their antagonists in this painftil con- 
test to their own side ; it was in vain, and in the end the 
opponents of the king were victorious. In the meantime he 
retreated unsubdued into the mountains, where a large number 
of Judeans joined him unexpectedly, out of sheer compassion 5 
and after Demetrius had withdrawn into his own countiy, and 
the Pharisees had sustained several defeats, he at length shut 
up all their most powerful leaders in Bethomes,^ reduced that 
fortress and carried his prisoners to Jerusalem. There, it must 
be confessed, the tiger awoke within him once more. In the 
midst of his drunken festivities, he crucified about eight 
hundred of his captives, and slew their wives and cKildren before 
their eyes. Upon this, the rest of his enemies, to the number 
of about eight thousand men, fled in a single night. He was 
generally designated by the insulting epithet of ' son of a 
Tbracian,^ ^ it was estimated that he had caused the death 
of fifty thousand people in the civil war ; but for the rest of his 
life tranquillity was so perfectly restored that he had nothing 
more to fear. To what consequences, however, this led after 
his death will soon appear. 

4. Surrounded by Pharisees who were reduced to silence^ 
though they still gnashed their teeth, and who, though always 
on the watch, refrained from annoying him, Jannseus could 
now, during the last nine years of his reign, indulge his 
insatiable passion for conquest. Much, however, had first of 
all to be recovered which had been lost in the civil war. Aretas, 
an Arabian king, living in the south of Petra, and often® desig- 
nated more precisely as king of the Nabateans,'* had some time 
before acquired considerable power, so that the people of Graza, 
when they were previously besieged by Jannmus,^ looked to him 
for aid.® There was, however, another military leader named 
Ptolemasus, son of Mennseus, who was desirous of establishing 

> In Ant xin 14, 2, this place is Samaria and Ginaea TheB7?0/taoi5sm Jos 
called BedofTfij or, according to another Vtt 12 is a different place 
and certainly tetter reading, Be^o/xas, ® Thrahidas, a Hellenistic equivalent 

on the other hand, in Bell Jiid for ‘bmtal soldier’, from the time of 

1 4, 6, we find Beju-eViXes , as the prefix Alexander many Tliracians served as 

often tabes the form in Gieeb of hirelings at the Hellenic courts 
Brieo- or B60O-, and is often also abbre- ^ As in Jos Ant, xiv. 2, 3 , 6, 4. 

viated into Be-, these are probably only ^ P 351. 

two different modes of pronouncing the ^ P 388 

same name ; and we may very appropri- « Of Ani xni 15, 1 sq jWithxiii. 13, 3, 
ately refer to the hill now called Banfir, and xiv. 1, 4. 
lying near Mei&elou andMi&iliah, between 
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liimself in power on the eastern side of the Jordan, and pressed 
Yery hard on the wealthy city of Damascus. At this juncture, 
Antiochus Dionysus, the last of the Seleucidse who is worthy of 
mention, made preparations for starting from Joppa and cross- 
ing the Jordan so as to fall on the flank of this dangerous 
enemy. Jannseus was anxious to save his country from being 
made the arena for the contest of the two foes, hut could think 
of no other means for the purpose than constructing a great 
ditch, fortified with wooden towers large and small, on the only 
weak side of the western boundary, from Joppa north-east to 
Caphar-saha (subsequently known as Antipatris). Dionysus, 
however, soon broke through this intrenchment, and inarched 
straight across the Jordan, where he fell after a valiant 
struggle ; the remnants of his army fled to Cana in Galilee, 
and there perished by famine. Aretas then took Dau^scus, and 
defeated Jannseus, who advanced against him, at Addita.^ Soon 
afterwards, however, he concluded a treaty with him, and 
evacuated the whole country. Jannseus now began a war of 
conquest, which lasted three years, against all the districts on 
the east of the Jordan. He first of all took Dion, and then 
Heshb6n, further in the south.^ He next proceeded eastwards 
against the wealthy commercial cities of Pella and Gerasa,® 
where Theodoras^ had concealed his treasures, and took them 
both, the latter requiring a long and elaborate siege.^ Pinally, 
he turned northwards, where he reduced Gaulon, Seleucia and 
Gamala, over against the Lake of Galilee, and then subdued a 
number of places further east in the ancient Hauran.® All the 


* We may be pretty certain that this is 
not the Adida already mentioned, p 332, 
but IS rather to be identified with the 
modern Kadit^, north of Safed, or with 
Haddata and Hadith, near Tibnin, still 
farther north-west 

2 The whole representation in the text 
of the direction of the campaign has to be 
derived from the very brief and unsatis- 
factory words in Bell Jud i 4, 8, and 
Ant xiii 15, 3 sq Dion and Essa are 
only named in Atit* xiii 15, 3 , the former 
IS associated with Pella as belonging to 
the Decapolifi, Pliny, Hi^t Nat v 16 , 
Essa is an incorrect reading for what in 
§ 4 IS correctly designated Essebdn — the 
ancient H.eshb6n, vol ii. p 205. 

3 The Grreek inscriptions of G-era&a 
have been at length more carefully exa- 
mined and made known , see the Berliner 
Akad Monatsbenckte, 1853, pp 13 sqq 
At a later period Pella had a Semitic 
name among its own people, and had 
perhaps homo it originally, !?nD (see the 


Jahrbb der Bibl Wzss xi p 236), but it 
was certainly Hellenised at an early date 
The principal passage for fixing its 
situation as m Jos Bell Jud iii 3, 3 

4 P 388. 

3 In Ant xiii, 15, 3, for 'Zeno^ we 
should probably read * Zeno's son ’ , as the 
description moreover agrees with that of 
Gexasa in Bell JvA , we may safely con- 
clude that after ’ Etrtra the whole passage 
referring to Pella and Gerasa has fallen 
out For Gabala m Ant xiii Id, 4, the 
more correct form is Gamala 

3 As the enumeration of the foreign 
places in Ant xui 15, 4, clearly possesses 
a certain order (e g from Scythopolis to 
the north-east, ending with those furthest 
east), we may probably identify Lemb^ 
with Anebta in Robinson’s Bib Bes ni. 
pp 125-27, ed. 1856, and Telitdn with 
Haelithfi on Danville’s map (hardly with 
the modern el-Salt, which, as early as the 
first centuries after the Christian era, was 
called ^aXrdov') and of Zara, if this is 
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cities on the coast from Ehinocolura on tlie Egyptian boundary 
to Carmel (though not the important fortress of Ptolemais, to 
the north of it) were also in his power, so that south of 
Damascus he had in fact almost re-established the whole of 
the Davidic kingdom. Moreover, in these foreign towns he 
administered strict justice,^ 

This victorious campaign lasted three years, and on his return 
to Jerusalem he was received with honour. But his enormous 
exertions and the violence of his passions had early shattered 
his constitution, and he now fell into a quartan fever. For 
three years more, sickly in frame, but with a warlike spirit still 
fresh, he moved about through the remote districts beyond the 
Jordan, which were never tranquil ; but at the siege of Eagaba, 
in the territory of Gerasa,^ which had been already conquered, 
he felt death approaching him at the age of forty-nine. While 
his wife was violently lamenting over the destiny awaiting her- 
self and her children, Jannseus advised her to entrust her future 
sovereignty and the honours to be paid to him after his death 
to the Pharisees. This was the last act of a ruler who, favoured 
by the complete decay of the Syrian kingdom, before the in- 
tervention of the Eomans was actively pursued, might have 
achieved as a conqueror a grander position than Herod the 
Great, had he been equally cunning, and had not the first out- 
burst of fury between the two schools struggling for ascendency 
over the people taken place in his days. 

5 . The inability of the Sadducees, with that indifference 
towards the religion of Israel which was almost a fundamental 
principle with them, permanently to satisfy the requirements 
of the people and act as its guides, had now been brought 
home to the king by the bitterest experience. They them- 
selves, indeed, were still unwilling to face the fact 5 but, with the 
hand of death upon him, the king was honest enough to admit 
it. If it was a question which of the two schools was the 
better fitted to lead the people, the Pharisees certainly had the 
advantage ; and, since the sanguinary civil war, they had, more- 
over, made great progress in prudence and pliability, but it 

the same as Zora^a, Burckhardt {Syria, pp places conquered by Jannseus are specified 

66 sqq ), guidod by the inscription in m Ant xiv 1, 4 , see below 

the Corp Inscrr Gkpc ni p 250, found * Of this an example (only, however, 

the luins in the modern Ezra (a name too obscure) is afforded by the deposition 

which, like the large number of others of a governor, Demetrius, Jos BeU Jud. 

beginning with Adra, is connected with 1 4, 8, repeated in almost the same words 

the Damascene Hadrach, Zecb ix 1) m Ant xui 15, 3 

This determines the situation of Seleuceia, ^ 15, 5, a river is still 

evidently a place built by the last Seleu- found west of Geiasa, cf. also the Argoh, 

cidse, and of the ‘ Cilician pass * ^OpSva vol 11 p 209, iiote 6 

IS piobably £D^:3“)n> xv. 6, other 
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mnst be added also in hj^pocrisj. The widowed queen Salome ^ 
Alexandra, a woman of great acuteness and resolution, carried 
out to the letter the advice of her deceased husband. She con- 
cealed his death till the fortress was reduced, then proceeded 
with the body to Jerusalem, and, with the most complete 
renunciation of her own wishes and opinions, declared for the 
Pharisees. They, on their part, prepared the most splendid 
burial and the most laudatory funeral oration for their dead 
enemy as one of the righteous; the people, however, even 
before this held the queen in the highest regard, as she was 
considered innocent of participation in the cruelties of the king. 
Accordingly she caused her eldest son Hyreanus,^ an indolent 
and weak-minded man, and consequently quite unfit for power, 
to be anointed high-priest. Her younger son, however, Aristo 
bnlus by name, who was of too passionate a character, she kept 
out of public affairs. In this way she reigned with great out- 
ward prosperity for nine years (79-70 b.c.) until her death. She 
also contrived to maintain the conquests of Jannseus, held in 
awe all the neighbouring states, and, in spite of having given 
high pay to numerous foreign mercenaries, she left behind a 
well-filled treasury. When the Armenian king Tigranes occu- 
pied Syria, and, about the year 75 b.o,, besieged Ptolemais, she 
sought to establish good relations with him by presents and 
assurances of peace ; and in this she succeeded so well that he 
soon retired again to Armenia.® 

The Pharisees, however, were not content with carrying out 
their scholastic opinions among the nation at large, recalling 
those who had been banished during the previous reign, and 
opening the prisons. They further required that those who 
had advised Jannseus to crucify the eight hundred martyrs^ 
should be put to death, and they began with the execution of 
Diogenes, the most eminent of the friends of Jannseus, which 
was followed by an increasing number. Thus violently threat- 
ened and chased out of almost all their offices, the adherents of 


* Instead of this name, Eusebius m 
both portions of his chronicle alTiays 
writes Saalm^ or Salint, and m this he is 
followed by all his successors, this is 
probably not a clerical error, but an ab- 
breviation of the diminutive Salomin^ 
In the Arm Chron of Moses of Choi^ne, 
n 14, it has actually been changed into 
Messalin^ 

^ What was the Hebrew name of this 
prince we do not know the name Judas 
Hyreanus in Cedrenus, Kisb i p 291, 
Bonn, has probably little foundation, we 


should rather expect John Hyreanus 
2 It has been supposed that among the 
results of this contact between the Ar- 
menians and Judeans may have been the 
removal to Armenia of a number of 
Judean families which flourished there at 
an early date , see Chahnazarian, Es 
quisse de Vkisioire de VArmhne, pp 9 
sqq But some of these may have re- 
mained there from the time of the exile, 
pp 88 sqq , and others not have removed 
thither till the late period of Herod and 
his successors ^ P 390. 
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the late Hng gathered more and more closely around Aristo- 
bulus, whose hot-blooded temper had caused him to be thrust 
into the background. Accompanied by him they represented 
to the queen with tears what disgrace and danger it would 
involve for the kingdom if they should be compelled by the 
rejection of all overtures of reconciliation to flee from the 
country, and take service with the Arabian Aretas, or the 
Seleucidse, and other Greek sovereigns.^ Thus tormented past 
endurance by the rival parties in the struggle for ascendency, 
she chose what seemed the lesser evil, and assigned to her peti- 
tioners posts of command in the fortresses, with the exception 
of Jerusalem and the three castles of Hyrcania, Alexandreum, 
and Machserus.^ Aristobulns himself received permission to 
attack Damascus, which was still oppressed by Ptolemssus,^ but 
he did not effect anything of note, and soon returned again to 
the indolent tranquillity of the capital.^ As soon, however, 
as his mother fell ill, in the conviction that the sovereignty 
ought to belong to him, instead of to the incompetent Hyrcanus, 
he fled by night quite alone from the capital, betook himself 
to the fortress of Gahatha ® in the north, the nearest place in 
command of one of his Sadducean friends, almost within 
fourteen days won over twenty-one fortresses to his side, and, 
as his army gathered in the north and north-east, seemed likely 
to be able easily to obtain possession of the whole country. At 
this juncture the queen died. In the pangs of her last moments 
the Pharisees importuned her to make known her wishes ; she 
could do nothing but refer them back to themselves.® The 
wife and children of Aristohulus were shut up in the Baris. 


IL The Last Asmohean Eulbes, b.o. 70-37. 

The two first supports of the Asmonean power, and with it of 
a large portion of the hagiocracy, were now practically shattered, 

^ This as the naeaning', according to the in Judah, hut (as Ari&tobulus ohvionsly 
usage of the time, of the term ‘Monarchs,’ Tvished to collect his forces in the north) 
Jos Ant xiu 16, 2, 5 On the relations mth the place of the same name in Gali- 
of the last kings of Syria to the Arab lee, south of Hazareth. 
prince Aziz, cf also Muller’s Etst ^ Josephus spends a great deal of 

GrcBo ii pp xsiv sqq. trouble in trying to thrust on the queen 

2 P 382 alone the responsibility for the great 

® Pp 390 sq disaster which was impending on the 

* Bell. Jud 1 . 6, 3 , cf Ant xiii 16, 3 country, because as a Pharisee he could 
® For *'Aya0a, Ant sui 16, 5, we not see the deeper causes at work, or 
should read ’Ayd^aea. This is probably look for the guilt where alone it was to 
not to he identified with the Gabatha be found, 
situated, according to Eu&eb Ojtojnobt, 
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viz. the sanctity of the ruling house, and the simple power of 
piety. The third and last, also, was destined to give way soon 
enough, and, in doing so,- to accelerate the fall of the whole. — 
The subsequent events down to the direct supremacy of the 
Romans are known to us with great exactness; for, with Herod’s 
father and the commencement of his own career, an entirely 
new spirit soon entered into the history, the permanent effects 
of which could still be traced in the time of Josephus. Herod 
was the last great Judean prince of whom the people at a later day 
could boast, in spite of all his grave faults ; for he had at least cast 
over Judea the last far-gleaming light of power and prosperity. 
Moreover, it was through him that Judean history was woven 
in the closest manner into the general history of Rome, and 
consequently heathen writers and historians also at an early 
period paid much attention to his career. In fact, after the 
death of Alexander Jannseus, the great work of Josephus 
becomes more and more eloquent and complete ; but it is with 
the life of Herod and his father that it reaches its greatest 
brilliance. In this part he industriously availed himself of the 
woiks of heathen historians,^ and found a particularly rich 
source in the gigantic work of Nicolaus of Damascus, which 
will be mentioned below.^ In his detailed and glowing descrip- 
tions, and in the insertion of long speeches by the leading per- 
sonages, he even imitates and rivals the Greco-Roman historians 
of his day ; as though it were necessary, now that the destinies 
of Judea were more and more inextricably interwoven with 
those of the Greco-Roman world, that even the history of the 
period should be marked by the same colours. Tor this very 
reason, we, on the other hand, can deal the more briefly with 
many of the details. 

1 . Immediately after the death of Alexandra, a battle took 
place at Jeiicho between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus. The 
former was victorious, and many of the troops of Hyrcanus went 
over to his side. Hyrcanus next shut himself up in the Baris, 
while Aristobulus seized all those who had taken refuge in 
the temple. Hyrcanus, therefore, sought for peace ; and after 
the two brothers had come to the understanding that the 
younger was to rule, but to allow the elder to retain his whole 

^ Such as the great historical work of sqq ) is directly quoted at any rate mAnt 
Stiaho, composed before the Geography, xm 12, 5, cf also 11, 3, Josephus also 
which had even at an earlier period appears to have availed himself of the lost 
referred to Jewish events, Ant xiii 10, portions of the work of Livy, Ant xiv. 

4 , XIV 3, 1 , 4, 3 , 6, 4 , 7, 2 (this pas- 4, 3 

sage deserves special attention), 8, 3, ^ Ant xiii 12,6, xiv. 1, 3 , 4,3; 6, 

the work of Timagenes (on which see 4 , xvi 7, 1 , cf. also in the reign of Hyr- 
Muller’s Fiatjm. Hid Qya;o iii. pp 317 canus, xiii 8, 4, and Cojitr Ap. n. 7. 
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fortune, and reside in Jerusalem unmolested, tliey publi(‘ly 
sealed tbeir agreement with an oath, each gave the other his 
hand in pledge, and they embraced. On the part of Aristobulns, 
the agreement was faithfully maintained ^ and he did not neglect 
to purchase the favour of the Roman generals in Syria, ^ The 
reign of Hyrcanus II. had lasted only three months.^ 

It happened, however, that an Idumean named Antipater 
(abbreviated into Antipas), who had hitherto been an adherent 
and friend of Hyrcanus, found that by this new arrangement 
all the hopes which he had built on his friendship with Hyr- 
canus were frustrated. It was by this half-foreign upstart and 
by his house that the most important portions of the external 
history of Israel were guided for more than a century. The first 
successful attempt to judaise the Idumeans by force had been 
made, as we have seen,® by the grandfather of Hyrcanus ; but 
the lesson is repeated here which has often been afforded by 
the history of nations, viz. that the less civilised subjugated 
nations soon become, even in outward power, the masters of 
their conquerors, who for a time stand higher, but are visibly 
wearing themselves away. The Greek supremacy was succeeded 
by the Parthian and Roman, the Arabs in Spain and Africa by 
the Moors, and in Asia by the Turks; and in the same way 
the Asmonean and the pure Judean power rapidly sank before 
the Idumean completely into the dust. These rising races, 
constituted of coarser material, stand outside the subtler aims 
and tendencies and divisions which agitate a long-established 
nation, or, at the most, they take m them only an external 
part. Thus the Idumeans were indifferent to the deeper dis- 
tinctions between Pharisees and Sadducees. In cunning, how- 
ever, and apparent straightforwardness, as well as in a certain 
outward piety, they have decidedly the advantage ; and when 
they mingle in the internal disputes of a community, they 
operate like a corroding lye or cankering poison. A long time 
previously, the Idumean people had made their way far within 
the ancient Canaan/ but with purely hostile intent; and on 
this account, since the rise of the Asmonean power, they had 
again been wholly subdued. They now, on the other hand, 
penetrate in the unexpected guise of feigned friendship and 
apparent equality, in order to involve the ancient Israel in 
the deepest ruin ; and the name Idumea, which at an earlier 
period had been employed without exciting attention for the 

* According to the casna.! intimation in * Ant xv 6, 4 
Anf XIV 3,2, so far as vpe know, however, ® Pp 350 sqq 
Gcihmus was not in Syria at so early a date ^ Ep 80 sq 
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similar sounding Judea, is now used in this way still more fre- 
quently.^ 

The father of Antipater had been appointed by Jannseus 
general over all Idumea, and confirmed in this position by his 
widow ; and, being a wealthy man and on friendly terms with 
the Arabs, as well as with the people of Gaza and Ascalon, he 
had often been employed in various capacities. Antipater him- 
self stood in similar confidential relations with these surround- 
ing tribes. He could easily find means of carrying on intercourse 
with them, and deriving advantage from them.^ It was, how- 
ever, among the Idumeans that he was most in repute, and 
from them he took his wife Cyprus, who was also descended 
from a noble Arab house, and bore him four sons and one 
daughter. Of these sons, the second was Herod, afterwards so 
famous. The family had settled in the city of Ascalon, for- 
merly occupied by the Philistines,^ certainly for no other reason 
than because at one time^ the Idumeans ruled over the whole 
southern portion of the country.^ Exceedingly active, but 
apparently very calm, and outwardly pious, gentle, and per- 
suasive when needful, but mflexible against his prominent foes, 
taking everything easily, and zealously devoted to his master 
Hyrcanus, or to others whom the vicissitudes of time brought 
to the top, he did not permit any obstacle to stop or terrify him 
in the pursuit of his own intei'ests. For some time Hyrcanus 
lent no favourable ear to his insinuations against Aristobulus. 
At length, however, he allowed himself to be induced by him to 
flee by night from Jerusalem to the Arabian king Aretas at 
Petra, With this prince an arrangement was soon made, by 
which, in return for his assistance, he was to obtain security 
for his possessions, and was further to receive twelve cities, 
conquered by the predecessors of Hyrcanus, on the east and 
south of the Dead Sea.® Aristobulus was vanquished by the 


^ This often happens in the MSS ; see 
further Virg Georg, ni 12, Martial, ii. 

2, X 50 

^ Of Jos Ant, XI 7. 1, 3, with 5, 1 , 7, 

3, and 11, 3, Contr Ap ii 9 

^ According to Eu&eb Chron, ii pp. 
251, 255, cf TIgg Hi&t, i 6 
* Pp 80 sq 

^ ‘As far as Pelusuim/ Solinus, Poly- 
hist 43 — Only later flattery could try to 
make the ancestors of Antipater return 
from the captivity with Ezra as good 
Judeans , according to Jos Ant xiv 1, 3, 
Nicolaus of Damascus was the inventor 
of this view Others, on the contrary, set 
to work to lower the oiigm of the Hero- 


dian family as much as possible, as may 
he seen from the story in Afiicanus 
quoted by Eusebius, Egg Eut i, 6 sq 
® These twelve towns are enumerated in 
Ant, xiv 1, 4 ; but some are very ob- 
scure If Marissa is the same as Mareshah 
already described (p 350), M^deba, which 
stands at the head of the list, might be the 
place furthest to the north-east, and the 
senes would pass by the well-known Zoar 
towaids the west and south, so that Lussa 
would be identical with Alussa , see 
Reland’s Palest pp 755 sq '’AyaWa is 

perhaps Is XV. 5, not far from 

Zoar Cf the statements in Epiphaii 
Ecer, XX. 1, 
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po-wetful army of the Arab ting in the very first battle, numbers 
of Judeans deserted him, and he fled to J erusalem. The capital 
was then besieged by the Arabian and Judean troops.^ Guided 
by the Pharisees, the majority of the people were against Ans- 
tobulus ; but the priests, who might well be ashamed ot a 
league with Arabs, took his side. The truest feehng was shown 
by a certain Onias,' who was famous for his holiness and his 
ma<»ic powers. Called upon by the besiegers to curse Aristo- 
bulus and his adherents, he refused to mvoke evil on either 
party, and for this he was stoned by the bystanders. These 
brutal besiegers cbeated tbe besieged at the feast of the Pass- 
over by not supplying them with the animals for sacrifice, which 
they had already sold to them at a high price, and thus showed 
how far they stood below the Selucid prince, Antiochus of 
Sid^ ^ no wonder that the unproductiveness and dearth which 
marked the year should he ascribed to the wickedness of man. 
In the presence of an enemy but little acquainted with the arts 
of siege, the city was also enabled to hold out longer through 
the absence of many of its inhabitants, who had fled before tbe 
Passover to Egypt. The next step was for deputies from the 
two contending parties to repair with rich gifts and requests 
for help to Damascus, where Scaurus, a general of Pompey, who 
was at that time (b.o. 64) carrying on his war with Mithridates 
and Tigranes, had arrived. Scaurus rightly decided for Aristo- 
hulus; and, when the Arabian army reluctantly withdrew, 
Aristohulus inflicted a defeat on it at the Capyr6n.» Hyrcanus 
retained only a small portion of- the country,^ probably in the 
far south. 

In the same year, however, Pompey himself arrived in Da- 
mascus, and this was the signal for the renewal of the same 
game. This time Aristobnlus went so far as to present him 
^th a golden vine, which was afterwards preserved in the 
Capitol,® and, in doing so, he also appealed to the gifts which 


1 This IS the famous Onias surnamed 
maker of a (magic) 

circle,’ of whose art in charming down 
ram later writers relate so many fabulous 
stones, see Mass, m 8, and the 

Gemara to it, and Megillath^ H cap, 
12 

2 P 344, 

3 According to a reading for Papyron 
The enemy had already retreated across 
the Joidan, according to Bell Jud, i. 6, 
3, as far as Philadelphia (i e Ammon), 
and we must look, therefore, for some 
place there The form of the expression 
at first suggests a river , hut the village 


of Capr6n mentioned in the Corp ffisL 
Byif (Beland, p, 218) was certainly 
situated upon it. 

* According to the passing remark, 
Ant, XIV 3, 2 

® Tins work of art, which, according to 
Jos Ant XIV 3, 1, was seen by Strabo still 
in the Capitol, and was valued at five hun- 
dred talents, had certainly been originally 
presented at a ceremony of homage by the 
subjects of Alexander Jannseus as a sym- 
bol of Palestine According to the pass- 
ing observation in Phny, Hist Hat xii 
54, it was carried through Borne in Pom- 
pey’s great triumph. 
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he had previously bestowed upon the Eomans. But there was 
yet a third party, which now brought its complaint before the 
great Eoman. It evidently consisted for the most part of 
Pharisees ; and claiming the restoration of the original theo- 
cracy, without any human king, it declared itself opposed to 
both the contending princes as degenerate priests. This view, 
which welled up, as it were, from the blood of the holy Onias 
already mentioned, gained no notice, it is true, on this occasion ; 
but we shall see it gradually growing in power and at length 
acquiring the ascendency. It could not be denied that, ac- 
cording to the current exposition of the book of Law, it was 
internally consistent, and it seemed further to derive outward 
confirmation from the evident corruption of the rulers. Pompey, 
however, postponed his consideration of the matter till he 
should have duly established himself in the country, and 
although Aristobulus had been several years in power, he 
required witnesses in support of the assertions of both the 
princes. At the instigation of Antipater, a large number of 
highly honourable persons appeared for Hyrcanus, while Aristo- 
bulus was defended only by a few vain young men. In outward 
right, Aristobulus certainly appeared nothing but a despot. 
Before the decision was pronounced, he retired from Damascus 
across the Jordan,^ and shut himself up in the fortress of Alex- 
andreum,^ north-west of Jerusalem. Upon this Pompey hastily 
collected a large army, advanced by Pella and Scythopolis to 
Corsea,^ opposite to Alexandreum, summoned Aristobulus before 
his tribunal, and renewed his negotiations with him. Aristo- 
bulus wavered between pride and fear; and when Pompey 
ordered him to give up the fortresses, and with his own hand 
to send injunctions to that effect to their commanders, he gave 
way a second time, but at once escaped to Jerusalem and pre- 
pared for war. Pompey next marched thither through Jeiicho. 
Aristobulus was again irresolute, and repaired to him with 
offers of rich gifts, and the surrender of the city. Grabinius, 
however, who was despatched by Pompey to carry out these 
conditions, was repelled by the king’s troops, and upon this 
Pompey arrested the king and began the siege. 

Thus for the first time, in the year 63 b.o., the pride of 
Judea was confronted by that of Eome, with its crushing 
power; and for the first time the more cultured half of the 

* On his way he passed through the tioned in p. 391, and quite appropriate 
city of Delius, Ant xiv 3, 3 , instead of here 
this name, however, in JBell Jvd, i 6, 4, ^ P 382 

we read Diospolis , but this in its turn is * Recognised by Robinson in Kuriyiit 
to be amended into the Alov irSKiv, men- noith of the ancient Shiloh, 
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people ^ at any rate was destined to feel bitterly what fruits 
the Eoman friendship, formerly cherished so carefully, had 
brought with it. The city was at the outset divided in opinion ; 
but while the sight of the disgraceful arrest of the king made 
the more courageous blush for shame, those who were more 
timid, and favoured Hyrcanus, surrendered the southern portion 
of the city and the Baris on the north. On this the opposite 
party retired to the temple-mountain, and broke up the budge 
which connected it on the north with the Baris. Pompey first 
pitched his camp south of the city on a hill which was in after 
years still known as the hill where Pompey encamped.^ He 
easily discerned that he would only be able to take the temple- 
mountain from its weaker side upon the north ; hut, although 
the Eomans were zealously supported by the followers of Hyr- 
canus, who repelled with special ferocity all attacks on the 
part of the Judeans of the country, the strength of the fortifi- 
cations and the courage of the besieged rendered their labour 
very severe, and protracted it for three months. At last the 
Homans observed that on the Sabbath the Judeans would do 
nothing more than defend themselves against open attacks, 
and of this they dexterously availed themselves to erect undis- 
turbed upon these days the engines of siege which they had 
fetched from Tyre. When the final assault took place, although 
the Romans had lost but few men, the destruction of life in con- 
sequence of the fury of the victors was very great ; moreover, 
numbers out of despair set fire to their houses, and killed them- 
selves. Pompey allowed nothing to deter him from casting an 
eye of curiosity into the Holy of Holies, but he carried away 
none of the treasures of the temple,^ acting in this respect much 
more nobly than Crassus, who, in the year 54, when simply on 
his way to the Parthian war, came and plundered it.^ He 
executed the ringleaders, and finally designated Hyrcanus high- 
priest and prince of the nation (Ethnarch), without the title of 
king. He imposed on him annual tributes to the Eomans, 
demolished the walls of Jerusalem, and the most important 
fortified places in the country, and limited Judea to its nar- 
rower boundaries. Gadara ® he gave to his freedman Demetrius, 

^ The supposition of Oio&ms, Htst ti. Dio Cassius, xxxvii 15 sq[, is lu essential 
6, that the fatres were for Pompey, and agreement -wath Josephus , so also are 
the ^lehs against him, is very far from Strab Geogr xvi 2, 40, 46 , App Syr 
accurate 50, Mtthr 106, 117, Liv 162 

2 According to the passing remark of According to the Qhron Pctsoh, i p 351, 
Josephus, JSell Jud v 12, 2 Pompe;;^ captured on this occasion the 

® Cicero extols this as extraordinary table of Solomon , see vol in p, 319. 
goodness, P?o L, Flacco, 28; cf Tae ^ Jos Ant xiv. 7, 1. 

Mist V 9 — The detailed narrative in ® P 388 
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who had been bom there. Many of the northern districts^ par- 
ticularly Galilee^ he placed nnder the Eoinan goyernor of Syria, 
and all the cities which had been independent before the Mac- 
cabean conquests became once more free. Among these was 
included Samaria, with its province, which now sought to 
recover swiftly from its recent disasters ; ^ the loss of Joppa 
also was very keenly felt.^ Thus the Maccabean conquests 
vere lost at one blow, and the Asmonean house was most 
deeply humiliated. Only one person was the gainer — the Idu- 
mean Antipater.^ He also contrived, when Scaurus marched 
against Petra and its Arabian king Aretas, by various good 
offices to make himself still more popular with the Romans.'* — 
Prom this year many of the liberated towns reckoned their 
independence 5 ^ and, on rising from its ruins® the city of 
Samaria even took the name of Gabiniopolis,’’ a name which, 
after its much more vigorous restoration by Herod at a subse- 
quent date, gave way to the new designation of Sebast^. 

The brilliant triumph which Pompey celebrated in Rome for 
his Asiatic victories, including his conquest of Judea, afforded 
the Romans® for the first time a nearer view of the wealth 
possessed by this country and its temple, and thus did not a 
little to stimulate the disgraceful passion for booty on the part 
of the Roman nobles. Still more important effects, however, 
sprang out of the presence of the crowd of Judean captives, who 


» Pp 353 sq 

® Pp 344, 364 

® How long the feign of Aristobulus 
lasted appears doubtful Josephus, ATvt 
XIV 6, 1, assigns him three and a half 
years, but in A%t xx 10, 4, only three 
and a quarter , but according to Ant xiv 
1, 2, Hyreauus acceded to power after the 
death of Alexandra in Olymp clxxvii 3, 
in the consulate of Q, Hortensius and Q 
Metellus Cretieus, and according to Ant, 

XIV 4, 3, Pompey conquered Jerusalem in 
Olymp. clxxix (2), in the consulate of 0 
Antonius and M Tullius Cicero. According 
to this, he reigned more than six years ; 
and this is m faet proved by the geneial 
chronology, as well as by the thirty-two 
years covered by the fourteenth book of 
the Antiquities of Josephus himself For 
the reign of Hyreanus lasted from this 
point for twenty-four years, Ant xx 10, 

4 (the number forty, Ant xv 6, 4, is only 
an error of Josephus), and then Antigonns 
reigned for thi ee years and a quarter. The 
thirf-y-two years might therefore be divi- 
ded into three periods of about six, twenty- 
four, and three years respectively. Euse- 
bius and those who follow him assign to 

VOL. V. T> L 


Hyreanus a total of thirty-four years in- 
stead of thirty- two. 

^ Jos Bell Jud i 8, 1 , A^it, xiv 5, 1 
Of the coins in EckliersJJoc^T* v p 131 sq 

® Of Eckhel’s JDocir in. pp 345, 350 
sq , 363, 376 Scythopoiis was probably 
now called Nysa for the first time, in 
allusion to Bacchus, who was worshipped 
there, as if it was a heathen city (p 89), 
while its ancient name of Beth-she4n might 
at an earlier period have been pronounced 
by a dialectic variation Heash The name 
appears in this form upon coins, Eekliel, 
op mt, p, 439 sq. 

® P 353 

The name is rarely mentioned, Ce- 
drenus, Hist i p 325, Bonn, even desig- 
nates it by mistake ^ rQv Ta^ivlcav 
ir6\Ls. — On Gabinius, see Dio Cassius, 
xxxix 66. — The mountain fortresses 
Threx and Taurus, near Jericho, which 
Pompey destroyed, according to Strabo, 
xvi 2, 20, were probably dijBFerent from 
Dag (p 342), and were perhaps erected 
by Jannaeus , but they are not mentioned 
anywheie else. 

® P 398 note 5 
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(as at Nineveh in the Assyrian age) were led in the pwcession, 
and were afterwards obliged, even when set at liberty, to 
remain in Rome. Numbermg some thousands, they formed 
the basis of that considerable Judean community which was 
speedily destined to acquire so much significance, even lor ttie 
lormn empire itself. The Roman poets and prose writers, 
Horace and others, were soon full of Judean topics, which were 

now brought close within their notice. , , ,, • i i 

It is easy to understand, however, that the vanquished 
Judean chiefs who had struggled for the freedom of the 
people, and who on that account had found among the people 
an increasing number of adherents, could not ^ar their defeat 
with tranquillity. No long time had elapsed since the Saddu- 
cean leaders had proved their valour in the field, and now 
Aristobulus rose from the midst of his overt:^ow to fresh 
courage. With his two sons Alexander and Ant^onus, 
together with some other relations, he was carried to Rome. 
On the way, however, Alexander escaped. North of Jerusalern 
he collected a large army, with which he surprised the city and 
compelled the Roman garrison to retire into the citadel. Jle 
even purposed restoring the walls which Pompey had destroyed, 
so that the city would have been divided, as in the Maccabean 
struggles, between two masters. This design, however, was 
frustrated by the Roman garrison,’ upon which he threw him- 
self into the surrounding country, brought together a large 
armed force, erected fortifications in various quarters, and 
particularly garrisoned the three Macca,bean fortresses.* In 
the meantime, Gabinius opportunely arrived from Rome and 
assumed Pompey’s command. He advanced against Alexander 
with a large army composed of Roman, Judean, and Idumean 
troops, compelled him to take refuge in the fortress of Alexan- 
drenm,* marched through the whole country to put down the 
disturbances, giving special encouragement and support to 
the liberated towns in the task of restoring themselves, and 
then began to besiege the fortress. Upon this Alexander sub- 
mitted, chiefly at the request of his mother, who was anxious 
for the fate of the captives in Rome, and now succeeded in ob- 
taining a promise that aU her children should he set free. The 
I ?.ATr>a.-n general, however, had by this time learned better to 
understand the close dependence of the coimtry far and wide 
upon Jerusalem. In order to break np the unity of the Judeans 

1 p 240. adopting Faret’s emendation. The lan- 

2 P’ 394* In Jos Ant xit 5, 2, the gvia,ge of Bell JuA i 8, 2, which is m part 
word ttXKh. before toOtou jitev auriv lireir- more concise, refers to the same thing. 

01 ivTCLvda ‘Pw/u<uo< should be erased, ® P, 382, 
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as efifectuallj as possible, he left to Hyreanus only his purely 
spiritual office, and divided all the districts inhabited by 
Judeans into five circuits, with a supreme tribunal in each. 
These were located in Jerusalem ; in Gadara for the northern, 
and Amathus for the southern district east of the Jordan ; in 
Jericho for the central division; and in Sepphoris for Galilee. 
'No one from either of the other four circuits was any longer to 
carry his cause to Jerusalem. In each circuit several wealthy 
men were appointed to the administration, so that many 
persons congratulated themselves that the monarchy was now 
replaced in Roman fashion by an aristocracy ! 

Soon after this Aristobulus himself escaped with Antigonus 
from Rome. Although entirely destitute of resources, he found 
plenty of adherents in the country, amongst whom there was 
even an officer named Pitholaus who had previously fought 
against Alexander. His first step was to throw himself into 
Alexandieum north of Jerusalem, and restore its demohshed 
walls. Here he was surrounded by the Romans, but, with great 
bravery, though also with great loss, he cut his way through to 
Machaerus, on the east of the Jordan. He was soon, however, 
obliged to surrender to Gabinius,^ and was again carried off a 
prisoner to Rome. — In the Egyptian campaign undertaken by 
Gabinius immediately afterwards, about the year 56 b.o., 
Antipater contrived, by supplies and money, as well as by 
winning over to the side of Gabinius the Egyptian-Judean 
troops 2 stationed at Pelusium as guardians of the frontier, to 
secure a high place in his favour ; and when, on his return from 
Egypt, Gabinius found almost the whole of Palestine again in 
uproar under the banner of Alexander, and heard that a number 
of Romans had taken refuge on Mount Gerizim and had there 
been massacred by the Judeans, Antipater well knew how at his 
bidding by flattering words to pour oil on the fire until the 
insurgents were defeated in a great battle at Mount Tabor. — 
The overthrow of Crassus, however, by the Parthians, and the 
advance of the latter across the Euphrates, 52-61 b.c., again 
fanned high the smouldering fire among the Judeans. Cassius 
was obliged to march against them from Tyre into Galilee ; he 
defeated them near Tarichsese, on the Lake of Galilee, and 
carried away three thousand of them as slaves : by the desire of 
Antipater he also put to death their leader Pitholaus. — Such 
persistent efforts to overthrow Pompey^s arrangements attracted 
attention in Rome. After the flight of Pompey from Rome, 

^ Of also Jos Bell Jud. vu 6, 2 , Plutarch, Anton, cap 3. 

P, 358 
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Caesar, folio-wing Ms practice of revoking Pompey’s decrees in 
Asia, set Aristobulus free, and in tlie year 49 b.o.^ proposed 
sending liini -witL. two legions to Syria. Tlie Pompeians, how- 
ever, so we are told, managed to remove him out of the way by 
poison before he started ; yet his body was subsequently buried 
at Jerusalem -with royal honours. His valiant son Alexander 
was executed by Pompey about the same time in Antioch. His 
widow, with her surviving son Antigonus and her daughteis, 
was tempted to the court of a prince named Ptolemseus son of 
Mennseus, of evil memory, ruling in Ohalcis in the Anti- 
Lebanon. He was probably of Judean extraction, and he allied 
himself -with them by marriage.* 

The important revolution in affairs caused by the victory of 
Cfflsar might have proved in tlie highest degree perilous to 
Antipater. He quickly, however, determined on his course, 
and in the year 48 B.o., when the great general was seriously 
emharraased m Egypt, he succeeded in exciting a general zeal 
among the petty Syrian and Arabian princes, hastened to Lis 
aid with a large body of picked troops, and, by his great 
coolness, judiciousness, and bravery, materially contributed in 
the Egyptian struggles to the ultimate victory. Moreover, he 
again contrived wi-lh the address of a master to detach the 
Egyptian-Judean troops on the frontier from their long-tried 
fidelity,’ in particular by holding over them the will of 
Hyrcanus as their high-priest.® As he had already anticipated 
Antigonus, and put Caesar under so many obligations to him, 
the application of Antigonus to be allowed to take possession 
of Ms paternal inheritance was quite fruitless. Caesar confirmed 
Hyrcanus in the high -priesthood, and had conceived for Anti- 
pater a decided partiality; and further, for the honour and 


^ This prince, after the fall of the Se- 
leuciclse, had at first obtained possession of 
Damascus, pp 390 &q , but he was bitterly 
hated there, and finally only succeeded in 
defending Heliopolis and Ohalcis, Straho, 
Geogr. xvn. 2, 10, Jos Ant xiii. 15, 2, 
16, 3, cf XIV, 3, 2, 7, 4, 12, 1, 13, 3. 
He was the ancestor of Lysanias, Luke 
in 1 , cf Corp Imcrr. Grac 4521, 4523 
Whether he was a Judean, a pioselyte, or 
a heathen, is nowhere clearly indicated by 
Josephus , we know, however, from other 
sources, that among the many independent 
rulers who grew like worms out of the 
corpse of the kingdom of the Seleucidse, 
there were also sortie Judeans, like Silas, 
the Tyrant of Lysias, whom Pompey de- 
stroyed, Jos Ant XIV, 3, 2 (on the situa- 
tion of Lysias, east of the Jordan, see 


Strabo, Geogr, xri 2, 40), and Hacchms 
Judsens, who appears by the side of a 
camel, holding out an olive branch to the 
victor, on a coin recently published {Itev 
Aroheol 1859, pp 326 sq , by Luynes , cf 
Erkhel’s Doctr iii p 499) and that an 
Asmonean princess should have married a 
heathen is the more improbable at that 
period, for even princesses of the Herodian 
family were reluctant to do so, Jos. A7it, 
XX 7, 1-3 

® P 358 

® See the further details m Jos Ant 
xiv 8, 1 sq Whether or not Hyrcanus 
was himself in Egypt, as is presupposed 
m Csesar's decree in his favour, Ant xiv 
10, 2, IS hardly of any importance, con- 
sidering his well-known leebleness of 
disposition. 
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praise of the Alexandrian Judeans, he erected a public 
monument, ratifying at the same time their ancient privi- 
leges.^ 

The co-operation of these two men is one of the most 
remarkable events in this portion of the history, and led to the 
most important results. Different as they were in position and 
religion, they were inwardly of kindred dispositions. Each 
desired to have supreme power in his own sphere, each 
employed without hesitation every expedient to secure it, and 
both came to a similar end. Caesar quicky recognised the 
great abilities of Antipater, confided in him and promoted his 
aims and those of his clients, showing in both respects more 
judgment than Pompey ; but Antipater was always on his part 
most readily devoted to Caesar and his connections,^ and for 
this received from him even in the brief period of his supreme 
power the most important marks of friendship and gratitude. 
The Idumean was always judicious enough to give active 
prominence in every way to the honour and interests of the 
Judeans, so far as they coincided with his own, to promote 
their commerce and security in all countries far and wide, and 
even to pay the utmost attention to all foreigners engaged in 
trade, so that on one occasion the Athenians decreed to him, 
though the honour was nominally given to Hyreanus, the 
erection of a statue and the gift of a golden crown.^ In this 
endeavour to gain power by foreign trade and the consideration 
in the world which accompanies it, he was most readily aided 
by a large number of Judeans ^ within and without the sacred 
land ; and he was aware that nothing would bring him more 
popularity than indulging their love of esteem and desire of 
gain. He accordingly availed himself most zealously of the 
friendship of Csssar in this direction, and obtained for the 
Judeans throughout the whole Eoman dominions advantages 
which render their loud lamentations after the murder of 
Caesar ® only too intelligible. Caesar first of aU made him a 
Eoman citizen, with immunity from taxes, and next appointed 
Mm administrator [frocurator) of all Judea in the more ex- 


^ P 241. Jos Ant XIV 10, 1 , Bell 
M 11 18, 7. To this, as to the other 
great favours and distinctions accorded to 
the Judeans by Csesar and Augustus, 
Philo often alludes in his apologetic 
writings 

® The last occasion was after the 
murder of Sextus Caesar in Syria, Ant 
xw 11, 1. 

® According to the deciee which Jose- 


phus gives us, Ant xiv 8, 5, of which 
there is no cause to doubt the genuineness 
Whether the Hyreanus specified in it be 
the second of that name or the first, to 
whose reign the circumstance wonld be 
more appropriate, depends on the deter- 
mination of the date of the Athenian 
magistracy in the document 
* Pp 363 sq 
^ Suet Cess, cap 84, 
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tended sense (i.e, including Galilee and Samaria), thus revoking 
the decrees of Gabinius and the greater part of Pompey’s 
arrangements ; he also gave him permission to restore the 
walls of Jerusalem,^ In the year 46 b.o., when he was preparing 
for the African war. Antipater came to him with further aid 
and fresh requests. In reply, after various negotiations, Csesar 
made very exteusive concessions, which, however, were not 
fully carried out until a short time after his death, when they 
were urgently pressed by a Judean embassy in Eome.^ These 
decrees settled the immunity of the holy land from all military 
burdens, as well as the nature and amount of the tributes, with 
special reference also to the high-priest. Joppa was to belong 
to the estate of the high-priest ; Galilee, Lydda,^ and other 
places, were once more to belong to Judea ; the Judeans were to 
be allowed throughout the whole Roman dominions to live in 
accordance with their own special laws, and to hold their own 
meetings ; on account of the observance of the sabbath, special 
exemption was granted them from military service ; and other 
privileges of a like nature were conceded.'^ To secure the strict 
observance of these decrees wherever there was any consider- 
able number of resident Judeans, Antipater resorted to special 
embassies and other means of intercession.® 

3 . With friendship and concessions such as these, Antipater 
succeeded in establishing tranquillity throughout the country. 
He was in fact king, although he prudently avoided the name. 
In the meantime he appointed his eldest son, Phasael, governor 
of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood; and his second son, 
Herod, governor of Galilee. This youth, who is said to have 
been only fifteen years old at the time,® could not display 


* According to the decrees quoted hy 
Josephus, Ant xiv 8, 3-5, and 10, 2-5 
The most important decrees, those, tiz , in 
cap 10, were first published from the MSS 
'With a more complete and certain text by 
Gronoviiis. It is partly perhaps the fault 
of Josephus himself that even he has not 
been able to reproduce them in their exact 
order and original form, but there is not 
the remotest reason to doubt their histo- 
rical character , Josephus refers too often 
and too distinctly to the fact that the most 
important of them were still to be seen in 
his day in the Capitol 
® Ant XIV 10, 1, 9 so 
» P 228. 

^ * Ant XIV 10, 6, the longest and most 
important decree on the exemption from 
military service, see §§ 12-14, comp with 
Kviii 3, 5 The taxes to be paid to the 
xComans after the conquest of Pompey 


were to be taken, according to these docu- 
ments, to Sidon , but they piohahly ceased 
altogether when Herod became king 
According to Epiphan , Bcpi li 9 sq , 
22 sq , these taxes were still in force after 
the battle of Actium 

® The results of these are seen in such 
documents as aie contained m Ant^ xiv 
10, 8, 11-21 

® Jos Ant XIV 9, 2, but m that case 
he could hardly have been almost seventy 
years of age at his death, Bell Jud i. 33, 
1 , Ant xvii 6, 1 As far as numbers 
go, however, Josephus is very inac- 
curate in the latter part of his work 
Whether the number 25, which Imm 
Becker has printed, ■was found in some 
MSS instead of 16 (as was recently main- 
tained), I do not feel cerhiin the so- 
called Hegesippus, i. 25, leaves the 
number out altogether 
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soon enough his uncommon abilities and his still greater 
ambition. The times were certainly favourable to the prudence 
of great ventures^ and what was there which in such a situation 
a son of such a father, himself distinguished by more than 
ordinary gifts, could not attempt and dare 9 He at once 
managed to let the world hear of him ; he cleared Galilee of 
the robbers who since the last disturbances ^ had made it their 
resort in considerable numbers, and thus won a high place in 
the favour both of the people and of the Roman genei^al in 
Syria, Sextus Csesar. But the sagacious elders in Jerusalem 
soon saw through him. Among the robbers whom he had 
captured were some born Judeans, like Hezekiah. These he 
had executed without consulting the Synedrium. This body 
had just regained its judicial powers over the whole country, 
and insisted all the more strictly on its sole right to inflict 
the penalty of death. Hyrcanus was obliged, therefore, even 
though against his will, to summon Herod before this supreme 
tribunal. His behaviour, when he appeared, was so defiant 
that only the stern voice of Sameas ^ recalled the judges to their 
duty. Before the sentence was pronounced, he retired to 
Damascus to the Roman general, and even proposed com- 
mencing war a.gainst Hyrcanus ; and nothing but the repre- 
sentations of his father and elder brother induced him to adopt 
a more prudent course. 

His father, however, was soon aboub to provide free scope for 
his boundless ambition. The third great revolution in Roman 
affairs which Antipater witnessed, resulting from the murder 
of Osesar in the year 44 b.o., was wholly unexpected even by 
his sagacity. He endeavoured to address himself to the new 
situation, and undertook the heavy task of collecting the sum 
of seven hundred talents demanded from J udea by Cassius, who 
had just arrived in Syria, while Herod was ready as soon as 
possible with the portion assigned to him, and by his whole 
behaviour at once secured the good will of Cassius. But this 
fresh revolution, followed as it was by the inconsiderate severity 
of the levies of a Cassius,^ made so deep an impression on the 
entire people that the hatred of Rome and the hope of winning 
some independent advantages from this desperate situation 


J P. 402 sq. . , ^ 

® This stern teacher is certainly the 
same as the Shammai named in the Tal- 
mud, the opponent of Pfillel , see the 
Jahrhb der Btbl Wiss x p 63sqq— This 
episode, related in AnL xiv 9, 4 sq , has 
been altogether omitted Iby Josephus in 


BeU Jud. 1. 10, 7 sq. 

3 This assassin of Caesar even caused 
the inhabitants and possessions of whole 
cities, including the magistrates, to be 
sold, if the whole sum required was not 
paid instantly, Jos. Ant, xiv 11, 2, 12, 
2 , cf. Dio Cas&ius, xlvii. 28. 
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inyoluiitarily met and combined in restless minds* Some time 
before, Pitholaus ^ bad deserted the cause of Hyrcanus II. and 
become an open antagonist of the Romans. In the same way 
a certain Malich,^ who had been highly esteemed by Antipater 
and constantly promoted by him, now thought that by getting 
rid of his benefactor he should render a service to his country •- 
An open attempt upon his life was frustrated at the very outset, 
and he therefore caused him to be secretly poisoned. Univer- 
sally condemned for such base ingratitude, and suspected of 
personal ambition and of desiring first of all to get the high- 
priest in his power, and then to murder him, he effected by his 
crime nothing more than the excitement of a feeling that 
Antipater died as a pious and just man. Moreover, his malice 
immediately found its master in Herod, who calculated that the 
rebellion ougbt not to break out till after the departure of 
Cassius against Antony and Octavian; and although he rose m 
the regard of Hyrcanus, who had long been in mortal fear on 
account of the sovereign power of the house of Antipater, 
Herod allowed himself to be persuaded by Phasael to spare him 
for a time. Malich, however, though avoiding Cassius, suffered 
himself to be enticed to Tyre, where his son was placed as a 
hostage 5 and there Herod gave orders that he should be stabbed 
upon the shore by Cassius' own soldiers. The rising, which 
actually did break out in Jerusalem, with the support of the 
people, under the Roman governor Felix, after the departure of 
Cassius, while the brother of Malich was in possession of several 
fortresses, particularly MasMa, on the Dead Sea, was easily 
suppressed by Phasael and Herod. Herod, however, was now 
betrothed, with the consent of Hyrcanus, to his granddaughter 
Mariamne, daughter of Alexander, whose death we have 
already mentioned ; ^ her mother, the sagacious Alexandra, the 
only child of Hyrcanus, who was of a kindred disposition to 
Herod, having made special efforts to secure this alliance for 
her daughter. 

But there was now in the field again a far more dangerous 
enemy of the Romans, with a much better justification for his 
opposition, in the person of Antigonus, whose claim Osesar had 
rejected, and who was nowsupportedby the Roman general Pabius, 
in Damascus. He was brought back by his kinsman Ptoleniseus ^ 
and a certain Marion, who, with the aid of Cassius himself, had 
made himself despot of Tyre. He had advanced as far as the 
mountains of Judah, when Herod, who was in the full tide of 


* p m 

- Jofa Ani, XI r. 5, 2, 11, 2-6, 


•* P 404. 
^ IbitL 
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victory, defeated liim, and was received with honour by his 
friends in Jernsalem for his success. But the number of 
Herod’s real friends had by no means increased. Those who 
looked deeper saw only too clearly that the sole design of 
the sons of Antipater was to obtain sovereign power, and it was 
already perceived that Herod was pursuing all the objects of 
his father, but with far more reckless self-seeking, and that he 
knew no greater pleasure than to win honour and glory for 
himself through the sweat and blood of others. If the choice 
had been between a capablemember of the illustrious Asmonean 
house and a new house only half Judean, intent first of all on 
establishing its power by force, and, besides, in no way entitled 
to reign, in consequence of its Idumean origin, no conscientious 
Judean could have doubted for a moment. A burning question, 
therefore, now made its appearance in the history : was it right 
to be a Herodian, i.e. to pay homage to a sovereign who might 
be able to bring the friendship of Home and other worldly 
advantages, but who had personally no title to reign by law and 
by religion? Before the gravity of this question the scholastic 
disputes of the Pharisees and Sadducees fell more and more 
into the background, as they had done before when Pompey 
invaded the country and the first Roman wars broke out. 
They could only be carried on with real vigour beneath a 
sovereignty recognised by all ; and while from this time forward 
the Sadducees, as mere philosophers of the schools, having no 
partisans among the people, held proudly and morosely aloof 
from public affairs, in the attitude described by J osephus and 
the Hew Testament, the new party of the Herodians was 
gradually formed.^ The idea that all human sovereignty was 
to be rejected could not yet make any real way,® but in its heait 
of hearts the national consciousness resisted with the utmost 
determination the notion, now struggling for ascendency, of tho 
purely worldly significance of the sovereignty as a matter to be 
decided merely by its momentary and outward advantages ; and 
the gravest struggles took place before even so uncommonly 
able a man as Herod could form a party of Herodians. In the 
general movement of the times, the object which Herod had in 
view was, it is true, only too well founded. It was not in vain 
that the examples of a Caesar and an Antony floated before 
him j hut he was destined to learn without delay, in the first 
serious step to such power, how difficult it was fco establish it in 
a community which he so little understood. Events were wind- 

^ On the&e see my worlc on dte drQi ersten 1863, p 1207 , 

Evv, pp 196 s>q , and the Gott. Gel Ans, * P. 899. 
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iiig a more and more intricate coil, within which lay the ques- 
tion what was the true sovereignty, and what the true religion 
for establishing and maintaining it. This is in fact the one ques- 
tion upon which the whole history of Israel always finally turns, 
and it now led to a new and important crisis, before which the 
disputes of the schools faded away. But even those who would 
not join the party of Herod could not set up a sovereignty and 
religion intrinsically superior, nor could they find a proper in- 
strument for it in Antigonusj and consequently the contest 
which is now kindled involves all those dark and destructive 
elements which reside in all obscure struggles for a higher good ; 
and in the five years which follow we see the exact prelude to 
the great tragedy which was unfolded a hundred years later.^ 

In the year 42 b.o., Antony, who had fought in Palestine 
under Gabinius, and had then learned to know Antipater as a 
valuable friend,^ came to Asia Minor after the great victory 
over the murderers of Csesar* There he was at once met by 
some of the principal Judeans with complaints against the ^ two 
brothers/ The son of Antipater, however, who carried his 
future father-in-law along with him, soon contrived to win 
him over entirely by rich gifts and flatteries. He further ob- 
tamed from Antony favourable decrees for the liberation and 
restoration of all who had suffered at the hands of Cassius, 
and for the inviolability of the whole Judean territory,^ m its 
widest sense. Thus he gained honour from numbers as a bene- 
factor, a part which he would play with brilliance and capti- 
vating condescension when he could discern his own advantage 
in it/ When Antony, however, arrived at Daphne, near Antioch, 
a hundred of the most eminent Judeans again appeared befoi*e 
him to complain. After also listening for appearance’ sake to 
the dull-minded Hyrcanus, he would have put them to death in 
a fury, had not Herod entreated him to be content with simply 
making them prisoners. The two brothers he now appointed 
tetrarchs under Hyrcanus as king. On his way to Tyre, a 
thousand Judeans were once more in waiting on the shore with 
bitter complaints, warned in vain by Herod and Hyrcanus. 
Antony gave orders to his cavalry to strike them down as 
rabble troublesome beyond conception, and force them to be 
quiet, and he took this occasion to put the prisoners just men- 
tioned to death. In the meantime, after the Roman monster 

* Jos Ant, xiT. 5, 2 , 13, 1 , cf Plut. ® For instances of this see Ant xiv, 
Anton, cap. 3. 11, 4, in the case of the Samaritans, 

® The documents containing these de- 12, 1 of the Tjrians, 14, 3, of the 
ciees of the Triumvir, Jos. Ant sir. 12, Khodians, and others belovr. 

2-6, aie certainly genuine. 
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had quitted Syria, the country was overrun in the year 40 b.o. 
by the Parthians, who had been called in by the other Eoman 
faction itself; and, while Lysanias, the son and successor of 
Ptolemaeus,* came forward as mediator, the Paithians under 
their prince Pacorus and their general Barzaphernes undertook 
to secure for Antigonus his father’s sovereignty, in return for 
the promise of a thousand talents, and five hundred daughters 
of the principal families. It cannot be denied (though Josephus 
seeks to conceal the fact as much as possible) that even with 
these associates Antigonus was most willingly received and 
supported by the greater part of the Judeans. How far the 
Babylonian Judeans had any hand in bringing about this result, 
as had been the case a century and a half previously,^ we do not 
know ; but we see the ^ two brothers ’ suddenly crippled. While 
the Parthians were on the march along the coast, under com- 
mand of Pacorus, and through the interior under Barzaphernes, 
they were received with the greatest joy, first of all at the 
glorious woods on Mount Carmel, and subsequently a small 
body detached by Pacorus (and led by the royal butler, also 
named Pacorus) was welcomed at Jerusalem itself. After a 
battle in the midst of the market place, the attacking party 
made their way into the temple. Here Herod attempted to shut 
them in, but his sixty guards were burnt, with their houses, by 
the people themselves, and all the rage of Herod availed him 
little. The- people, streaming up to the feast of Pentecost, even 
compelled him to retreat into the Baris. It was in vain that 
Herod went skirmishing through the suburbs on the north ; the 
Parthians, who had hitherto remained before the walls, pressed 
into the city with Antigonus, Phasael found himself compelled 
to repair with Hyrcanus to Barzaphernes, who was still in Gali- 
lee, and negotiate with him, while the cunning Herod, scenting 
treachery in that quarter, preferred to stay behind in the capital, 
watched by two hundred Parthian horsemen and ten of their 
nobles. In Galilee Phasael saw with bitterness the whole people 
in rebellion against the ^ two brothers,’ while he was himself 
conducted to Ecdippa, on the coast, where the principal Parthian 
camp was probably situated. It was in vain that he offered 
the Parthian commander a much larger sum than Antigonus 
had promised. Saramalla, the wealthiest man in that part of 
the country, who had contrived to initiate himself into the 
Parthian secrets, advised him through his friend Ophellius to 
flee at once. He nevertheless allowed himself and Hyrcanus to 


1 P 404. 


2 P 285. 
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loe outwitted and made prisoners. Herod, also, was to be en- 
ticed Tinder some specious pretext before tbe walls of Jerusalem 
and seized ; but be received timely warning through some 
faithful followers, and was farther informed of his brother’s 
capture. As crafty as he was proud, he accordingly resolved 
to flee in secret the same night, with all his treasures and adhe- 
rents, and in particular to carry with him his future bride and 
mother-in-law, as well as the women of his own house, who 
would have sufPered the most after his fall. He had to face the 
gravest difficulties and dangers at the hands of the Parthians, 
and was pursued with still more violence by the Judeans, so 
that on one occasion he was about to kill himself in despair ; 
hut he nevertheless succeeded in reaching the almost impreg- 
nable fortress of Masdda, at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
where he left the women to the care of his brother Joseph. 
Antigonus thus became master of the kingdom, and immediately 
assumed the high-pnesthood, under his Hebrew name of Matta- 
thias.^ He further gave orders that Hyrcanus should be carried 
away to Parthia, having first caused his ears to be cut off to 
disquahfy him for the office of high-priest.^ He would also, 
perhaps, have put Phasael to death, if Phasael had not antici- 
pated this step by killing himself soon after he was made 
prisoner by the Parthians and he let the Parthians pay 
themselves as they pleased. The town of Harissa^ was de- 
stroyed from some cause not wholly clear ; it was probably 
desirous, as a town of Idumean origin, still to adhere to the 
fallen Idumeans. 

5 . Herod, on the other hand, hastened first of all towards 
Petra, to seek the aid of Malchus, the successor of Aretas,^ the 
great friend of his father,® in collecting a large ransom for his 
brother, whom he believed to be still alive. Repelled from this 
place as a miserable fugitive, he made his way to Egypt, to 
Cleopatra, who would gladly have given him a command in her 
army. With true insight, however, he used every effort, in spite of 

* His Hebrew name is no\r only known gods upon them. Both of these facts are 
from a few coins with Greek and Hebrew very distinctive , see those published in 
letters, which have come down iroiii his the Mimismaitc Chronicle, 1862, pp. 65 
time, see Barthelemy quoted by Bayer in sq , 271 sq 

the appendix to the -p ix, and ® See the Alierth p 316. 

Eekhel, iii p. 4:80. All the coins of ® Cf Jos Ant xv 2, 1, with xiv 13, 

Antigonus, however, which have been 10, the comparison shows what hatred 

hitherto discovered, have been of a peeu- was felt by many for Antigonus, 
liar kind — Herod, on the other hand, ^ Pp 350 sq. 

and all the members of his house, only s See Nabatean coins of p 1^370 
employed Greek letters on their coins, but in the Bev, Archiol 1864, p 287 

avoided (wuth the exceptions to be ex- sq 
plained below) eveiy image of men or * Pp. 397 6q 
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the autumn gales then raging, to reach Eome. There he found 
in Antony (especially as the latter was then busily planning his 
Parthian campaign), and also in Octaviaii, as the heir of Cassar, 
the great friend of Antipater, the most willing patrons; and 
within seven days he succeeded so far as to obtain a decree of 
the Senate appointing him king of all Judea in its wider sense, 
and declaring Antigonus the enemy of the Eomans.^ In the 
meantime Antigonus pressed the fortress of MasS^da very hard ; 
nothing but the unexpected fall of abundant ram saved the 
friends of Herod, who were reduced to despair through want of 
water. The Eoman governor of Syria, Ventidius, advanced 
to recapture Jerusalem, but, like his lieutenant. Silo, he was very 
sluggish over the enterprise. It was said, indeed, that they 
were both bribed by Antigonus. Without the fiery zeal of Herod, 
the Idumean party would clearly have soon been everywhere 
suppressed ; but he, with his new dignity and his still prouder 
hopes, managed to overcome the thousand difficulties of every 
kind which still stood in his way, and thus made the war 
which now followed for the possession of the country and lasted 
nearly three years, one of the most instructive events of the 
history. 

In the spring of the year 39 B.o. he landed at Ptolemais 
with as many troops as he had been able to collect upon the 
way. In spite of his new royal dignity and his alliance with 
Eome, the greater part of the people were against him. Only 
the former friends of the Idumean house and many wealthy 
persons, who preferred tranquillity above everything, were in 
ins favour, A very few, like Sameas ^ and his teacher the 
Pharisee Pollio, had a further reason for remaining quiet, that 
they saw through the hollowness of the patriotic party also ; 
and when at last Jerusalem was besieged they even advised its 
surrender.® Herod was obliged, therefore, in fact first of all to 
conquer the whole country; and in spite of his uncommon abili- 
ties this was a matter of sufficient difficulty. It was above all 
necessary for him to hasten to the relief of MasMa ; but he took 
the precaution of first subduing Galilee and then Joppa, re- 
ceiving but feeble support from the Eoman general. Meanwhile 
numbers of men gathered round him, attracted by his talents : 
he relieved Mas4da, captured also the fortress of ESssa in the 
south, ^ and advanced to besiege Jerusalem. From this city the 

* Josephus gives himself a great deal of case he could have been no Herod 
trouble to no purpose, Ant xiv 14, 5, ® P 407 

to prove that Herod had really only ® Jos Ant xv 1, 1, cf p 398 
sought the royal dignity for an Asmonean, * The position of this foitiess, which is 
VIZ. the bxother of bis wife , bxit in that also spelt 0/j^<r<Ta, can only be inferred 
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Parthians had withdrawn some time before into Northern 
Syria, and Antigonus wavered to and fro in his critical task of 
struggling against Herod as well as against the Eomans. He 
protested to the Romans that if they would not have him as 
king, they should at least only replace him by another member 
of his house. He sought to acquire the favour of the Roman 
general, and even rivalled Herod in making the best prepara- 
tions for the Eomans for their camp in the impending winter ; 
but yet he was obliged to attempt to cut off the supplies which 
Herod procured through Jericho out of Samaria, which from 
hatred of Jerusalem was strongly devoted to him, and he was 
unable to prevent the Eomans from themselves occupying and 
plundering Jericho, near which the two Judean parties were 
violently struggling. Durmg this winter (b.c. 39-38) Herod 
had, indeed, no rest. He despatched his brother Joseph to 
Idumea to prevent any ‘ revolutions ’ from breaking out there ; 
he placed his wives in security in Samaria ; marched in person 
against Galilee, the greater part of which had gone over again 
to Antigonus ; after a severe combat vanquished the ‘ robbers 
at Arb^la, east of the chief town, Sepphoris, which he had pre- 
viously taken ; and, through his youngest brother, Pheroras, 
restored the important fortress of Alexandreum,' as the nearest 
bulwark against Jerusalem from the north. Not yet, however, 
was the whole country tranquilhsed, and when the tyrant 
thought that he had at last enslaved all Galilee, many of the 
most desperate took refuge with wife and child in eaves under 
the most inaccessible clifPs. These he now ingeniously cleared 
out by letting down some of his mercenaries in baskets sus- 
pended from above by ropes, but the process was accompanied 
with the most atrocious cruelties ; ® and yet he had scarcely 
taken his departure to Samaria when the whole country was 
again in flames against his governor, and he only succeeded in 
restoring some amount of quiet by severities still more oppressive. 
When the Parthian campaign was half over, Antony sent two 
legions, with the cavalry appertaining to them, to his aid ; but 
when their leader, Machseras, entered the country he was thrown 
into such confusion by an embassy of Antigonus (and also, it 
was said, by his bribes) about the whole subject of the dispute, 
that he treated the Judeans on either side as enemies. Upon 

from Ant 13, 9, 15, 2, and the cor- cares, so that those who were shut up 
xespondiug passages m the Bell Jud , within were suffocated in the smoke an 
lyii far to the south, it is perhaps iden- act of cruelty justly made the subject of 
tical with non* 3 :xxiii 21 sq reproach against the French in the Alge- 

^ F 382 nan war. 

® Especially the setting on lire of the 
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tliis Herod resolved to liasten to Aiitoii}^, who was then at 
Samosata., on the Euphrates, and was thoroughly tired of Syrian 
affairs. He brought him fresh resources, and by new services 
rendered himself so acceptable to him that Antony promised 
him all support, and in particular the assistance of two more 
legions under the command of the valiant general Sosius (or 
Sossius). 

It was now, however, high time for him to return ; his king- 
dom had yet to be conquered, and up to the beginning of the 
year 87 b.o. everything went very unfavourably. His brother 
Joseph had allowed himself to be drawn into a battle near 
Jericho, and had been defeated and slam. All Galilee was 
again in rebellion, and through the fury of the oppressed many 
of Herod’s adherents had even been hunted into the lake. The 
far south, too, was in a ferment, and Machseras had been 
obliged to throw himself into the fortress of Gitta.^ These 
events had also stimulated to an incredible degree the courage 
of those who had been for two years shut up in Jerusalem, It 
was resolved to hold out to the last extremity, and the turn 
which affairs had so far taken was regarded as the premonitory 
sign of the final coming of the great help of heaven. Messianic 
hopes woke up in assurance of speedy fulfilment ; and Anti- 
gonus despatched under Pappus against the Eoman general 
Machseras and against Samaria an army, which encamped at 
Isanas.® Herod was at Daphne, near Antioch, when the news 
of this reached him. With two legions caught up upon his 
march he hastened furious to the south. He made his way 
safely through Galilee, and then fell on Jericho and its neigh- 
bourhood. There is no parallel to the cruelty with which, in 
order to avenge his brother’s death, he set on fire five cities 
near Jericho, slaying at the same time two thousand men. 
The army of Pappus made a brave resistance, but was defeated, 
and Herod caused even the unarmed to be strangled in immense 
heaps. The terror which he excited now became general, and 
had it not been still winter, he might have captured Jerusalem 
without delay. He preferred, however, to conduct the siege 
quietly in better weather, availing himself of the experiences 
of Pompey twenty-seven years previously ; nay, he was now so 

* The common reading, Jos Bell Jud. however, we find Cana, Bell Jud i 17, 

1 17, 2, places this Gitta in Idumea, so 5, should therefore be looked for not too 
that we could not suppose it to be that far from Gitta, and is perhaps the present 
situated in Samaria , but in JM xiv. 15, Azzun to the south of it It is true that 
10, the language of Josephus is less defi- in the passage cited from the Bell Judy 
nite, and that it really did be m Samaria it is only the position of Herod’s camp 
IS confirmed by xiv 15, 12 which is mentioned, still it is probably 

This place, Ant xiv. 15, 12, for which, the same place. 
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sure of hia speedy and final victory that he married his royal 
bride in Samaria daring the siege. Sosius, also, with his 
powerful army, now advanced for the first time from Phoenicia 
ac'ainst Jerusalem; and an immense force of Eoman and 
Judean troops gradually gathered around the city, which was 
now completely invested. The summer of 37, however, brought 
heavy toils to both besiegers and besieged. Within the city 
was a large and exceedingly active party, ready to fight to the 
death, and well practised in all the arts of defence, while many 
put their hopes in the invincibility of the holy place. Special 
zeal for the cause of Antigonus was displayed by the sons of 
BUbis, who were related to him, and enjoyed great esteem 
among the people,' as well as by many others belonging to the 
noblest families. Moreover, in consequence of the proximity 
of the sabbatical year,^ there was a great want of provisions 
throughout the whole neighbourhood, while the besieged had 
collected all its previous produce for themselves. The first 
waU was taken in forty days, and the second m fifteen. The 
outer part of the temple was next captured, not, however, 
without reducing some of its buildings to ashes, and with it 
the lower city. The besieged then retired into the inner temple 
and the upper city, asked for animals for their daily sacrifice, 
and continued their defence undaunted. This rendered the 
final assault the more ferocious and reckless, when the Judeans 
in Herod’s forces were no less wanton than the Eomans. Herod 
restrained the Eoman soldiers, it is true, from desecrating 
the temple and plundering the city, rewarding them out of his 
private foi-tune. Antigonus, however, who at length with 
shameful faint-heartedness gave himself up to Sosius, was dis- 
honourably executed at Antioch by Antony, at Herod’s request.® 
It happened that Jerusalem fell on this occasion, as it had fallen 
twenty-seven years before under Pompey, on the great fast day ; 
and. thus did aMattathiasbringto a close the last real elevation 
of Israel, which his ancestor Mattathias had formerly begun. 

I Qf xr 7, 10, Anton cap 36, Liv. 128, 

* Ant XIV. 16, 2 , XV 1, 2 According Strabo m paiticular gives dneproimnenee 
to what has been already said, p 343, to the fact that this dishonourable execu- 
there had been fourteen such years, or tion of a king against all usage (by tlio 
ninety-eight ordinary years. This esti- axe) was only allowed by the Koraaxis, 
mate agrees exactly, and consequently because it seemed to be absolutely ncces- 
conUins an important confiimation of all saiy on Herod’s account for terrifying the 
further computations of this period Judeans In his Greogr xvi 2, 46, Strabo 

® Of. the brief narratives of these also says some very severe things about 
events by writers, Strabo, in Jos Herod, who had then only been dead a 

Ant XV. 1, 2 , Hio Cassius, xlix, 22, and few years 
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III. Herod and the Edins op the Asmoneans, 37 - 4 , b c. 

Having thus attained dominion over tlie wliole country hj 
his own ambition and violence, together with Eoman aid and 
under the dreaded protection of Eoman supremacy, Herod 
maintained his power almost unchallenged for a period of 
thirty-four years, until his death.^ During his reign there were 
not wanting intelligent men who highly admired his daiing 
energy and his very successful rise in the world ; who even dis- 
cerned in the accidents of his life marks of a special divine pro- 
tection : 2 who attached themselves to him with unchaiiofing: 
fidelity, and served him gladly with all the abilities which 
they possessed. Those among his servants Tvho were entrusted 
with the highest posts of power remained loyal to him even 
after his death. Such were his secretary, the orator Nicolaus, 
belonging to an eminent family of Damascus,^ Ptolem86us,^ 
brother of Nicolaus, keeper of the great seal and minister of 
finance, and a number of military ofiicers. In Nicolaus, in 
particular, he possessed a servant of inestimable ability and 
faithfulness, whose equal he would have sought in vain. Famous 
also in the sphere of heathen literature, this personage ® was 
himself sprung from a very wealthy family. At an early age 
he was a highly educated Peripatetic, and was well versed in 
history. He was an extremely clever poet, orator, and adminis- 
trator ; he could entertain princes — even Augustus — agi eeably ; 
and he was besides, both in learned pursuits and m public 

' This number is quite firmly esta- to Eustathius on Dionys Penegesis^ v. 
bhshed by data so exact as Jos Bell 976, wrote the drama of 'S,6ocravU or* 

1 33, 8 , Ant xvii. 8, 1 According to 'S.uxravvhj wore the same, we should 
this, therefore, Herod died about thiee possess a still more distinct proof, for 
years before the Chiistian era On the that Nicolaus wrote dramas is also stated 
harmonising of this with the New Testa- by Suidas under Nicolaus , but when we 
ment and the chronology of this period find that he also states that his father 
generally see vol v [German] — On a Antipater, when on his death-bed, ordered 
new biography of Herod see the him to sacrifice Ail, we see that we 

der B%hl Wtss viii pp 230 sq must not infer too much from this 

2 Eor instance, when in the last war he ^ Of Jos Ant xvii 9, 4 (Herod had 
went just in time out of a house, whose given Ptolemseus a village near Samaiia, 
roof fell in immediately after, or when, xvix 10, 9), 8, 2, xvi 7, 2, 8, 5 , 10, 5, 
unarmed and even unclothed, he escaped 7 The trifling contradiction between 
from the danger of falling into the hands Ant xvii 9, 3, and 4 is insignificant , cf 
of armed enemies, as is lelated at length farther Bell Jud i 24, 2 , 33, 8, ii 2, 1, 
in Jos Ant xiv 16, 11, 13 , cf xv 6, 7 3 (where the same contradiction also oe- 

Josephus does not say that he was a curs) ; 4, 3 , 5, 1. 

Judean, but it is certain that there was a ® We are better acquainted with him 
large Judean community in Damascus, to from the important fragments of hi*! bio- 
which he might have belonged, p 239, there graphy, Muller’s Hist GHrcso uu 

was no need for him, however, as a Hellen- pp 348-365 , yet this appears to me not 
ist, to be a better Judean than his master to have been written by himself, but pro- 
himself If the Damascene who, according bably by Ins biothei. 

VOL. V. EE 
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affairs, an absolntely indefatigable woiter. He did not seek 
conrt service for its rewaids or pleasures; on the other band, 
though extremely popular and highly esteemed among the 
most powerful Eomans of his time, he always kept himself like a 
true Peripatetic in a wise simplicity and retirement, and found 
his chief pleasure in the occupations of a literary man. When 
he had once, howerer, entered the service of Herod, who was 
about ten years older than himself,* he continued uninterrupt- 
edly faithful to him, although he did not always approve of 
his actions : and m his great work on universal history in one 
hundred and forty-four books,® which he began, indeed, during 
the lifetime and in part for the entertainment of the king, he 
described his whole career after its close with as much minute- 
ness as partiality and affection. Though probably Judean in 
origin, he was, hovVever, m disposition completely heathen, like 
his sovereign ; and it is therefore less surprising that in nam-a- 
ting his master’s life he often employs language of concealment 
or palliation of which even Josephus openly expresses his dis- 
approval.® 

But even if we contemplate the personality of Herod apart 
from his friends and flatterers, we cannot deny that there have 
rarely been united in any ruler so much tenacious strength of 
mind, so much almost inexhaustible address and sagacity, and 
so much inflexible activity, as were combined in him ; even the 
surname of the Great, though only applied to him subsequently 
by a misunderstanding of a Greek expression,^ he at any rate 
merits within the series of his own femily and in the circuit 
of the sovereigns of the century. Loving power and command 
above everything, he was yet not insensible to the blessings of 


* As -vs learn from lis biography, 0$ 
Git p 353 

® The fragments which have Ibeen pie- 
served are printed, with some new ones 
of laiger extent, now pnhlished for the 
first time, m Muller’s Fragm in pp 356 
sqq. Perhaps Ins life of Augustus also 
originally formed only a section of this 
gigantic wort Such a writer would 
ceitaiiily he able to call to his aid many 
tnbiitai'y hands, and his hundred and 
forty-four hooks remind us of the bundled 
and forty of Livy. 

» AnUsNi 7, 1 

* Josephus first employs this surname 
in the history of the family of the Herods, 
Ant xviii. 6, 4 It might, therefore, be 
reasonably conjectured that originally the 
name simply meant, in Hebrew fashion, 
the ddeVi in contrast to the younger Herod 
(Antipas) and others, as wc find 'EAwr/iosy 


6 fjieyas, Ant xviii 8,4, and m the exactly 
corresponding case of Agnp^a the Great, 
Ant xviii 2, 2 , xTiii 5, 1, 4 , xx 5, 2, 
we might simply suppose a contrast in- 
tended to Agiippa II as the younger of 
this name But if this Aguppa was desig- 
nated on a coin BAaiAETC MEPAC (Eckhel, 
Doctr. ill p 492), because he once more 
ruled over all Palestine in its wider extent, 
it would have been still easier to give 
Herod a similar title (although the coins 
of his leigii hitherto found do not bear the 
word MEPAC), and it may be fiom this 
source that the surname should be derived 
In that case it only contained the same 
sort of boast as that of an Indian prince 
of the^ piesent day, who calls himself 
Maharajah, and in fact Agiippa, at any 
rate in the last passage cited, Ani xx 5, 
2, IS not called simply h but, as on 

the coin, S fxiyas ^acr<\€iiy. 
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honourable tranquillity and the arts of peace. After such 
tedious and desolating struggles, the whole country longed for 
rest, and accordingly the labours of Herod for the external 
prosperity and honour of his house and his people found a most 
happy response in the similar need of repose which was then 
so forcibly experienced throughout the whole Eoman empire. 
And yet the end of his reign was destined to be practically 
the end of the new dynasty established by him with such pro- 
digious effort ; and what was much worse, his memory was to 
be justly cursed by his contemporaries and by posterity, and his 
whole career upon the throne, with all its outward success 
and splendour, was to be irremediably disastrous and full of 
affliction; so that there has scarcely ever been a sovereign 
whose life, passed in the enjoyment of all possible i^ower and 
glory, terminated more painfully in itself or more mischievously 
for the kingdom at large. The greater the personal sms and 
incurable errors by the aid of which he had attained power, the 
more mevitable was it that they should combine with the 
deeper causes of the irremediable corruption of the hagiocracy, 
in the form it had then attained, to spin out the eternal thread 
of human affairs to this melancholy end. 

Perverse and sinful, however, as Herod might be upon tne 
throne, through his own fault, it is still a fact not to be over- 
looked that the period of the history of Israel and the hagio- 
cracy in which his life fell was on its side also too perverse 
and weak to prevent him from developing and maintaining 
such dispositions when in power. The gravity of his guilt con- 
sisted simply in this, — it was but a single error, yet of a most 
frightful and detestable nature — viz. that he chose to govern 
by the aid of all the contradictions and perversions into which 
the hagiocracy was sinking deeper and deeper. His system as 
a ruler was to leave the established religion of Israel untouched 
in outward honour, and he had not the least intention of play- 
ing the part of an Antiochus Epiphanes ; he knew in fact too 
well that if he did so, the fate of that prince would soon over- 
take him. As the sovereign of Israel, therefore, he even sub- 
mitted himself outwardly to its religion as far as possible, and 
promoted the well-being of its confessors, as far as this course 
harmonised with his own royal advantage. These objects, 
however, were only pursued in the same way as any other 
external interests of life and government ; his heart was not 
remotely touched or guided by the truths of the religion ; and 
neither by his origin nor his position did he ever find himself 
either inwardly or outwardly constrained to adopt them. In 
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tte case of the Asmoneans, their origin in a purely national 
struggle for the true religion, as well as their priestly descent 
and their possession of the high-priesthood, led them as strictly 
as possible to its genuine observance and sanctificakon ; and 
whenever they diverged from this object, everyone had the 
right to sharpen their conscience and recall them to their primi- 
tive duty. But Herod had been placed on his throne by the 
Eomans ; he was a layman ; and his position in Israel, there- 
fore, vs^as that of a foreigner, who only adhered to the religion 
of Israel out of prudence, so far as appeared absolutely neces- 
sary. There still lurked in him even a strong element of the 
coarse tiger nature to which the ancient Idumeans had accus- 
tomed themselves, which burst forth with the utmost vehemence 
as soon as ever the object in view was power and outward honour. 
He had not the remotest desire himself to be high priest, and 
thought he had done quite enough when he filled up the office 
at his own discretion, and made over to his nominee the duty 
of caring for sacred things. He did not wish to come into 
collision with the schools of the Pharisees and others, which 
were then at the height of success, provided they would only 
conduct themselves peaceably towards him; but the truths 
which they taught were a matter of perfect indifference to him. 
He wanted to be a Judean j but he went much further than 
previous sovereigns in keeping the people in check by means of 
foreign mercenaries from distant lands, such as Gallians, Ger- 
mans, and Thracians.* His only object was himself, his own 
interests and passions, and he considered himself entirelyjustified 
in gratifying these, provided only he maintained erect the in- 
ward tranquillity and the outward honour of the nation, which 
the Asmoneans (as he used to say, and in part with truth had 
been unable to uphold. He was fond of the splendour and the 
magnanimity of royalty ; nor had he the least hesitation in 
rendering services also to foreigners and heathen ; nay, he would 
even display towards them a special munificence and generosity,® 
as though he found a secret pleasure in thereby indemnifying 
himself for the Judean constraint which he was in other respects 
obliged to place upon himself ; while, on the other hand, he had 
a peculiar hatred for the nobly bom of his own race (the Eupa- 
tridse, to borrow a Greek expression), and continually persecuted 

» Ant xvih 1, 1 , 8, 3 , Octavian pro- became king, Jkid, i 21, 11 sq , 

sented him with four hundred of Cleopa- Ant zv 9, 2 , xvi 2, 2 , and particularly 
tra’s Gallic spearmen , Ant xr. 7, 3 xvi 5, 3, xvn 11, 2, and the strong 

^ Of Ant xrii 6, 3 , xv 11 1 expression of Josephus put off till xix 

’ Besides the cases already cited from 7, 3 
iis earlier days (p 410), see those after he 
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them,’ as ixi fact the circumstances of his position couipelled 
him to do* Such was the attitude in Israel of this despot, still 
a Judean and yet no longer a Judean, still less an Israelite in 
the high sense of the word# The real and deeper evils of the 
time he could not remove, with all his violence and cruelty, for 
he would not even distantly recognise them; and consequently, 
when the tranquillity which he enforced came to an end with 
his death, the final overthrow was all the more speedy and deso- 
lating. This was m fact only the signal for the inner defects 
inhering in this as in every hagiocracy to reveal themselves with 
all the more force. The hagiocracy was not openly and funda- 
mentally contradicted by Herod, although he had at heart no 
honour for it, and in some cases even transgressed many of its 
prescriptions. But it was unable to make him a better and 
holier man than he was; it had allowed him to grow up with 
this nature, and during the thiity-four years of his reign it had 
not the smallest power to improve him, or make any deeper 
impression upon him. For it is its peculiar danger to encou- 
rage the outward veneration of an old-established religion, 
which is not, however, understood in its real depth or applied 
in all its vitality. What was only, therefore, a characteristic 
possibility in the shape offered by the hagiocracy, was hardened 
in Herod into the most tendble sin ; and if it was the guilt of 
this particular individual to have given practical shape to this 
offence, the hagiocracy, by the mere fact of its tolerance of him 
and its inability to arouse any fundamental opposition to him, 
or even, in its need of outward tranquillity, to dispense with 
him, revealed its own great weakness and helplessness. Herod 
was cunning enough to see into its feebleness and secretly 
laugh at its impotence ; he was mean enough to employ them 
for his own purposes and passions, while outwardly willing to 
attach himself to it ; ^ he was even so dastardly and base as to 


^ Cf Bell Jitd 1 26, 2, and further the 
compla.int& of the Judean embassy before 
Augustus after Herod’s death, Ant xvii. 
11, 2, and also in Jerusalem, ihid 9, 4: , 
it IS deal, moreover, from these passages 
that there was very great arbitral moss 
exercised in the collection of the heavy 
taxes 

* 111 this respect another powerful Idu- 
mean, and older contemporary of Herod, 
Oostobar, was somewhat more honoiii>- 
able He was descended, according to 
Josephus, Ant xv 7, 9 sq , xvi 7, 6 , 
JBdl Jud j 24, 6 (cf also Ant xvni 5, 
4), from an ancient Idumean priestly 
family^ which served the god Coze (on 
this deity see Tuch, die Sinai- 


%mehnften, p 73, and the new Habaiean 
inscriptions , the Nahateau god 
the inscription in the Rev ArchSoL 1864, 
p. 286, IS unquestionably the same) Ho 
fought valiantly undci Herod, and was 
appointed by hina governor of Idumea 
and Graza, and vas soon manned to his 
sister Sdl6me, after she had lost her fiist 
husband Joseph, but he always entei- 
tained a secret aversion to the Herodeans, 
and to the whole Judean system , and 
would gUdly, through the instrumentality 
of Cleopatra, and subsequently of Alex- 
andra, have set himself and all the Idu- 
means once more free from Judeanism In 
this respect he was a remarkable man for 
his age. The same name recurs agaitt 
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•use the moDey which he drained lite blood from the people he 
despised and from its hagiocracy chiefly in procuring honour 
and glory in the heathen world, which was now, as he well 
knew, the seat of sovereign power.* The hagiocracy had 
already begun to show under the Asmoneans that it is pre- 
cisely the strongest party in the state which it is least able 
to sanctify ; it now reveals the same incapacity still more in- 
contestably, najj, in the most striking instance possible- But 
this does not remove the great personal guilt of Herod, nor 
excuse the characteristic course in which his career as a ruler 
was inevitably to develop from the warm present to its final 
goal. 

X. Herod had not acquired royal power without committing 
various and grave crimes against the Asmonean house. He 
bad completely overthrown a dynasty with which he had never- 
theless found it expedient to ally himself in marriage ; he had 
overthrown it without being competent to govern in any 
radically better way, or to found a better dynasty ; nay, he had 
not even attained a clear idea of what was requisite for this 
object ni such a community. He had overthrown it without 
being summoned or encouraged to do so by the majority of the 
people 5 he had even defied the manifest wishes of large num- 
bers of the best inen in the nation. From the beginning, there- 
fore, he was neither secure in his own conscience nor in popular 
opinion, while in the eyes of the nation as well as in his own 
he was nothing more than a Koman subject, and he was com- 
pelled to make it a constant aim to satisfy Eoman potentates, 
and their friends and servants too. One of Ms first acts after 
taking possession of Jerusalem was the execution of forty-five 
of the leading partisans of Antigonus, whose whole property 
he appropriated to himself. This excessive thirst for money 
he displayed continually ; the bitterest complaints of the 
oppression of the taxes he received with scorn ; ^ and it was 
only from prudence that he sometimes on occasions of extra- 
ordinary rejoicing remitted small portions of the tributes im- 

&till later in a kmsTnan of the Heiodeans, * It is cnnons to see how in one pas- 
BeU il 17, 4, Ant xx 9, 4 sage, Ant xti 5, 4, Jo&ephus rises to the 

From the time of Antipatei, wo attempt to eomhme the wholly different 
again hear a good deal of the condition of news of Herod which were already cur- 
theldnmeans Their names, for instance, lent Bat his inability to find <mj higher 
were partly Judean, partly Greek like quality in hm than ambition, and hig en- 
^rod, partly old Idumean like Phalion cleayour to derive everything fiom this 
{Ant XIV 2, 3), Phasael, Pherdras, Cos* one source, prove how little he was capable 
tobar Koa-BdpaKos UaXlxov ’Wovp,a7os of grasping his character with any real 
in the Corp Tnserr iii p 524), a faith- depth, oi of judging him correctly 

lui piotme of the mischievous mixture A 72 t xr 1, 2, xrii 8, 4, 11, 2 
men prevailing in their usages and ideas. 
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posed on his subjects.^ Even those of his former opponents 
•whom he allowed to live, he never ceased to torment, while, on 
the other hand, he honoured the Pharisee Pollio and his 
disciple Sameas,^ because during the siege of Jerusalem they 
had advised the surrender of the city, though only in despair 
of any better fate. Against his knowledge and will, Costobar,® 
who was at the head of the guard of the city and country, 
removed the sons of B4bds,^ who had hitherto been persons of 
so much influence, to a quiet place, and even obstinately denied 
afterwards that he had been privy to their transfer. — But even 
after he had succeeded through the terror of these years in 
carrying out all his plans, he could not eradicate that new 
affection of the people for the surviving ruins of the Asmonean 
house, which was growing up in secret with surprising vigour. 
The few remnants saved from the shipwreck, in part subdued 
by the consciousness of their own, even if lesser, guilt, had not 
the most distant idea of attempting to shake his power. But 
his evil conscience and his sleepless suspicion led him at the 
very beginning of his reign, without the least outward com- 
pulsion, to weave a tissue in whose poisonous meshes not only 
were these almost innocent survivors wholly destroyed, but his 
own malice prepared for himself a torture which, with its 
interminable and speechless agony, grew keener and keener 
throughout his whole reign. 

The grandfather of his bride, and his own great benefactor, 
Hyrcanus, whose only fault had been too much good-nature, 
particularly towards Herod, had been for three years living in 
Babylonia.® He had been carried there by the Parthians as a 
j)risoner, but he was respected by them, and highly honoured 
by the numerous and still eminent Judeans residing there, on 
account of the vicissitudes of his life, and his lofty office. 

Herod, however, ambitious and anxious at the same time, 

zealously urged him to return. The old man allowed himself 
to be persuaded,® received once more in Jerusalem the reverence 
due to him, but could not again discharge ]iis high-priestly 
functions.’ Hence Herod at once designated to the office 
a person entirely devoted to him, named Ananel, who belonged 
to another high-priestly family,® and had previously removed 

^ Ant xr 10, 4 was released from Partliia, and also of 

2 p 413 the military relations of the Armenian 

3 P 421 note 2 king to Herod and his son, the tetrareh 

ip 416 Antipas Rut they widely differ fiom our 

5 p 412 other authorities, and so far no ono has 

® In the Arm. Ch'ton.. of Moses of Cho- been able to trace them out in dotail. 

rene, n 23-26, 28, there are some long ^ P 412 

stories of the way in which Hyrcanus ® Cf Ant xv 2, 4 with 3, 1 Subse- 
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from Babylonia There was still a scion of the Asmonean 
house qualified for the high-priesthood, in the person of Aristo- 
bulus, a brother of Queen Mariamne; ^ and his mother Alexandra 
cherished the very just wish that the office might remain open 
for this young heir, who was then only sixteen years of age. 
Herod, however, was evidently desirous to seize the favourable 
oppoitunity to mate the high-priesthood from this time quite 
subject to himself, to divest it of its hereditary descent in the 
Asmonean or any other family, and only to leave it as much 
power as the letter of the law required. This, however, if one 
chose to interpret it so, demanded nothing more than that the 
high-priest should be a descendant of Aaron. Alexandra, 
Herod’s mother-in-law,® a woman of great judgment and 
activity, had not previously believed him, her son-in-law, 
capable of the most infamous actions, and by her wise advice 
had once rendered him the most important services when he 
was hard pressed by the Parthians.® On this occasion, how- 
ever, she was afraid to mention to Herod openly her wishes for 
her son, and applied for mediation to Cleopatra, the powerful 
mistress of Antony, who was then passing his time with her. 
This voluptuary, thereupon, desired Herod to send him the 
youth, who, he had heard, was exceedingly beautiful. To this 
Herod could not consent, and he suddenly cut all further 
proceedings short by actually making the youth of seventeen 
years old high-pnest, committing in so doing a double offence 
against established usage, by appointing a person under twenty- 
one years of age to the high-priesthood,^ and arbitrarily de- 
posing one who was already consecrated. His mother-inJaw, 
however, had now become an object of complete suspicion and 
hatred, and he confined her to her residence. Teaming for 
freedom, she resolved to flee with her son to Cleopatra, but 
her attempt was frustrated by the treachery of a servant, who 
dreaded the anger of the king. Herod at first behaved as 
though he here no resentment. At the Feast of Tabernacles, 
however, the youth of eighteen years was received with too 
joyous acclamations by the people, and the king accordingly 
caused himself to be invited to a rural feast given by his 
mother-in-law at Jericho, and there gave secret orders to his 
servants to strangle him as tlicj?- were sporting in the bath.® 

quently, he was again appointed by AUert/^, pp 322 sq , cf. the precedent 
Her^, XV. 3, 3, already mentioned, pp 270 sq 

2 ^ According to Jos Bell Jkid i 22, 2, 

- T “ . ^ « some Gallians were conceined m the act 

Jos Anf XIV 13, 6 as mercenaries 

^ rontrdiy to the law refen ed to in the 
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With this crime the last hope of the Asmoiieans seemed to be 
taken awaj. but the hypocritical dissimulation and feigned 
grief of the Idumean could not deceive the unhappy mother, 
and at her instigation Cleopatra managed to persuade Antony 
to summon him before his tribunal to clear himself of the 
charge. Herod easily wheedled the voluptuary into letting 
him alone. In his bovine brutality, however, and dark jealousy, 
he had charged Joseph, the husband of his sister Sal6me, in 
case he should not return, to put to death his beloved wife 
Mariamne. When he came back, therefore, he was enraged to 
find that his secret had been betrayed, and to learn that the 
two Asmonean princesses had formed the design, if he should 
not return, of placing themselves under the protection of the 
Roman garrison in Jerusalem. His sister Sal6m4, who was of 
a disposition entirely similar to his own, dexterously raked up 
the fire of his groundless suspicions ; and he accordingly exe- 
cuted Joseph, put Alexandra in chains, and almost went so far 
as to kill his royal wife. 

These events took place in the year 35 ; so early had he 
laid the foundation of the most mischievous discords and abom- 
inations in his own house ! With Antony, also, he had lost 
favour. Cleopatra, who had succeeded in persuading him to 
put Lysanias ^ to death as a traitor, and who toi'mented him con- 
tinually for the possession of J udea and Arabia, contrived to 
extract from him, besides all the cities of the coast, the cession 
at least of certain Judean and Arabian districts, in particular 
of the extremely productive country around Jericho.^ In his 
first fit of rage at this, Herod was even desirous of secretly com- 
passing her death; but he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
his advisers to farm these districts again under her. All this 
operated so prejudicially upon his fame that the friends of the 
Asmoneans began to stir once more in many parts of the 
country, and he was obliged to besiege for a considerable time 
the fortress of Hyrcania,® of which a surviving sister of Anti- 
gonus had taken possession.*^ Thus drew on the year 31, with 
its war for the world between Octavian and Antony. Herod 
intended to lead all his troops in person to the aid of the latter 
in the great contest. Cleopatra, however, sought to involve 

1 p 411 the Sev, ArcMol 1864, pp 420 &q 

® According to Jos, Bell Jud i. 20, 3, ® P 382 

Ant XV 7, 3, he must also have ceded to * This is passed over by Josephus in 
Cleopatra Samaria, and, on the eastern the Ant , probably from mere neglect , he 
side of the Jordan, Gadaia, p 388, and had briefly alluded to it in Bell, Jud i. 
Hippus, p 236 Cf. the recently dis- 19, 1 
coveied Egyptian-Gieek inscription in 
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him in a -war with the Arabian king^ Malchns, who had let the 
payment of his tribute fall into arrears, in which she hoped if 
possible to get rid of him. He was obliged, therefore, to march 
across the Jordan at the head of Egyptian and Judean troops. 
This war was not without peril, owing, in particular, to the 
secret instructions of an Egyptian general, Athenio. Herod 
was victorious at Dion ; ^ and further east, at Kanatha,^ he had 
already gained a victory in the field, when Athenio caused the 
inhabitants of the city to make a sudden attack upon him in a 
country most difficult to traverse. By this stroke he induced 
the wavering Arabs to rally once more, and won so absolute a 
victory that he actually captured the whole Judean camp at 
the village of Ormiza, where the majority of the troops had 
taken refuge. Herod now found himself limited to arduous 
petty warfare ; and a terrible earthquake, which in the spring 
of this year carried off thirty thousand persons and caused 
fearful desolations through the country, crowned his disasters, 
so that he was obliged to retreat across the Jordan, and the 
Arabs overran everythmg with increasing boldness. It was 
only by great efforts that he revived the exhausted courage of 
his troops, 3 marched again across the Jordan further to the 
south, and contended for a long time with the Arabian general 
Elthem, for a mountain fortress near Philadelphia. With the 
capture of this stronghold he at last brought to a close this ex- 
ceedingly bloody war, and compelled the Arabians throughout 
the whole country to recognise him as their supreme sovereign- 
The defeat of Antony at Actium seemed as if it would neces- 
sarily involve the fall of Herod also ; and his position was now 
generally despaired of. For years he had b^^en most zealously 
devoted to the powerful reveller. Up to the battle of Actium 
he had sent him large resources 5 and even after his defeat he 
remained faithful to him. Not till Antony declined to follow 
his advice and put Cleopatra to death, did he abandon his cause 
and prevent further auxiliaries from joining him.^ With his 

^ T. 391 imitated more and more the custom of 

* In Jos Ani xv 5, 1, we should, Greco-Roman historians in inserting long 
according to Jud 1 19, 2, read Ka- speeches, moreover, the contents of the 
va6d for Kavd , the most nortli-eastorn address in the Bell Jud perhaps no longer 
city of this name is certainly intended satisfied him, as it breathes m fact a 
here, as perhaps also in p 391 very heathen spirit, and too cold for a 

® The tolerably long speech of Horod Pharisee 
to his soldiers, which Josephus had m- Namely, by the Gladiators, as Jose- 
serted m Bell, Jud 1 19, 4, is replaced phus meutrons by way of addition in the 
by a still longer one m Ant xr 5, 3 , for speech of Octavian, Bell Jud 1 20, 2 , 
gom the beginning of the career of Ant xv 6, 7, cf the conimentator& on 
Herod, where tfao history entered quite Jo&ephus, and also Plutarch’s Aidon cap 
into the Gicco-Roman atmosphere, he Ixxi* 
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feline nature, lie had as accurate a perception of the require- 
ments and position of the Roman leaders as of his own ch’- 
cumstances, and he was firnily resolved, with the utter shame- 
lessness of a man who had vowed the most steadfast loyalty to 
every master provided only he remained in power, to go to 
meet Octavian. He was afraid, however, that Hyrcanus, who 
was now eighty years of age, might in his absence become the 
soul of a general rising. He sought, therefore, to find a pretext 
for executing him. This was supplied to him by the conduct of 
the injured Alexandra, who was arranging for the secret flight 
of all her family to the Arabian prince Malchus, in Petra. A 
weak-minded servant betrayed the plan to the tyrant, before 
whom even more formidable opponents trembled. With a show 
of law he at once caused the last male descendant of the Asmo- 
neans to be executed ; ^ he handed over the administration of the 
kingdom to his brother Pherdras, secured his Idumean relations 
in the fortress of Masada,^ and shut up Mariamne with her 
mother in the fortress of Alexandreum, with orders to put them 
to death if he did not come back as king. Octavian, however, 
allowed himself to be at once won over in Rhodes by his ap- 
parent openness, recognised him as king, and permitted Herod 
to accompany him to Egypt, to Ptolemais, and Antioch. By 
his magnificent presents and the services he rendered, those 
who were now in possession of power were even disposed to 
increase his dominions ; they restored to him all that Cleopatra 
had taken away through Antony, including the sea>coast from 
Gaza northwards to what subsequently became Caesarea.^ 

Intoxicated with joy, he at length returned to Jerusalem. 
In accordance with all precedents it was almost inevitable that 
his appearance should speedily be the signal for the most 
terrible blows. He might have known beforehand that the 
order to put his wife to death would easily be betrayed a second 
time. One of the two officers to whom he had confided it, 
Soemus, had been induced to reveal it to the two imprisoned 
Asmonean princesses; and how could they, whose nearest 
kinsmen Herod had killed without a shadow of cause, receive 


^ The contradiction shown np hy Jo- 
sephus, Jnt XV 6, 2 sq, between the 
official and the popular representation of 
these events is in fact only of apparent 
importance 
P 412 

® What were the precise conditions of 
the vassalship of Heiod and liis succes- 
sors to the Caesars we do not exactly 
know Probably Herod was not bound 


to pay any annual tribute to Augustus, 
but was to render assistance in war, and 
adopt the Eoman laws of trade and 
customs Epiphanius, JI(sr li 22 (where 
he takes the year of the first covenant of 
Herod with Augustus as the basis of Ins 
chronology^ speaks of quinquennial tri- 
butes, which Anlipater and Herod had 
had to pay, but the whole leprescntation 
ift obscure. 
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liim again with, cheerfulness ! His beautiful wife^ who had 
borne him five children, he still loved beyond everything, with 
the fierce animal passion peculiar to him ; but he had little by 
little cast too deep a gloom over her feelings to have a right 
to expect from her any real return of affection, and yet he de- 
manded it. To this was added the incessant irritation between 
her and his sister SalomS and his mother Cyprus, who were 
only too closely atin to him in disposition, and could neither 
comprehend nor endure the pride of one who was royally 
descended and had the feelings of a queen. Por some 
this unspeakable affliction dragged on.^ At length Sal6me 
availed herself of a moment when the variance between the 
royal pair was at its height, to excite in her brother, for whose 
welfare she always pretended to be tendei'ly concerned, sus- 
picions of the fidelity of his wife, the agent she employed being 
the king's cup-bearer. With a wantonness which from this 
time became habitual to him, the monster wrung by torture 
from this weak man a knowledge of the secret betrayed by 
Soemus, Upon this he executed not only Soemus, but also 
his wife, the latter under the veil of judicial procedure. Deeply 
lamented byPherdras, the king^s brother, still more by Costobar ^ 
(who wished to save her by sending her to Parthia), and by all 
whose eyes were not blinded, she went to her death with the 
proud composure of a queen, unlike her mother, whose courage 
now forsook her. Immediately after, however, the tyrant, who 
had thus himself without any reason (as he was obKged to confess 
upon reflection) destroyed his dearest and proudest possession, 
was overcome by such intense anguish and such fury against 
himself, that he sank from one violent and dangerous Hlness 
into another, and was, in fact, given up by everyone. It was in 
vain that he sought consolation in solitude, threw off all the 
cares of government, and repaired to Samaria, where he had 
in former days led his ICariamne home,^ But as soon as he 
learned that Alexandra, who in the general expectation of 
Herod's approaching death, was desirous of at any rate securing 
the succession for her daughter's sons, was intending with this 
object to get possession of the two castles in Jerusalem, the 
tiger in him awoke from its death-like sleep. Hastily col- 
lecting his strength, as though the hope of once more gratifying 
his deepest desires had brought back allhxs energy, he executed 

* Accordixig to Jos. Ant xy, 7, 4, it embarrassments were not brought to a 
was only one year , but if the twelve close till the year 25 
years after the full of Antigonus, men- * P 421 ?totc 2 

tjoned in Ani xv. 7, 10, are correct, these ® P. 416. 
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not only his mother-in-law, but along with her other distin- 
guished persons on whom the slightest suspicion rested, even 
though only from days long forgotten. Among these were 
Costobar and the sons of Bab^s, as Sal6m§ had now disclosed 
the relation which subsisted between them and the hiding- 
place in which the latter were concealed.^ 

2 . Herod was now himself again. Moreover, after his late 
murders, he felt himself released from the last ties of his 
Asmonean kinship, so that there was the less restraint upon 
the indulgence of his favourite inclinations ; and he accordingly- 
plunged eagerly into a number of peaceful undertakings of 
various kinds, which might in part console him, through the 
gratification of his own wishes, and in part increase his popu- 
larity with his Eoman masters. His first step was to establish 
in Jerusalem itself every possible description of public games, 
both those which had been practised by the Greeks from 
ancient times, and had been naturalised in the eastern world 
by the successors of Alexander, and also the more savage 
Eoman games, with their contests of wild beasts. He built a 
theatre in the city itself, and did not forget in doing so, by 
images and decorations, to flatter his patron Augustus. An 
enormous amphitheatre was erected close to Jerusalem. He 
spared no money, moreover, to impart the utmost splendour to 
the games, and invited all the surrounding nations to assist at 
them. The primitive elements and simple beginnings of these 
public games had formerly existed in Israel as in every other 
nation, and the drama in particular had at an earlier period 
attained a tolerable development.^ But the Greek and Eoman 
games, as they were now presented, were of so exceedingly 
artificial and peculiar a character, and seemed to he in conse- 
quence so inseparably linked with heathenism, that they in- 
evitably gave offence to the more conscientious Judeans. The 
Mosaic prohibition of the worship of images® was already 
interpreted with such rigidness, in conformity with the scrupu- 
lous spirit of these last centuries, that Herod was obliged to 
take the trouble to show them how absurd it was to regard the 
representations of the nations subdued by Augustus as idola- 
trous images. The superior refinement of the national feeling, 
however, was evinced in the abhorrence of the brutal contests 
of wild beasts which was felt by the greater number. How 

* The reasons for the execution of Ly- connected, oi at any rate fnondly, with the 
simachns and Gadias-Antipater, Jose- Asmoneans 
phus, Anf XV 7, 8-10, suhsec^uently for- ^ Yol ni p 282 

gets to explain (on a certain Dositheus ^ Vol n pp 12.5 sqrj 

cl Ani XT 6, 2) , probably they Teie all 
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deeply the popular energy ms broken was^ revealed in the 
patient endurance of these heathen innovations, whwh had 
been the cause, a century and a half before, of the outburs of 
the great Maccabean war. Ten men, however with a blind 
man among their number, swore to assassinate the king in the 
theatre; and when, betrayed by the secret body of ^“tormers 
which the king maintained on a very elaborate scale, they had 
bravely suffered death, the people tore the spy to pieces Upon 
this, feeble women were compelled under torture to confess who 
had been the most guilty parties, and vengean^ was iBhicted 
on whole families for the murder of the spy. Herod himself, 
however, was all the more active in increasmg the fortresses 
which he had built against the people. 

Before the death of Antony he had fortified as powerfully as 
possible the two castles in the southern part of the city a-nd 
to the north of the temple j to the latter^, previously called 
Baris, he had given the new name of Antonia.' He now con- 
verted five other places into strong fortresses. Three or these 
lav in a luie in south-west Galilee, as a defence against 
Phoenicia. The first was the tower of Strato, on the coast 
south of Carmel and Dora, a small place originally fortified 
hv the Ptolemies, which he now transformed into a large 
city under the name of Osesarea (with the prefix probably of 
Augusta),* and which soon surpassed all the neighbonnng 
cities of the coast. Further east was a second place (peiha,ps 
the ancient Megiddo), where he settled some picked mercenaries 
whose term of service had expired, from which he gave it the 
name of Legio ; and north-east of this was Gabatha, west of 
Mount Tabor, which was now called the City of Horsemen, as 
the cavalry soldiers who had served their time were located in 
it ® Besides tliese he fortified the ancient Heshbon^ east of the 
Jordan, and Samaria. For the latter he had always ^entertained 
apai'tiality;^ and now, under thenewname of Sehast^( Augusta), 
he not only considerably increased it, but he also adorned it 
with a new and splendid temple,® which he evidently erected to 
suit the spirit and usage of the Samaritan religion, as he had 
long felt himself superior to Judean prejudices. Moreover, as 
he always promoted amd protected commerce and industry with 


* Ant, XT 8, 5, llj 4 

® Of Oor^ I/tscrr Crrmc iii, pp 220 
6q 

* Josepbus, Ant xv 8, 5 (cf Jnd 
111 . 3, 1), does not, it is true, actually 
name tlie middle one , he even seems to 
confound li with the third, meanwhile, I 
think it may be recognised lu Legio, The 


situation of Gabatha (or Gaba) is moie 
particularly described in Eub Onom, 
under and is also marked on 

Kiepert’s map, and wo thus get the 
circle of fortresses indicated above 
« P 414. 

5 Jos Bell Jud 1 . 21, 2, Ant xv 
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the greatest zeal as a certain source of royal revenue, he had a 
double object in founding Csesarea. It was erected with the most 
admirable care and perseverance, and was to serve at once as one 
of the most commodious places of commerce and the proper 
harbour of Judea 5 indeed, it was with the harbour that the 
construction of the new city was begun, and it was wrested, as 
it were, with enormous moles from the waves of the sea.^ The 
pertinacious labour which he bestowed on it is strange enough. 
The place was by no means easy to adapt for a harbour ; and even 
before its destruction in the Middle Ages it had wholly fallen 
into ruin as a port. Besides, the ancient Joppa lay nearer to 
Jerusalem, and had a harbour, used in all ages, though not very 
convenient nor roomy. But he probably could not endure a 
town which the Asmoneans had zealously raised into importance, 
and had viewed as their family estate.^ This proud new city 
he could regard entirely as his own creation ; and he accord- 
ingly established it from the beginning ^ for every nation,^ ® 
and erected it with all the splendour of a completely heathen 
place. In doing so, as well as in his lavish gifts to foreign 
heathen cities, temples, and religions, he came into direct 
collision with the duties of a Judean ; but he excused himself 
with the plea of the consideration which he was always obliged 
to pay to the soveieign Eomans and to their commands.^ The 
building of Csesarea occupied more than ten years. It was 
really a new capital of Judea ; it was not completed till the 
twenty-eighth year of a reign which in its splendour rivalled 
all the world, and it was then consecrated in the midst of the 
most brilliant festivities, which weie attended and extolled 
by visitors fiom every land. In the far south, also, he restored 
Anth^don, on the coast, which had been destroyed a hundred 
years before,® and named it Agrippias.® The previous wars 
had filled the country with ruins ; and Herod found plenty to 
rebuild. 

In the year 24, when he had fairly begun these great and 
costly undertakings, a series of disasters came unexpectedly 
upon the country, which not unnaturally appeared to the people 
as divine penalties for the wantonness of their ruler, and might 

^ See the more detailed description, ^Oyei vavri. Ant, xv 6, an expression 
Bell Jud 1 21, 6-7 , Ant xv. 9, 5 sqt , which is there used again m a similar 

XVI 5, 1. The harbour received the way of the new city of feSamana, 

gpeeial name of Augustus, about which ^ Ant, xv 9, 5, 

Josephus, Ant xvii 5, 1, is silent, but in ® P. 388 

Bell Jud 1 31 3, he mentions it in pass- ® Ant xm. 13, 3, Bell Jud 1 . 21, 8. 
ing, and it IS confirmed by comb, Eckhel’s Dru&ias, between Antipatris (mentioned 
Boctr 111 p 428, below) and Seba&t^ (see Ptol. Gcogr, 

® P 406 V 16), was also probably built at tins 

•* This IS the meaning of the words time 
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easily have crushed a weaker mind than his.^ Continuous 
drought caused a wide-spread sterility and famine; these in 
their turn produced grave diseases of every kind, excessive 
mortality, and general despair, and the dull discontent of the 
subjects was already threatening a general rising, while the 
springs of the royal revenue were dried up. With swift decision, 
however, the king did not hesitate to make the most strenuous 
efforts for the alleviation of the universal distress. In order to 
procure ready money he did not spare the adornments of his own 
palace, and he most judiciously availed himself of his friend- 
ship with Petronius, the Eoman governor of Egypt, to purchase 
and import corn from that country. This he distributed with 
the greatest readiness among all the needy, either partly or 
entirely gratuitously. He also made provision for clothing the 
poor during the impending winter, and dispensed donations of 
seed, while he rendered similar favours far and wide to the sur- 
rounding nations. In this way, out of the general misery he 
earned general gratitude, both among heathens and Judeans, 
and reconciled many of his desperate enemies. He was also 
further recompensed soon enough for his unusually active care 
for the physical welfare of Ms subjects by an increase in the 
prosperity of agriculture, industry, and trade, so that he was 
soon able again to turn his thoughts to the vigorous prose- 
cution of his great public works, and even to a number of fresh 
enterprises. 

The greatest of these was the re-building of the temple 
in Jerusalem itself. In this work he endeavoured to rival 
Solomon, although he was not impelled to it by love of the 
religion to which the temple was dedicated, but by a vain de- 
sire of fame ; perhaps also by the expectation that when it was 
completed it would secure him from the Judeans no less 
gratitude than they had shown him for his efforts to rescue 
them from the famine. It was, indeed, fitting that the temple 
erected by Zerubbabel ^ should be replaced in more prosperous 
times by a larger and more magnificent edifice, if in these later 
days the true religion was still to be connected with a temple 
at all. The book of Enoch had promised a grand new tenij^le 
in the future,^ and earlier rulers had made various changes and 
extensions.® No sooner, however, did Herod announce his 

* Pp 101-113 The temple described they wrote before his diiy But their 
by wiiters like the author of the book of desciiptions are not sufficiently exact 
Aristeas (pp 244, 249), and Heeataeus m ^ Book of Enoch, xcn 14 (xci 13 ed ) 
Jos Gontr Af i 22 (pp 247 &q ), is that Dillm 
of then* own time, i e the temple beiore ® Pp 273, 325 
Herod, and this is one of the prot)fs that 
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design ^ than his well-known disposition excited all sorts of 
mistrust. He 'was obliged^ therefore, to 23 roceed with great 
caution, and submit to all the priestlj prejudices which were 
then m force. In particular, he refrained from removing the 
walls of the old temple until he had completed all the prepara- 
tions for erecting those of the new. These were then raised, 
in exact accordance with the requirements of the expounders of 
the law, bj a thousand priests trained to architectural con- 
struction, and wearing the sacred priestly garments ; so that 
after the preliminary labours had been accomplished by other 
instrumentality, the work was performed by the priests alone, 
and the whole edifice seemed to have been erected by sacred 
hands. The length of the temple was extended to one hundred 
cubits, and its height to one hnndred and twenty.^ This eleva- 
tion, however, was only attained in the centre, the two sides 
being lower. The walls were constructed very much like those 
of Solomon, of white blocks of marble of great breadth. The 
door on the east, however, was formed, as in the Mosaic tent,^ 
merely of coloured curtains, woven with a pattern of purple 
flowers and pillars. The only novelty, so far as we know, con- 
sisted in the great golden vine fixed over these curtains as a 
symbol of the divine blessing on the country and the people. 
This vine was a miracle of contemporary art of the most costly 
description. Of the division of the chambers within and the 
style of the temple porch we have little precise information. 
The erection of the temple was commenced in the year 20, and 
was completed in a year and a half.^ The king lost no time in 
carrying out his design, and had the satisfaction of celebrating 
the consecration amid great rejoicings on the part of the people, 
with magnificent pomp and splendid sacrifices, on the anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne 5 and the story soon became 
current that in order not to interfere with the rapid progress 


^ Among the proofs that the preparsL- 
tory speech of Herod to the people, 

XV 11, 1, was very freely drawn up by 
Josephus, IS the fact that the language 
xised in it aboat the history of the temple 
of Zerubbabel is in entire accordance 
with the representation elsewhere gwen 
hy Josephus, p 128 , hutthe height of on© 
hundred and twenty cubits, which Herod 
assigned to tho new temple, was hardly 
adopted without reference to the similar 
number already discussed, vol iii. p. 236, 
and probably shows that the Solomonic 
temple also, at any rate in its upper 
chambers, equallod the height of the 
temple porch On the description of this 


temple m the Mishna, Maas Middoth, see 
vol. VI pp. 716 sq [G-erman ] 

2 After the lowest twenty cubits were 
concealed in the reign of Nero, Jos. Ant 
8, 11, by a new structure built up 
against them, the temple only appeared 
to be one hundred cubits high This is 
the meaning of the words olfs , , . 

Jos Ant xv. 11, 3 vnxi 
8 Cf. vol m p 239 

< Ant. XV 11, 1, 6. In Bdl. JvA i. 
21, 1, Josephus places the commencement 
of the building three years earlier, by 
■which he probably means the beginning of 
the preliminary preparations. 
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of the wk, no rain fell during the whole time except in the 
nieht.* In the erection, however, of the extensive and no less 
splendid buildings which completed the sanctuary, he spent 
eight years more. The temple itself stood m a great square 
(eLh side being one stadium, i.e. 125 paces ix length), and 
was surrounded by magnificent cloisters ; and both temple and 
cloisters ^ere raised on the basis of the suhstructures laid by 
Solomon, so solid had been the workmanship of a thousand 
years before ^ !From the great east gate ran a special double 
cloister^ erected by the preyicns soYereigns, to the 
the temple,^ The utmost splendour, howerer, was lavished on 
the southern cloister, as though the remembrance of the former 
royal distinction o£ this portion of the ground ^ were still to be 
perpetuated, the name of the King^s Cloister being bestowed on 
it. This was composed of one hundred and sixty-two Corin- 
thian colnmns,^ twenty-seven feet in height and of enormous 
thickness, placed in four rows, so that it really consisted of 
three arcades running side by side from east to west. As in 
the temple, the centre was half as wide again as the side aisles, 
and twice as high ; the whole was executed with the utmost 
possible art. All this constituted the inner sanctuary, together 
with the great altar on the east in front of the temple. Herod 
himself, not being a priest, could not enter any of these en- 
closures— neither the temple, nor the space around the altar, 
nor the cloisters of the priests. A few steps lower on the 
mountain he next built the so-called court of the people, which 
was approached from the inner sanctuary by three great gates 
on the south and three on the north, while the eastern gate, 
which was the largest and most beautiful of all,® led on the 
south and north to the outer court, as also to a special fore- 
court for women. Inscriptions over the outer forecourt forbade 
any but a Judean to enter under pain of death; but around it 
Herod hung m proud display the trophies of his victories over 
foreign nations, particularly the Arabians, as consecrated gifts. 
Such was the temple of Herod : his successors, however, found 
much to add to it. 

A short time before the rebuilding of the temple, Herod had 

» Jnt XT, 11, 7* from east to wa&t, but the two central 

^ A 97 t XV 11, S ad^?^ The sovereigns ones stood m front by themselves Tho 
here designated are certainly the same circumference of each pillar was as much 
who have been already partly referied to, as three men could surround with ex- 
whose cloisters Herod left standing as they tended anus, see the further desciipfcion 
jeemed well ‘bujlt. in xv, 11, 5 

® Vol. in pp 250 sq ^ Of. also Acts in, 2, 10 , Jos sx. 

* Probably not strictly one hundred 9, 7 , and on the forecomt of the women, 
ind sixty-four, forty-one m each row Jj?, n. 8 
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commenced the erection of a new and splendid palace, rivalling 
Solomon in this respect also.. It was specially designed to 
provide sumptuous accommodation for illustrious strangers, 
and was composed of two wings, named after Augustus and 
Agrippa. The site selected for it was at no great distance from 
the Antonia, in the upper (or southern) city, opposite the south- 
western cloister of the temple ; and it was approached across the 
deep valley from the most southern of the four western gates 
of the temple, while from the eastern gate of the temple a sub- 
terranean passage led to the castle of Antonia.^ In the northern 
city a Greek race-course was constructed. — About the same 
time he made the hill where he had first defeated Antigonus,^ 
about sixty stadia south-east of Jerusalem, into a fortress called 
Herodium. There he built a magnificent castle, and, though 
it required an artificial supply of water, it remained for a long 
time afterwards a place of great importance, and contained many 
residents.® In later years he erected a new city in a contrary 
direction north-west of Jerusalem, at Caphar-saba,^ where there 
was an abundant water-supply. This he named Antipatris, in 
honour of his father. In the neighbourhood of Jericho he also 
perpetuated the memory of his mother in a Cyprus, and of his 
brother Phasael in a Phasaelis ; ^ he also gave the name of the 
latter to a lofty and splendid tower on the wall of Jerusalem.® 
Two other similar towers erected by him, and resembling small 
fortresses, were designated respectively after his murdered wife 
Mariamne and one of his friends (probably an ofidcer who had 
fallen early in his reign) named Hippicus. The Asmonean for- 
tresses of Hyrcania, Alexandreum and Masada, he refitted,^ 
only, however, because he valued them as places of strength. 
He also placed a marble monument over the ancient graves of 
David and Solomon. His sole reason for doing so, however, as 
the initiated at any rate were aware, was because in the later 
years of his reign he had once opened them for the sake of the 
treasures which it was believed were hidden in them. They 


» Jos Aiit XV. 9, 3, 11, 5, 7. In tins 
palace he entertained Agrippa, who was 
received with festivities, xvi 2, 1, 4. Ac- 
cording to XX 8, 11, the foundations had 
already been laid by the Asmoneans. On 
its situation, cf further xvii. 10, 2 Cf. 
also Philo, ad Cain cap. 38. 

* P 413. 

a Jos. JBell Jud i. 13, 8, 21, 10, 33, 
9 , Ant XIV 13, 9 , xv. 9, 4 , xvi 2, 1 ; 
cf Eohmson’s Bib Bes i, p 480, ed, 
1856 It IS surprising that the monu- 
ments of Herod, or the sepulchres of the 
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kings, Jos. Bell Jttd v, 3, 2, 4, 2, 12, 
2, are not mentioned by Josephus among 
Herod^s buildings, they were piobably 
destined for all the other membeis also of 
the royal house. 

« P. 391, 

® The ruins of it have been discovered 
in the modern Pasdil, further north of 
Jericho. 

® Ant XVI. 5, 2 

Ant xvi 2, 1 , on Masada, see Bell 
Jud vn 8, 3 sq , cf. n 17, 8 
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were found to contain many Talnables ; but the fate of two men 
employed in tlie searcli filled Hm with a secret fear which he 
now sought in regular heathen fashion to expiate.' In addition 
to all these, he possessed palaces in ali the principal cities 

throughout the country,'* _ , . , , 

To the campaign of jSElius Gallus against the Arabs he 
despatched five hundred picked mercenaries ; ® and his three sons 
by Mariamne, and subsequently his other sons as well, he sent 
to Eome to be brought up in the neighbourhood of Augustus 
cind his other Eoman friends." The friendship entertained for 
him by Augustus and Agnppa had been for some time using 
higher and higher. To their previous gifts they added also 
the ancient provinces in the north-east, on the other side of 
the Jordan. These were in the possession of a certain Zeno- 
dorus, who had farmed the greater portion of the principality 
of Lysanias, whose family had been re-instated by Augustus 
after the death of Cleopatra. Zenodorus was neither able nor 
willing to destroy the robber bands with which they were over- 
run, while Herod had a practised hand for exterminating them.® 
AuOTstus and Agrippa, accordingly, refused to listen to the 
repeated violent complaints of the citivens of Gadara® against 
Herod ; and after the sudden death of Zenodorus from vexation 
they further gave him the rest of his possessions, namely, the 
fertile district m the north around the sources of the Jordan. 
Here Herod erected a magnificent temple in honour of Augustus, 
not far from Paneas, which had been founded by Greek settlers.'' 

He even accompanied Augustus and Agrippa on their journeys 
in Asia, as a friend and adviser; and with the greatest zeal 
made their favour his sole object. Among the heathen in 
foreign countries, also, he always displayed the utmost magna- 
mmity, generosity, and sympathy, so that the Roman authorities 
were the more ready to grant his requests for the maintenance 
of the privileges of the Judeans residing among the heathen.® 
These enjoyed much reflected splendour from the sovereign of 
their fatherland, and, in whatever quarter of the Eoman empire 


J Ani xn 7, 1 

^ As at Sepphons m Galilee, ef 
xni 10, 6, ’trhere there was also a great 
dpp6t of aims, Mell M ii. 4, 1, m 
Jericho, AnLxMi 13, 1 , in Asealon, A9if 
xvii 11, 5, east of the Jordan m AmAth 
(p 2S8),A9it xvii 10, 6 (for which, how- 
ever, we have in Bell Jud 

u 4," 2), in Caesarea, Acts 3 : 2:211 35 
3 Jos Ant XV 9, 3, Straho, Geogr. 
XVI 4, 23 , cf. Eckhel, Boar lii p. 490 
^ Ant XV 10, 1 , xvii. 1, 3. 

6 p 407 * ^ ^00 


See the details in Ant xv 10, 1-3, 
BeU Jid 1 20, 4, 21, 3. The district of 
Paneas (modern Bands) here clebcribed 
has been examined in recent times with 
special care by De Forest, and described 
in tlie Journal of the American Or'usnt 
Soo jj, pp 235-248 The name OdXaBd, 
near Paneas, is probably identical with 
or rather the Aramean 1Ai:ka-K>, 
1 e the Lake of Merom 

® See the veiy minute account m Jos. 
Ant xYi 2, 2-5, comp with xii 3, 1 sq* 
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tliey were dispersed, they lived in security and honour during 
his reign. ^ Many Babylonian Judeans, also, priests, lawyers, 
and horsemen specially trained m Parthian warfare, were at- 
tracted by his fame, and entered his service. In the last years 
of his life he established a whole series of equestrian defences 
of this kind in a fortified place called Bathyra, in the north- 
eastern corner, to protect this robber district, which continued 
in a very disturbed slate ; and he encouraged the prosperity of 
the settlement by immunity from taxes.^ In his own dominions, 
however, ho was careful about promulgating new laws, evidently 
to avoid any unnecessary collision with the Pharisees and other 
parties in the schools 5 and his decree for the punishment of 
thieves by banishment from the kingdom was received with 
great astonishment and dissatisfaction.® Besides the occupa- 
tions already described, his favourite pursuits continued to be 
hunting and exercises of arms, in which he always excelled 
everyone.^ 

3 . When, some time after the great famine, he remitted a 
third of the taxes 3 ® when, in a great assembly, he could boast 
of his measures for the welfare of the Judeans all over the 
earth; ® when he had rebuilt the temple in splendour amid the 
acclamations of the people; when, further, by his excellent 
understanding with Home he had so increased the rising vene- 
ration for the Judean religion, which was then spreading 
through the world, through the new zeal of its missionaries,^ 
that even members of the imperial house, and other eminent 
Eomans, bestowed special gifts upon the temple ® — his reign 
appeared to be not without a blessing, and the sins of his 
earlier years to be wiped out. He relaxed nothing, it is true, 
of his watch upon the people, and even sometimes supplemented 

^ Seo the six decrees of Roman com- speah in their own persons, and only the 
manders to the Cyreneans and others, city magistracy could assign the place of 
Jos Ant. xTi 6, 1-7 The document al- honour in the amphitheatre to the memo- 
ready mentioned, pp 240, note 5, 242 rial tablet of thanks. 

Qiote 3, in winch tho community of ^ Jos Ant xv 10, 1 , xvii 2, 1-3 Rit- 
Judeans at Berenice offer their public ter*s discussion of its situation in iLrd'- 
thanks to the Roman governor of Cy- heschr xv p 826, is better than that at 
rene, M Titms Sextus, also falls in p 203. 

this pciiod, probably in the year 13 ® Jos Ant xvi 1, 1, cf the Alterth. 

B c , if the fifty-fifth year there speci- pp 156, 212 [3id ed 416, 247 , Trans, 

fied is to be reckoned from the year 67 3i4, 186] 

BC, when the Roman supremacy over * Bell Jnd 1 21, 13, comp, with AnU 

Gyrene began, see Fianz in the Corp xvi 8,4, 10,3 

InhctT Gt<bo. ill p 537 sq_q By the ® Ant xv 10, 4 

nine archons there named we are not, ® Ant xvi 2, 5 ad fin. 

however, with Wessolmg and Franz, to ^ P 360 

understand the chiefs of the Judean com- ^ Bell Jud v 13, 6, cf. ii 17, 3, 

munity, but those of the whole city, by Philo, 11 pp 588 sq , 592 , Suet. Aug. 

whom alone such a decree could have cap xciii. 
been adopted. The Judeans do not 
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the secret agency with which he hourly snrrotinded his subjects, 
by his own personal investigation.^ But, though himself in 
constant fear, and unable to govern without the influence of 
fear on others, there seemed no reason why the inflexible 
tyrant should not at any rate remain in this position undis- 
turbed until his death. The most wanton ruler, however, 
always finds certain limits to his power, which the most iron 
will is forced to notice, and, if he is wise, regards. From all 
whom he did not exactly choose to put out of his way he exacted 
the most stringent oath of submission; yet he exempted certain 
Pharisees whom he felt obliged to spare, and all the Essees.^ 
A special story was related of the Essee Manahem, who had 
predicted to him when a boy that he would hereafter be king. 
When subsequently asked whether he would continue to 
reign prosperously, and, if so, for how long, Manahem replied 
evasively, yet was not molested by him.® This unexpected 
tolerance affords a signal instance of what his extraordinary 
disposition might have become if he had not crushed it from 
the very first. But the errors of the commencement of his 
reign had been too grave ; its termination is the most melan- 
choly possible. It seemed as though his career was to teach, 
by the most striking example, the lesson of the inevitable cor- 
respondence between beginning and end. The national spirit 
was too completely broken, and the turn of events which led to 
the terrible close was consequently to proceed from the very 
quarter in which he had before most deeply sinned, although, 
after the violence of the storm, it seemed once more calm. This 
source lay in the circle of his own kindred, within and without 
the pale of royalty ; it was painfully hidden in the recesses of 
the hearts of his own family. 

Of the three sons of Mariamne who had been sent to Eome, 
the youngest was dead ; the two others, Alexander and Aris- 
tobulus, as the descendants, through their mother, of the 
Asmoneans, were the objects of tranquil joy and hope on the 
part of the nation ; and it seemed as though the people would 
indemnify themselvbs by the sight of these princes, who would 
be his rightful successors, for stifling their rage against the 
feline Idumean himself. This was openly apparent when their 
father fetched them from Italy, and tended all the more to 
increase the suspicions conceived by Sal6m6 and the rest of the 
former enemies of their mother against the innocent youths. 


’ Ant XT 10, 4. 

® P Z74 

^ Ant XT. 10, 4 &q This treatment, 


liowe\ er, at any rate as far as the Phari- 
sees were concerned, was subsequently 
changed for the -worse; xvii 2, 4. 
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At first, however, Herod would not listen to them, and married 
Aristohulus to Berenice, a daughter of Salome herself; and 
Alexander, the elder, to Glaphyra, a daughter of the Cappa- 
docian king, Archelaus, who was, of course, obliged,^ before her 
marriage, to embrace the Judean religion. This step, as they 
lived in matrimonial happiness, seemed to have prevented any 
possibility of family quarrels ; and Herod appeared to be, at any 
rate in some degree, repairing, in the persons of her sons, the 
great wrong which he had committed against his beloved wife 
and all her Asnionean kindred. But the shade of Mariamne 
allowed no one any peace, least of all those who felt them- 
selves guilty of her murder ; and the ancient notion that the 
sons would be obliged hereafter to avenge their mother was 
still deeply rooted among the older members of tbe Idumeaii 
house, and leagued itself with their other villanies ^to drive 
them into the utmost atrocities. Sal6in§ and Pheroras, the 
brother of Herod, whom he had already, through Augustus, 
designated as tetrarch,^ never ceased to suspect the two youths, 
and inspire their father with dread of them. Herod, already 
half giving way to liis obscure fears, adopted the most perverso 
expedient. He had an elder son, named Antipater, borne him, 
before his accession to power, by a woman named Dons^ of 
common origin and disposition. This young man, not being 
born in the purple,had no claim, according to traditional notions, 
to the throne. Herod now sent for him to the court, and soon 
afterwards for his mother also, who, after his marriage with the 
Asmonean princess, had been put away ; and made this young 
man a sort of spy over his two step-brothers, placing more and 
more confidence in him every day. Prom this time Antipater 
was the incarnate fiend of the royal house. In his person all 
the atrocious wickedness inherent in the family and in the age 
was condensed into the utmost vitality. If Herod had less con- 
science than bis father, Antipater was more destitute still, but 
in cunning and indefatigable activity he was the equal of both. 
Herod, at least, still felt for his kindred a tender sort of cat- 
like affection, but from this Antipater was perfectly free ; his 
sole motive was tlie most consummate selfishness.^ With the 
most innocent air he contrived to make the two brothers objects 


1 Cf also the popular story of her 
dream, towards tbe close of her lifo, after 
she had taken two brothers, against the 
law, Ant xvii. 13, 4, and the similar 
change demanded of Syllseus, ibid xvi 7, 
6 * 

* Over Porsea, with a revenue of one 
hundred talents, as we must infer from 


Ant XV 10, 3, comp with BelL Jud. i. 
24,5,30,1,4. ^ ^ _ 

3 Piom the life of Nicolans (m 0. 
Muller’s Fvagm, Hist Grac lii. p 352) 
we see, it is true, that as the enemy of 
Antipater, he is not likely to have spared 
bim in bis history, but the worthlessness 
of his character is cleir enough. 
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of more and more snspicion to their fathei-j and if their life at 
court had previonsly been a torment, it now became almost un- 
endurable, while their sighvS and tears served continually to 
provoke fresh accusations against them. Herod now sent his 
eldest son, whose disposition evidently most corresponded to 
his own, with every compliment to the court of Augustus. Even 
from that court, however. Antipater managed to pursue his 
father incessantly with suspicions of the two youths, and Herod 
was about to give free course to his apprehensions when a sort 
of obscure dread of the judgment of the Homan world made 
him resolve himself to visit Augustus, and take them with him, 
and seek his decision on his accusation against them. Without 
delay, therefore, the three piesented themselves, together with 
Antipater, before Augustus at Aquileia. The smallest investi- 
gation into the circumstances of course disclosed the emptiness 
of the suspicions against the two princes, and after Augustus 
had reconciled the father with his sons they returned, ap- 
parently in perfect friendship, to Jerusalem. Herod, however, 
had secured from Augustus the dangerous liberty of determining 
the succession at his own pleasure. In the meantime, the 
revolted Traohoneans, in the north-eastern corner of the king- 
dom, had been again subdued by his generals ; and the king 
announced to a great assembly of the people in the temple 
that he had designated his three eldest sons as his successors 
in the order of their age, and hoped to reign in peace until Ins 
death. ^ 

These events took place about the year 10 b.o. 5 but Herod 
had no sooner placed the eldest over the heads of the two sons 
of Mariamne in the succession than the result proved how 
little his tiger soul was in fact improved. There is, indeed, 
an almost inevitable element of mischief in the ambiguous 
position of courts which consider themselves powerful and yet 
are dependent on a larger state. Men who as true princes 
stand high above their subjects, and yet know in their turn 
that they are simply dependent on a still more powerful 
foreigner, have little interest in developing the real virtues of 
nobility and government. If they only succeed in keeping the 
favour of their own sovereign, they may treat their subjects as 
they please, and yet live on without care, and pursue with all 
the more security their petty aims and passions. Hothiiig in 
all history works greater harm than these small courts which 

^ J/fit XT 10, 1 ; XVI. 1, 2, 3 sq. It people m Bell. Jud i. 23, 5, but from 
IS cmious how Josephus abbreviates lu this poiiili onwards he compresses a great 
the An£ the long speech of Herod to the deal m the Ant. 
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Lave so irresistible an inducement, so just an apparent pretext, 
and so unlimited an opportunity, for becoming and continuing 
corrupt. This is tbe lesson even of so many of the little courts 
of Germany ; and the great Eoinan friends of Herod were no 
less to be blamed than himself, for they looked with pleasure 
on these miserable petty courts, and themselves created and 
protected them so long as they had not yet sunk them deep 
enough to enable them to make the country a province of their 
own. At Herod’s court there was not a single person of pure 
purpose who was also capable of resisting such corruption with 
judicious boldness. The members of the royal house were all 
of differenb dispositions, but these were, almost without excep- 
tion, of the most base and selfish kind. And this internal evil 
grew with Herod’s advancing years, when there seemed less and 
less reason to fear him, while yet his passions, like his suspi- 
cions and his cruelty, increased with his age, and he continued 
to display in every department, and particularly, therefore, in 
wickedness, the most extraordinary activity. After the murder 
of Mariamne, he had married the daughter of Simon, son of 
Bo^tbus, a priest of Jerusalem, whom he had for that reason 
made high-priest, showing as usual the same absolute arbitrari- 
ness in giving away this supreme dignity, though he always 
bestowed it upon a priest. He had also taken by degrees seven 
or more other wives, among them being a Samaritan woman, 
and after his death loud complaints were made by many of the 
best men m the nation of assaults on the chastity of their 
daughters.^ In addition he had procured three very handsome 
eunuchs, one even to ^ put the king to sleep ; ’ ^ and these 
worthless creatures were of great consequence at the court. 
There were thus plenty of sources of irritation and turbulence 
in his household. The most mischievous disturbances con- 
tinued, however, to be excited by his brother Pheroras, on 
whom he wished to force one or other of his daughters ; to a 
still greater extent by Sal6m^, and worst of all by Antipater. 
Of these latter, Sal6me, who had become a widow for the second 

1 Jos Ani XY. 9, 3, 1, 3 , 4, 2, degenerate persons of the day, the young 

XVI 7, 5, cf xvii 11, 2, and aUo the mti- Alexander had alieady misused these 
m.'tion about Pannychis in j3$U Jud i three men as apffevoKoiTris [1 Cor vi 9, 
25, 6 According to these statements, Horn i 27*, 1 Tim i 10), and it is pro- 
Simoi was the son of a piiest named bably unnecessary therefore m the first 
Bo^th 'S, who had been driven to Alex- passage to amend rod vaiBSs into ety ra 
andiia , but subsequently, in xix iraiBiKd He may also very hkely have 

6, 2, Josephus confuses those names formed the intention of finding out 

^ Ant XVI 8, 1 , cf Bell Jud i 24, 7 various things from the eunuchs as the 
From both these passages it is clear that, confidants of his father , but that he had 
in accordance with the shameful Greek pioceeded any further is improbable, 
tashion of his father, and so many other 
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time, but bad not yet tamed ber passions, was perpetually 
terrifying bim with balf-true reports and tales; but as sbe 
always represented berself as tbe only person wbo cared for 
bim, sbe invariably got off with impunity. Antipater spent bis 
time partly in Jerusalem and partly in Eome. All the intiugues 
and disquietudes, however, were always concentrated in tbe 
end on tbe beads of the two sons of Mariamne. Even their 
brides were no longer spared. G-lapbyra, as tbe daughter of a 
king, was prompted to use insulting language against ber 
sister-in-law Berenice and tbe wives of Herod, wbo were 
women certainly of great beauty but of low birth and dispo- 
sition ; while Berenice was employed as a spy of tbe most 
private utterances. ITo sooner bad the brothers proved their 
innocence in one affair than they fell into another ; for Herod 
could not in bis secret heart see why they should not, as tbe 
avengers of their mother, murder him just in the same way as 
be had without cause murdered her and ail ber relations. He 
sought, therefore, with tbe utmost avidity for proof of their 
guilt, listened to every accuser without distinction, and 
tortured to death all wbo could be imagined to be in any way 
accomplices of tbe brothers. The most eminent, loyal, and 
innocent among their friends he hunted from the court, and fell 
into a perfect mania for executing or imprisoning every one 
who was even remotely an object of suspicion. He threw 
Alexander into chains. The prisoner, apparently from weari- 
ness of his life, made the strangest and most nonsensical con- 
fessions, and everything was in tbe utmosb confusion, when, just 
at the right moment, Archelaus, the king of Cappadocia, 
appeared on the scene. He came uninvited, but like a pro- 
tecting spirit, by calmness and wisdom to settle Herod’s disputes 
with his sons and others. Herod himself then set off for Home, 
to announce there tbe composition of tbe scandals which were 
gradually becoming notorious through tbe whole Roman em- 
pire.^ 

During his absence, Syllssus, an Arab chief who was trying 
to dispossess king Obodas and subsequently his son Aretas, and 
vainly besought Herod for his sister Sal6m6, gathered round 
him about forty powerful malcontents, popularly called the 
‘^arch-robbers,’® and stirred up afresh the dissatisfied Tracho- 
neans in the north-east against the king and his subjects- 
Herod had at an earlier period been placed by Augustus on a 

* See farther BeU Jud i 13-25, Ant Macrob Sat n 4, is well knoTvn. 

XVI 7, 2-6, 8, 1-6 The expression of * Bell Jiid. i. 20, 4, A)it xv 30, 3. 
Augustus about Herod and his sons in 
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footing of entire equalitj with the Roman governors in Syria, 
and in this position he was intended to co-operate with them. 
He thought it allowable, therefore, with their consent, to take 
immediate vengeance on the Arabian. He invaded Arabia, 
destroyed the fortress of Raepta,^ and transported three thou- 
sand Idumeans to the north-eastern district, which was in a most 
desolate condition, and was exposed to all the Arab incursions. 
Syllseus, however, proceeded to Rome, and on his accusation 
Augustus expressed the bitterest disapproval of these arbitrary 
border wars, so that the Arabs were emboldened to undertake 
distant expeditions for booty Herod despatched his private 
secretary, Nicolaus, to Augustus to meet the charge, but was 
soon obliged to entrust him with much more important com- 
missions. 

The terrible position of his two sons was now fast advancing 
to its ultimate crisis. There was a certain Lacedaemonian 
named Eurycles, who used to go round to all the courts and 
popular assemblies of the time, a parasite, a braggart, and a 
money-sucker. This man had contrived at Jerusalem to get 
into the confidence of Alexander, but he was treacherous 
enough to betray to Antipater in Rome some ill-humoured 
words which he had let fall. Antipater hastened to request 
him to communicate them to his father.^ Herod at once 
caught fire only too readily. He sought everywhere for hostile 
witnesses against his sons, and wrung out by torture confessions 
of every description. But there was not a word of truth 
extracted except the statement that they had intended to flee 
in secret to the king of Cappadocia, and thence perhaps to 
Rome. An ambassador from this king was then at the court, 
and Herod, with scornful ridicule, endeavoured to make Alex- 
ander and Glaphyra themselves declare this design in his 
presence.^ The hoary tyrant, however, thought he had already 
grounds enough for accusing his sons before the imperial tribu- 
nal, and for this purpose despatched his court chamberlain, 
Olympus, and the Roman Volumnius, who was then deiiuty 
governor in Syria, to join his secretary, Nicolaus, at Rome. 
Nicolaus was an exceedingly able negotiator, and in the Arab- 
Judean dispute he had already contrived, by taking advantage 
of the quarrels among the Arabs in Rome, and the base mis- 
conduct of Syllseus, to render Augustus very favourably disposed 

* Probably identical ■with. Eagaba, p scientionsness, as is clearly related in 
392 Bell Jud i 26, 5, but only very obscurely 

2 AjiL XVI 9, 1 ; cf 4. 6 in Ant xvi 10, 2. 

® In contrast to this Lacedsemonian, '* See the details in Ant, xvi, 10, 1-7. 
Eiiaratus of Cos was famous for his con- 
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to Herod. ^ He accordingly empowered liis old friend to deal 
with his children as he pleased if they were traitors, hut he 
enjoined him not to punish too severely an attempt at flight ; 
advised him to hold a court of arbitration, composed of the 
Eoinan governor of Syria, the Mng of Cappadocia, and other 
nobles 5 and recommended B^rytus, where numbers of Eomaiis 
then resided, as the place of meeting. The brutal father fol- 
lowed these instructions so far as to establish a tribunal of one 
hundred and fifty nobles, but only allowed it to listen to his 
own accusations and receive his proof. He did not invite the 
king of Cappadocia, and did not permit his sons to appear, but 
kept them in chains in a neighbouring village. The issue of 
this infamous spectacle was that the Roman governor Saturni- 
nus, with his three sons and some others, urged clemency, but 
the majority of the false judges condemned the piisoners, who 
had not even been heard m their defence. The whole country, 
not daring to speak out, followed with anxious silence the 
tragedy enacted in Phosnicia. The rest of the Heroclean family 
had been long alienated from the two princes, who were half 
Asmoneans. Only an old soldier, named T6r6n, father of a 
friend of Alexander, dared to utter the truth both before the 
people and the unnatural father himself. But the only result 
was to draw out another false accuser in the person of the king’s 
harber, and to accelerate the end. T^ron himself, his son, the 
barber, and three hundred persons accused of complicity with 
the two princes, were stoned hy the common people, under 
Herod’s orders.^ The princes themselves were brought to 
Samaria, and there strangled — at the very same place where 
their father had celebrated his marriage with their mother. 
The best proof of their innocence is found in the fact that the 
younger and less independent, Aris bob ulus, never separated 
himself from his brother, but like a wild beast at bay was at 
last driven with him almost to madness.® Had they remained 
alive and actually come to the throne, they could hardly have 
realised the hopes of so many nobler minds in the nation, which 
were only directed upon them out of abhorrence of their father 
and an obscure impulse towaids something better. That they 

* Tkis IS related at lenglli in An£ xyi. historians, and compensate his leadeis for 
10, 8 In the (although he abbre- luTing been so dry mtho earlier sections 
yiates a good deal contained in the Bell of his 'v^ork 

) Josephus endea\oui& in the life of ^ The mob was ready enough to give 
Herod to nan ate all the circumstances these proofs of Herod s autocracy also m 
with the utmost minuteness, as though he the connected case at Jericho, Afit xvi. 
desired from this point, at anyiate, so 10, 5, ef 11, 7. 

far as hjs authorities and researches al- ® Ant xvi 10, 5 , for the whole story 
loved, to compete with the best Greek see further, Jud. 1 . 36 sq 
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were capable of removing the real evils of tbeir time there is 
not the smallest evidence. But it was not for this cause that 
their father murdered them. 

Herod was now within four or five years of his death. His 
once iron constitution was beginning to give way, and he was 
more and more disposed to hand over the affairs of state 
exclusively to Antipafcer, who had now returned from Eoine, 
and who, in spite of his diabolical dissimulation, was universally 
regarded among the people as the real murderer of his step- 
brothers. Herod had always taken considerable trouble to form 
alliances by marriage among the members of his own family ; 
and though by so doing he had drawn upon himself a great 
deal of vexation, he endeavoured even now to repair as far as 
possible the calamity that had happened to his two sons by 
advantageously engaging their infant children to others of his 
own near relations. But even this proceeding was displeasing 
to Antipater, and he contrived to make it a source of pain to 
his father. The family of Herod, with his kindred, had now 
become exceedingly numerous, and, as regards particularly its 
grown-up membeis, it only consisted, after the last of its nobler 
hearts had perished with the young princes, of persons who 
each felt the greatest hatred and fear of the others. Herod was 
himself the best of them, while they each had special reasons 
for either desiring or dreading his death for themselves and 
their own advancement. It was above all desired by Antipater, 
whom he had nourished like a poisonous snake in his own 
bosom, and for whom his father was now living too long 
Sal6me, at the strong wish of Herod and of the Empress Julia ^ 
(Livia), had at length married again. Her new husband, Alexas, 
was one of Herod^s trusted agents, and as she saw no other 
support, she remained as faithful as possible to her brother 
after her fashion, making it her special business to discover all 
the secret intrigues going on at the court. The childless wife 
of Pheroras, however, originally a mere slave, on whose account 
he had insulted Herod by rejecting the offer of first one and 
then another of his own daughters, entered into a close connec- 
tion with the Pharisees. This body, to the number of more 
than six thousand, refused to take the oath demanded by the 
king, in a wholly unprecedented manner, of allegiance not only 
to himself and his family, but also to the emperor. They were 
punished by a fine, but the wife of Pheroras reimbursed them 
for their losses, and received from them the promise that the 

^ This appears to he Josephus’s own statement, Bell Jud, i. 28, 6. 
correction, Ant, xyii 1, 1, of his former 
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crown Btonld be taken from Herod and fall to ier TOtb 
Pber6ras and tke children wlio were to be begotten by Pher6ras 
throngb. the magic power of a enmich named Bag6as.' It is 
of course obvious that the whole body of the Pharisees was not 
concerned in this foohsh promise; bnt the circumstance is 
important as a sign of the extent to which even among them 
the feeling against Herod had increased.* The most guilty of 
the Pharisees and other partners in the secret were now exe- 
cuted by Herod’s orders. Antipater, who had certainly gone 
far enough with the wife of Pher6ras, preferred visiting Borne 
again in the character of successor-designate to the throne, 
there by costly gifts to win anew powerful friends, and to be 
able to continue from that distance with more security his game 
of intrigue against his father. 

Here he again met Syllseus,® who was likewise labourmg m 
his own way to compass the death of Herod by bribing one of 
his body-guard."* Antipater himself, however, was to be recalled 
in quite another manner to Jerusalem. — Pheror as had at length, 
at Herod’s express orders, taken his departure for his princi- 
pality (the tetrarchy), on the other side of the Jordan. He was 
thus removed to a distance from the gloomy atmosphere of 
domestic intrigues, although he obstinately refused to yield to 
Herod and dismiss his low-born wife, who, with her enchant- 
ments, was in very ill favour at court. Soon after this he died. 
Up to the time of his death he had been loved by Herod with 
real sincerity, and he was equally sincerely mourned,^ in spite 
of having some time before declined even to visit the sick king. 
After his solemn burial, Herod received an earnest and appar- 
ently very honest demand that he would investigate more 
closely the circumstances attending the sudden death of his 
brother ; it would probably appear that he had been poisoned. 
The torture was at once put in operation, and the confessions 
obtained by it threw a grave shadow not on the enchantress 
wife of Pherdras, but on the mother of Antipater ; and in the 
further prosecution of the inquiry it came to light that Anti- 
pater tiq'i sent some poison to his uncle Pherdras, which he 
•was to employ against the king. Pherdras had at first 
accepted it, but shortly before his death repented and had it 
burned. The most eminent persons were involved in this con- 

* The meamng of the last words, AaiU ^ P 438. 
xvn 2, 4, IS that Bag6dS would be all ® P 442 

poweTfiil, and, as father (mmister) of the ‘ See further, Ant xvn 3, 2. Even in 
future iing, would effect even this Strabo, Gfeoqr xvi 4, 23 sq , the character 
miracle. Haverkamp has quite mistaken of this Nahatean Syllseus appears in a 
this meaning. very tinfavourahl e 1 ight. 
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spiracy. Among’ them were Thendion^ brother of the mother 
of Azitipater, and the high-priest Simon,^ who was now imme- 
diately deposed. In consequence of this^ Herod also disin- 
herited his son Herod, who was the grandson of Simon and 
next in age to Antipater, having previously designated him to 
follow Antipater in the succession. By-and-by, however, an- 
other messenger of Antipater was discovered to have arrived 
from Home, with fresh poison for his father, and upon this 
Herod sent for him at once, taking every precaution, and with- 
out giving him any cause for suspicion. The monster, who, 
though not yet declared sovereign, had already destroyed so 
many innocent persons by his serpentine wiles, failed in a sur- 
prising way to perceive any of the fatal snares now at length 
laid for himself. It was in vain that he was warned upon his 
journey not to hasten to his father 5 hardly had he arrived at 
court when he was harshly addressed as ^ murderer of father 
and brothers.^ Everyone who had formerly been dumb before 
him through sheer fear, made haste to bring fresh accusations 
against him, which were only too true. Summoned to his trial 
in the presence of the Homan governor of Syria, Quintilius 
Varus, he endeavoured at first with the most wanton audacity 
and the utmost address to deny every charge, and had almost 
produced a change in his father’s feelings, when Nicolaus and 
Varus convicted him so overwhelmingly that his father found 
himself compelled to write to Augustus about him. Shortly 
after, however, it further came to light that he had actually 
communicated to the empress, by means of Acm^, a Judean 
woman in her service, a forged letter from Sal6me, intended to 
ruin Herod. Upon this, Herod wanted to execute him without 
a moment’s delay, and was with difficulty persuaded to keep 
him in strict custody till he should have sent a fresh statement 
to Augustus and received his reply.® 

In the meantime he became very seriously ill, and made a 
will by which he appointed his youngest son Antipas as his 
successor, excluding his sons Archelaus and Philip, as he was 
still too much under the influence of the suspicions against 
them infused into his mind through Antipater’s letters from 
Home. As soon, however, as the critical nature of his illness 
became known, and a report got abroad of his death, a furious 
popular tumult broke out. The immediate cause of it was the 
great golden eagle which Herod had placed over the grand 
entrance into the temple out of flattery to Home. It was 
looked upon as a heathen idolatrous image set up actually in 
^ P 441, * A 7 it, XYii 1, 1 sq , 2,4, 3-5, JSell, Jiid,!. 2S-B2. 
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tie ioly place ; and there is indeed no doubt that the Roman 
eagle was the real idol of every nation, and. its image was 
viewed with divine veneration. This eagle was now torn down 
and destroyed. The secret impulse of the rising went, how- 
ever, a long way further. Herod was regarded as the great 
transgressor of the law, and two teachers of the law, very 
eminent for their learning and exceedingly popular with the 
young men, Judas the son of Sariphai, and Matthias son of 
Maro-aloth, had striven to inspire the new world in Jerusalem 
with^a marvellously vigorous love for the old law, which would 
not shrink from death itself. Upon this, the tyrant, as he had 
done in previous episodes of the same kind, gathered up his 
strength again, sent at once for the representatives of the 
people (i.e. the nobles), and addressed them from his couch in 
the severest terms, so that they had some difficulty in pacifying 
him. Matthias and his immediate associates were brought 
down to Jericho (Herod’s favourite place for festivals of plea- 
sure or of murder), and were there burned alive. The high- 
priest, who was also called Matthias, was deposed, as he 
appeared to be remotely imphcated.— Shortly after this, the 
king’s agonising and horrible mternal disease * increased with 
the utmost violence. Shrinking, however, from death, he had 
himself conveyed to Calhrrhoe, south of the Dead Sea, where 
was a warm spring, much visited in the Greek period. By the 
advice of his physicians he was dipped in an almost suffocating 
bath of heated oil, and was then carried back to Jericho, where 
he distributed large sums to his mercenaries and friends. At 
the pa-mfl famfl he assembled the representatives of the people, 
shut them up in the Greek race-course, and made Sal6m^ 
and her husband swear that before the news of his death was 
made public they would have them all cut down, so that there 
might be a general mourning for him throughout the country; ^ 
for he knew well enough that his death would create general 
rejoicings in the nation. A last gleam of pleasure was 
afforded him by the arrival of a favourable reply from Rome ; 
but immediately after his agonies increased to such a degree 
that he would have killed himself, had he not been pre- 
vented by his cousin Achiab. Antipater, in his bonds, tried 
to employ ^bia moment for securing his release, and when 
Herod heard of it he ordered him to be executed forthwith and 

1 See the description m xvii. 6, d deputies of the people, as he had recently 

2 As the order -was neyer executed, the let them go unmolested, and yet the 
truth of the whole narrative would seem feeling of the country was by no means 
open to doubt, if it were not probable improved 

that Herod was in a special rago with tho 
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buried ignobly at Hyrcanium. Tbe honour of the two murdered 
princes was now fully re-established in his own eyes and in those 
of the whole world ; and he himself had suffered the severest 
punishment in the diabolical life and death of his favourite son. 
He had^ however^ just time by a new will to undo the injustice 
which he had been induced shortly before by Antipafcer’s in- 
trigues to inflict on his sons Archelaus and Philip, and he died 
five days after issuing the order for the execution of his first- 
born. At his death all the prisons were full of prisoners, many 
of whom were very old,^ 


IV. The Heeodeans until the Direct Supremacy op 
Rome over Jerusalem, 4 B c.~6 a d 

The first act of Sal6me and Alexas was to release the 
deputies of the people who were shut up in^ Jericho, ^ and to 
proclaim the king’s will to the army which had already taken 
the oath of allegiance to Archelaus. In accordance with its 
provisions, Archelaus, the son of a Samaritan woman named 
Malthace, and next in age to the disinherited Heiod, was to 
have the crown and the supreme authority over all the realm. 
Antipas (whose full name was Herod Antipas, and who was 
often called Herod simply®), to whom the throne had been 
previously assigned, a son of the same mother, but the youngest 
of all, was to be tetrarch of Galilee and Persea. Philip, another 
legitimate son by a certain Cleopatra of Jerusalem,'* was to be 

^ Bell Jud 1 33 , A^it xvu 8, 4 , Hut is merely an oversight , and the oxpres- 
of Moses of Chor^n^, li 26 — The que&- sion about Philip, xvii 8, 1, 
tion of Heiod’s massacre of the children aSeX^hs yvii<rios, must be simply a con- 
at Bethlehem, and of the year of the biith trust to the illegitimate sons of the king 
of Christ, belongs rather to the history The mention of the mother of Antipas, 
of the latter xvii 9, 4, like that of Ptolemseus, is pro- 

® According to Ant xvii 9, 5, this was bably only a repetition by mistake out of 
done by Archelaus, but this statement is § 3 , although the same particulars are 
a meie oratorical flomi&h found in the Bell Jud The two sons 

® As, for example, in the popular Ian- further named in xvii 1,3, cf xviii 5, 
guage of the New Testament Many of 1,4, Herod and Phdsael, vho were not 
the Heiodeans gradually adopted the brought up in Pome, diicl attiacted no 
name of Herod absolutely, just as the attention, are to be i^eckoncd «imong the 
successois of Caesar called themselves four piinces in Jeiusalera at the time of 
Caesai Coins, also, have been discovered Pilate, whom Philo mentions, ad Cai 
on which Aichelaus is designated HP 38 If Antipas was the jounger bi other 
E@N see Osborne’s Pale&t p 486 , of Aicholaus by the same Samaiitan 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1862, p 271 mother, an explanation is aiforded ot llie 

^ The piincipal passage on the sons and fact that Ins fatlier bestowed on him the 
wives of Herod, xvn 1, 3 (in a shorter second piintipality in dignity and rove- 
form in Bell Jud 1 28, 4), comp with nue , for that assigned to Philip was 
XMi 4, 3 , 6, 1 , 8, 1 , 9, 4 , xviii 4, 6 , evidently the most inseciiie, and the most 
5, 1, 4 , 7, 1, is not so clear as might be difficult to manage — Besides, according 
wished. iProbably, however, the mention to Luke iii 1 sq , the town and district ot 
of Antipas before Archelaus in xvn. 1, 3, Abila in the noith-east was still m the 

VOL. V. Gr a 
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tetrarch of the north-eastern provinces. Sal6mg was to have 
some small districts which might he regarded as Herod s 
nrivate estates, of which one lay in the south-west, with the 
iWoTtant towns of Jabneh and Ashdod,' and another in the 
finely cultivated district aronnd Jeidcho, named Phasaelis. 
In this distribution the original idea of a tetrarohj, i.e. of a 
Iringdom divided into fonr portions, with a king taking pre- 
cedence of the other three princes if only in dignity and light 
of supervision, was strictly carried out, although the name had 
been already applied somewhat more freely in other cases. 
Yery considerahle bequests were made to Augustus and other 
Eomans as weU as to various relations and friends. None of 
these directions, however, were to possess the force of law 
until they had been confirmed by Augustus.^ According to the 
terms of the will, Arehelans commenced provisionally to exercise 
his royal power. He first arranged for his father a most 
splendid buiial in Herodium, wheie be had built himself a last 
resting-place.® When the seven days’ mourning prescribed by 
law had expired, he assembled the people in the temple and 
promised to reign with a gentleness which should repaii many 
of his father’s cruelties ; but he carefully avoided being saluted 
as king. With these favourable promises on the part of their 
new sovereign the people seemed satisfied. 

The cruel execution of Mattluas and his associates,* howevei’, 
was still too fresh in remembrance; and the first royal banquet 
was interrupted towards evening by a concourse of persons 
demanding revenge. Arehelans attempted with mild words to 
allay their increasing turbulence, hut his efforts were frai bless ; 
the stream of people, as always happened in such cases, rapidly 
increased through the approach of the Passover. Arclielaus 
next despatched a force of armed men, hut so far from being 
able to restore tranquillity they were insulted during the 
sacrifices by the tumultuously disposed, and violently assaulted. 
Upon this, he sent the whole army against them, which, after 
flooding the city with the Mood of three thousand men, 
frightened the rest into flight. Order being now appai-ently 
re-established, and some other necessaiy changes having been 
effected, Archelaus embarked for Rome to deliver to the 
emperor the signet-ring of his deceased vassal, and to secure 
the confirmation of Herod’s last will. Many other members of 
Herod’s family, however, also proceeded thither at the same 

hmids of Lysanias, a desoendant of the > P 335 note 4. 

Judean pijnoe previously menlioned, pp ’ P 435 

411, 436. “ Ibhi, * P 448. 
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time, eacli with the object" of pursuing his own special interest. 
Foremost among these were Salom^ and Antipas. The latter 
was desirous of finding some means of sustaining the previous 
will by which he was designated king; and was warmly 
supported by most of the others, particularly by Salom^ and 
her son Antipater. Ev^ry Herodean, however, would have 
liked best to receive as large a territory as possible for himself 
and hold it simply under the protection of the distant emperor 
and one of his generals, who were always being changed ; and 
it was this condition which was then called liberty.^ In the 
meantime, the adroit old secretary Nicolaus was at work, in 
entire accordance with Herod’s last will, on behalf of Archelaus, 
and Augustus seemed disposed to confirm him in the sovereignty, 
in spite of the violent denunciation of an Antipater, son of 
Sal6mA Augustus had, however, some doubts as to his perfect 
ability to govern so extremely turbulent a people, and conse- 
quently still withheld his final decision. 

He was soon, in fact, to find only too abundant grounds for 
further deliberation. The departure of the would-be-king to 
Home, the evident want of unanimity on the part of the 
Herodeans among themselves and their dependence on the 
dreaded Romans, the rising which had been put down with so 
much bloodshed, the sudden removal of the terror inspired by 
Herod, and the consideration even in silence of the whole past, 
all helped to kindle in the twilight of this uncertain inter- 
regnum a devouring fire far and wide, whose outbreak Philip, 
who had been left behind by Archelaus at the head of affairs, 
attempted in vain, although the ablest of the Herodeans, to 
extinguish. Now that the pressure was suddenly taken away, 
the most various tendencies and forces had opportunity to 
exert themselves boldly; and thus these few months witnessed a 
second prelude to the final overthrow of Jerusalem, correspond- 
ing to that already enacted,^ and of an equally diversified and 
terrible character. Nor do we observe merely the reappearance 
of the same efforts which the heavy hand of Herod had re- 
pressed for thirty- four years ; others of a still worse description 
were added, drawn forth for the first time by the character and 
actions of this upstart. Not until now did events begm to dis- 
close on a large scale how deep was the corruption produced by 
his reign. 

The nation in general, it may be said, now felt, in the 
presence of the growing danger of the Roman power, the 

^ Bell. Jud 11 2, 3 , Ant xvil 9, 4, rcTax^ai. 

ivtdvfjLOVvres iKevBepias Kal inth ^ Pp 414 sqq. 
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same aversion "whicli it hOid formerly entertained to tlie 
snpremacy of Herodj and liad tlien openly extnLited witli sucli 
niidannted peTtinacit3^ Tlie greed of Sabinns^ who had been 
despatched to Jerusalem by Augustus with a special commission, 
was destined to biing this feeling to a speedy outbreak in this 
sultry interval. Augustns was afraid that Herod^s death might 
he followed by disturbances m Palestine, and Sabinus was, 
therefore, to watch the course of events as deputy-governor of 
Syria, and in particular to guard the treasnres of Herod, which 
were supposed to he very great. At the joint request, however, 
of Yarns, the governor, and Archelaus, he consented, first of 
all, to remain in Csesarea. Nevertheless, after the deparfcuie 
of the latter, he repaired to Jerusalem. Yarns had suppressed 
the first outbreak of the insurrection there, and retired, when 
that was accomplished, to Antioch, leaving a legion behind in 
the city. Here, by his eager search for treasures, Sabinus offered 
such gross provocation to the multitude which assembled at 
Pentecost out of the whole country, that he was hai d pressed 
with his legion at all the principal posts in Jerusalem, took 
refuge in the lofty tower of Phasael,^ and sent to Yarns at 
Antioch for help. Long before assistance could arrive from 
that quarter, the struggle had hurst out within the city. 
The Romans, being unable to defend themselves from the 
Judeans, who fought from the top of the temple cloisters, and 
were protected in the temple, set fire to the cloisters. By this 
means a portion of these splendid structures was destroyed, 
and a very large number of Judeans were killed, while the 
Roman troops penetrated into the sanctuary, and plundered it 
of much of its treasures, Sabinus himself securing four hundred 
talents. This disaster, however, and the robbery of the temple 
treasnres, produced (as was invariably the case) such an in- 
tensely bitter feeling, that the struggle against the Romans, 
who had shut themselves up in the fortifications of Jerusalem, 
broke out afresh before the city walls ; and the maj'ority of the 
royal generals and troops (with the exception of the Samaritan 
regiments, the valiant leaders Rnfns and Gratus, and a few 
others), together with some members of Herod’s family them- 
selves,^ joined the insurgents. 

The cry for the freedom of their country now ran through 
the length and breadth of the land. Achiab, the cousin of 
Herod,^ who was stationed in its centre, was compelled by a 

* P 435 Ani 3cvn 10, 10, nccording to which 

2 This fact IS clear from the passing Augustus finally passed sentence upon 
remark of Josephus, Jwd, ii, 5,3, them in Borne, ® P 488 
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strong band of mercenaries, formerly in Herod^s service, to 
withdraw into almost inaccessible regions ; while, beyond the 
Roman jurisdiction, the numerous districts half or wholly hea- 
then over which Herod had reigned, rose up in opposition to 
this new liberty, and bloodily demanded their own. Among 
the Judeans who were striving for their national freedom, there 
was no one who correctly understood what it was actually to 
be 5 and, consequently, the majority who had taken up arms 
availed themselves of their rare opportunity simply to rob and 
plunder. Those, however, who in this wild turmoil of impulses 
of every description, suddenly let loose after long artificial sup- 
pression, regained themselves, or were regarded by others, as a 
little more powerful, set themselves up everywhere as kings, as 
though they could succeed as easily as Herod in acquiring royal 
power, and had no less, but rather, in virtue of their hostility 
to the Romans, more right to it than he and his sons. Among 
these may he named in particular J udas, a son of the Hezekiah * 
with whom Herod had had such numerous contests, who 
appeared at Sepphoris in Gralilee ; on the other side of the 
Jordan, Simon, a former slave of Herod, distinguished for his 
beauty and physical strength, who found a large number of 
adherents, assumed the crown, and yet took special pains to 
destroy the palaces built by Herod in J ericho and elsewhere ; ^ 
and in the narrower area of Judea, Athronges, once a poor 
shepherd, with four brothers all ardently devoted to him, and 
a regularly organised military discipline and royal council. 
These and numerous others were all contending against one 
another at the same time ; but, by doing so, they inflicted much 
more injury on the Judeans themselves than on the Romans, 
and they could not be subdued until great havoc had been 
committed. Athronges and his brothers, in particular, held 
out for a long time under the reign of Archelaus. 

When Varus at length advanced with two new legions and 
four regiments of cavalry, he found numerous towns and princes 
ready to assist him with auxiliary forces, out of hatred to the 
Judeans and the Herodean family. Troops were furnished, for 
instance, by the inhabitants of B§rytus in Phoenicia, and the 
Arabian king Aretas.^ The large army thus collected first of 
all subdued Galilee, chastising Sepphoris with^ the utmost 
severity. It then advanced as far as Samaria, without in any 
way annoying the city, as it had remained tranquil, while the 
Arabs destroyed the adjacent Arus, which belonged to one of 


* P 407 

® Tbjs JSmo as the^onb porson out of 


this whole period ruentioned hy Tacitus, 
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Herod’s courtierS;,^ and south of that the fortress of Sappho.* 
Varus next burned Emuiaus,® where Athronges and his brothers 
had slaughtered a Eoman regiment, easily put to flight the 
Judeans besieging Jerusalem, and set free the Eomans shut up 
within the walls. The penalty inflicted in revenge was heavy : 
the mere number of those who were crucified, apart from those 
who were otherwise punished, was two thousand. A further 
rising of ten thousand men in Idumea was dispersed by Varus 
at the outset ; and the whole proceedings were reported by 
him to Augustus.^ 

In spite of these events, however, he permitted a deputation 
of fifty persons, freely chosen by the people, to lay before Au- 
gustus himself their request to be placed under the immediate 
supremacy of Rome, This step gave for the first time clear ex- 
pression to the change of popular opmion, which, strange as it 
might at first sight appear, proved to be only too well founded, 
when thonghtful Judeans took account of the circumstances of 
the age. When once the possibility of escape from the Eoman 
supremacy had passed away, and that tliis was the case fresh 
proof had just been afforded in abundance, all discerning 
minds, not prepossessed in favour of the Herodeans or rulers like 
theni, might really regard the direct supremacy of Rome as 
relatively better. This, at least, would remove from the 
country those vampires who, under the pretence of the power 
of national princes, were, nevertheless, only Eoman servants, 
and who, as experience had shown, treated their people with con- 
tempt, and made their private interests and enjoyments their 
sole object. The calmest and most judicious persons might, at 
any rate, consider this last and hitherto untried expedient for 
releasing themselves from the grave evils of their time as the 
best within their reach, in spite of its questionable character. 
Many other nations were now living under the sway of 
Augustus in perfect tranquillity and content j the free practice 
of their religion had been confirmed to them by treaties ; and 
the Judeans residing out of Palestine, beneath the immediate 
rule of Rome, felt themselves entirely secure. It was thus, no 


* P. 417 note 4 

® The exact position of this pLace, like 
that of Arus, has not yet been discovered, 
unless it is the modern S^wieh (Robin- 
son’s M Bes 12 . p 272, ed 1S56), 
Tvbich lies on a hill on the road from 
3amaria to the south, and suits the de- 
scuption in Jos Ant xyii 10, D. 

® P. 310. 

The "war of Varas, ‘eighty years 


before the destruction of the temple,’ has 
not been forgotten in the Seder ^6lam 
Babba, cap 30, but with a soit of grim 
joke his name has been confounded yith 
the somewhat similar sound of the an- 
cient Asuenis (p 72 mie 3), and, by a 
fmther confusion with the first Assyrian 
conqueror, vol. iv. p. 150, appears as 
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'Soubi, the best and most peacefully disposed who received from 
Varus himself, in regular legal form, permission to ask for what 
was called Autonomy ‘ (freedom from vassal princes) ; and more 
til an eight thousand Judeans in Borne supported before Augus- 
tus the petition of their co-religionists. 

Augustus, alieady unfavourably disposed towards Archelaus 
through the influence of Sabinus, listened to the long com- 
plaints of the fifty deputies, and would probably have been 
nnlling to grant a request so flattering to Eoman ambition, 
liad he not already half acceded to the requests of Archelaus, 
md considered it better to pay as much regard as possible to 
he last will of his old friend Herod. This, therefore, he at 
ength confirmed, with a few changes, insignificant in appear- 
ince, and yet of great moment. Archelaus simply received 
he promise of ultimately obtaining the crown on condition of 
food behaviour and not again provokmg such complaints on 
he part of his subjects. For the present he was obliged to 
jontent himself with the title of Ethnarch. In the next place, 
Gaza, Gadara (which had made such loud and bitter complaints 
against Herod ^), and Hippus,* were made free as ‘ Hellenic^ 
cities,’ i.e., were placed immediately under the jurisdiction of 
the governor of Syria. The two last of these, together with 
other cities in the north-east on a similar footing, constituted 
from this time forwards the oft-mentioned Hecapolis.* In other 
respects Augustus showed himself very magnanimous towards 
the Herodeans, and even added the castle at Ascalon ^ to 
Saldm^’s domain, which was only, however, to be a subdivision 
of that of Archelaus. The annual taxes of the territory of 
Archelaus were estimated at six hundred talents, although he 
was to remit a quarter of the imposts on the city and province 
of Samaria, in reward for their loyalty ; ® those of the territory 
of Antipas were fixed at two hundred, of Philip ® at one hun- 
dred, and of Sal&m^ at sixty.— After these decisions had been 
amved at, there farther appeared before Augustus a young 
Judean, who was given out as the murdered Alexander.’^ He 
had been brought up in Sidon, but through his strong resem- 


1 Ant xvii. 11, 1, Bell. Jud ii 6, 1. 

2 P. 436 

« P 236 

^Markv 20, vn 31 , Matt iv 25, 
Jos V'd 65, Cor^ Imcrr Grceo iii p 
234 According to Jos Bidl Jnd m 9,7, 
the largest city among them wa& Scytho- 
pohs, often mentioned above According 
to Pliny, Hist Nat. v 16, who really 
enumerates ten cities, Damascus was to 


he included among them, which is no- 
where intimated by Josephus See also 
vols V VI [German] 

5 P 453 

® The names of the pioviuces which 
fell to him are enumerated m order from 
south-west to noi th-east, Gaulonitis, Ba- 
tansea, and Trachonitis, in Jos. Ant xx. 
7, 1 , Bell Jud. 11 . 12, 8. 
t P 444. 
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blance to the deceased prince had deceived a large number ot 
persons. It was as if the powers agitating the age would not 
be complete without the Asmoiiean, though only in a phantom 
form. The emperor detected the imposition at once.^ 

The Hei’odeans now each took possession of his dominions. 
'Archelaus was fond of calling himself Herod^ as even his coins 
prove ; ^ but there were other ways also in which he was too 
anxious to play the part of his father^ and he would not take 
warning from experience. He deposed two high priests, we do 
not know on what grounds ; and, like Herod, he took pleasure 
in building, paiticularly in Jericho and its fertile neighbour- 
hood, where he also founded a city named Archelais ® to the 
north. In severity and cruelty, however, his conduct also re- 
sembled his father’s, and his subjects made complaints about 
it before Augustus Xliion this the emperor sent his ambas- 
sador, also named Archelaus, who was then in Eome, to bring 
his master before him with all speed •, he would not listen to 
his worthless excuses, confiscated his treasures, and banished 
him to Vieime, m Gaul.^ He was then in the tenth year of his 
reign.® 

His whole territory, and with it in particular Jerusalem 
itself, was now handed over without delay to a deputy- 
governor of Syria, and the main portion of the holy land was 
thus at length placed beneath the direct supremacy of Eome. 
This event had been long impending, and to many Judeans 
might even appear advantageous. The freedom and the new 
aspiration which the hagiocracy had acquired under the Greek 
rule had long since disappeared. Through the instrumentality 
of the Asmoneans and still more of the Herodeans, the 
Macedonian supremacy had now passed into the direct sway of 
Eome, and that change which, even fifty and to a still greater 
extent one hundred and fifty years before, was viewed by the 
people with horror as their greatest peril, was now actually 
welcomed for the moment by many and honourable men as a 
benefit. That Israel could no longer exist as an independent 
nation, and that even the hagiocracy could bring to it no per- 
manent salvation, might have been learned from the ultimate 
fruitlessness of the prodigious exertions of the Maccabees. 


^ See further, Ani x^il 12. 

^ P. 4:49 note 3 

® Still mentioned in Ptolemy, Qeogr, 
r 15, hut not yet discovered again, 
??.ltliongh might conjecture that the 
name Basalije, somewhat north of the 
oil-known Phasaclis, has arisen out of 


* It is surprising how quickly Josephus, 
Ant xvn, 13, 2, passes over this , according 
to Bell Jud 11 7j 3, the Samaritans also 
accused him These events are briefly 
mentioned by Strabo, Geogr^ xvi, 2, 46 
and Dio Cas Iv 27. 

* Cf also Jos, Vit 1 
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Witliout, however, having in the least degree given up, or even 
being able to give up, the kernel of its unique national en- 
deavours, claims, and hopes, it had arrived, almost in the midst 
of the outward glory of the hagiocracy, at the worst and final 
necessity. To this it submitted in spite of its bitterness, and 
yet it seemed to render all its high demands and expectations 
absolutely incapable of fulfilment. Instead of the sovereignty 
of its God in everything and above everything, it had got the 
arbitrary power of a foreign all-dominating human sovereign. 
Instead of the heathen supremacy of Greece which it had 
shaken off a hundred years before with gigantic struggles, it 
had got the much more violent heathen supremacy of Eome. 
Yet outwardly it was still a people, and in spite of all the 
oppressive vicissitudes of five hundred years, it had con- 
tinually mcreased in strength and in self-consciousness ; and 
now in the fresh glory of its peculiar science and literature it 
felt with greater pride than ever that it was the ^ people of 
God.^ 


V. The Development of Nattonalitt, Literature, and 
Science in the later Greek Age. 

It is a fact beyond doubt and of great significance for the 
final unfolding of the history of Israel, that the nucleus of the 
people, at any rate, — in spite of the great vicissitudes of its out- 
ward destinies, in spite of the increasing infusion of Eoman 
elements, and the frightful dissolution produced by the tyranny 
of Herod, and in spite of its dispersion among the heathen which 
daily became more mischievous, — was still on the whole loyal 
and steadfast in the maintenance of its nationality, and did not 
permit any other object even now to lead it astray from its 
higher endeavours and its eternal hopes. The Asmoneans 
might lose sight more and more of what rose before the nation 
as its ultimate and highest goal ; a Herodean dynasty which 
was in effect of alien birth, might be restrained only by worldly 
prudence from publicly mocking its sacred objects and its faith 
in a higher divine destiny yet awaiting it; but even in its 
lower strata the nucleus of the people remained true. Through 
the bitter disappointments and the dark tyrannies of the last 
hundred years the spirit of the nation had lost much of its 
soundness and rectitude, yet its secret heart still vibrated with 
the powerful new aspiration which the Maccabean days had 
generated. 

Of this we have seen the proofs on the surface of the national 
history as it has been already explained. Not all the insolent 
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acts of tlie later Asmoneans, not all the altercations of the 
schools disputing for the leadership, not all the frightfully 
oppressive and crushing force of Herod and his coadjutors, 
could stifle the conviction that the community of God was 
destined to some other purpose in the world than that to which 
they wished to apply it. And this conviction was always 
stirring, in open utterance or in silence, in public tumults and 
risings, or in despair and hideous suppression, in the glorious 
doctrine of immortality which enabled the champion for his 
faith to rejoice in death, and finally, as though to exhaust all 
possible sources, in the demand for simple subjection beneath 
the Homans. Men like Herod and his confidential agent 
Nicolaus of Damascus might lament in private, or even publicly 
before the emperor, over the perpetual love of disturbance and 
the stiff-necked pride of the Judeans, and regard such ineradic- 
able faults simply as evils no less inexplicable than tiresome; ^ 
but for this constant unrest there were only too good reasons, 
and it mocked at the complaints of all who had hitherto 
attempted to subdue it. 

Still more powerful than the violent public outbreaks of 
discontent were the quiet counter-workings of the wit and the 
involuntary play of the imagination of the people. These were 
never still. The last prince Archelaus, for example, had taken 
to wife the beautiful Glaphyra, who had formerly been married 
to his brother,^ although she had children by her first husband. 
In so doing, he transgressed the law ; and it was immediately 
related among the people that her beloved Alexander had 
appeared to her in a dream and severely reproached her for 
having dared after his death to take for her husband first of 
all the Lybian king Juba, and now even his own brother 
Archelaus; soon after this, it was added, she died.^ In no 
more moving and emphatic manner could the popular voice 
condemn this breach of the law on the part of its reigning prince. 

Between the heathen and those who were dispersed in the 
Greek or Homan empire or who came into nearer contact with 
them, there was kindled towards the expiration of this period 
over a wider and wider area the fire of an irreconcilable hatred. 
The wild outbreaks of this feeling could only with difficulty be 
restrained; on its obscure impulses much light has been 
already thrown. Among the number of these Judeans there 
were many, no doubt, whose own bent and disposition were 
entirely heathen, and who only remained Judeans for the sake 

* Of Jos Bell Jtid li 6, 2 ad Jin , * P 439. 

Ant xvii 11, 3. ^ 8 Jqq ij 7 ^ 4 ^ xvn 13,4. 
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of external advantag^es. They only cared for Judeanism in 
contrast to heathenism in so far as it appeared to them in its 
freedom from idolatrous worship and from many other super- 
stitions to lay down the same views which many free-thinldn^ 
heathens regarded as true, and which the Greek philosophical 
schools were accustomed to teach. To this class belonged 
such men as Herod, his private secretary, Nicolaus, and others 
like them. But, after all, the great mass still held fast to the 
ancestral faith, as it was then taught from Jerusalem as its 
centre for the benefit of the whole world. Eegarding themselves, 
in respect of religion, as a people specially distinguished by God 
and elevated far above the heathen, with a glorious past and a 
still more glorious future, celebrating their peculiar usages with 
as much tenacity as publicity, and yet in trade and commerce 
desirous of making profit out of the heathen and eager in the 
pursuit of their worldly privileges and rights, they were inces- 
santly goading on the suspicions and hostility of every class 
among the heathen. ^ The Judeans hate all men and are hated 
by all,^ — such was the common saying at the end of this period 
among Greeks and Eomans.^ Most of the Judeans were in fact 
clever enough not merely in religion, but in many of the affairs 
of life and government, to find out the weak points of heathen- 
ism, which was now rapidly sinking lower and lower. So long, 
however, as the ruling Pharisaic school, while requiring strict- 
ness in religion, demanded it only in matters of law and 
custom, Judean pride and sagacity in their opposition to 
heathenism were simply perpetual sources of provocation and 
animosity. That the true God and the true religion, with its 
constitution, its law, and all its sacred objects, were the ever- 
lasting refuge of Israel in the vicissitudes of years, and formed 
its perpetual superiority and privilege over all heathenism, 
remained the constant consolation of all pious minds. Under 
the blinding yoke of Pharisaic maxims, however, there were 
certainly but few who, while surrounded by Greeks and 
Eomans, could still grasp the pre-eminence of Israel with such 
acuteness, confidence, and pride, and yet at the same time 
with such childlike innocence, as the author of the book of 
Wisdom.2 The depression and want of spirit on the part of 
many of the most active minds, particularly after the total 
collapse of the Maccabean elevation, became so deep and 
lasting as even to make themselves felt in literature by standing 

' See m particular 3 Mace iii 7, 19, * See "Wisd of Sol xii 22, xy. 2 sq ; 

vii 4 , Jo& Ant xin 8, 3 , Gonii Ap, cf i 6 
11 10, and more on this subject below. 
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abusive epithets of certain persons generally known as national 
enemies, such as Antiochus, and by other violent expressions 
of excited helplessness ; ^ while in earlier and better times the 
constant national enemies are at most characterised by some 
brief witticism, such as ^ the uncircumcised.^ The depth of 
the humiliation of which the nation was conscious in the course 
of this long period, and the intensity of the yearning with which, 
in its enforced inaction, it learned to wait for a grand permanent 
deliverance to come, did but habituate many people all the 
more to the idea of instantaneous and wonderful divine acts ; 
and the marvels of the ancient history in the sacred books were 
now as zealously read as they were in their individual signifi- 
cance imperfectly understood. In no age consequently did the 
unhistoncal spirit grow so rapidly and dangerously. It was 
now no effort to many writers to imagine and to describe how 
Hehodorus when on the point of desecrating and plundering 
the sanctuary had in a moment fallen paralysed to the ground, 
but had been cured again in an equally short space of time by 
the prayer of the high-priest ; ® or how Habakkuk had been 
transported with his repast by an angel from Palestine to 
Babylon in an instant, and in another instant had been carried 
back again;® while the fire in which Daniel’s three friends 
were to have perished is depicted soon after the composition 
of the book of Daniel in colours infinitely more glowing.^ The 
tremendous tension, however, and the violent convulsion of 
mind which is revealed in such conceptions and narratives, 
and to which the whole history of Israel rises with growing 
vehemence, further seeks an outlet in various ways in the most 
sudden and violent revolts, examples of which have been already 
cited. 

So long, however, as there was a solid nucleus of the nation 
residing round about Jerusalem and in Galilee, labouring just 
like a regular people and cultivating the soil, the great 
majority of them being contented with their lot, less injury 
would be inflicted by these isolated excesses and more general 
dangers. Not yet had hatred from without so penetrated to 
the core of the nation, while it was engaged in tranquil labour 
undisturbed around its hearth, as to become unendurable. 

* Violent epitKets of this kind are 33-38 , cf a similar instance in the case 
ehieflj found in the second and following of Buddha and the Buddhists in the 
hooks of the Maccabees, see also Ban Joiirn of the Aynerican Oi mit Soo ni pp. 
Apoer HI 32 [Pong of the Three Holy 65 sq. 

Children, ver 9], and other passages * Ban Apocr. iii 46-50 [Song of the 

2 2 Mace, iii , 4 Macc iv. Three Holy Children, 23-27], comp, with 

^ Ban Apocr xiv. [Bel and the Bragon] the canonical edition, in 22 sq 
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The contests of the schools with their one-sided, efforts would 
easily, after raging for a time, slide off again, like the passion 
for destruction on the part of individual tyrants, from the calm 
and healthy dispositions of an oidinary man, provided he was 
still bound by pure love to a sure fatherland, and felt himself 
a member of a grand community which nothing could shake. 
Nor may we overlook the fact that in spite of all its wide 
dispersion the nation still possessed a solid nucleus with a 
country of its own, and with this retained the possibility of 
every higher development and of the reparation of its injuries. 
More than five hundred years had elapsed since its second 
settlement, and during all this time this steadfast centre had 
withstood every fresh storm, had sent down its roots deeper 
and deeper, and spread out its branches wider and wider. The 
national contentment also, its ingenuousness, its mirth and 
cheerfulness, were still, when times were at all endurable, on 
the whole unbroken. 

— The most perfect means, however, of tracing the deepest 
movements of the national life of these ages are supplied by 
their literary remains. Even under circumstances which gra- 
dually became so extremely depressed and gloomy, literature 
developed itself with an activity and variety which increased 
as time went on. It flourished, as we must infer from distinct 
traces, not only in the holy land and among the Hellenists, but 
also among the eastern Judeans beneath the Parthian sway ; 
though it must be added that none of these books, originally 
written in Hebrew or Aramaic, w^ould ever have come down to 
us but for their power to outlast their own age, conferred on 
them by their being early translated into Greek, and being 
kept up by the Hellenistic culture, and still more by the 
Christian, which followed closely in its steps. All these works, 
it is true, bear, on the whole, to an even greater extent than 
those of the earlier periods of the third stage of the history, 
the stamp of close dependence on the older writings, which 
were regarded more and more comprehensively as holy; so 
completely did the nation feel, as its worldly position sank 
lower and lower, that it was dependent solely on the power and 
truths of the most enduring of its older works, and so exclusive 
was the connection of its noblest and most vigoi'ous powers in 
hfe and action with the past. Por this reason the inner defi- 
ciencies and imperfections of the general literature of the age 
become more and more apparent, especially after the terrible 
fall which followed the brief upward impulse of the Maccabees. 
The languor and diffuseness of the language, hardly capabje of 
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condensation or of any higher flights, especially in prayers and 
descriptions, are carried to their utmost bounds.^ The different 
forms of literary style and art are mingled together more 
mischievonsly than before, and the perfection and beauty of 
the execution suffer more severely still. And, besides this, the 
Greek element, both in language and method of delineation, 
now makes its way farther and further into the most charac* 
teristic thoughts and forms of the spirit of Israel. Yet, in the 
midst of this literature as it clings to the mighty trunk of the 
past like a creeper which nothing can shake off, many a noble 
shoot rises with surprising boldness and beauty ; and, viewed 
as a whole, it shows with what indefatigable energy the de- 
pressed spirit of Israel still strove, amid all the vicissitudes of 
the age, to hold fast to its eternal hope, and, at least, to avoid 
again losing the blessings of its earlier days. 

1 . The greatest independence, relatively, is now exhibited by 
a branch of literature which, in the better times of the nation, 
never flourished till after other departments had reached their 
prime — viz., contemporary history. The age which followed 
the Maccabean victories took, as we have seen, a higher flight, 
and their description became, accordingly, a favourite subject 
of all literature. The bigh-priestly journals, which were pro- 
bably kept up continually after the foundation of the new 
temple, but which until the Maccabean times contained but 
little, must have been elevated, after the Asnaoneans became 
high-priests and na.tional princes, to the rank of the previous 
annals of the kingdom.^ The monarchy under Herod, follow- 
ing the ancient custom, recorded its own as well ; ® and both, 
it is clear, were now easily accessible. But the glory of the 
Maccabean days of suffering and victory, as was soon felt 
keenly enough when it began to fade, had been so great that 
the memory of it could not fail to produce a crowd of genuine 
national books. Several of these have come down to us, and 
in default of better names are designated in general Boobs of 
the Maccabees.^ They all extol a larger or smaller portion of 
the events of the period ; hut, although not so far separated by 
the dates of their composition, they are - so extraordinarily 
different in historical contents and feeling as to afford a further 
very clear proof of the depth and rapidity of the fall which 
followed that upwai*d impulse to more glorious deeds- 

* As m tho additious to Dan iii [Song ^ That this reallj took place, follows 
of the Three Holy Childi’en], in some also from. 1 Macc xvi 23 sq. 
portions of the book of Enoch, and else- ® These Josephus had himself read, 
where. Aaii. xy 6, 3. 
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The work to which a sound feeling has always assigned the 
first place in this latter collection was not, it seems, written 
before the death of John Hyrcanus.^ On the other hand, it 
was assuredly composed immediately after his reign, when the 
insolence of Aristobulus L had cast the first dark clouds over 
the new present, so that the remembrance of the serenity of its 
opening was the more stimulating. The events between the 
beginning of the Maecabean elevation and the accession of 
John, which were here to be described, had occurred only about 
thirty to sixty or seventy years before. It was possible, there- 
fore, for a zealous and clear-sighted investigator to form a 
faithful conception of the period from records and public 
documents, from oral narrative, and in part also from personal 
experience, and to describe it with corresponding accuracy. The 
author was probably one of the first who embraced the whole 
compass of these thirty or forty years in a popular narrative, and 
his work still breathes the freshest inspiration of the peculiar 
elevation and glory of the time. In simple language it repro- 
duces the clearest recollection of the full and many-sided truth 
of this great age, and its various development ; but with the 
same simplicity of feeling it suffers itself in some passages 
to be carried away by the sublimity of the events which it 
relates to a higher flight of representation. ^ It does not deny 
the elevating self-consciousness of Israel, and, in particular, of 
its pious souls. It specially commends Simon as the ^prince 
of the pious (or sons of God),’ and its original superscription 
briefly mentioned this double nature of its contents, and gave 
clear prominence to this object of the whole work.^ But, in 


^ This follows from the conclusion, 1 
IVIacc XVI 23 sq , where the author does 
not, it IS true, mention the death of this 
prince m so many woids, because it was 
unnecessary to do so, but he makes it 
bufficiently understood that all his acts 
woio already entered in the public an- 
nals of the kingdom 

2 See, for instance, the passages al- 
ready noticed, pp. 324 sq , 334, and some 
others elsewhere 

® The superscription cfap Pave 

€\, which, according to Origen, quoted 
by Eusebius, Eoc Hist vi 25, stood at 
the bead of the book (we may, at any 
rate, assume that ni this passage the first 
book of Maccabees is intended, although 
the expression rk MaKKapaiicd sounds 
quite general, and the name must there- 
fore have been gradually applied to the 
rest of the books which wore closely at- 
tached to It), IS most probably to be 


understood as ‘the 

sovereignty (lit , the sceptre) of the prince 
of the sons of Grod,’ certainly a somewhat 
highly embellished expression, hut there 
was a tendency in the Semitic books to 
aim at this sort of elegant play of sound 
in their superscriptions. In the narrative 
of the hook, it is true, we do not find 
the pious designated ‘ sons of God , * 
but the * pious ’ and ‘ holy,’ whose history 
is here extolled in sharp contrast to 
the ‘sinners,’ are Essentially such, cf 
3 Macc VI. 28 , and Simon, according to 
1 Mace xiii 42, ^iv. 47, was the first 
‘prince’ of the pious This enables us, 
in fact, to divide the book into four parts, 
of which the last, howevei, is the principal, 
as the history does not find its proper aim 
until it comes to Simon , 1 ) the introduc- 
tion, to the death of Matthias, cc i , ii , 

2) the history of Judas, in l~ix 22 ; 

3) the history of Jonathan, ix 23-xn, 
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doing SO, ib follows no farther special aiin, and simply permits 
all the glorious features of the heroes’ deeds, like the general 
picture of the divine deliverance, to shine forth from the un- 
varnished representation of the history itself. In its attitude 
and style it closely follows the type of the older histones of 
Israel, in particular those of the times of the Kings, and 
revives, as completely as was possible in these later dajs, the 
spirit and language of a genuine old Israelite narrative, as 
though the ancient spirit of the people sought in this respect 
also to assume once more its former vitality. The writer does 
this, however, without any fuither intention, and consequently 
departs involuntarily, in many circumstances, from the ancient 
form.* His perfect originality, moreover, is fuither shown in 
the way in which, with all its minuteness of description, he 
limits himself closely to definite materials and views, and 
exclndes every other. For instance, he maintains 
absolute silence about the high-pnests before the Asmoneans 
and their gnilt, and at the commencement expounds solely 
the Hebrew view of Alexander’s history.* The language in 
which he wrote was the new-Hehrew, as we know from tra- 
dition, independently of the superscription already referred to.® 
The work was, however, very early translated into Greek,* at a 
time when its recent production must have secured its coirect 
comprehension, so that the translation which has come down 
to ns may, in fact, very satisfactorily occupy its place. 

The second book of Maccabees is of a wholly different kind. 
This does not appear to have been vtritten till a hundred years 
later than the preceding,® and it affords the most evident proof 
of the depth to which, in the case of many members of the 
community, the spirit had now sunk after its previous flight. 

53, 4) tho history of 'prince* Simon, lure Fuither pi oofs of tins are found 
xui-xvi Cf also the ohsenations m 1) m the euporscriptjon of this book, and 
the JaMd dcr Bill Wtss vi pp 111 sq. 2)in the new-Hebiow names 'wrhich make 

^ As in the case already noticed, p 334 their appearance at that time, pp 370 sq 
note 4, -where the general description of a * Even the author of tho Pesliito, aV 
hero IS put first, contrary to the ancient though ho only made Ins leision from tho 
usage mentioned in vol i p 146 Greek, shows much knowledge of the times 

2 The author also says himself, 1 Macc and circumstances, in transferring and 
ix 22, that he did not -wish to record spoiling tho proper names 

everything which he knew about a hero ^ "We may eonsidei, foi instance, how 
like Judas, ditfeient is the language emplo^red 

3 See the words already cited from about tho Romans in 2 Maec vin 10,36, 
Origen , and Jerome, JProl Gal We are, irom that used in 1 Macc. On the other 
ho-wever, justified in assuming that it was hand, the book was a favouiito at an early 
at that period of the new upward impulse period, and was leiy widely read, as is 
of eveiything national, that the new- clear from the fourth book of Maccabees 
Hebrew or Eabbimc language, p 182, in -which will be hereafter explained, and 
thefoimin -which it appears m the books from Hebr xi. 36, comp with 2 Macc 
of the M ishnah, was first employed m litera- vii 7 
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Tins decline is specially displayed here in the consideration 
and treatment of those glorious days. The author was ob- 
viously a Hellenist, who had sojourned much in Jerusalem, and 
cherished the utmost reverence for the ^ great and most holy 
temple, renowned all the world over.^ In the Hellenistic 
countries, and particularly in Egypt (where he probably lived), 
he did not find sufficient respect prevailing for this temple, 
and for the laws in force in Jerusalem ; and, in particular, the 
outward symbol of the sanctification of the temple, viz., the 
feast of its consecration,^ was by no means so widely spread 
throughout his own circles as he, in his zeal, desired. His 
object, therefore, in this work, was, strictly speaking, simply to 
recommend to the Hellenists this sentiment of respect, and the 
celebration of the feast in the form in which it was adopted 
by the Pharisees.^ In order to effect this as thoroughly and 
emphatically as possible, he supplies the reader, in the main 
portion of his work,^ with a detailed history chiefly relating to 
Judas Maccabseus, whom he selects from the series of Macca- 
bean heroes as the only one deserving of all honour. Beyond 
the praise of this solitary champion, however, he has a further 
end in view, viz., to extol the wonderful deliverance of Jeru- 
salem and of the temple, and to explain the feasts instituted 
by Judas, ^ and hence he brings his work to a close before the 
death of his hero. But none of this detailed narrative is in the 
least degree due to his own researches. He contents himself, 
as he declares, with making an extract from the great work on 
the Maccabean times, which a certain Jason of Cyrene (another 
Hellenist) had written in five books, and in which he placed 
implicit trust for all his numerous particulars.® This work of 
Jason’s is now lost. The indications of its nature, however, 
which our author supplies, show that it was written in a spirit 
which intentionally gave much more prominence to the miracles 
of the history ® than our first book of Maccabees, and was, 
therefore, by no means so simple and original. Moreover, it 


* Pp 811 sq. ® According to the preface, 2 Mace, ii. 

* Pp 381 sq. 19-32, and the brief conclusion, xv. 37- 

® 2 Macc 11 19-xv 39 39, cf x. 10. 

* That of the consecration of the ® Cf. in j articular, the * signs from 
temple, x 1-8, at the end of the first half heaven,’ u. 21 If the spirit and contents 
of the whole nairative, and that of the of the work had not suited onr author 
day before Purim, xv. 30-36, at the end of more than all the books of a similar kind 
the second. We must clearly observe the on that period, so as to aiford him a con- 
distiDction between these two divisions of venient point of departure from which to 
the whole narrative which is drawn by construct his own representations, he 
the author himself, the boundary be- would certainly not have chosen it for the 
tween the two being foimed, in his view, foundation of his work. 

by the death of Antiochus Epiphanes 
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traced tlio source of the Maccahean rising much further back,' 
and, in some respects, from more points of view, and more satis- 
factorily ; ^ and the observations already made ® show that it 
collected, with the utmost particularity, all the different accounts 
of the period, and even worked up together materials from 
divergent sources. But, on the other hand, our author does not 
content himself with making a mere extract from this^ very 
comprehensive work. What he selected out of it, as suitable 
to his purpose, he sought to embellish and vivify still further, 
that it might more completely fulfil his object.'^ Accordingly, 
he openly mingles in his narrative various higher consider- 
ations, the effect of which is to give much more prominence to 
the individual thinker and writer, with his peculiar conception 
of its events, its luminous contrasts, and the resulting truths 
which claim further reflection. In this he imitates the 
* pragmatic ^ style, then common among the Greeks, which is 
now "about, in this case, to pass entirely into the Hebrew. 
Where, however, detached portions and shining points in the 
history seem in this view pre-eminently bright, and specially 
calculated to promote the object of the book, and to awaken 
the enthusiasm of the reader, the artistic embellishment of the 
materials of the narrative is carried out with the utmost free- 
dom. In the firm faith in immortality, in the resurrection and 
the judgment,® the writer looked on the championship which 
did not shrink from death for the true religion, the temple, 
and its laws, as the only conduct in itself noble and full of 
blessings to others; and, accordingly, by the side of the great 
warlike prince Judas, he also brings forward one or two sepa- 
rate champions out of the ordinary walks of life, to serve as so 
many elevated patterns for every one, and he draws their pic- 
tures with his most lifelike and captivating colours,® further, 
the whole representation is purely oratorical, and the narrative 
is obliged to adapt itself to the yoke of grand words, of proud 
and far-fetched images, and ponderous sentences, and, indeed. 


^ In Cod. 63 of Holmes-Pdrsons, all 
tlieso booi:s aie called h^rocrrctcrlas 

^ That tln& work also continued the 
histoiy farther than our second hook of 
Maccabees Ibllov^s from xt. 37-39, for 
the last author him'self intimates in this 
passage that he will conclude at this 
point, heeauffe he has related enough for 
his purpose 

8 P 318 mte 5 

^ As the author himself hintf?, ii 24- 
32 , xy 38 so 


® In no previous hook of narrative had 
these beliefs been brought forward with 
such prominence, nor are there any repre* 
sentations of them within the so-called 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament so fully 
developed and so distinct 

8 See the casos already noticed, p 300 
7?ote ] . The execution of a mother after 
all her sons have pen&hed, a& is related 
in cap vu , oecurb el&ewhero, also, as an 
example of savage cruelty practised by 
the Greeks , see Plutarch, C^eomcnes ad 
iln 
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frequently succumbs beneatb this strange burden. Under these 
conditions, the description is for the most part very dijBEuse, and, 
consequently, in other passages it is proportionately contracted, 
and, especially where the subject appropriately allows it, it 
proceeds for a considerable space with the utmost rapidity and 
lightness.^ It is, consequently, somewhat difficult to employ 
this book as an authority for the Maccabean history, A closer 
acquaintance, however, with its style and method, and the 
discernment of those portions in which the mere form of the 
historical elements predominates, enable us, in the deficiency 
of other and older sources, to derive from it also much genuine 
historical material,^ especially for the earlier part of the his- 
tory, where our first book of Maccabees is highly unsatisfactory. 
— The author, however, evidently felt that he did not ade- 
quately attain his ultimate object by this historically edifying 
representation. He therefore added to the main body of his 
work a short prelude as a sort of mask, which was designed 
immediately' to subserve his purpose, and make it acceptable to 
the people. The collection of documents, of public communi- 
cations on the part of one government or community to another, 
of popular resolutions and royal decrees, and the frequent em- 
ployment of them as evidence in historical works, led to their 
being reproduced with more and more freedom, and at length 
entirely fabricated. We have already seen that this custom 
was widely spread in these centuries ; ® it is not surprising, 
therefore, that our author avails himself of it. He seems, so 
far as we can judge, to have found a fictitious epistle already 
in existence, in which the community at Jerusalem informed 
the Egyptian-Judeans that they were on the point of reviving 
the celebration of the ancient feast of fire (or light) as that of 
the consecration of the temple, adding their reasons for doing 
so, and calling upon them to solemnise it in like manner/ 


* An eminent example of tliis is af- 
forded in xiii 18-26. 

2 I make this remark intentionally to 
prevent any one from forming too low 
an estimate of the value of this hook 
separate instances have already been 
given. The events recorded^ are here 
placed one year earlier than in 1 Mace, 
(cf XI 21 -with 1 Mace vi 16, and xiii. 
1 with 1 Mace vi. 20) ; this rests on a 
special chronology, perhaps of African 
origin , see the Chronological Survey 
and the Gott, GeL Anz 1857, pp. 
1100 &q. 

’* Pp 47 sq. 

The exastlein i lO-ii. 18, is written, 


wherever it contains narrative, in a 
plainer style. Though the author of the 
mam portion of the book might have 
taken the trouble to produce this homely 
narrative, with the view of imitating the 
simpler language of such epistles from 
Jerusalem, we must nevertheless conclude, 
especially from the wholly ditFerent tra- 
dition related in i 13-16 of the death of 
Antiochus Epiphdnes, that this portion 
was originally quite distinct from the 
mam body of the work To this may be 
added other important divergences of 
usage, for instance, in i 10, u 14, Judas 
IS designated by that name alone, while 
from 11 . 19 onwards in the mam poitioii 
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That some person, zealous for the honour of the temple in. 
Jerusalem, had already attempted before our author to produce 
a similar feeling among the Egyptians (with the farther object 
of preventing them from settmg their own temple at Leon- 
topolis * too high) may be easily imagined. This epistle was 
probably written in Hebrew.® Our author places his own trans- 
lation of it at the beginning of his book, and passes with an 
easy transition to the main division of the book itself.® He 
further, however, prefixes a shorter epistle of similar compo- 
sition and purport, as though the parent community in Jeru- 
salem had repeated their wish, after further vicissitudes, iu a 
second letter written twenty-one years later, and had confirmed 
it at the same time in the most emphatic manner by a twofold 
supplement of great importance, containing the earlier epistle, 
and the detailed historical representation. This was little 
more, therefore, than a somewhat artificial dress, investing 
the peculiar object of the whole work, which readily presented 
itself and was frequently employed in those days, and which 
was, besides, not maintaiued by the writer with the most per- 
fect strictness.^ Thus the book is little more than a Pharisaic 
festival-book,® resembling those which became so popular on a 
larger or smaller scale after the appearance of the book of 
Esther, and especially after the adoption of the Calendar al- 
ready mentioned.® 

Iu the so-called third book of Maccabees ’’ we have nothing 
but a fragment of a lai'ger book, though it is probably a 
fragment that has been intentionally worked up afresh. The 
narrative of its principal subject is brought to a close, it is true, 

of the book ho is called ‘Judas the cisely what is usual m the intercala- 
Maccabee/ or ‘ the Maccabee ’ only And tion of documents m those centuries 
further, no other reason can be imagined Further, the employment of the perfect 
for prefixing two epistles — The repre- y^'^pac^KajuLsp, i. 7, is, of course, to be 
g-entation of the origin of the book given understood m accordance with epistolary 
by Valckenar, Dmir, de Aristoh pp. 38 style on the reading in i. 10, see abo\e, 
sqq, although not without depth, is yet p 259 note 1. 

too violent and untenable. ^ The use of the first person plural 

- P 356 adopted in the two epistles is retained, 

2 Such words as i 35, cf iii indeed, in n 19-32, and recurs at the 

6, and vKopLvy\}mricrp.6s, ii 13, cf. iv. 23, beginning of the second half of the book, 
certainly show clearly that the translator x 10, but it passes into the first peison 
of this epistle was identical with the singular in vi 12 , xv 37-39 
writer of the mam body of the book, but « For a further discussion of many 
do not prove that the epistle was not on- points relating to this book, see the 
ginally Hebrew This also affords the Jahhb der BihL Wtss viii. pp, 179 sqq , 
earliest explanation of the intentional and the Gott Gel Ans! 1857, pp 1095 
iimtation of the Hebrew colouring in the sqq 
epistle placed first, i. 1-9, such as koI ^ P 381. 

vvvy 1 e nnj?b 9* ’ Besides the Greek original, this is 

=* See 11 19 The abrupt addition only known now in a Syriac version, 
of the earlier epistle, i. 10, is pie- 
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at the endj but the beginning shows clearly that it belonged to 
a much larger workj from which it has simply been detached. 
Its language is almost the same oratorically embellished Greek 
which is characteristic of the writer of the previous book.^ It 
was certainly composed in Egypt, but not until after the com- 
plete extinction of the Ptolemies beneath the Roman power, 
probably even not until after the time of Herod the Great, In 
fact, in its contents and spirit, it approximates so closely in 
many respects to Philo’s political writings, that we might re- 
gard it as only produced in his day. The author’s obvious 
design was to prove that the Judeans in Egypt had always been 
good subjects, and had thus acquired from the Ptolemies many 
honours, privileges, and liberties ; the application of this to 
the writer’s own time, when, under Greeks and Romans, the 
nation had become the object of increased superstition and 
hatred, was easy to understand.^ Of the enthusiastic freedom, 
however, with which, in pursuance of this aim, he treated the 
scattered reminiscences in his possession, an instructive 
example is afforded in the main portion of this fragment. The 
Alexandrian Judeans annually celebrated between the fifth and 
seventh of Epiphi (i.e. about the time of our July) a feast re- 
sembling Phrim,^ in joyous commemoration of a national 
deliverance. A prominent feature in this tradition was their 
preservation from being trampled to pieces by elephants ; and 
we have already seen what was its older form.^ This simple 
representation, however, by no means satisfied our author. He 
wished further to connect this piece of Egyptian- J udean tradi- 
tion with the great temple in Jerusalem, He had doubtless 
heard of the presence of Ptolemy Philopator on one occasion 
in Jerusalem,® and he accordingly transferred back to him the 
story which was related of the hatred of Ptolemy Physcon 
against the Judeans.® " This mad king,’ so ran the tale, ‘ in 
spite of all the counter-entreaties and prayers of the priests 
and the people, had determined (and at the time of the writer 

* The two works agree even in tho the language of 3 Macc is so different 
feeleetion of single rare words and images, from that of 2 Macc that it is impossible 
buch as 2 Macc ix 7» 3 Macc to refer them, to the bame author 

1 25 , 11 3 (see also Wisd of Sol ii. 9); ® For the coirect appiehen&ion of this 

and further, m the insertion of pure Greek object in the narrative, see in paiticulajr 
proper names, simply to express in an ni 1-7 , v 31, vi 24-28, vii 7. That 
elegant Greek form Judean objects and the author had in hi& mind simply the 
ideas, such as Scythians ^ 2 Macc iv 47 , i e. the soldiers, rather than the 

3 Macc vii 5 , Phalaris, 3 Macc v 20, Ptolemies, is clear from in. 7, v 29, 44; 
42. Even an Iambic line finds its way 21 
in from some dramatist, e? ffoi yovtis ® P 231. 

Trapjjaav ^ ttclIBoov yoiai, 3 Macc v 31 * P 357. 

In other respects, however, the style of ® P 283. ® P. 357f 
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the emperor Caius had resolved to do the same thing, at anj 
rate by means of his statue) to make his way into the temple. 
In the last moment of his impious attempt, however, he fell 
speechless to the ground, suddenly paralysed by God’s own 
hand. This event so deeply embittered his feelings that after 
his return to Egypt he gave orders that no foreigner should 
thenceforth set foot in the sacred places of the Judeans, while 
they themselves were in the space of forty days either to be 
initiated into the Greek mysteries and put on an equality with 
the Alexandrian Greeks, or to be registered as ordinary sub- 
jects (with inferior rights) and branded with an ivy leaf as the 
sign of Dionysus,^ But few Judeans, however, were seduced by 
these threats ; and when even numbers of well-disposed Hellen- 
ists took their part,^ the king issued a second still more severe 
proclamation against them, so that the joy of their enemies 
over their certain destruction was unbounded. An* immense 
number of Judeans who would not submit to the royal orders 
were collected in the race-course ® before the walls of Alexan- 
dria, where they were to be trampled to pieces by intoxicated 
elephants. On the first day, however, their fate was averted 
by a heaven-sent lethargy on the part of the king, of inordinate 
length ; on the next, by a forgetfulness of the present and a 
remembrance, inspired from the same source, of the great ser- 
vices rendered of old by the Judeans ; while on the third, at 
the last moment, a heavenly vision terrified the elephants and 
drove them back upon the armed guard. In this way the king’s 
feelings were so completely changed in favour of the Judeans 
that, mindful of the loyal adherence they had shown to his 
ancestors, he confirmed anew all their previous rights, permitted 
them to inflict penalties on the apostates,'^ and even lent his 
royal aid to the celebration of their annual feast in commemo- 
ration of this deliverance.’ This is a brief abstract of a book 
which would be most correctly designated, like the work pre- 
viously discussed,^ a little festival-hook. In accordance with 
the custom of these later days, the narrative is lengthened out 
considerably through the insertion of long prayers and royal 

' See ii» 27-30. The allusion to 5, 6, 8— 10, y. 41 ; in addition to the 
Dionysus evidently sprang from a mail- purpose of showing that the faithful, 
cions reference to the vine, as the symbol even m foreign lands, axe not overlooked 
and arms of Jerusalem, p 340, which, hy God, vi. 15 In all tins we seem to 
however, cannot be proved to have been be reading Philo ’ 
employed before the tunes of the Asmo- ® This feature almost reminds us of the 

nean princes. event at Herod’s death, pp. 448 sq 

That the better heathens might even * This is made specially prominent, 
be well-di&posed and helpful to the vii 10-12, cf. pp 337 
Judeans, is also a leading subject of the * P. 468. 
representation , bee especially i. 27, m. 
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decrees. Its animating spirit, however, is derived almost 
exclusively from the boots of Esther and Daniel and other 
later productions of the same kind. It introduces the standing 
personalities of pure fiction even into the representation of 
human affairs,^ and its importance to us arises almost exclu- 
sively from the vivid picture it affords us of the feelings and 
aspirations of a large number of Hellenists. The book was 
intended to meet Cains and his demands with a prophetic 
historical picture. — In the meantime, so far as this fragment 
brought into view the sufferings and deliverances of champions 
of the faith who lived in the Greek times, although before the 
Asmoneans, many might regard it as a ^ Maccabean book,^ and 
attach it to the others of the same name. 

This, therefore, was the course of the development of the 
historical literature relative to the last great age of the people. 
It was contained in books both very numerous and highly 
diversified, of which but few remains have been preserved to 
us ; ^ but they were of such a kind that the want of historical 
feeling, with which the nation was oppressed through the 
whole period far more than in any preceding age, rapidly 
increased, and finally threatened to overgrow everything. 
Such writers, however, as Nicolaus of Damascus,® though they 
may have related the fortunes of Israel at a remote, or even 
a recent era, were too completely heathen in heart to be men- 
tioned here. 

While periods which lay at no greater distance than one or 
two centuries were thus unhistorically apprehended and loosely 
dealt with, it is not surprising that the conceptions of yet more 


^ The * famous Egyptian piiest Elea- 
zar/ VI. 1, IS certainly a purely fictitious 
personage, the name Eleazar (Lazarus) 
being often employed in this age to denote 
an aged confessor of the true religion in 
accordance with the type given in 2 Macc 
VI. 18 sqq , the typical character of the 
name is even brought clearly into view m 
4 Macc VI. 5 (according to the reading 
a\T}6as ’E\€d^apos)j vii 1, 4-6, 9, 10. 
where he is even called ‘ our most holy 
father’ (vaudytos), 

2 Some of the Greek Fathers still 
spoke of four hooks of Maccabees, though 
whether they all understood by the fourth 
that which is now commonly so desig- 
nated, IS very doubtful There was a 
* hook of Josephus concerning the Macca- 
heau age,’ which, judging from the traces 
in G Syncellus, Chron pp, 474, 510, 527, 
contained a general Greek- Judean hi&toiy, 
though it can hardly have been identical 


with the work desciihed as Macc, Arab. 
[5 Macc ] p 228 note 1 , moreover, the 
description of the second book of Macca- 
bees noticed in the CJiron Pasch i p. 
340 B A , which embraced the period fiom 
Seleueus Ceraunus and Antiochus the 
Great to Demetrius I and the death of 
Judas, would not suit otu- present 2 Macc 
Besides these, Sixtus Senensis discovered 
the fourth hook in the life of John 
Hyreanus already mentioned, p. 343 note 
1, and, judging by his brief account of its 
contents, its loss is certainly much to be 
regretted. — The work caUed nroAe/Aai/ca 
(in Athanasius’ Synopsis Scnptorwn 8a7io-’ 
tOTum) probably contained a history in 
particular of Ptolemy Philadeiplnis, por- 
trayed in the style of the book of Aristeas, 
pp 249 sqq. , Credner’s conjecture on the 
subject {Zm Gescli^ dcs Kanon^s, p 144) 
IS so far unsupported. 

3 Pp 417 bq 
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distant ages were not more strict, and that the works thus 
produced (of which some at any rate are still preserved) should 
hover between history and fiction. The writer of the hook of 
Aristeas already referred to ' directs his gaze exclusively to the 
brilliant period of Ptolemy Philadelphns, and the beneficial 
relations which then subsisted between this king and the 
Judeans. He had obviously made himself acquainted with the 
personages and circumstances of the time, and brings out of it, 
as well as out of still older history, many traditions which must 
have had an historical basis and which we have no reason for 
entirely despising. But his real aim was quite different from 
that of explaining the origin of the widely diffused Greek 
translation. At a time when all genuine royalty had long been 
completely annihilated, both in Egypt and in Palestine, he 
wished to show how the true king would love and seek true 
wisdom, what he ought to do and what to leave undone, how 
he should behave in every situation of life and in every depart- 
ment of his ofSce ; and the mirror which he holds up in this 
book to the degenerate kings of his day is clear enough.^ True 
wisdom is, in his mind, identical with the knowledge of the 
true God and his law, the God whom even the heathen adored, 
although so often without knowing it;® but if there is any 
heathen prince who has not yet advanced far enough in know- 
ledge and wisdom, let Mm ask the true wise men, i.e. those 
skilled in the law at Jerusalem, and learn of them. It was at 
this point that the remembrance of Ptolemy Philadelphns first 
entered. With fiction as daring as the description is kindly, 
it is related, under the form of a long account given by Aristeas 
to his brother Philocrates, that the good king had received 
the Seventy-two from Jerusalem with high honours, had taken 
much pleasure in wise colloquies with them at table, and 
commissioned them to perform this important literary work. 
Eloquent and captivating descriptions of the sanctuary at 
Jerusalem, of the holy city and the holy land, of the priests and 
the homage paid to them and to their temple by the king, all 
of which Aristeas is supposed to have seen on the occasion of 
his embassy, are gracefully woven in. In contrast to the many 
almost over-grave and gloomy productions of this period, this 

^ Pp. 249 sqq. That this really was p, 113. 
written under the Ptolemean power, and ^ The witty speech about public infor- 
before Herod, is further clear from the mers (Hayerkamp’s edition of Josephus, 
fact that it describes Jerusalem just as it toL ii p. 118) is charming after times 
was before his time, and in particular, like those of Herod, p. 437, but would 
like the first book of Maccabees, vol m have had no point before, 
p 123 note 5, calls Zion &Kpa r^s irSMws, ® See in paxtienlai p 105. 
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work is exceedingly cheerful and pleasing in tone, though not 
specially profound, and while fiction preponderates it embodies 
many yaluable historical traditions. 

Least of all was the age conscious of any necessity for the 
closer examination of the older history. Nevertheless, on the 
other hand, the endeavour to survey with comprehensive glance 
the spaces even of the most remote history, and frame them 
into some sort of conception, had for some time been very 
active,^ and in addition to this a still more active effort was 
powerfully aroused ^ to recognise the sacred feasts and festival 
seasons in their higher significance. This twofold endeavour 
was the principal source of the book of Jubilees already dis- 
cussed.® By the side of this movement there ran another, 
which became stronger and stronger. This was the attempt to 
elaborate further many points only briefly indicated in the 
primitive history of the Pentateuch or elsewhere in the ancient 
history, and in particular to supply the names and dates 
which appeared to be deficient. Of this also an example may 
be seen in the book of Jubilees, but a more instructive instance 
is afforded by a history of the twelve patriarchs, with which we 
are acquainted now only through the use made of it in later 
works.^ And thus, in this department also, there was certainly 
a very busy literature in active progress. 

2. Works of the latter kind pass almost imperceptibly into 
those designed for mere exhortation and general instruction. 
Preedom of narrative and of the instruction which it conveyed, 
was now, however, even carried to such an extent that the 
writer would transfer into any period of the pa^st that seemed 
to him appropriate, events and circumstances which he foresaw 
or desired in the future. In doing so, his only object was to 
present to the reader, in the light dress of narrative, that which 
he saw in his mind^s eye impending or which he longed for in 
faith, as having already happened, and, consequently, as in- 
trinsically more possible and certain. In such cases as these, 
therefore, the narrator takes no pains to reproduce with the 
strictest faithfulness the historical features of the past and of 
actual tradition. He employs the names of persons and often 
also of localities simply as images of the present and future, 
and as lightly drawn riddles of which the solution is desired. 
Of this prophetic-poetic style of narrative (for so it may 
he briefly termed) we may trace a beginning in most of the 

1 P 348 * P 380 p. 79 

» Vol 1 p 201 Of. also the obsena- * This has been furtlaer explained in 

tions in the Jukrhb, der JBihl, WibS iv vol i p 380 note 2, 
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narrative passages of tlie book of Daniel.^ An example on a 
larger scale, and, as a work of art, quite perfect, is afforded by 
the book of Judith, a production which is neither history nor 
epic, but which, if it must be more precisely designated, maybe 
called prophetic-poetic narrative. There is no doubt that the 
writer desires for his own day that bold deed, divinely under- 
taken and divinely blessed, which he brings into view in his 
heroine Judith. If an enemy of the community of God were 
marching with overweening presumption and power to its 
destruction, might he fall with his whole army by its trust 
in God, its innocence, and its wise courage, as Holofernes 
fell before Judith and her fellow-citizens * This is his wish 
and anticipation, and it is to this point that he desires to 
excite the mind by the charm of this narration. We may 
assume with tolerable certainty that this work of fiction, 
originally written in Hebrew ^ but only preserved in a Greek 
translation (and in some other old versions made from the 
latter), was produced m the reign of the Asmonean prince 
John. It was at the time when the Seleucidm,^ after outwardly 
subduing the Judeans who were boiling over with fury and 
made the most strenuous resistance, had marched with an 
immense army to the countries of the east to bring these once 
more also under their yoke ; and in Jerusalem it was not hard 
to foresee that if they returned victorious, they would chastise 
the ever unruly Judeans with the utmost severity.^ Upon this 
the poet asked himself the question, what ought to be done on 
the part of the Judeans, in fact, of the first Judean city on 
which the Syrian wrath might fall ? In reply, he paints in 
glowing colours the picture which arises in his mind, to stir 
enthusiasm and emulation. Even a weak woman, if she is the 
true heart in the true community, may in the very first city 


^ See die I^ropheten des A Bs ii pp. 
559 sqq [iii pp 298 sqq 2nd ed ] 

® Tlie tiaee& of a Hebrew original aie 
uofc so prominent in the Greek of this 
book as m the book of Tobit , but they 
are dear enough m many passages More- 
over, Hebiew was the only language at 
hand for a book ceitainly intended solely 
for Palestinian Judeans, and no single 
satisfactory reason can be adduced, even 
in the usage of separate words, for sup- 
posing that Greek was the original 
language Two or three passages, in 
which the translator had in his mind the 
words of the LXX (for instance, viii. 16, 
cf. Num xxiii 19, XI 19, cf Exod xi 7, 
and ii 20, often found m tho 

Pentateuch tor afford as litLlo proof 


in this case as in the book of Tobit, that 
the author himtjelf wrote in Greek — 
There is probably an allusion to the book 
of Daniel in xi 7, cf Dan n 38 

® It might be conjeetuiedtliat the book 
was intended to refer to the Romans, 
about the time of Pompey’s siege of Jeiu- 
salom, but there is not the least trace 
winch carries us to the Roman period in 
any way whatever ; and the fact that, out 
of all Asia Minor, only Cilicia is men- 
tioned as being in the possession of the 
Assyrians, i e. of the Syrians, and is made 
so piominent (i 7, 12, li, 21, 24), unites 
with every othei indication m pointing 
very clearly to the later Seleucidic 
poxiod, in which Cilicia always played an 
miporUnt i^rt. ^ P 845 
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render the most wonderful aid in delivering the oppressed 
fatherland. That is the fundamental idea of the picture^ in 
which the writer^ though he nowhere alludes to it, certainly 
had the example of Jael ^ in view. The Syrians, however, were 
then once more the lords of the Judeans, even if only for a time. 
The poet, therefore, intentionally selects a period apparently 
long past, and carefully veils the dangerous names of the 
present, while in his delineation of the circumstances them- 
selves he is the more careful to let the actual present shine 
through for every thoughtful mind. The hostile people, 
accordingly, though in reality the Syrians, ax'e always called 
Assyrians, their capital being Nineveh, and are carefully 
distinguished from the Chaldeans 5 ^ but instead of specifying 
any real king of the Assyrians (and there would have been no 
use in actually doing so), the narrator sets up Nabuchodrozzor 
(the Chaldean) as their monarch, obviously for no other reason 
than that in later generations he had come to be regarded as 
the type of all cruel oppressors. This Nabuchodrozzor, how- 
ever, is then transferred into the age of the second temple,® 
and, like Antiochus Bpiphanes, he is described as exterminating 
all religions and deifying himself alone.^ Accordingly, he 
marches ® victoriously against the north-eastern countries, here 
designated by the old-biblical name of Media, and their king, 
who in like manner bears the name Arphaxad, by which is 
meant the similarly sounding Arsaces. Many countries and 
cities, however, which he regarded as subject to his sway, as 
far as the Ethiopian boundary,® havmg rejected his summons 
to send him additional auxiliary forces, immediately on his 
return he prepares with the most vehement indignation to 
make war on them just as Demetrius II. actually did after he 
came back from Parthia.^ Bor this purpose he despatches his 

» Judges IV , V. as to Antiochus Sid^tes , and further, to 

® Through the whole hook the term the expedition of John, p 345, since rj 
Assyiians is invariahly repeated , only in op^iv^ in this hook (even in 1 6 , 11 22) 
XVI 10, cf ver. 4, for the sake of poetic always denotes the proper ^Judean terri- 
vanety in the verse, do we jS.nd thePer- tory. The strange name vlo\ XeAeowS or 
sians and Medes substituted , the Clial- Xe\oi^d (a hetter reading in some M8S. 
deans appear in quite another connection, i 6, foi XeAeo^A) was probably a current 
V. 6, cf vol I p 384 noie 6 nickname, ‘ sons of the mole,’ the 

3 According to iv 3 , v. 18 sq , the Syrians 
description, however, is very appro- <> Egypt was legarded by the Seleucidm 
pnate to the condition of the nation, after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when just released once more from the as rightfully belonging to them 
Syrian slavery ^ Even the chronology of the years of 

^ According to lu. 8 , vi 2 the Assyiian, i e. of the Syrian king, 

^ Allusion IS also made in i 6, to the supplied in i 1, 13, ii. 1, fits an very 
numeious scattered inhabitants of the -^ell If Demetrius II began to roigii 
eastern countiies, which had at once at- as the acknowledged king in bc 115, his 
tached themsohes to Demetiius II, just bi other Antiochus, who caniod on the 
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general Holofernes (or Horofernes) ; ^ and every one of the- 
original readers could readily discern from this name of con- 
temporary occurrence tliongh only of the general on the 
enemy^s side, to vrhat period the book was really intended to 
refer* To this personage many countries in the north and east 
immediately submit, as well as all the fortified cities on the 
Phoenician coast as far as Egypt — the army of Demetrius II* 
having actually advanced in the same way in the war against 
Egypt as far as Pelusium.^ Upon this, Holofernes marches 
from Phoenicia with a large army against the northern boundary 
of the hill country of Judea, with the intention of first of all 
reducing the fortified city of Betylua, as this place with some 
adjacent towns formed the road from Galilee into this hill 
country.® In Jerusalem, however, under the active watchful- 


government after he was taken prisoner, 
certainly undertook the great Parthian 
campaign about twelve years afterwards , 
and after he had fallen, and Demetrius II 
had returned, the latter undertook his ex- 
pedition to Egypt in the year 128-7, that 
IS, in his seventeenth or eighteenth year , 
for he continued leekonmg hy the years 
alter he came to the throne, in spite ot the 
intervening peiiod of his hi other’s ad- 
ministration, as Antiochus had only 
reigned on lus behalf, and hence, at the 
time of our author, tins computation was 
no doubt generally adopted The state- 
ment in L 15 may probably have served 
to announce the report of the events in 
the far distant east. 

^ The formation of this name shows 
that it was of Persian origin , and it was 
probably sufficient for the authoi that a 
general of this name had already become 
renowned and dreaded under Deme- 
tiius I , Po]yb xxxni 12, or Excerpt do 
Lcgat, 126, and in 0 Muller’s Eragm 
Hist CfresG ii p xiii , Diod Echg xxxi. 
cdjm , Just Hist XXXV 1. The Cappa- 
docian Prince Orrofernes, so notorious, 
according to JElian, Var Kist, ii 41, as 
a wine-drinker, is certainly the same, and 
has obviously supplied Ins contribution to 
the picture of Holofernes in our book 
We have no mention whatever of any 
older Holofernes of similar fame , if, 
therefore, the original readers of the liook 
lead nothing but tins name, they could not 
fail to discern with ease to wliat period 
it was really intended to refer 
_ ^ As this expedition to A&cal6n, ii, 28 
[ill 1], seems to have been the last prece- 
ding the invasion of J udea, we may, mfact, 
gather from it with the utmost exacti- 
tude the date of the book The cities on 
the coast are heie enumerated perfectly 


accurately, accoidmg to their situation 
from north to south The only exception 
IS %ovp (which cannot possibly, as is 
proved by 1 12, vui. 26, denote Syria), it 
seems to have been formed out of 
and IS probably nothing but an erroneous 
repetition of TiJpor already mentioned , 
'OKtva very probably designates the city 
and distnet of Accho (cf the Abkandhmg 
uhex Smiekumathm^ p 49) , and ’le/tvad is 
certainly Jabneh Nothing more perverse 
can be imagined than the attempt of Gese- 
nius to correct ^OKivd into ^ufjcaaKivd, 
and ‘'Ufj.vad into A^^vad (as if that could 
signify the Lebanon) 

3 That Betyliia (the reading of all the 
Greek MSS ) was a real city of the time 
admits of no doubt, in accordance with 
m 10-iv. 6, VI 10-12, vii 1-7, 18, 
vin 3 , XV. 3, and with the whole .spirit 
of the book; for although such descrip- 
tions of more distant countries as we have 
in 11 21-27 are very free, the author 
must have known and described Judea, 
and everything belonging to it, with great 
accuracy Its situation, also, is clearly 
indicated in the passages already cited, 
both independently and m relation to the 
neighbouring towns The Syiians were 
at fii’st posted on the north, between 
Geba (probably the place of that name in 
Galilee already mentioned, p 394) and 
Scythopolis on the west West of Betylua 
lay Dothan, discovered by Vanderveldo 
and Kobmson, not fai fiom the great 
road fxom north to south , on the east was 
Belmon or Belamon, which is, perhaps, 
identical with the Solomonic Baal-ha- 
mon, on the north were Betomesthaim 
and beyond that Cyamon (ef. Polyh Hut 
vii 70 ad Jin .) , all these places, with the 
exception of Belmon, looked on to the 
great Galilean plain of the well-known 
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Tiess of the high-priest Jehoiakim (an easy alteration from 
Johanan or John and the high council, ^ the inhabitants have 
determined to make a vigorous resistance on behalf of them- 
selves and of the whole country; and even the Ammonite 
prince Achior^ warns the heathen general, from his own 
knowledge and out of good will towards him, to be on his 
guard, as this people could not be conquered unless it were 
involved in some transgression of the law,^ but in return for 
this judicious advice he is harshly chastised and driven away, 
Betylua is thus reduced to the utmost extremity. A council of 
war is held, and it is determined to surrender to the enemy in 
five days, when this calamity is averted by Judith,® a young 
widow, no less wise than beautiful, and, as her name implies, 
the pattern of all true Judean women. In her spotless inno- 
cence and perfect fulfilment of the law, and by her prayers, 
she finds strength and resolution to pass alone over a thousand 
swords, and before the fatal morning of the fifth day she 
returns to her fellow- citizens with the head of Holofernes, and 
inspires them to make an attack on the helpless enemy, which 
throws them into wild flight and achieves victory and permanent 
deliverance for the whole country. Would that such a heroine 


Jezreel, or, as it is here called, E&draelon 
If Oyamon is identical with the modern 
J4m6n, and Dothan, not far frcm it, with 
the present Kefr Ad^n (see both places in 
Kiepert’s Map), as we may assume with 
much probability, Betylha was then situ- 
ated about where Jo&ephus places G-inaea, 
and IS, perhaps, only another spelling, in 
part dialectically diiferent, and in part 
briefer, for BetgunAa (Robinson also, Bib. 
Bes 111 p 337, ed 1856, declares himself 
against the Beit-Ilfa of Consul Schultz) 
Thus the importance of its situation is 
explained If the city onginally belonged 
to the tribe of Manasseh, this would ac- 
count for the husband of Judith hearing 
that name — ^Further, that Samana was 
reckoned with Judea, and that Gralilee 
was easily abandoned, is quite in harmony 
with that period. 

^ Especially as there actually was a 
high-pnest of that name who lived, p 124 
note 1, during the period of the restoration 
of J erusalem, as is clear from Bar i 7 
Hence, in the Comtit, Judith is 

placed under Darius, 

* The manner in which the action of 
the high-pnest and of the senate is repre- 
sented throughout the whole book, is also 
very appropriate to the time of John, 

® From what source the author derived 
this name, it is difficult to determine It 
IS probably a simple abbieviation from 


and, as the type of the kindly 
foreignei,3sborrowedfromTob xiv 10 (cf. 
above, p 212 note 6) In certain respects 
the writer clearly had Num xxii -xxiv 
before his mmd , but Achior’s con- 
version, XIV 4-10, and the picture of the 
general relations of Israel to the sur- 
rounding nations, harmonise very well 
with the age of John 

^ This IS the second fundamental idea, 
on which the peculiar development of the 
whole history turns. 

* In the usual way, her family is traced 
back in viii 1, through twenty genera- 
tions, to Israel for it is clear that the 
number ought to be no less, although in 
the various MSS separate names have 
dropped out of the long senes, even in 
the Roman edition, the names Ahitub, 
Elkanah, and Simeon must be inserted. 
That she was meant to be of the tribe of 
Simeon follows undeniably from ix 2; 
but the same passage shows also that her 
ancestry, like that of the governors of her 
city, vi. 15, was traced back to this tribe, 
partly because, in conceiving these war- 
like events, the writer had in view the 
narrative in Gen. xxxiv as affording a 
pattern of courage, and this is the reason 
why we find Schechem mentioned, v. 16. 
This affords a little closer insight into the 
manner in which proper names were 
formed. 
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o£ ancient grandeur might arise again at the right place and in 
the rio'ht community ; or, rather, would that the whole Judean 
community were like this Judith ! That is the last echo of a 
narrative which affords us the first example in Israel of what 
we should in these modem days call a romance. It does but 
confirm the general truth that such imagmary narratives only 
arise when a once lofty past is in the far distance, and are pro- 
duced out of the obscure commingling of poetry and history, 
when the spirit is too weak to give instruction either through 
the clear medium of history, so rich and full of experience, or 
through the elevated instrumentality of pure poetry. Pure 
poetry is to be found in this book also, but only in the lofty 
song of victory at the end.* The prevailing feature is narrative, 
written in imitation of the old historical books. It does not 
possess the rapid brevity and neatness of the book of Tobit, but 
it is also entirely free from the bombast and the introduction of 
heavenly appearances which were adopted in the later books of 
the Maccabees. The achievements of Judith are effected by 
the divine purity and power of her own spirit ; except that, in 
reference to the req^uirements of the law, she seems quite as 
scrupulous as a genuine female Pharisee when the Pharisees 
were at the height of their power. The falsehood and dissimu- 
lation,* on the other hand, of which she also avails herself as 
one of her main weapons against Holofemes, have been re- 
garded in all ages as allowable artifices of war. The soul of 
the whole book is the wild warlike enthusiasm kindled in the 
Maccabean struggles and intoxicated with victory. At the 
tiTUA of John it was still glowing with tolerable ardour, yet 
here and there it threatened to grow cool, and seemed in con- 
sequence to need to be reanimated by a stimulus of this kind. 
Admirable as it is for its descriptive art, the book contains no 
new and deeper truth, and no one who was well acquainted with 
the Afl riier books of the Old Testament, and had taken them to 
heart, had any need of this incentive. This is the secret weak- 
ness of this production, as of so many others of the same period. 
It needs only to be said further that it was also widely read in 
Greek, and was worked up in different forms, almost like the 
book of Tobit. What judgment is to he formed of its historical 
value and contents is clear from the preceding account.® 

1 See xvi. 2-17, the song is divided however, are too simple to require further 
according to the rules of art into three explanation here. 

strophes of equal length, vv. 2-6, 7-12, « important essay on ‘ The Sitna- 

tion of the Atropatemc Echatana,’ in the 

2 This IS employed hy Judith m the Journal of ihe JR Geogr Boo vol x pp. 
naixatire with great art, her devices, 135 sq , Rawlinson hae also attempted to 
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The hook of Enoch, and other prophetic compositions of the 
same kind, have been already discussed.^ — Another similar 
work was the Ascension of Moses,^ which is also quoted in the 
epistle of Jude in the New Testament.® Of this a large frag- 
ment in an old Latin version has been recently discovered and 
published.** It appeared during the disturbances after the 
death of Herod, or, at the latest, during the similar disturbances 
nine years afterwards. 

The Greek treatment of ancient prophetic materials begins 
with the great Letter of Jeremiah,® in which a Hellenist, pur- 
suing the path trodden by the prophet,® carries out in an 
epistle to the dispersion the method likewise first of all adopted 
by Jeremiah,'^ of proving the absurdity of idols. But he only 
succeeds in writing like a speaker who proves and exhausts his 
subject from every point of view ; he shows not the remotest 
movement towards prophetic flight. 

This does but bring forth all the more clearly the elevation 
and freedom with which the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
speaking with the voice of an ancient sage, rises above the 
world, and especially above the princes of his day. If it was 
designed in the course of universal history that the fairest and 
most enduring of the truths of Israel should now pass with 
more and more completeness and gravity into Greek thought 
and utterance, we must admit that the writer of this most 
beautiful and important of all the Hellenistic productions 
made a more eflFective step in this direction than any of his 
predecessors. He seems to have steeped his mind in the prin- 
cipal books of the Old Testament, and there recognised the 
eternal foundations of all true religion with such living power, 
that he beheld none but these pure and ever-quickening truths 
in all their brightness, and before this great light all the lower 
and imperfect elements of those writings vanished away. He 
had, in the same way, mastered the Greek culture, and nurtured 
his spirit with many thoughts and principles of the higher Greek 

determine the names of the localities and * Erom an Ambrosian palimpsest on 
the kings in the books both of Tobit and this work see the observations m the 
Jnchth , bnt he has not duly reg<irded Gott GeL Ans 1 862, pp 3-7 
their peculiar character and purport. — ^ This is usually placed at the end of 

On the many baseless opinions which have the book of Baruch as a sixth chapter, 
boon lately poured forth again about the The standpoint of writing for Babylonian 
book of Judith, see the Jahrhb der Bibl Judeans is strictly adhered to, cf. vv. 
W%ss V pp 230, 264 sq, , vi p 113, 40 sqq , and the numerous close allusions 
ix pp 129, 192 sqq , xi pp 226-231; to idolatrous usages confer on this com- 
Goit Gel, Ans 1861, pp 693-710,1525- position a high historical value; hut the 
1529 „ strong references to the ktngsj vv. 51-56, 

^ Pp. 348 sq. are thoroughly Helleni-stie. 

2 Ammtio Mosis, ** Jer xxix. 

® Judo, ver 9. ’’ Jer x 
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tiHlosopliT, pariicTJ-arly tie Platonie. So far, however, from 
Lins led to value the truths of the Old Testament less highly, 
he saw them invested with fresh brilliance in the Kght of Greek 
culture and wisdom, and learned to prize them all the more, 
vnthout on that account despising anything worthy and suitable, 
which was contributed by the Greek schools of plnlosophy and 
which, in a place like Alexandria, passed indeed almost of itself 
into the more loftily aspiring minds.^ On the contrary, all 
his training only made him a more thorough and genuine 
Israelite, so that, while readily accepting whatever sonnd and 
useful ideas were offered him by Greek philosophy, he was the 
more determined in his abhorrence of the real essence of all 
heathenism, and, in particular, of the Greek tone of mind. 
How accurately, and at tlie same time witli what independent 
and creative insight, he discerned the perverted elements in 
heathenism, is evident at once from the fact that he turns 
with the utmost boldness to all the potentates and princes 
of the earth, summoning them to lay hold of the true wisdom, 
and with it also of the true religion. Nothing reveals more 
clearly and forcibly the worthlessness of heathenism than 
the worthlessness of all the kingdoms, not excluding the 
Roman, which, after the expedition of Alexander, ruled and 
ruined the whole ancient world. It was high time that the 
true religion in the midst of the heathen, and, moreover, in the 
countries of their greatest culture and wisdom, should publicly 
turn to the most powerful and dreaded sovereigns, and boldly 
warn them of the one thing in which they were entirely want- 
ing, and the absence of which was the cause of the futility of 
all their endeavours. Accordingly, the writer, in a grand dis- 
course, i.-vi. 21, addresses directly all persons in power. He 
teaches them the vanity of the thoughts, words, and deeds of 
the worldly, and the everlasting blessings of the children of 

’ The influence of the Alexandrian four in the passage just quoted, Tin. 7, 
philosophy upon our author has been in is only quite cursory, and their place in 
recent tunes much exaggerated That he the general connection of the discus&ions 
derived the doctrine ot immortality from of the book is, as it were, accidental — 
that source will he asserted hy no one Still less can it be said, that the author 
who IS acquainted with the Old Testament, drew anything from any Oriental philo- 
as well as with our author. The pro- sophy In the fact that exactly twenty- 
niinence given to o'foppoo’vvTj^ ppSytiiTiSf one attributes are ascribed to the spirit of 
and aj'Spla, as the four principal wisdom, vii 22 sq., and that there are 
virtues, in viu 7, as well as in Philo seven steps from the first beginning of 
(vol. n. pp. 455 sq, and in many other* wisdom to true sovoreigni-y, as the highest 
passages), 4 JVIace, i. 18 sqq , v 22 sq. and last stage in the order of philosophy, 
(where is substituted for vi. 17-20, we may, it is true, trace the 

XV. 7 (where there is a similar influence of that mclmation of Oiientil 
substitution), IS certainly genuinely PJa- philosophy for numerical fancies, which 
tome, and is derived solely from the PLi- has been already mentioned, pp. 181 sq , 
tome school , but the appearance ot these but nothing more 
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God, and shows them that, together with every other true good, 
immortality and sovereignty are only obtained by life in the 
knowledge of God, and in wisdom. In this we seem to be 
listening, not to the instruction of any single individual, but to 
the pure and lofty voice of wisdom itself. Every sentence is 
wonderfully clear and elevating, keen and striking ; and with 
incomparable mastery the writer knows precisely how to raise 
those at whom he aims from their unworthy eminence of per- 
versity onto one of worthiness and truth. There is not a 
single word more or less than is necessary. Borne along 
almost exclusively by the simple charm of oracular utterances 
in Old Testament style, the most profound truths and the 
clearest images and descriptions sink irresistibly into the 
hearts of the hearers ; and the character of the true ruler, and 
the manner in which he is to become so, are exhibited at the 
close in language of the utmost eloquence and power. It is, 
indeed, only the Messianic hopes of eternal retribution and 
judgment which here take the deepest hold ; and all the turns 
and steps of the discourse have their original types in the Old 
Testament ; but their reappearance hei'e, with a creative ful- 
ness which gives them an entirely new form, and their power 
even in the dress of Greek language and art to move the mind 
so wonderfully, and to speak as one of the old Greek sages 
might have spoken in his own primitive inspiration, — these are 
the novel and unique features of the book. And this impression 
would, in fact, remain quite strong and unimpaired if the book 
concluded at vi. 21. The thought with which it opened, com- 
plete in itself, is even outwardly brought to a close ; and at the 
same time, if it ended here, there would not be the smallest 
sign to betray that this discourse, or rather this garland of 
philosophical maxims, so naturally and beautifully strung 
together, was a specimen of wisdom placed in the mouth of the 
ancient monarch and sage Solomon. Later on, however, the 
author must have found it expedient to continue his work in 
another mode. The subsequent portion, beginning from vi. 22, 
proceeds, it is easy to see, from the same writer, and attaches 
itself to the foregoing. It is illuminated, not unfrequently, by 
similar lightning glances from his mind ; but there is a percep- 
tible difference in the representation and in the style of the 
discourse, both in its general scope and in detail. There are 
two considerations in particular which must have guided the 
author from this point. In the first place it seemed to him 
better to send the workout into the world clearly as an utterance 
of Solomon. This was the usage of the day, and kings will 

VOL. V. II 
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toleiate direct address most easily wiien it comes from a Idng. 
In tlie second place, tte ■writer ■wished to let it appear still more 
clearly from this point that it was a Judean who was speaking, 
and that ■the wisdom which he extolled could only be attained 
along with the true religion. The discourse continues, therefore 
(and it becomes plainer and plainer that it is in the character of 
Solomon), with the object of showing what wisdom intrinsicaUy 
is, what is i^ts use, and how the speaker has acq^uired it.' He 
had attained it early,® it was true, but chiefly through the sole 
means of earnest prayer for it, and so the discourse in^vi. 22— ■viii. 
21 passes into the prayer in ix. If it was only intended to serve 
the immediate purpose for which it was in^troduced, ■this prayer 
might easily have concluded ■with ^the general language employed 
in this chapter. But the author further wished to represent 
his wise hiug as makmg special reference to the people of God 
as the nation in and to which the divine wisdom had been re- 
vealed in the fullest measure, and with the greatest clearness. 
With ready art, therefore, he gives the prayer such a turn that 
the transition is easy to the historical exhibition and com- 
mendation of ■wisdom, as the formative and protective power of 
all pions souls from the beginning, and, in particular, of the 
people of God. With chapter x., accordingly, begins a third, 
viz., the historical section of the book, this element having 
become, in later works of this kind, more and more important 
and indispensable. >But the art shown in the preceding por- 
tions is here lost m the subject matter ; and it is only with 
difficulty that in the course of the interminably long prayer 
(s^ach as was certainly in accordance ■with the taste of the 
age®) the speaker keeps up, by repeated addresses to God, ■the 
form of expression which he has chosen. The history itself 
does not enter into details until it reaches the Mosaic period ; ^ 
but with this the prayer is so excl^asively occupied,® that it 
scarcely touches the age of Joshua at all. It seems as if 
some special reason had induced the author to remain at this 

1 In the words vas iyivero, ri. 22, sents the king as speaking in the high 
jLiot IS implied m the writer’s mind, as is noon of life. 

m part dear from the general connection * Pp 23 sq. 

of VI 22-24, and in part confirmed also * See x 15 sqq. 

by viu 21, where the speaker comes to * It follows, moreover, from certain 
the second half of his exposition already sure indications that, besides making use 
noticed, and the word iyKparfts is used of the Pentateuch, the writer availed him- 
jtLst as shortly. self of one or more lost representations of 

2 See in particular viii, 10 , and if the the Mosaic age. — Quite independent of 
question arise© as to the age at which this are the allegories of the Law, in 
the writer attnbutes this discourse to which he goes much further and is more 
Solomon, we must suppose that in con- decided than Ari&tobuhis, p 2f>9. 

trast to the book of Koheleth, he repre- 
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lofty period of the past ; and this reason it is not very hard to 
discover. He first of all brings to the front the idea of the 
true God as the being who also punishes justly ; ^ and, after he 
has then in various ways severely chastised the folly of the 
worship of idols,^ he returns in conclusion, with long and 
wearisome detail,^ to the description of the inner necessity and 
true nature of the divine justice and retribution, and under the 
terrifying figure of the ancient might of the penalties inflicted 
on the Egyptians,^ he delineates the everlasting night of final 
condemnation. With this the whole discourse returns unob- 
served, and yet appropriately, to the point from which it 
started, viz., the question of justice, of power, and sovereignty; 
and, so far, the book comes to a proper conclusion. Yet, 
though from vi. 22, and still more from x. onwards, the preg- 
nant sayings are fewer and fewer, and the style becomes more 
and more purely rhetorical, while the book as a whole is 
unable to conceal the imperfection and weakness by which all 
later works are specially characterised when they attempt to 
rise to a loftier height, it nevertheless far surpasses all other 
Hellenistic productions. — So many, indeed, are the magic 
words and thoughts heard for the first time out of this Greek 
book, which remind us strikingly of the Hew Testament,^ that 
one is even tempted to find a Christian in its author. He is, 
however, no other thajn a highly-inspired Judean ; and in no 
single case can it be proved that he derived any one of his 
words or thoughts from Christianity. Of the law he says 
little, as he is engaged in deeper contemplations ; and he rises 
far above the narrow-mindedness and hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees into shining heights ; yet it is clear that in his view there 
is nothing holy but the contents of the law. In the case of a 
work maintained at such a pure eminence of thought, it is 
very difficult to determine its date with precision. Even in 
the historical portion the author only refers to Israel and 


' Down to XU 27. say here that the prominence of the con- 

2 See ce. xiii ception of sonship is to be observed in 

3 In cc XV 1 .-X 1 X other writings of the period, p. 463 mte 3, 

* Exod XI. 4 sqq and was further particularly closely eon- 

Such as hriCLif^v^ i. 1 , xvi. 26 , nected with Solomon through 2 Sam. vii, 

KoX e\€OSt alone, ’nians, iXiris, and and Ps. Ixxxix The language of Philo* 

lu particular the relation of father and is often exceedingly similar ; for though 
son between God and man, with the fre- he frequently speaks of the Trar^p rod 
qnent use of virep in the prayer , and kS^/iov or rcov hXwy, he also uses the ex- 
further, such thoughts as m xiii 5, &c. pression 6 irar^ip absolutely, Vii. Mos II. 
Whether the hook was read by Ilew pp 18 sqq , capp. xxul sq , xxviii , 
Testament wiiters and involuntarily imi- xxxvi, pp. 106, 158, 164, 175, 179; Be 
tated by them, is a question of which the Monarch i. 2, see alsopp, 482, 546, 562 
discussion must he reserved Suffice it to 689, and many other passages, * * 

II 2 
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Egypt, to Moses and Aaron, in terms wliich cowespond to the 
general elevation of his disconrse. That he lived m Egypt, 
and wrote immediately for Egypt, follows from his reference 
to the worship of animals.^ In discoursing, therefore, _ m that 
country against the potentates of the earth, ^ 

in his eye all the later kings, and pre-eminently the utterly 
degenerate Egyptian sovereigns, who had issued out of th 
empire of Alexander; and this enables us to understand why 
it is that, without naming the Egyptians or Pharaoh, he de- 
scribes their punishment in the days of Moses as a prelude of 
what would happen in the Messianic age to come, with so 
much force, that it forms the subject on which the whole book 
finaUy discharges itself. So far, therefore, from Imvmg arisen 
from mere imitation of Greek wisdom and rhetoric^ _^t, this 
work should rather, in consideration of its central idea and 
ultimate purpose, be reckoned among the Messianic productions; 
and unless this be taken into account, it is impossible to under- 
stand the deep glow which, with all its apparent tranquilhty, 
streams through its veins. But for such hooks, there are many 
things which it would be difficult to comprehend iu a Paul, a. 
John, and their contemporaries. In the nervous energy of his 
proverbial style, and in the depth of his representation, we have 
a premonition of John, and in the conception of heathenism a 
preparation for Paul, like a warm rustle of the spring ere its 


time is fully come. -? -m j. • 

A great advance is made in the apphcamon of Platonic 
wisdom and Greek rhetoric, in what is now commonly called 
the fourth book of Maccabees. The authorship of this work is 
ascribed in the manuscripts to a Josephus, and it is, certainly, 
considerably later than the Wisdom of Solomon. It cannot, 
however, have been written by the well-known Flavius Josephus,* 
although it probably appeared not very long before his time,® 
and is here only mentioned on account of its connection with 


> See » 15, XU 21; xv 18. Sinular 
allusions to the worship of animals occur 
in Dan, Apocr sir. [Bel and the Dragon] 
23-27 ; But this book was also certainly 
written in Egypt— On various vam con- 
jectures recently published about the 
Wisdom of Solomon, see the JaJirhb. d&r 
Bthl Wiss. Ill pp 264 sq ; ix pp 234 sq.; 
3 * pp 219 sq , xi pp 223 sqq* 

. 2 The ornate rhetorical language of 
Tl Josephus IS certainly not altogether 
unlike that of this book , but, as we have 
already seen, p 295 note 1, El. Josephus 
made no use at all of the second book of 


Maccabees. Moreover, that the author 
was a genuine Hellenist, living perhaps in 
Egypt, or somewhere else away from the 
holy land, is clear from the mention of 
‘our fatherland,’ i e the distant country m 
the holy land, iv. 5, 20, cf. 7 , xvii 8, 20 , 
X 7111 4 sq That PI Josephus, how- 
ever, could not have written this enthu- 
siastic book after the destruction of J eru- 
ealem, js in itself obvious We can, 
therefore, only ascribe it to some Jose- 
phus otherwise unknown to us. 

» See vol. VI. pp 556 sq. [Oerman]. 
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the hooks of Maccabees. It was produced in an age when 
there scarcely remained any accurate conception of the Macca- 
bean struggles, when the Hellenists, in particular, lived in 
tolerable tranquillity,^ while, however, the penetrating eye could 
foresee in the distance the renewal of all the fearful contests 
between Heathenism and Judeanism, which at last actually took 
place. The writer's object, therefore, is to prepare the minds 
of his contemporaries beforehand, and to kindle in them the 
same ardent love for the law, and the same courageous readi- 
ness to endure on its behalf every hardship down to the bitterest 
contumelies and the torments of death, which he himself feels 
within him. This he purposes to effect by the appropriate 
delineation of great historical examples ; and he accordingly 
selects from the second book of Maccabees for striking de- 
scription® the most glowing passages, those, viz., in which the 
beginning of the Maccabean persecutions, and especially the 
martyrdom of Eleazar and of the mother with her seven sons, 
are related. In order to show, after the method of the current 
Platonic philosophy, how easy it is to die for the fatherland 
and its law, he propounds the principle that thought in man 
can rule over all passions, and, in particular, over all fear, even 
of death. Having thus, m the perverse fashion of the schools, 
set up a single principle and deified thought, he carries out his 
idea in reference to the ultimate object of his work with the 
most dexterous rhetoric. But, however much of the art of the 
, schools the writer may apply to the genuinely Greek portion 
of his book, his main purpose is, by means of the most glowing 
delineation of the steadfast endurance of the pains of death, 
and of the everlasting divine glory awaiting those champions of 
the law, to exhort others to like endurance and like victory. 
Viewed in this light, the book fulfils its aim® so perfectly as to 
,be unsurpassed ; and its descriptions could hardly have been 
more forcible even for the Christian martyrs. The whole work 
is composed in the form of a grand address to the ^ children of 
Abraham,' ^ and we seem to have in it almost the solitary 
example, though on a scale of uncommon grandeur and art, of 
a Judean sermon.® 

^ This follows clearly enough from. 20-23. . , - 

XIV. 9 ; cf xviii. 3 sq. * This proud name is the favourite ap- 

* 4 Macc. IV. IS compiled out of 2 Macc. pellation throughout the hook, vi IT* 22 , 
111 ,— VI. with considerable historical per- ix. 21, xiv. 20, xvn. 6, xviii. 1. 
mutations • 4 Macc. v. sqq contain a very ® As m the Wisdom of Solomon, some 
free paraphrase of 2 Macc. vi. 18-vii.; cf. of the sayings in this hook, also, seem 
above, p 300 fwte 1. like echoes of the I^^ew Testament, eg. 

» This IS made dear in the briefest way vii 19 reminds us of Matt. xxn. 31, 

from passages like xvii. 3f^9 , xviii, 1 s^ , sg[. , and although this sentence is want- 
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Close, however, to worts of the highest flight of pure ideas, 
there stand also boots of magic, for faith in the power of magic 
words easily springs up, particularly in declining years, on the 
border of a lofty culture that is past, and links itself to words 
and sounds that once were potent. Works of this kind, with 
the magical art originally rejected in Israel absolutely as 
something heathen,* now made their appearance, and were even 
ascribed to Solomon.^ 

3 . Great activity, finally, prevailed in this period in the 
repeated reproduction, alteration, enlargement, abbreviation, 
and fresh arrangement of older books. We have already 
observed instances of this in the so-called apocryphal book of 
Ezra [I Esdras],^ and in the book of Esther.^ A conspicuous 
example is afforded by the form in which the hook of Daniel 
has been preserved in the Greek Bible, When this is more 
carefully examined, two facts result for the general history of 
the literature of this age which are not unimportant. 

In the first place, Daniel must have been made the subject 
of a new and larger work, which certainly incorporated much 
of the book now accepted as canonical, but elaborated many of 
the briefer statements of the latter at great length, and added 
others wholly new. The older book, which had been written 
between one and two centuries earlier, had been peculiarly 
instrumental in making the name of Daniel and his friends 
very popular 5 ® and it is easy to understand that it was sought 
to collect in writing every narrative referring to him, that his 
name was eagerly employed as that of a great sage in the 
struggle against heathenism, and that many circumstances 
merely sketched in passing within the very brief limits of the 
older book, were now subjected to a further development such 
as seemed to correspond better to the taste of the age. Of this 
new hook of Daniel three large fragments have been preserved. 

ing m some MSS , it is perfectly covered not find a single trace pointing to this 
Ly XVI. 25, xiu. 14 appears to refer period, or leading ns to conjecture that the 
to Matt. X. 28, and xin. 16 to Lnke writer referred in any way to Christi- 
xvi. 22, But there is no reason here, anity, or had read any Christian books, 
either, for assuming that to write snch » Jlterth pp. 15 sq. 

passages the author must have had the ^ gee vol 111 pp 318 sq. 

books of the Hew Testament before him ® See p 127 If Syneellns, Chon. 
we simply see in them the speedy advent 1 . pp 475 sq , gives a correct account of 
of the Hew Testament waitings themselves the brief contents of this book, it must 
That the author was no Christian, but a have come down to us mutilated at the 
thorough and rigid Judean, is unquestion- end and have originally concluded with 
able, and although the allusions to the such passages as Nehemiah 111 . 
faithful observance of the laws of agn- ‘ P 234 note 1 

culture, ii 9, 14, do not renderit impossi- ® Hoxt to the Pentateuch, no book is 
ble that the book could have been written cited m these days so often, compara- 
after the destruction of Jeru'aalem, wo do tively speaking, as the book of Daniel, * 
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1) The first is a narratiye of the way in which, while still a hoy, 
he succeeded by his wisdom and innocence in convicting of their 
crime the two aged judges who were siafully inflamed against 
Susanna.* There was a very old legend in Babylon, as far as 
we can mahe out, that two persons of discretion, advanced in 
years, had been seduced by the goddess of love ; ® it is quite 
conceivable that in spreading to the Judeans and through them 
to Palestine, this Babylonian legend was mingled with tra- 
ditions from the life of Daniel, and at length resulted in the 
narrative under consideration, which has a thoroughly Judean 
colouring. — 2) The second is a long fragment from a very 
circumstantial representation of the dehverance of the three 
friends from the fiery furnace. In the older work this was 
related with great brevity,® but later writers were exceedingly 
fond of these descriptions of marvellous deliverances of the 
faithful. Azariah, being the eldest (or perhaps as the teacher) 
of the three, is accordingly introduced as uttering a prayer in 
the depth of their distress ; * the glow of the fire, and the coming 
of the guardian angel are depicted in strong colours j ® and 
a long prayer of thanksgiving is added on the part of the three, 
who then felt that their safety was assured.®— 3) The third is a 
new representation of the deliverance of Daniel from the lions 
den; ^ in which it is stated that the reason for his being cast 
in was that he had twice convinced Cyrus in different ways of 
the folly of worshipping idols, and of the deceptions of the 
priests, who deserved the most ligorous punishments. As if 
Cyrtis had ever venerated any such idols, as is here affirmed of 
him! 

In the second place, some later writer must have comp.ired 
this new book, which was certainly originally written in Grreek, 
with the Greek translation of the older book of Daniel, and 
transferred whatever he thought proper from the former into 
the latter. The work thus compiled afresh has been pre- 
served in Greek, while the intervening book, whose former exist- 

' Most of tte MSS make this the first > Dan m ,, rn. , 

chapter of Daniel [It appears in the ** Greek Dan in 23-45 [itngli&h. 

Apocrypha as The History of Susanna ] Apoer , Song of the Three Chi Idreii, vv. 

^ See the brief allusion in the KorAn, 1-22], with some changes at the begin- ' 

11 96, with the explanations of Bald- mug no 

hAvi and others — With what freedom * Ibid, w 46-50 [w 2d-27J. 

the history of Susanna was related, may ® Ibid w 51-90 L'^7* 

be seen also fiom the great differences ^ Greek Dan. xiv [Bel and the Dr<i- 

occurrmg in the MSS , in some it even gon] Some of the MSS vary veiy much 
stood separate by the side of the book of in this chapter, and do not name Gyrub at 
Darnel The arbitrary attempts of a all m fact, according to some of them 
later date to find a place for her in the this was an entirely separate P'®®® 
genealogies, maybe seen from the account the ‘book of the piopliet ilabakkuk, the 
in Legarde’s pp 91, 7 son of Jesus,’ 
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ence is proved by the clearest traces, is now lost. It is 
only in this way that we can explain the origin and preserv- 
ation of the portions which are not contained in the Hebrew 
book. 

What uncommon activity characterised literature in general 
among the Hellenists, is clear from all that has just been said. 
In Palestine itself the language employed both for speaking 
and writing was certainly still that of the country.^ The more, 
however, this was gradually restricted and driven into the 
background by the Greek and other foreign lan^ages, the 
more it came to be regarded like the ancestral religion itself as 
a sacred object. Among the Hellenists in particular its sound 
was often contrasted in mysterious dread with the common 
heathen languages, as though it were an echo from a loftier 
region ; ^ but for those who were bom in Palestine itself, such 
a contrast had no real significance. With what extraordinary 
vigour literature and learning continued to develope in Pales- 
tine itself, may be gathered from the transition of the stiff old- 
Hebraic character into the easier so-called Assyrian/ which by 
this time must long have been universally effected. The 
Samaritans on the other hand supported their opposition to 
Judean usage by refusing to depart from the old Mosaic cha- 
racter which had become consecrated through their Pentateuch. 
In Jerusalem this was retained only upon coins,^ as it pos- 
sessed great similarity to the Phoenician, and in everything 
relating to trade the adjacent Phoenicia was always carefully 
considered. 

In the more exact knowledge of natural phenomena we 
do not discern in this age any very active and independent 
interest. In accordance with the general course of its history 
the contest concerning the true religion was for Israel the chief 
consideration, both under Greeks and Romans and in the midst 
of all Greek science ; and around this its highest spiritual 
endeavours revolved. In the days of the first Ptolemies, so 
propitious to science, Aristobulus appears ® as the ^ teacher ’ of 
Ptolemy PhilomStor. This position, however, seemed to be 
quite unique in the eyes of later writers, although, for a teacher 
of the later Ptolemies, no great amount of exact science was 
requisite. What efforts were made by the aspiration after a 
deeper and more comprehensive philosophy of history to amal- 
gamate with the prophetic literature of this period, we have 

* P 464 mU 3, » P 107 note 2. 

See 4 Mdee. xii 7; xvi. 15, Acts * Pp. 330 sqq 
xsvi. 14, cf, sxi. 40, xxii. 2. » P, 250. 
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already seen in tLe book of Enoch. ^ The author of the 
^ Wisdom of Solomon ’ ventures on an attempt to apprehend 
from a historical point of view the origin of the worship of 
idols,® yet this, remarkable as it is, is not the noblest and most 
enduring portion of his work. The fourth book of Maccabees 
seeks to prove that the laws relating to food contained in the 
Pentateuch must correspond to the essential nature of man, 
inasmuch as they were given by the Creator himself.® In this 
he is quite consistent, since it appears to him that the whole 
history of the martyrs’ agonies issued from the question of 
eating swine’s flesh ! 

There was, then, but one branch of knowledge which could 
flourish in this age, having been rendered more and more 
indispensable by the history of the nationality of Israel itself, 
viz., that of the sacred writings. Amid all the vicissitudes of 
the time this continued to be actively pursued on the firm basis 
established by Ezra, and it evidently contributed much to keep 
alive and to sharpen the perception of the great truths of the 
writings which were then committed in quite a special manner 
to its intelligence and zeal. A certain amount of historical 
knowledge and research as well as of enquiry into the subjects 
within its own sphere, and of thoughtful arrangement and 
defence of its materials, was necessarily among the requisites of 
the Biblical science of the time ; its teachers, therefore, were 
called in Greek not merely Scribes, but also Sophists.^ Un- 
fortunately the whole of the learned culture of the nation, and 
particularly of that portion of it still settled in Palestine, re- 
ceived soon afterwards so severe a blow through the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and its great schools, that it is now almost 
impossible for us to make any definite statements about the 
special form which it assumed. The following general remarks 
may, however, be regarded as well founded. 

The Biblical science of the age was always specially directed 
to the determination of the correct application of the laws 
contained in the Pentateuch. The scribe continued to be also 
pre-eminently a teacher of the law, although in contrast to the 
general designation of scribe this name gradually assumed a 
meaning of greater precision and distinction.® The fundamental 

1 pp 345 sqq, * See Jos Mi, xrii 6, 2 sqq. 

® We refer here to the solitary examples * The names yoixoBiBd(rKa\os, Luke v. 

of such an explanation given in the 17; Acts v. 34; 1 Tim. i. 7j and 
Wisdom of Sol. XIV. 15 &qq , the general ydfiuv Jos Ant. xvn. 6, 2 sqq, also 
truth set forth in the previous verses, gradually come into use by the side of 
XIV 12-14, V7ill always approve itself. ypafifiareiSj nSD ; the voiimol, who are 

* 4 Mace. v. 24 sq. obviously identical with yono^idd<rKa\ot - 
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rules of all exposition and application were very seldom carried 
to any depth ; and where, therefore} there was no other expe- 
dient, allegory^ in a more or less elaborate form remained the 
last resort. The enthusiastic preference for the lofty past of 
Israel was now, it is true, busily occupied with the scenes and 
events of the ancient history; the ardent longing for the ultimate 
fulfilment of the Messianic hope now led to the most sciupnlous 
and industrious computation of all the vicissitudes and ages 
that were gone ; ^ and the impulse to investigate the history of 
the past even produced a number of new but purely learned 
views and modes of speech:^ but by none of these means was a 
historical science to be attained. Indeed the prevailing philo- 
sophy of the Pharisees was soon itself divided afresh into very 
different schools, which I shall discuss presently.^ 

Another main branch of the labours of the scribes was 
necessarily concerned to an increasing extent with the proper 
division and preservation of the scriptures. That it was not 
exclusively the boot of the law which was to be regarded as 
holy, was the just feeling which, in contrast to the view of the 
Samaritans, and in spite of the sceptical opposition of the Sad- 
dncees, continued to prevail at Jerusalem ; but what boots were 
to be placed by the side of the law as worthy of similar honour 
and regard was a matter of detail often requiring long investi- 
gation and experience. About the principal books there could 
not, indeed, be any great discussion. But there were several 
of which the internal value and the external authority were 
doubtful questions. Into this region a powerful stream of new 
works was continually pouring, and, moreover, the best of these 
were composed under the great names of the past. Between 
these, therefore, the scriptural science had to learn to distin- 
guish; but this process of separation was so far from being 


occur most freq^uently in Luke, else-where 
in the Gospels only in Matt xxn. 35 Of. 
the instance of a teacher of the law in 
Rome given by J osephus, xvm 3, 5 , 

and also xx 11, 2. 

* Pp 257 sqq. 

® Pp. 348 sq 

* Cf the view referred to on p 245 
fwie 2, and the manner m which the 
fincient name of Hebrews comes once 
more into general use and high honour, &o 
that it IS substituted foi Israel, and is at 
least readily employed m many passages, 
where the style of the ancient sacred 
language is adopted. We find it thus 
used first of all in Judith, x 12 , xn It , 
xiv 18, next in 2 Macc vii. 31 , xv. 37, 
4 Macc 37. 11, r. 3, vm 2, ix 6, 18, 


xvii. 9 , and sometimes in Philo and the 
Hew Testament Philo pushes this learned 
notion still further, for his favourite 
designation of the sacred language is 
Chaldee His reason for this obviously 
was that he liked to connect the gloiy of 
the ancient Chaldee wisdom with Abra- 
ham, and represented Abraham as sprung 
from Babylon, which was in its glory in 
his day (cf abovo, p 475, and vol i. 

384 9iote 6) Josephus, on the other 
and, does not adopt this usage, and 
shows at any rate on this point a little 
more sense of historical tiuth. 

* In vol V [German’|,ef the essay 
HtUel tend ftcine Bahhinmisohde m the 
Jahhb dcT BibL Wiss, x. pp. 66 sqq. 
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brought during this period to a definite conclusion that the 
subject cannot be fully discussed till the age which followed the 
destruction of Jerusalem A 

But the preservation of the sacred books lay so close to the 
heart of the whole people and was the object of so much earnest- 
ness and persistence that the scribes could scarcely devote 
greater attention to it. Still more than in its constitution and 
its separate usages was the life of the nation wrapped up in the 
imperishable hopes and the ever-shining truths included in 
these witnesses of its own once great past. This was the 
feeling, more or less vigorous, in every member of the nation 
whose life had not wholly withered; and it afforded the 
firmest support for the zeal for the preservation of these books. 
This ardour was certainly not very acute until after it had 
been roused for the first time by the heathen in the Maccabean 
persecutions ; ^ but from that period every believer would 
sooner have lost his life than these books, ^ although their union 
into a single whole was by no means definitely established, and 
the highest sanctity was still attached exclusively to the book 
of the law. In truth, however, with the ascription of inviolable 
sanctity to these books, a large portion of the whole history of 
Israel for all succeeding ages attains its consummation. 
Whatever might be the destinies of the nation from this time 
forth at the hand of God, in these books it would live on earfch 
m everlasting life ; and the eternal elements of its being were 
now to a great extent separated from all the perishable objects 
Df the world. 


CONCLUSION. 

The third and last section of this period of the history of 
Israel carries us through the age of the direct supremacy of the 
3/omans down to the second destruction of Jerusalem, and, 
)eyond that, to the last Judeo-Roman struggles under Trajan 
Lnd Hadrian, when Israel as a nation finally perished for ever. 
But with the events which resulted in the total and final fall 
>f Israel is intertwined inseparably the rise of Christianity, 
v’hich is absolutely ineradicable upon ground where the ancient 
tock out of which alone it could spring withered away for 

1 See vol vn [German]. p 628, ed Mang ), according to wliicli lie 

s See above, pp 298, 310 even supposed that the Judeans had not 

» Jos Conir. Jp. i. 8 , cf. Jut xvii. 6, changed a single letter in the law of 
, Philo, 11 pp. 574, 577 , and the frag- Moses for two thousand yeais, but would 
lent in Eusob Prcsp, Ey. viii. 6, 10 (ii rathoi dio in its defence. 
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ever. With this a fresh element enters into the course of this 
history, wliich was now after two thousand years hastening to 
its close. This, however, was so novel, and, though expected, 
so completely transcended all expectation, that it can only be 
described with proper brevity and correctness in a history of 
the origin of Christianity. The present volume, therefore, which 
was intended simply to carry down the history to the time of 
Christ, but not to treat of Christianity, has now attained its 
destined goal. 
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CHEONOLOGICAL SUEVEY 

OP THE IASI PERIOD OP THE HISTORY OP ISRAEL AS PAR AS A D. 6 ‘ 


Egyptians 

ISBAJEL, AND THE OTHER 

Nations of the 

JOEDAN-LAND 

Chaldeans 

Medes. Peesians 

B c 

BC 

BC 

BC. 

570 Amasis 

570 Book of Ezekiel 

536 Permission for the re- 
turn of Israel. Zerub- 
babel. Joshua High- 
Priest 

535 The New Jerusalem 
Repulse of the Samari- 

562 Death of Nabu- 
chodrozzor 

561 Evil-Merodach 
559 Neriglissar 

555 Laborosoarchad 
nine months Na~ 
bunid ® (Belshazzar) 
538 Babylon taken 
Darius the Mede 
(Cyaxares) 

536 Cyrus 

561 Death of As- 
tyages. Cya- 
xaies 

560 Cyrus 2 

529 Cambyses 

525 Psammenitus. 

tans 


(Achashverosh) 

Cambyses 

521 Haggai Zechariah 


522 Smerdis 


516 Completion of the 

516 Second Capture 

(Artashasht). 

1 

Temple 

499 JehoiakimHigh-Priest 

of Babylon 

Darius I, 

486-4 Eevolt 


485 Xerxes (Achashverosh) 

462-405 Inarus 

463 Eliashib High-Priest 

465 Artaxerxes (Artashasht) Longi- 

Amyrtseus 

459 Ezra 

445 Nehemiah 

manus 



419 JehoiadaHigh-Pnest 
Manasseh withdraws to 

424 Xerxes II. Sogdianus Darius II. 
Nothus 

404 Saite Dynasty 
398 Mendesian Dy^ 

07./7 C/?/ 

Samana i 

383 Johanan High-Priest , 

404 Artaxerxes II. Knemon 

fOliOOU 

377-44 Sebemyte 

351 Jaddua High-Pnest 

359 Artaxerxes III Ochus 

dynasty (Nec- 

Samaritan Temple on 

338 Arses 


tauebus)** 

G-erizim 

336 Darius III. Codomannus 


^ Ho*wfar the chronology, especially in in the first two cases being determined 
reference to the inner history of Israel, in by combining the accounts mentioned on 
these centuries, can be established with cer- p 124, 1, and in the latter case the 

tainty, may be inferred from the numerous number 37 being read instead of 32 in the 
observations already made in detail : cf. Chron, PascL With this, also, the 60 
also about the Sabbath years the remarks years of Joshua mentioned in other reck- 
on pp 343,416. As far as the older high- onings are in accord, only in these his 
priests are concerned, it is here assumed first year was enoneously made coincident 
that Eliashib ruled for 44, Jehoiakim for with the first year of the Permn reign of 
36, and Joshua for 37 years , the duration Cyrus. 
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B c. Macedoitians. Gbeeks. 

333 Victory of Alexander at Issue 

832 Siege of Tyre. Poundation of Alexandria, 

331 Victory at Gaiigamela Oniasl. High-Priest. 

330 Overthrow of Darius and the Persians, 

323 Death of Alexander 

320 Ptolemy I, in Palestine and Central Syria. ^ on-, 

312 His Victory at Gaza. Antigonns and Demetrius rule in Palestine till 301 
SOI Hattie of Ipsus. 


Ptolemies 

Israel and the 
Adjacent Nations 

Selbucidje 

Pabteians 

BC. 

BC. 

310 Simon the Just 

B c 

312 Seleucus I Nicator 

BC. 


Eigh-Pnest. 

291 EleazarHigh-Pnest 

in Babylon^ 

280 Antiochus I Sdtev 

261 Antiochus II Theos 


285 Ptolemy 11. 
Philadelphus 

276 Manasseh High- 
Priest 

Prom 256 the 

217 Ptolemy III 

250 Omas IL High- 

246 Seleucus II Calh- 

Aisacidae 

Euergetes 

Priest 

mens 

226 Seleucus III Cer- 




aunus (Sot^r) 


222 Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator 

205 Ptolemy V. 
Dpiphanea 

181 Ptolemy VI. 
Philom^tor and 

219 Simon II. High- 
Priest 

199 Omas III. Eigh- 
Priest 

224 Antiochus III, tho 
Great 

187 Seleucus IV. Philo- 
pator Heliodorus 


175 Ja&on High-Priest 

175 Antiochus IV. Epi- 
phanes 



II. Aristohulus 

172 Menelaus High- 


the Teacher 

Pnest 

167 Mattathias the As- 

164 Lysias and Antio- 



monean, Judas Mac- 
cahaeus 

chnsV Eupator 



162 AlcimusHigh-Priest 

162 Demetrius I. Sot^r 


160 OmasIV.Eigh- 

160 Jonathan. Alcimus 



Priest m Egypt 

dies 



Temple at Leonto- 
polls 

153 Jonathan High- 

153 Alexander Halas 


Priest 

148 DemetnusII Nica- 

! 




tor lands 


U5 Ptolemy Phys- 
con, or Euergetes 


142 Tryphon and Antio- 
chus son of Balas 


II,, alono 

143 Simon High-Priest 
139 Simon Pnnee of the 

142 Tryphon 



nation 

138 Antiochus Sidet^s 



135 John Hyreanus® 

133 Peace with Syria. 


132-129 Cam- 


Idumeans and others 


paigns of An- 


made Judeans 


tiochus and 

116 Cleopatra and 
Ptolemy Lathlirus 

About 108 Destruction 
of Samaria 

100 Aristohulus I King 

128 DemetnusII again’ 
126 Alexander Zehina 
125 Antiochus Grjpus 
114 Antiochus Cyziccnus 

Hyrcaniia against 
Parthia 
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Israel and the 
Adjacent Nations 


SELETJCIDiB 


Parthians 


B C. 

105 Jannseiis Alexander 
Greek and Jndeo-Greok ty- 
rants in various cities The 
Arabians, Obedas and Are- 
tas 


96 Antio^husEiisebes 
and others 

94 Eemetrius Eucse- 
rus 

86 Antiochus Diony- 


81 Various Ptole- 
mies , Ptolemy 


83 The Armenian Tig- 
rancs in Sjria till 69 


51 The last Cleo- 
patra 


30 Peath of 
Cleopatra 


79 Sal6ra& Alexandra Hyr- 
canus II, High-priest 


70 Aristobulus II. and Hyr- 
camis II. The Idnmean 
Antipater 

63 Pompey takes Jerusalem 
Hyreanus IL tributary- 
prince of the nation. Judea 
confined to the narrowest 
limits ® 

57 Proconsul A. Gabinius in 
Syria Judea divided into 
five parts 

54 Crassus in Jerusalem 

49 Death of Aristobulus II. 
and of his sou Alexander 

48-44 Antipater in faiour 
with Caesar 

43 Death of Antipater 

40 The Parthians in Syria 
Antigonus, their King, in 
Jerusalem 

39 Herod as a Roman- Judean 
King 

37 Jerusalem taken by Sosius 
and Herod.® Death of Anti- 


30 Herod as a Roman monarch 


20 Erection of the Temple 

9 Csesarea built on the coast 

4 Death of Herod. Archelaus 
prince of the nation over 
Jerusalem and Samaria. 
Herod Antipas tetrarch over 
Galilee and Persea, Philip 
over the north-east 

5 ad. ‘Archelaus banished 
after nine years. Judea a 
Roman province 


I 73 Luciillus m Asia 

66 Pompey against 
I Asia 


49 Caesar against 
Pompey 

44 Murder of Csesar 
42 Hattie of Philippi 


31 Victory at Actium 

29 End of the Civil 
Wars 

Augustus 


53 Orodcs I. 
and his son 
Paeorus 


39 sq. The Par- 
[ thians driven 
out of Syria by 
Ventidius 
36. Death of 
Orodes. 
Phraates 


14 A D Death of Au- 
gustus 


4 AD. Death of 
Phraates 
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2 * Cyrus reigtied thirty years,* accord- 
ing to Demon quoted by Cicero, de Biv i. 
23. 

® In the Arabic Chronicle of Hamza, 
p 94, three years are correctly assigned 
to Belshazzar to his predecessor, how- 
ever, (corruption of Evil-Mero- 

dach) twenty-two years are erroneously 
ascribed. The same writer (pp. 82 sq) 
speaks of the expedition of Alexander to 
Africa as the beginning of an era. 

^ Of. Lep&ius in the Bevl A7cad» Mo~ 
natsberiohte, 1854, pp. 495 sqq , on the 
Ptolemies %bid 1862, pp 480 sq. 

s This IS the beginning of the ordinary 
Seleucidie chronology, as appears in 
1 Mace On the other hand, m 2 Maec 
the year 311 is taken as the starting 
point, p 467 note 2. Clinton, it is true, 
Fasti Hell in. pp 371 sqq , endeavours to 
disprove this , but he can only refute the 
view, which is of course erroneous, that 
in 2 Macc the chronology is reckoned 
from the spring, and in 1 Macc from the 
autumn. There is, on the contraiy, a 
difference of a complete year in the chro- 
nology of the two books , and it appears, 
also, from other traces that the year 311 
was adopted in Africa Of also Martin 
in the Bev, Arohhl. 1853, pp. 193 sqq , 
838 sq 

Corsimis, Fasti Attioi, iv. pp 114 sq, 
actually places the Athenio- Judean ai&ir 
mentioned on p. 405 under Hyrcanus I , 
and consequently places the archon 
Agathocles, referred to in the document 
in 01. clxiii. 3, as though the circum- 
stance fell in the ninth year of 
Hyrcanus I. But while it is probable 
that Josephus confounded Hyrcanus II , 
although he is clearly designated in the 
words of the document, with Hyieanus I , 
it cannot be determined when this archon 
actually held office, as his name has not 
hitherto been discovered anywhere * that 
the occurrence took place precisely in the 
sixth year of Hyrcanus is in no way 
affimed by Josephus. Clinton leases the 


whole question alone. 

Cf Clinton’s calculation m the Fasti 
SeU lu. pp. 331 aj , ef I p. 428 A 
further means for determining the date 
would be supplied by the statement in 
Jos Ant xiii 8, 4, that Antiochus rested 
for two days at the desire of John, m 
consequence of- the immediate sequence 
of a day of Pentecost after a sabbath. 

8 According to Jos Contr Ap ii 12 
ad Jin the Judeans had mamtained their 
feeedom for about one hundred and 
twenty years till the time of Pompey, and 
had even ruled over the surrounding 
cities (where Greek culture prevailed). 
But this number is as indefinite and 
exaggerated as every other in Josephus, 
Besides, many of these cities reckoned 
their yeais from a date before Pompey, 
according as one or another succeeded, in. 
the general weakness of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidse, in obtaining some amount 
of liberty • for instance, Ascal&n reckoned 
from the year 104 bc (Chron Pasch p. 
182a) Unfortunately, however, we know 
little of the eras of these several towns 
except through coins 
» In the Fasti Hell, in pp. 220, 595, 
Clinton states his opinion, founded on 
certain contradictions in J osephus and 
also between him and Dio Cassius, that 
Jerusalem must have been taken in De- 
cember of 38 B 0 If, however, the Par- 
thians did not overrun Syria until 40 b c , 
and Antigonus, according to Jos Ant xx. 
10, 4, and other testimony, reigned for at 
least three years and three months, Jeru- 
salem cannot have been taken till the year 
37, and the same date results from the 
107years which, according to Jos Ant xx. 

ad jm , elapsed between tbs conquest of 
Jerusalem and its destruction The fre- 
quent inaccuracy of the chronology of 
Josephus IS further shown in this fact, 
that, instead of specifying twenty-seven 
years (adopted on his authority in p. 416) 
as the interval between the conquests of 
Pompey and Sosms, ho ought strictly only 
to have named twenty-six. 
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ACC 

Accho, on the coast, restored by the Ptole- 
mies, 236; called Ptolemais, 314 
Achiab, cousin of Herod, prevents him 
from committing suicide, 448 , com- 
pelled to retire into the wilderness, 
452 sq. 

Achiachar, mentioned in the book of 
Tobit, 212 note 5 

Achior, an Ammonite prince in the book 
of Judith, 447 

Acm^, a Judean servant of the Empress 
Julia, 447 

Acrabat, a city founded by the Idumeans# 
81 

Acr abutting, district of Acrabat, 81 , con- 
quered by Judas Maccabseus, 313 
Acrabit, 81 note 2 
Actium, battle of, 426 
Adasa, Judas Maccabseus encamped at, 
321 

Addita, Ale3:ander Jannseus defeated at, 
391 

Adida, a hill-town overlooking the plains 
of Joppa, 332 sq, 

Adonai, substitution of, for the name 
Jahveh, 198 

Adora, south-west of Hebron, Tryphon 
marches to, 333 sq . ; subdued by John 
Hyrcanus, 350 

Adiamyttium, Judeans in, 239 
Agiippa, friendship of Herod with, 436 
Agrippias, formerly Anth^don, re&toied 
by Herod, 431 
Ahasuerus, king, 230 9ioie 3 
Ahava, river, rendezvous appointed by 
Ezra on the, 137 

Ahura-Mazddo, the supreme deity of the 
Persians, 39, 48 9ioie 3 
Alcimus, appointed high-priestby Lysias, 
319 , repairs to the court of Demetrius, 
tdzdj returns to Jerusalem with Hac- 
chides, 320, again seeks assistance from 
the Syrians, 322 sq , his intended 
changes m the temple, and death, 325 
Alema, captured by Judas Maccabseus, 
314 

Alexander, story of his conquest of Darius 
VOL. V. K 


ALB 

and advance against Jerusalem, 214 
sq , his tiecatment of the Samaiitans, 
215, 248 9io£e 1, 353 , histoiical value 
of Josephus’ account of, 221 , said to 
have made Samaria tributary to J eiu- 
salem, 228 , influence of his conquests 
in Palestine, 235 sq. , employs Samari- 
tan and Judean soldiers, 237 , view of 
his history in 1 Mace , 464 
Alexander Balas, pretended son of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, establishes himself in 
Ptolemais, 327, makes Jonathan high- 
pnest, zd?.d , , compelled to quit Ptole- 
mais, 329 , perishes in Arabia, 330 , 
regard of the Judeans for, 352 
Alexander Jannaeus, son of John Hyr- 
canus, becomes king, 886 ; campaigns 
in the early part of his reign, 387 sqq ; 
his cruelty to the people, 389 , rebel- 
lion against him, tdtd , victory over the 
Pharisees, 390 , his successes in the 
east, 391 , his death, 392 
Alexander Zehina, sent to Syria by 
Ptolemy Physeon, 352 
Alexander, son of Aristobulus, campaign 
against the Romans, 402 , executed by 
Pompey, 404 

Alexander, son of Mariamne, 438, mar- 
ried to Glai^hyra, 439 , designated one 
of Herod’s successors, 440, charged 
with intending to flee to Arehelaus, 
443 , executed at Samaria, 444 , ap- 
pearance of a pretender bearing his 
name, 445 sq , said to have appealed 
to Glaphyra in a dream, 458 
Alexandra (also called Sal6m.5), widow 
of Alexander Jannseus, 392, becomes 
queen, 393 , and reigns for nine years, 
ibid. 

Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus, and 
mother of Mariamne, 408 , applies to 
Cleopatra to secure the high-priesthood 
for her son, 424 ; imprisoned by Herod, 
425 , her plans for flight defeated, 
427 , executed, 428 sq. 

Alexandreum, a fortress north-east of 
Jerusalem built by Alexander Jan- 
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nseus, 382 , giYen up to the Pharisees, 
394: , Aristohulxis in, 399 , occupied 
hy Alexander, 402 , restored hy Aris- 
tobulus, 403 , and by Herod, 414 , 
Mariamne shut up there, 427 , refitted 
hy Herod, 435 

Alexandria, Judeans and Samaritaiis in, 
238, 240 sqq , 249 sqq,, 363 sqq., 469 
sq , 480 

Alexandrian philosophy, influence of, on 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
480 note 1 

Alexas, an officer of Herod, marries Sa- 
16m^, 445 , action after Herod’s death, 
449 

Allegory, application of, to the Old Tes- 
tament, 257 sqq , 490 
Amath or Amathus, east of the Jordan, 
besieged by Alexander Jannaeus, 388, 
reduced, 389, made the centre of a 
district, 403 , palace of Herod in, 436 
note 1 

Ammonites, the, 153 , campaigns of Judas 
Alciccabseus against, 313 
Amri, a tribe residing at MedebA, 324 
Anahita, worship of, among the Persians, 
40 note 2 

Ananel, made high-pnest by Herod, 423 sq 
Ananias, son of Onias, an Egyptian- Ju- 
dean officer, 357, assists Alexander 
Jannaeus, 388 

Audronicus, governor of Syria under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, 29o 
Andronicus, son of Me&salam, a Judean 
disputant in Alexandria, 364 
AnthAdon, a city on the co^ist south of 
Gaza, 236, captured by Alexander 
Jannaeus, 388, restoied by Heiod, 431 
Antigonus, son of Dometnus Poliorcetes, 
245 

Antigonus, of Socho, successor of Simon 
1,275 

Antigonus, son of John Hyreanus, besieges 
Samaria, 363 , position after his father’s 
death, 385 , put to death by his 
brother Aristobulus, 386 
Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, 402 , es- 
capes with him from Home, 403 , takes 
refuge with Ptolemseus, 404 , brought 
back by him, 408 , with the aid of the 
Parthians enters Jerusalem, 411 , as- 
sumes the high-prie&thojd under the 
nameMattathias, 412, besieges MasAda, 
413, defeated at what was afterwards 
the Heiodium, 413, 435 , sends an 
embassy to Maehaeras, 414, then an 
army against him under Pappus, 415 , 
gives himself up to Sosius, and is exe- 
cuted at Antioch, 416 
Antioch, Judeans in, 237, 239, 241 , Herod 
aeeompanies Octavian to, 427 
Antiochus Theos, marries Berenice, 283. 
See Theos 


AKT 

Antiochus the Great, transports Judeans 
from Mesopotamia into Lydia and 
Phrygia, 238 , wars with Egypt, 283 , 
overruns Palestine, ibid ; agreement 
with Ptolemy Epiphanes, 284, cam- 
paign m Babylonia, 285 , conquered by 
the Homans, 291 , his death, tbid , his 
robberies of temples, 292 

Antiochus Epiphanes, son of Antiochus 
the Great, 293 , his early years as a 
hostage in Rome, tbid , designates 
himself deSs, 293 note 3 ; visits J eru- 
salem, 294 , and punishes it, 296 , 
boasts of having exterminated the deity 
of the Judeans, 298 sq , retreats out 
of Egypt, 303 , marches against the 
countries of the north-east, 310 , his 
death, 315 sq, 

Antiochus Eupator, son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, crowned by Lysias, 316 , cam- 
paign with Lysias, 317 , is put to 
death, 319 

Antiochus the younger, son of Alexander 
Balas, proclaimed king by Tryphon, 
331 , and executed by him, S34 

Antiochus SidetAs (Eusebes), becomes 
king of Syria, 338 , besieges Jeiu- 
saletn, 343 sq , named Eusebes, 344 , 
is killed in the Parthian campaign, 345 

Antiochus Giypus, son of Antiochus of 
Sid^, 864 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, called in by the 
Samaritans, 363, John Hyreanus, said 
to have foretold defeat of, 384 

Antiochus Dionysus, one of the last of 
the Sclucidm, opposed by Alexander 
Jannaeus, 391 

Antipater, son of Jason, sent by Jonathan 
as ambassador to Home, 382 

Antipas, abbreviation of Antipater, 396, 
See Herod Anhpas 

Antipater, an Idumean, 396 , his family, 
397 , devotes himself to Hyreanus, 
ibid , wins over the Egyptian- J udean 
troops, 403 , collects seven hundred 
talents for Cassius, 407 , is poisoned 
hy Malich, 408 

Antipater, eldest son of Herod, 439 ; 
sent to the court of Augustus, 440; 
intrigues against his brothers, 442 sq , 
further intrigues, 445 sq , recalled 
from Home and arrested, 447 , executed, 
448 

Antipater, son of Sal6me, donomices Ar- 
chelaus, 451 

Antipatiis, a fortress built hy Herod, 431 
note 6, 435 

Antonia, formerly the Bans, refortified 
by Herod, 430, 435 

Antony, his arrival in Palestine, 410 , his 
friendship with Horod, ibid , quits 
Syiui, 411; favours Horod at Home, 
413, and at Samosata, 415, desires 
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Herod to send him Aristobulus, 42 1, 
summons Herod before him, 425 , his 
wa,r with Oetavian, ihid , ; defeated at 
Actium, 426 

Aphserema See Ephraim 
Apollonia, a city on the coasts 236 
Apollonius, son of Thrasseus, commander 
of the Syrian forces in Southern Syria, 
under SeleueusPhilopator, 292, under 
Antiochus Epiphanes captures Jerusa- 
lem, 207 , defeated and slain by Judas 
Maeeabseus, 309 

Apollonius, governor of Central Syria, de- 
feated by Jonathan, 329 
Arabia, Israelites in, 4, Jews residing 
there after Christ, 4 note 7 , Judeans 
in, 240 , Arabian districts ceded to 
Cleopatra, 425 

Arabic book of Maccabees, See Macoa-- 
bees, fifth booh of 

Aramaic language, the, m use in the new 
Jerusalem, 130; and m Galilee, 181, 
182 sq , general advance of, 181 sqq. 
Aramaic-Semitic, or square character, 

93 note 2 ad fin , 132 note 2 
Arbela, in Galilee, robbers vanquished 
at, by Herod, 414 

Archelais, a city built by Archelaus, 456 
Arehelaus, a Cappadocian king, father of 
Glaphyra, 439 , reconciles Herod with 
his sons, 442 , intended flight of Alex- 
ander and Glaphyra to, 443 sq 
Archelaus, son of Herod by Malthaefe, his 
successor on the throne, 449 , exercises 
royal powers provisionally, 450 , intri- 
gues at Rome, 451 , taxes paid by him 
to Augustus, 455 , calls himself Herod, 
456 mamed to Glaphyra, 458, ba- 
nished to Vienne, 456 
Archelaus, ambassador at Rome of Arche- 
laus, son of Herod, 456 
Areius, king of Sparta, sends an ambas- 
sador to Jerusalem, 245 
Areopolis, the ancient Ar-Moab, 236 
Aietas, king of the Nabateans, 390, his 
treaty with Alexander Jannseus, 3-91 , 
compact with Hyrcanus II., 397 
Aretas, an Arabian king, son of Obodas, 
442 , assists the Romans with troops, 453 
Arethusa, a city in the interior of Pales- 
tine, 236 

Aristeas, or Anstseus, book of, 244, 249, 
252, 256, 259, 270, 432 note 1 ; origin 
and purpose of, 472 

Aristobulus, author of * Explanations of 
the Mosaic Law,’ 259, 357, teacher of 
Ptolemy Philom^tor, 488 
Aristobulus, son of John Hyrcanus, be- 
sieges Samaria, 353, becomes high- 
pnest and king, 385 , his death, 
386 

Aristobulus, son of Alexander Jannaeus, 
393 , collects an army and captures 
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fortresses, 394 , defeats Hyrcanus II. 
at Jericho, and makes a compact with 
him, 395, defeated by Aretas, 397; 
and besieged in J erusalem, 398 , Seau- 
rus decides in his favour, 398 , defeats 
the Arabian army, ibid , presents Pom- 
pey with a golden vine, thid ; arrested 
by Pompey, 399 , duration of Ins reign, 
401 note 3 , carried to Rome, 402 , es- 
capes, 403, again taken pi isoner, ; 
set free by Caesar, 404 , his death, ibid 
Aristobulus, brother of Mariamne, made 
high- priest hy Herod, 424, and stran- 
gled at Jericho, ibid 

Anstohulus, son of Mariamne, 438 , mar- 
ries Berenice, 439 , designated one of 
Herod’s siieee®sors, 440 , and executed 
at Samaria, 4i4 

Aristotle, his allusion to the Judeans, 247 
Ark of the Covenant, the, not restored, 
170 , traditions of, 171 note 2 
Armenia, Judeans rn, 393 note 3 
Ar-Moab See Areopolu 
Artashashta, or the Psoudo-Magiaii Smer- 
dis, 105, 121 note 1 

Artaxerxes I , his Egypto-Persian wars, 
148 note 3, his death, 160 
Artaxerxes II (Mnemon), 206 
Artaxerxes III (Ochus), 206 
Arts, a city near Samaria, 453 
Asaph, appointed over the ‘king^s park/ 
150 note 3 

Ascal6n, reduced by Jonathp, 329 , oc- 
cupied by Simon, 332, Antipater settles 
in, 397 » palace of Herod at, 436 note 
2 , castle of, added by Augustus to Sa- 
lome’s domains, 455 , its era, 496 
‘Ascen&ron of Moses ’ the, 74 note 3, 367 
note 5, 479 

Ashdod, laid waste by Judas Maccabseus, 
315 , reduced by Jonathan, 329 ; set 
on fire by Johanau, 339, bequeathed 
by Herod to Sal6m^, 450 
A^ia Minor, Judeans in, 239 
Asmodeus, name of an evil spirit, 209 
note 3 

Asmoneaus, the, 306 sqq., origin of the 
name, 307 note 1 

AsOchis, neap Ptolemais, attacked by 
Ptolemy Lathtrus, 387 
Assembly, the popular, 87 ; meets bo con- 
sider the question of mixed maniages, 
142, held in the temple b c. 141, and 
designates Simon prince, 336 
Assembly, the Great, traditions of, 168 
sqq. ; its precepts, 195. See Coumil of 
Seventy 

Assyrian character, 107 note 2, 488 
Asuerus, in Tohit xiv. 15, 72 note 3; 

name used for Varus, 464 note 4 
Atargateum, the, near Karniim, 313 note 
7, destroyed by Judas Maccabseus, 314 
Atbash, use of the, 190 
2 
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Atheniacs, the, decree honouis to H^vr- 
canti&, 405 

Atlienio, an Egyptian geneial, 426 
Athronges, heads an insuirectionin Judea 
against Archelaus, 453 
Augusta See Ssbaste 
Augustus, conditions of Herod’s vassal- 
ship to, 427 note S, friendship of 
Herod with, 436, leconciles Herod and 
his sons, 440 , allows Herod to deter- 
mine the succession hy will, ibid , his 
advice to Herod, 444 sq , Heiod’s 
bequests to, 450, delays confirming 
Heiod’s will, 461 See Oetavtan 
Autonomy, demanded by the Judeans, 
455 

Azanah, an officer of Judas IVIaeeabseus, 
defeated near Jahneh, 315 
A26th, mount am of, near Beer-Zdth, 323 

BA,h4s, the sons of, espouse the cause of 
Antigonus, 416 , removed by Costobar 
out of Herod’s reach, 423 , and exe- 
cuted, 429 

Babylon, first prophetic announcement of 
its fall, 41 , prophetic activity during 
the siege, 46 , siege ot, lasted some 
years, 46 , its strong defences, noticed 
by prophetic writers, 46 note 3 , at 
length captured m a single night, 51 , 
Judeans tran'^ferred to, 855 note 3 
Babylonian Judeans, the, send assistance 
to Jerusalem for the temple, 111 , their 
fortunes and privileges under Antiochus 
the Great, 285 

Bacchides, sent to Jerusalem byDeme- 
truis S6tei, 320 , defeats Judas Mac- 
cabseus, 323 5 defeated by Jonathan at 
the fords of the Jordan, 325, fortifies 
Jerusalem and surrounding places, zbid , 
concedes terms of peace to Jonathan, 
326 sq 

Bagdas, a eunuch, Ins promise to the wife 
of Pheroias, 446 
Bagosds, a Persian general 205 
Bagns, for Bacchides, 321 note 1 
Balas. See AUxander Balas 
Hans, a castle at Jerusalem, 112 sq , 
enlarged by John Hyrcanus, 382 , on 
the north side of the temple, 386 , oc- 
cupied by Hyrcanu'^, 395 , siurendeied 
toPonapcy, 400; Herod retieats into, 
411 , converted into Antoma, 430 
Baruch, the hook of, 207 sqq , relation 
to the book of Daniel, 62 mte 3 , from 
a remote community, 131 , relation to 
the Psalms of Solomon, 225 note 1 
Baruch, epistle of, to the Ten Tribes, 209 
Barzapliemes, a Parthian general, 411 
Bascama, east of the Jordan, Jonathan 
executed at, by Tryphon, 334 
Basket-feast, the, in Alexandria, 358 
Batansea, assigned to Philip, 455 note 6 


BOE 

Eatliyra, a fortified place established by 
Herod, 437 

Bda.n, tribe of, conquered by Judas Mac- 
cabseus, 313 

Beer-ZJlh, defeat and death of Judas 
Mdccabaeus at, 323 

Bel and the Dragon, 486 sq , 460 note 3 
Belmon, east of Betylfia, 476 note 3 
Belshazzar, or Nabunid, the last king of 
Babylon, 52 

Bolus, Judeans refuse to restore temple 
of, 241 

Berea, the modern Aleppo, 319 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, her marriage and death, 283 
Berenice, daughter of Saldme, married to 
Aristobulus, 439, 442 
Berenice, a city in Africa, Judeans in, 
240, 242 note 3 , deciee of Judeans at, 
437 note 1 

Bdiytus, in Phoenicia, the inhabitants 
furnish troops to the Romans, 453 
Betharamath, 436 note 2 
Beth-basi in the wilderness of Judea, 
occupied by Simon and Jonathan, 326 
Bethel, an embassy sent from, to Jeru- 
salem, about the annual days of mourn- 
ing, 114, fortified by Bacchides, 325 
note 2 

Beth -boron, first victory of Judas Macca- 
bseus at, 309 , Nicanor defeated at, by 
Judas Maccabseus, 321 , fortified by 
Bacchides, 325 note 2 
Bethlehem, one of the few cities at first 
occupied on the return of the exiles, 80 
Bethomes, a fortress, reduced by Alexander 
Januseus, 390 

Beth-sheAn, on the Jordan, 315, Jonathan 
meets Tryphon at, 333 , chastised by 
the sons of John Hyieanus, 363. See 

BetlSza^anah, Judas Maccabeeus en- 
camps at, 318 

Bethzetha, a hill north of Jerusalem, and 
subsequently connected with it, 320 
Beth zur, north of Hebron, occupied by 
Syrian troops, 311, fortified by Judas 
Maccabseus, 312, occupied by Judeans, 
317, compelled to surrender, 318, for- 
tified by Bacchides, 326 note 2 , occu- 
pied by the heathen paity, 327, cap- 
tured by Simon, 331 
Bethulia. See BetyUia 
Betomesthaim, north of Betylha, 476 
note 3 

Betylua, a city between Galilee and Judea, 
476 , the home of Judith, 477 
Bn a, Hebrew form of Bans, 112 
Bla<i Sea, Judeans in Greek cities on, 
93 note 3, 239 note 6 

Boethus, a disciple of Antigonus, 275, 
Ins development of the Saddiicean 
dootiine, 378 note 2 
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Dosor, 313 note 7, captured Ly Judas 
Maccabaeus, 314 

Dozrah, captured by Judas Maccabseus, 
314 

Caesar, reYokes Pompey’s decrees in Asia, 
404, fiiendship with Antipatei, 405, 
favours granted to the Judeans, 405 
sq , consequences of the murder of, 
407 &q 

Caesarea-upon-the-Sea, formerly Stratonos 
Pyrgos, 236 , its erection by Herod, 
430 sq , Herod’s palace at, 436 note 2 
Caesarea Philippi, 236 note 4: See Faneab 
Calendar of public festivities drawn up by 
the Pharisees, 381, 468 
Callimander, a general of Ptolemy Lathu- 
lus, 353 

Callirihoe, near the Dead Sea, Herod at, 
448 

Cambyscs, succeeds Cyrus, 105, duration 
of his reign, , his campaigns against 
Egypt, 106, 116 
Cana, 391, 426 note 2 
Caphai-saba, trench from Joppa to, con- 
structed by Jannseus, 391 , city of 
Antipatris erected at, by Herod, 435 
Capharsalama, victory of Judas Macca- 
bseus at, 321 

Captivity, sufferings of Israel during the, 
1 sqq. , its duration as anticipated by 
Jeremiah, 11 sq chronology of the, 
72-74 

Capyr6n, the, the army of Aretas defeated 
at, by Aristobulus, 398 
Carnaim See Ka/maim 
Casiphia, situation of, 1 37 note 4 , Levites 
from, join Ezra, 138 
Caspi, 313 note 7 

Cassius, defeats the Judeans, 403 , his 
levies after the death of Caesar, 407 sq. 
Cedr6n, a fortress erected by Cendebaeus, 
339 

Cendebaeus, a Syrian general, despatched 
against Simon, 339 
Chaldeans, Gralilee subject to, 89 
Chaldean names adopted by the Israelites, 
33 , of the months, 183 
Character, Aramaie-Semitio or square, 
93 note 2, 132 note 2 , so-called Assy- 
rian, 107 note 2, 488 

Chasidees or Chastdfm, the, or the Pious, 
282, 368 , their origin, 300 , disap- 
pearance of the name, 369 , their 
religious views, 371 

Chasphon, or Chasphor, 313 note 7 , cap- 
tured by Judas Maccahseus, 314 
China, Judeans in, 92 note 2, 239 
Chittim, the ships of, Dan. xi. 30, 297 
note 1 

Chronicler, the, his account of the decree 
of Cyrus, 47 

Chronicles, the books of, 191 


C^A 

Chronology, of the exile, 72 sqq ; of the 
descendants of the Ten Tribes in the 
Ciimea, 93 note 3 , of the liigli-priests. 
123 sqq , inetliod of reckoning in the 
Persian age, 183, of the Judean coins 
oi Simon, 341 

ClecU’chus, a pupil of Aristotle, his notice 
of the Judeans, 247 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, promised in man lage to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 284 

Cleopatra, consort of Ptolemy Philometor 
and mother of Ptolemy Lathui us, 357 , 
expels her son from Egjpb, 387 
Cleopatra, quo en of Egypt, receives Herod, 
413, applied to by Alexandra, 424, 
compels Herod to cede various districts 
to her, 425, involves Herod in a war 
with Malich, 426 sq 

Cleopatra, of J erusalem, mother of Philip, 
449 

* Coasts of the Sea,’ the, residence of the 
Israelites lu, 4 

Ccele-S^ria, occupied by Ptolemy Lagi, 
226 

Coins, of Simon, 339 , of the Asmoneans, 
386 note 7, of Antigonus, 412 note 1 , 
and of Herod, , of the Nabatean 
Malchus, 412 fiote 5 , of Archelaus, 449 
notes 

Commerce, among the Jews of the dis- 
persion, 237 sqq , protected and pro- 
moted by Simon, 336 , under the 
Asmoneans, 363 , under Herod 432 
Coreae, opposite to Alexandreum, Pompey 
at, 399 

Corinth, Judeans in, 240 
Cos, Judeans in, 240 

Costobar, made governor of Idumea by 
Herod, 421 note 2 , removes the sons 
of BdbAs, 423, laments Mariamne, 
426 , executed by Herod, 429 
Costobar, a kinsman of Agnppa II , 421 
note 2 ad Jin 

Council, the High, See Council of 
Seventy 

Council, the, of Twelve, retained by Ezra, 
170 

Council, the, of Seventy, its first institu- 
tion, 167 ; and jurisdiction, 168 sqq , 
sends elders to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
295 , defiant behaviour of Herod be- 
fore, 407. See Jssemhly 
Covenant, the New, promised by the 
prophets, 36, 82 

Covenant, the, made by Ezra, 166 
Crassus, overthrow of, 403 
Crete, Judeans m, 240 
Crimea, tomb inscriptions in the, 93 fiote 
3, 239 9iote 6 

Cutheans, a name given to the Samari- 
tans, 354 

Cyamon, north of Eetylfia, 476 note 3 
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Cyft-xares, king, 72 note 3 230 note 3 

C^prans, the, alliance of Judeans tv ith, 
206 

Cyfius, Judeans in, 24.0 

Cyprus, 'Wife of Antipater, mother of 
Herod the Great, 397 , intrigues again&t 
Manamne, 42S 

Cypius, a city erected by Herod, 435 

Cyrene, Judean tioops placed in, 237 
note 5 , Judeans in, 240, 437 ^wte 1 

Cyius, attached to the Zarathustrian 
religion, 40 , approaches Bahylon, 41 , 
the * anointed’ of Jahveh, 45, his de- 
cree for the liberation of the Israelites, 
47 } perinissioii for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, 47* 49, prophetic declara- 
tions coneerniD" him, 60, captures 
Babylon, 51 , a dmne instrument for 
the accomplishment of the Messianic 
expectations, 69, his edict for the 
return of the exiles, 78 , and the resto- 
ration of the sacred vessels, zbid,^ later 
story of his vow, 126 

Damascus, probably the seat of a Persian 
governor, 88 note 2 , Judeans m, 239 , 
occupied by Jonathan, 332 , oppressed 
by Ptolemaeus, son of Mennseus, 391, 
394, taken by Aretas, 391 , Scaurus 
at, 398, Pompey at, %bid, 399, 
reckoned by Pliny a city of Decapolis, 
455 note 4 

I>ametha, fortress of, Judeans m the, 
313 , captured by Judas Maccabseus, 
314 

Dan. See Fmeas 

Daniel, legend of, 33, 95 , so-called tomb 
of, 95 note 3 , a historical personage, 
304 note 2 

Daniel, book of, its acconnt of Nabucbo- 
drozzor’s madness, 2 note 2, and of 
the capture of Babylon, 51 , its com- 
putation of the period of the exile, 73 , 
Its author acquainted with the book 
of Baruch, 208 note 6 , its date and 
composition, 302 sqq., relation of book 
of Enoch to, 345, 349, 360 , of 3 Macc , 
471 , prophetic-poetic nature of its nar- 
rative, 473 sq ; additions to, 460, 462 
note 1, 486 sqq , Dan. i ^vi , 8 7iote 2 , 
XI , 283 sqq 

Daniel, Greek book of, 486 sqq» 

Daphne, sanctuary of, near Antioch, 295, 
Antony at, 410, Herod at, 415 

Damns the Mede, his place m history, 
72 notes, succeeds the Pseudo-Smerdis, 
108; moderation of his government, 
110, story of his restoration of the 
sacred vessels, 126 sq , his foes, 129 
7iote 2 

David, tomh of, opened by John Hyr- 
canus, 344 , Herod erects a monument 
over, 435 


EOD 

J?e Bello Jtidaico, the Chii&tian repro- 
duction of, 343 note 1 
Decapolis, the, 330, 455 
Dedication of the temple, feast of the, es- 
tablished by Judas Maccabseus, 312, 
neglected by the Hellenists, 465, 467 
Delos, Judeans in, 240 
Demsenetus, advises Ptolemais to open its 
gates to Ptolemy Lathuriis, 387 
Demetrius Poliorc^tes, defeated by 
Ptolemy Lagi, 226 , destroys Samaria, 
227 

Demetrius Phal6reus, the adviser of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 250 sq 
Demetrius S6t5r, son of Seleucus Philo- 
patoi, sent as a hostage to Rome, 293 ; 
alluded to in Dan vii 24, 304 note 1 ; 
claims the Syrian throne on the death 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, 316 , lands 
at Tnpolis, 319, sends Bacchides to 
Jerusalem, 320 , his proposals to 
Jonathan, 327, further concessions, 
328 , is defeated, and perishes, Thid. 
Demetrius II Nicator, son of Demetrius 
S6t6r, lands on the Oilician coast, 329, 
confirms Jonathan in his position, 330 , 
fails to keep his promises, 331 , recog- 
nises Simon as high-priest, 834, a 
second time on the thione of Syria, 
345 , his wars in the book of Judith, 
475 sq , chronology, 475 note 7 
Demoteles, Spartan ambassador, 245 
Demetrius, a freedman of Pompey, re- 
ceives Gadara, 400 
Dio Caesarea. See Bepflioris 
Diogenes, a friend of Alexander Jaiinaeiis, 
executed by the Pharisees, 393 
Dion, east of the Jordan, 236 , captured 
by Alexander Jaungeus, 391 , victory of 
Herod at, 426 

Dispersion (Diaspora), the, 4 , friendly 
relations between Israel and the 
heathen, 33; on the Black Sea, ^Smte 
3, 2S^7ioieS, in the Greek age, 237 
sqq. , in the days of Herod, 436 sqq. 
D6k, a fortress near Jericho, 342 
Dora, battle between Antiochus and 
Tryphon neai, 338 , besoiged by Alex- 
ander Jannseiis, 387 

Dons, mother of Herod’s son, Antipater, 
439 

Dositheus, a Samaritan philosopher, 279 
Dofiitheus, an Egyptian Jndean, captain 
under Ptolemy Philomkor, 357 
Dothan, west of Betylfia, 476 7iote 3 
Drusias, a city biult by Herod, 431 noUS 

Ebal, mount, in Samaria, reference to in 
Deuteronomy, 218 , changed into Ge- 
rizim in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 219 
Ecclesiastes See Koheleih 
Eeclesiasticus. See Wibdom of Jesus 
Ecdippa, on the coast, 412 
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Edom, prophetic indignation against, 15 , 
conquered by G-dshmu, 153. See 
Idwniea 

Eg3"pt, Its inability to assist Israel during 
the Captivity, 2 sq , prediction of the 
great Unnamed in reference to, 45, 
campaigns of Cambyses against, 106, 
116 , Judeans in, at the time of Philo, 
240 ; relations of Judeans in Palestine 
with, 271 , troops in Palestine, 285 
Egyptian Judeans, 354 sqq , 465 sqq , 
469, 480 , in the army, 368, troops at 
Pelusium, 403 sq 

Egypto-Persian wars under Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes, 148 note 3 
Ekron, a Philistine city, bestowed on 
Jonathan, 329 

Elam, the frontier land of the Persians, 
40 note 1 

Elders, the, in the new Jerusalem, 86, 87 
Eleasah, north of Jerusalem, Judas Mac- 
cabaeus at, 323 

Eleazar, brother of Simon I., high-priest, 
270 , said to have sent the seventy-two 
translators to Alexandria, 251 , and 
to have gone there himself, 253 
Eleazar, youngest brother of J udas Mac- 
cabaeus, killed near Beth-Zachariah, 318 
Eleazar, a Pharisee, insults John Hyrca- 
nus, 382 sq 

Eleutherus, the nver, the extreme 
boundary of Palestine in the north- 
west, 332 

Eliashib, high-pnest in the time of Nehe- 
miah, 153 ; assigned a building in the 
, temple to Tobiah, 159 , obliged to re- 
store it, 160 , rebuked by Nehemiah, 
173, 205, his grandsons John and 
Jesus, 205 

Elohim, use of the name, in place of Jah- 
veh, 198 

Elthem, an Arabian general, opposed to 
Herod, 426 

Emmaus, Syrian forces at, 310, fortified 
by Bacchides, 325 note 2, burned by 
Varus, 454 

Enoch, book of, representation of Zerub- 
babel, Joshua, and Nehemiah in, 162 , 
date and purport of, 345 sqq , its 
threats against the free-minded, 360 , 
promises a new temple, 432 , its dif- 
fuseness, 462 note 1 , its philosophy of 
history, 489 

Epicrates, a general of Ptolemy Lathurus, 
353 

Epicureans, among the Judeans, 257 
Ephesus, Judeans in, 239, decree in 
favour of the Judeans, 364 
Ephraim, or Aphsereraa, a Samaritan dis- 
trict attached to Judah, 228 
Ephron, or Ephraim, 228 
Ephron, east of the Jordan, reduced by 
Judas Maccdbseus, 315 


EZR 

E&draelon, plain of, 476 note 3 
Esdras, third [fiifet] book of, 127, 480 
Esdras, fourth [second] book of, repiesen- 
tation of Ezra in, 163 
Essenes, or Essees, their origin, 370 ; 
meaning of the name, 370 9iote 2 ; their 
characteristics, 371 sqq ; their retire- 
ment from the world, 372 ; their com- 
munities, 373 sqq. , treatment by 
Herod, 438 

Esther, history of, relates to the general 
fate of the J udeans among the heathen, 
117 

Esther, book of, its representation of the 
relation between Israel and the heathen, 
33 ; 191 ; 212 note 5 , date and purport 
of, 230 sqq , relation of 3 Macc. to, 471 
Ethiopia, Judeans in, 240 
Eubcea, Judeans in, 240 
Euaiatus of Cos, at the court of Herod, 
443 note 3 

Eurycles, a Lacedsemonian at the court 
of Herod, 443 

Evil-Merodach, succeeds Nabuehodrozzor, 
18 , and releases Jehoiachm, zdtd , , king 
of Babylon, 62 notes 1, 3 
Exile, the, period of its commencement, 
4 , its duration, 72 sqq ; of the Ten 
Tribes, 93 note 3 

Exiles, the, on their return occupy Jeru- 
salem, &c , 80 

Ezekiel, orthography of his name, 11 
fwte 1 , a prophet of the Captivity, 5, 
12 sqq. , last lines of his book, 14 , his 
supposed sepulchre, zdid , looks for the 
restoration of the national and priestly 
oidinances, 32, his charges against 
Israel, 53 , and delineation of the new 
kingdom, 60 , view of the duration of 
the Captivity, 73 , fondness for imagery, 
185, 188 

Ezakiel, book of, 14 note 4 ; iv., 90 note 
1, 93 7iote 2, xxviii. 2-1 Q, 16 note 4, 
xxxviu 15-28, 90 note 1, 93 note 2, 
xl -xlviii., 32 note 2 

Ezekiel, author of a Greek drama on the 
‘ March out of Egypt,’ 260 
Ezra, beginning of his history, 117 , his 
family, 129 , bears the surname * the 
priest,’ 130 , also called the * scribe,’ 
zbzd , distinguished for his learning, 
132 , re-establishes the law of Moses, 
133 sqq. , preparations for his journey 
to J erusalem, 1 36 , powers conferred 
upon him, zdtd,; rendezvous on the 
Ahava, 137 ; induces a number of Le- 
vites to join him, 138, reaches Jeru- 
salem, tdzd, ; chief judge in Jerusalem, 
139 sqq. , horror at the discovery of the 
mixed marriages, 139, 141 ; proposes 
that all foreign wives and ehildien 
should be dismissed, 142 ; subsequent 
labours, 143 sqq , trams up a band of 
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Bcrl'bes and judges, 144 , thoir services 
to the people, Uo, organises puhlic 
■wocslnp, 145 scjq ; leads one of the 
proces'sioas at the consecration of the 
■walls, 158, later representations of, 
161-164, put on the same level with 
Moses, 164, hi& eternal youth, ibid , 
hib grave, dtid , hs covenant, 166 , at 
the head of the Great AbsemUy, 169 
Ezra, book of, purity of its language, 182 , 
memoirs of, 190 , ii , 82 note 3, 83 note 
1, 86 notes 2, 6, 100 note 6, ni. 3, 101 
note 4 , IV 7-23, 121 note 1 , v 5-vi. 
18, 111 note 4 , vu.-x , 141 note 2 , vii 
12-26, 136 mte 1 , viii 1-14, 137 note 
5, IX, 4, 141 note 1, x. 18-44, 143 
note 1 

Ezra, third book of, See Esd/ras 
Ezra, fourth book of. See Esd/ra& 

Fabius, a Eoman general, assists Anti- 
gonus, 408 

East days, origin of, 22 
Eeafits, the annual, celebrated m Ezra’s 
time, 144, 166 , of Purim, 231 sqq , 358, 
connected with Phrim, 321, 469, of 
the purification of the temple under 
Judas Maccabaeus, 311 , calendar of, 
381, 468 , glorified by the author of 2 
Mace., 465 , festival-book, 470, 473 

Gabatha, a fortress in the north, occu- 
pied by Ari&tobulus, 894, cavalry 
soldiers located there by Herod, 430 
Gabiniopobs, a name assumed by 
Samaria, 401 

Gabmius, an oflicer of Pompey, 399 , 
campaign against Alexander, 402, and 
against Egypt, 403 

Gadara, on the lake of Galilee, 236 , be- 
sieged by Alexander Jannseus, 388 , 
given by Pompey to Demetrius, 400, 
made the centre of a district, 403 , 
ceded to Cleopatra, 425 note 2 ; com- 
plaints of the citizens agamst Herod, 
436 , made a free city, 455 
Gadias-Antipater, execution of, by Herod, 
429 wfe 1 

Galgala, the Syrians march upon, 323, 
its position, 323 note 1 
Galilee, subject to the Chaldeans after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 89 , still 
inhabited by many Israelites, ^b^d . , its 
name, 99 , powerful heathen element 
in, tbzd , its connection with Judah, 98, 
228 , placed under the Roman governor 
of Syria, 401 , restored to Judea by 
Caesar, 406, cleared of robbers by 
Herod, 407; subdued by Herod, 413 
sq , 415 , left to Herod Antipas, 449 
Gallians, m Babylon, 285, mercenaries of 
Herod, 420, 424 9iote 5 
Gallns, ^lius, campaign of, 436 


HAG 

Gamala, on the lake of Gahlep, reduced 
by Alexander Jannseus, 891 
Gashmu, an Arabian piince, founder of 
the Nabatean power, 153 
Gate, the beautiful, of the temple, also 
called Nicanoi’s gate, 322 note 1 
Gaulon, near the lake of Galilee, reduced 
by Alexander Jannseus, 391 
Gaulomtis, assigned to Philip, 455 
note 6 

Gdza, on the Idumean boundary, 81 note 
1 , destroyed by Alexander and rebuilt, 
236 , besieged by Alexander Jannseus, 
387 sq , 390 , and destroyed, 388, made 
a free city, 465 

Gazara, in 2 Macc x. 32, 313 note 7 
Gazara, west of Jerusalem, 311 note 1 , 
fortified by Bacchjdes, 326 note 2, 
conquered by Simon, 335 , occupied by 
John Hyrcaniis, 339, 343, 350 
Gazer, 311 note 1 
Geba, 476 note 3 

Gerasa, a city east of the Jordan, 236 , 
reduced by Alexander Jaunaeus, 391 
Gexizim, mount, reference to, in Deuter- 
onomy, 218, substituted for Ebal in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 219 , dispute 
in Alexandria about its pie- eminence, 
358 sq , Romans massacred on, 403 
Gerizim, temple on, 214 sqq. ; changed to 
one of Zeus Xenms, 298, destroyed by 
John Hyrcanus, 350 
Germans, mercenaries of Herod, 420 
Gmsea, Betylfia near to, 476 ?iote 3 
Gitta, a fortress occupied by Macheeras, 
415 

Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus, married 
to Alexander, 439, 442, 443 , charged 
with intending to llee to Archelaus, 
443 ) her marriage with Juba, 458 , 
and with Archelaus, zbzd . , her death, 
ibid 

Gorgias, a Syrian general his first cam- 
paign against Judas Maccabaeus, 310 
sq, , defeats a band of priests at Mare- 
shah, 315 

Gratiis, an officer of Archelaus, 452 
Great Assembly, the Assembly 
Greek names adopted in place of Hebrew, 
269, 319 note 6 

Greek culture, influx of, 235 sqq. 

Greek Bible, origin of the, 249 sqq, 
472 

Greek dramas and epics composed by 
Judeans, 260 sq., 417 note 3 

Habakkuk, the prophet, legend about him 
in Dan Apocr , 460 
Habakkuk, book of, iii., 192 note 1 
Hadrumetum See AdramytHum 
Haggai, prophesies in the reign of Darius, 
109, 111, his prophetic power, 175; 
his style, 188 
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Hagiocracy, the, its origin and nature, 
63 sqq ; its power, 61 , its dangers, 
63 sq , Its progressive development, 
66 , in the Persian age, 69 , in the 
Greek age, 70 , under the Eoman su- 
premacy, 70 , under the Persians, 75 
sqq , its subsequent development, 139 , 
influence ofEzraand Nehemiah on, 165 
sqq , its weakness, 193 sqq , its re- 
actionary tendencies, 200 sqq , rela- 
tion of Herod to, 421 
Halicarnassus, Judeans in, 239 , decree in 
favour of the Judeans, 364 
Haman, mentioned m the book of Tobit, 
212 note 5 , name of Agagite applied to, 
230 note 1. See Hook of Esther 
Hanani, the relative of Nehemiah, 148 
note 3 

Hananiah, captain of the fortifications at 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah, 168 
Hauran, towns in, subdued by Alexander 
Jannseus, 391 

Hebrew language, the new, growth of, 
181 sq , Eabbinical, origin of, 182, 
when first employed in literature, 464 
Tiote 3 

Hebrews, application of the name, 199 
note 3 

Hebron, in the hands of the Idumeans, 
81 ; regained by the Judeans, 82 , cap- 
tured by Judas Maccabseus, 316 
Hecatseus of Abd6ra, 246 note 1, 247 sq., 
432 note 1 

Hegesippus, the De Bello Judatco wrong- 
ly ascribed to him, 343 note 1 
Heliodorus, minister of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, attempts to enter the temple at 
Jerusalem, 292, reigns for a short 
period, ibid , alluded to in Daniel, vii 
24, 304 note 1 ; legend about him in 2 
Macc , 460 

Hellenism, the Judean, 255 sqq 
Herod the Gieat, second son of Antipat er, 
397, 406, made governor of Galilee, 
406, clears Galilee of robbers, 407, 
behaviour before the Synedrium, ib%d.j 
relations with Cassius, ibid , betrothed 
to Mariamne, 408 , defeats Antigonus, 
408 sq , his friendship with Antony, 
410 , his exertions on behalf of the 
heathen, 410 note 3, 420 , besieged in 
Jerusalem by the Parthians, 411 , his 
flight, 412 , reaches Eome, 413 , lands 
at Ptolemais, ibid,i subdues Galilee, 
413, applies fire to the caves there, 
ibid note 2 , enforces tranquillity 
throughout the country, 414, visits 
Antony at Samosata, 415, cruelty at 
Jericho, ibid ; besieges Jerusalem, 
marries Maiiamne, 416, attains su- 
preme power, 41 7 sqq , his foieign 
mercenaries, 420 ; his lelation to the 
hagiocracy, 421 , induces Hyicanus to 
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return, 423 ; appoints Aristobulus 
high -priest, 424 , has him strangled at 
Jericho, 424 sq , appears before An- 
tony, 426, puts Joseph husband of 
Salome to death, zbid , cession of 
various districts to Cleopatra, ibid , 
campaign east of the Jordan, 426 , exe- 
cutes Hyreanus, 427 , conditions of his 
vassalship to Eome, 427 note S , re- 
cognised by Octavian, 427 , executes 
Mariamne, 428 , and Alexandra, 429 , 
establishes public games, 429 sq , hi& 
fortresses, 430 , erects Caesarea, 431 , 
relieves the Judeans in famine, 431 sq. , 
erects the temple, 433 , and a palace, 

434 sq , and various fortresses, 435 , his 
friendship with Augustus and Agrippa, 
436 , internal administration, 437 , 
partiality for Antipater, 439 , arrange- 
ments for the succession, 440 , growing 
suspicions of Alexander and Aiis- 
tohulus, 441 sq. , campaign againstthe 
Arabians, 442 sq , fines the Pharisees, 
445 , recalls Antipater, 446 sq , disin- 
herits his son Herod, 447 , arrests An- 
tipater, ibid , his last illness, 448 , 
executes Antipater, ibid ; his death, 
449; buried in Herodium, 450, pro- 
visions of his will, 449 sq , his atti- 
tude towards the Judeans, 468, and 
towards heathenism, 459 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod by Simon’s 
daughter, disinherited, 447, left te- 
trarch of Galilee and Persea, 449 , pro- 
ceeds to Eome, 461 , taxes demanded 
by Augustus, 455 
Herodians, the, their origin, 409 
Herodium, a fortress erected by Herod, 

435 , Herod buried in, 450 
HeshbOn. east of the Jordan, castle of 

Hyreanus near, 272 , captured by 
Alexander Jannseus, 391 , fortified by 
Herod, 430 

Hezekiah, a robber in Galilee, executed 
by Herod, 407, his son Judas, 453 
High Council See Council of Seventy 
High-pnesthood, the, hereditary m the 
house of Joshua, 122 ; Onias does not 
succeed to, because under age, 270 , 
Aristobulus appointed to, when under 
age, 424 

High-priests, the, chronology of, 123 sq ; 
under the Hagiocracy, 203 sqq , their 
succession, 269 sqq 

Hilkiah, son of Onias, an Egyptian 
Judean officer, 357 

Hippicus, a tower at Jerusalem erected 
by Herod, 435 

Hippus, in the southern distiict of the 
lake of Galilee, 236, ceded to Cleo- 
patra, 425 note 2 , made a free city, 455 
Historical Literature, want of, under the 
Persians, 76-, historical composition in 
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tlie Persian age, 190 sq ; in tlie later 
Greek age, 462 sqq 

Holiness, idea of, its power and influence, 
58 sqq. See Hagtocracy 

Holofemes, a personage in the book of 
Judith, 476 , a general under Demetrius 
1 , 476 note 1 

* Holy City,’ first occurrence of the name, 

60 note 2 

* Holy Land,* used for the first time by 

Zechariah, 60 note 3 

Horon, in Samaria, the residence of 
Sanballat, 153 

Horsemen, City of, 430 

Hymns, use of, m public worship, 145 

Hyrcania, Judeans deported to, in the 
reign of Artaxerxes III , 206 , Judeans 
in, 342 note 2 

Hyrcania or Hyrcanium, a castle erected 
by John Hyicanus, 382, given up to 
the Pharisees, 394 , held by a sister 
of Antigonus and besieged by Herod, 
425 , refitted by him, 435 , Antipater 
buried at, 449 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, his residence in 
Egypt, 271, 285 mte 1 ; his wars and 
death, 272 

Hyrcanus, origin of the surname, 342 
note 2 

Hyrcanus I See John Byrcanm 

Hyrcanus II., son of Alexander Jannseus, 
made high-priest, 393, defeated at 
Jericho, 395 , his compact with Aris- 
tobulus, 396 , flees to Aretas at Petra, 
397 ; retains territory in the south, 
398 , his cause pleaded before Pompey 
at Damascus, 399 , made high-priest 
and Ethnarch, 400 , duration of his 
reigu, 401 note 3 , only spiritual office 
left to him hy Gabinius, 402 , con- 
firmed in it hy Cassar, 404 , appointed 
king by Antony, 410, sent away to 
Parthia by Herod, 412 , returns to Je- 
rusalem, 423 , executed by Herod, 427 

Idumea, ‘the plains of,* 1 Mace, iv 15, 
311 note 1 

Idumea, the name, employed for Judea, 
396 sq. 

Idumea, rising in, suppressed by Varus, 
454, ^^oEdom 

Idumeans, the, their jealousy of the Is- 
raelites, 80 , their possessions in Judah, 
81; subsequent loss of their acquisi- 
tions, 82 sq ; increased power after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, 89, their 
relations with Jerusalem, 121, opera- 
tions of Judas Maccahseus against, 313 , 
subdued hy John Hyrcanus, 360 sq, 
353 ; their ascendency^ under Anti- 
pater and Herod, 396 sq. 

Immortality, doctiine of, m the book of 
Daniel, 305; m the secjad book of 


JAS 

Maccabees, 466, in the “Wisdom of 
Solomon, 481 

India, Judeans in, 239 

Isaiah, the prophet, predicts the return 
of the Ten Tubes, 90 

Isaiah, book of, xi. 15, 90 mte 1, xiii 
2-xiv. 23, 42 note 2 , xiv. 4-23, 7 note 
3 , XIX , 27 note 6, 356 , xxi 9, 40 note 
2, XXI. 1-10, 41, 42 note 1 , xxiv - 
xxvii., 106 note 3, xxiv 21 sq, 184 
note 1 , xxxiv,, xxxv , 47 note 2 , xl.~ 
Ixvi , 15 note 4, 23 note 1, 25 fiote 1, 
47 note 1, xl-xlmi, 16 note 4, 16 
note 1, 45 note 3, xli., 7 note 3 , xliii. 
1-4, 12 note 4 , xlvi , 7 note 3 , xlvii , 
24 note 5 , xlix -Ixvi., 15 note 4 , xlix - 
1x111 6, 46 note 1 , li 18-20, 17 note 
1 , liv 9-lv. 13, 12 note 4 , Iv , 23 note 

1 , Ivui , 7 note 1, 15 note 4, lix , 15 
note 4 , Ixin. 1-6, 15 note 4^ 16 note 1 ; 
1x111 7-lxiv 11 [12], 15 note 4, Ixui 
7-lxvi., 106 note 3 , Ixv , 7 note 1 , 
Ixv , Ixvi , 15 note 4 See ‘ Unnmned, 
the Great * 

Jsanas, the army of Pappus at, 41 5 

Israel, its sufferings during the Captivity, 
1 sqq , treatment by Nabuchodrozzor, 

2, many of its members driven to 
Egypt from various causes, 3 , on the 
Mediterranean, 4; their communities 
among the Chaldeans, 5 , hopes during 
the Captivity, 8 sqq , among the 
heathen, 19, endeavours to return to 
the ancient truths, 21 , its revolt from 
heathenism, 25 sq. , its mission to the 
heathen, 27 , intercourse with them, 33 , 
adoption of Chaldean names, ibid , its 
internal transformation during the 
exile, 37 , its liberation by Cyrus an- 
nounced by the Great Unnamed, 45 , its 
deep depression even after the libera- 
tion, 64 , influence of heathen nations, 
65 , Messianic hope m, 67, 68, 69 , 
application of the name, 199 note 3 

Itureans, the, an Arab tribe, vanquished 
by Aristobulus, 385 

Jabneh, or Jamnia, a city of the ancient 
Philistia, 315, 329, conquest of, by 
Simon, 335 note 4 , occupied by Cende- 
bseus, 339 , bequeathed by Herod to 
Sal6me, 450 

Jaddua, son of John, high-priest at the 
time of Alexander, 206, 213 sq , the 
last high-priest mentioned in the Old 
Testament, 270 

Jahveh, disuse of the name, of, 198 sq. 

Jamnia See Jabneh 

Jason, Greekdesignation of Jesus, brother 
of Onias III, 294, his flight into 
Ammon, ib'id . ; attacks Jerusalem, hut 
IS compelled to floe, 296 , subsequent 
fate, ihid^ 
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Jason, of Cyrene, author of a work on 
the Maccabean times, 465, 467 
Jdzer, conquered by Judas Maccabseus, 
313 

Jehoiachin, king, condition of the people 
banished -with him, 5 , how treated, 6 , 
released from prison by EvilMerodach, 
18 

Jeremiah, the prophet, his description of 
the condition of Israel under the Cap- 
tivity, 5 , his position after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 11 , orthography of 
his name, 11 noie 1, his relation to 
the book of Lamentations, 18 , looks 
for the restoration of Jerusalem, 32 , 
his view of the duration of the Chaldean 
supremacy, 73 sq , his hopes of the 
earlier exiles, 93 , said to have removed 
the holy fire from the temple, 162 , 
tradition of how he saved the ark, 171 
note 2 , simplicity of his imagery, 185 
Jeremiah, book of, published in an en- 
larged form during the siege of Baby- 
lon, 46 , its Babylonian editor, 190 9 iote 
4 , 111 , 93 note 2 , x , 7 note 1 , xxxii , 
xxviii , 12 note 2 , xliv., 7 note 1,1, li., 
24 note 5, 46 note 3, 47 note 1, note 2 
Jeremiah, letter of, a Hellenist produc- 
tion, 479 

Jericho, destroyed in the reign of Arta- 
xerxesIIL, 206, fortified by Bacchides, 
325 note 2 , battle at, between Aris- 
tobulus and Hyrcanus, 395 , Pompey 
marches through, 399, made the centre 
of a district, 403 , occupied by the 
Bomans, 414 , Herod’s cruelty at, 415 , 
murder of Ajistobulus at, 424 sq , 
palace of Herod at, 436 note 2 , execu- 
tion of Matthias and his associates at, 
448 ; representatives of the people shut 
up in the race course, 448 ; the deputies 
released after Herod’s death, 449, 
Herod’s palace in, destroyed, 453, 
buildings of Archelaus at, 456 
Jerusalem, its condition during the Cap- 
tivity, 6 , prophetic expectations of its 
glory, 32 , first occupied on the return 
of the exiles, 80 , its position after the 
victories of NalDuchodrozzor, 89 , its 
importance as a metropolis, 97 sq, , the 
settlers at, under Cambyses, 105, under 
Pseudo-Smerdis, 107 sq ; tranquillity 
under Darius, 115 sq , later abbrevi- 
ation into Solyma, 118, 235 note 2; 
condition of its walls and gates after 
Zerubbabel, 121, 148 note 3, before 
Hehemiali, 148, arrival of Hehemiah 
at, 150 , the rebuilding of the walls, 
151 sq ; actually begun, 154, intend- 
ed attacks on, 155 ; walls completed, 
157 , their consecration, 158 , subjuga- 
tion of, by Alexander, 222 , twice occu- 
pied by Ptolemy Lagi, 226, called 


JOH 

Hieropolis by Philo, 235 note 2 ; walls 
rebuilt by Simon II , 273 sq , concessions 
to, by Antiochus the Grreat, 284 ; taken 
by Scopas, tdtd , retaken by Antiochus, 
tbzd . , Its position under the Seleucid^, 
287, severely treated by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 296, 301 , captured by 
Apollonius, and transformed into a 
heathen city, 297 sq , fortified and de- 
fended by the Syrians, 317, occupied 
by Bacchides, 320, the citadel occupied 
by Hicanor’s tioops, 321 , fortified by 
Bacchides, 325 , still occupied by the 
Syrians, 327 , the citadel, besieged by 
Jonathan, 330, 332, falls into Simon’s 
hands, 335; occupied by John Hyr- 
canus, 343 , besieged by Antiochus of 
Sid^, 343 &q , the walls demolished, 
344, dispute about its pre-eminence 
in Alexandria, 353 sq., besieged by 
Arabian and Judean troops tmder 
Aretasand Hyrcanus II , 398 ; besieged 
by Pompey, 399 sq , captured, and the 
walls demolished, 400 , made the centre 
of a district by Gabmius, 403 ; besieged 
by Herod, 416, captured by Herod, 
416 , public games, theatre, and am- 
phitheatre, established at, by Herod, 
429 , Varus suppresses the insurrections 
at, 452, 454 

Jesus (Joshua), grandson of Eliashib, 
murdered by his brother John, 206 
Jesus, brother of Omas III, takes the 
name of Jason, and secures the high- 
pnesthood, 294 See Jaeon 
Jews, application of the name, 199 note 3 
Jezreel, plam of, 476 note 3 
Job, book of, 184 note 1, 210, supple- 
mentary portions of, 189 
Johanan, son of Eliashib, founded a ball 
in the new temple, 205 note 5 
Johanan, eldest brother of Judas Macca- 
hseus, slam at M§deb4, 324 
John, high-priest, grandson of Eliashib, 
murders his brother Jesus, 205 
John, or Johanan, son of Simon, appointed 
to the chief command, 339 , surnamed 
Hyrcanus, 342 , assumes the high- 
pnesthood, and occupies Jerusalem, 
343 , materials for J osephus’ account 
of, 343 note 1 ; negotiations with An- 
tiochus Sid^t^s (Eiisebes), 344, opens 
the tomb of David, zdid . , expedition 
with Antiochus Eusebes, 345, 475 note 
5 , reference to, in the book of Enoch, 
347 note 2, captures MfedebA, 349; 
and Samega, 262 ^, sends an embassy 
to Borne, 352, his general adminis- 
tration, zbid , , sends a second embassy 
to Borne, 364 , seeks the friendship of 
various Greek cities, , his pro- 
phetic powers, 384 , nominates his wife 
to supreme power, 385 
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Jonathan, brother of Judas Maccabasus, 
campaign on the east of the Joidan, 
314 , after the death of Judas retires in- 
to the wilderness of Tekoa, 324, crosses 
the Jordan, ihtd , and on his return 
defeats Bacchides, 325, besieged in 
Beth-basi, and cuts his way through, 
326 , makes peace with Bacchides, 326 
sq , concessions of Demetrius to, 327 , 
occupies the temple mountain, ibid , 
made high-priest by Alexander Balas, 
%h%d , his Yictory over Apollonius, 329 , 
besieges the citadel at Jerusalem, 330 , 
is confiimed in his position by Deme- 
trius II , ih%d ; subdues the country as 
far as Damascus for Antiochus the 
youngei, 331 , his victory at Hazor, 
ibid , despatches ambassadors to Rome 
and Sparta, 332 , defeats the geneials 
of Demetrius and occupies Damascus, 
ibtd,, meets Tryphon at Beth-shedn, 
333 , made prisoner at Ptolemais, ibid , 
executed at Tryphon, 334, lefeienee 
to, in the book of Enoch, 347 note 2 
Jonathan, a Sadducee, under John Hyr- 
canus, 383 

Jonathan, or Jannai, son of John Hyr- 
canus, 386 See Alexander Janneiis 
Joppa, timber transported to, 102 , occu- 
pied by Jonathan, 329 , Ptolemy Phi- 
lom^tor at, 330, occupied by Simon, 
332, 338 , made a free port, 336 , sub- 
dued by John Hyreanus, 350 , threa- 
tened by Antiochus Grypus, 364 , start- 
ing point of the intrenchment of Alex- 
ander Jannseus, 391 , loss of, 401 , 
conceded to the high-priest by Caesar, 
406, conquered by Herod, 413 
Joseph, son of Tobias, story of, 271 
Joseph, an officei of Judas Maceabaeus, 
defeated near Jabneh, 315 
Joseph, error for Johanan, one of the bro- 
thers of Judas Maceabaeus, 334 note 3 
Joseph, brother of Herod, left by him at 
Masida, 412, defeated near Jericho 
and slain, 415 

Joseph, husband of Sal6m6, put to death 
by Herod, 425 

Josephus (FI ), his account of the libera- 
tion of the Israelites by Cyrus, 48 , his 
narrative of the building of the Sama- 
ritan temple, 213 sqq , deficiencies of 
his history during the period after the 
conquests of Alexander, 226, Ins ac 
count of the ‘three sects of the Ju- 
deans,* 276 note 1, 365 mte ^ , narrative 
of the rule of John Hyreanus, 343 note 
I f authorities for his history of Herod’s 
reign, 462 note 3 

Josephus, or Jo&ippon, ben Gorion, 71 , 
nature and date of his history, 72, 128 
note 3, 287 note 3, 323 note 4 
Joshua, high-pnest, colleague of Zerub- 


JU0 

babel, 84, 86 , addressed by Haggai, 
109, referred to by Zecliariah, 111 
Joshua, house of, its relation to the higli- 
prie&thood, 122, 327 sq 
Joshua, book of, rejected by the Samari- 
tans, 281 note 1 

Josuse, Liber, the Samaritan, 96 note 3 
Juba, a Libyan king, marries Glaphyra, 
458 

Jubilee, year of, observation of the, fell 
into disuse, 167 
Jubilees, book of, 473 
0 udas Maceabaeus, third son of Matfcatlii«is, 
308, defeats Apollonius, 309, ar.dSei6n, 
tbid , campaign against Gorgias, 310 
sq , captures the tomple-mountam, and 
purifies the temple, 311, his operations 
against the Idumeans and Ammonites, 
313, campaign on the east of the 
Jordan, 314, in the south of Judea, 
315 , nearly drives the Syrians out of 
Jerusalem, 317 , obliged to give up the 
investment of the citadel, 318 , defeats 
Nicanor at Capharsalama, 321 , second 
victory at Beth-hoion, 321, his rela- 
tion to Rome, 322 , defeat and death 
at Beei-Zdth, 323 , history of his ex- 
ploits in 2 Maec , 465 sqq 
Judas, son of Simon, 839 , imprisoned 
and executed by Ptolemseus, 342, 343 
Judas, an Essee, 373 note 5 , his predic- 
tion about Antigonus, 386 note 4 
Judas, son of Sariphai, a teacher of the 
law at Jerusalem, executed by Herod, 
448 

Judas, son of Hezekiah, the Galilean rob- 
ber, heads a rising against Archelaus, 
463 

Judeans, at court dunng the exile, 8 , 
position of the, in the eastern countries, 
131 sq , application of the name, 199 
mte 3 , deported to Hyrcania, 206 , to 
Egypt, ibid , dispersion of, by Alex- 
ander and Ptolemy I., 237 , transported 
from Mesopotamia into Lydia and 
Phrygia, 238 , dispersion of, 239 sq , 
position and privileges m heathen cities, 
237, 240 sqq , alliances with foreign 
nations, 245 , m Egypt, thoir sufferings 
under Ptolemy Philopator, 283, narra- 
tive of, in 3 Mace , 469 sq , at the 
courts of the Ptolemies and the Caesars, 
289 note 1 , in Gilead, oppressed by 
the Ammonites, and rescued by Judas 
Maceabaeus, 313 ; in Galilee, 314, their 
devotion to commerce, 363, in Asia 
Minor and Gieece, become Roman citi- 
zens, 364 , three sects of, according to 
Josephus, 276 note 1, 365 iiote 2 , led 
as captives in Pompey’s triumph, 401 
Judith, a young widow, who kiUs Holo- 
femes, story of, 447 

Judith, book of, artificial names in^ 189 
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KAB 

note 1 , its date and composition, 345, 
474 sqq 

Kabb^la, the original elements of, 190 
Kanatlia, victoiy and reverse of Herod at, 
426 

Karnaim, 313 note 7 , captured by Judas 
Maccabseus, 314 
1 Kings xsii 19-22, 184 note 1 
Koheleth, book of, its language, 182 , and 
style, 188 sq , its sceptical tendencies, 
194, denounces discontent, 210, its 
dissatisfaction with the Persian supre- 
macy, 202 

Labynetus, king of Babylon, identical 
with Nabunid, 62 •note 2 
Laenas, Pompilius, drives Antiochus out 
of Egypt, 297 oiote 1, 303 
Lamentations, book of, 17, its composi- 
tion and authorship, 18 
Laodicea, Judeans in, 239 
Latin names adopted in place of Hebrew, 
269 

Law, the, of Moses, position of, in the 
days of Josiah, and during the exile, 
133 sq , re-establi&hod by Ezra in Je- 
rusalem, 135, anxiety to carry it out, 
172 , relation of the Sadducees to, 278 
sq ; of the Pharisees, 367 sqq ; and of 
the Essees, 372 sqq , its position in 
the later Greek age, 489 
Lebanon, cedai wood ordered from, for 
the second temple, 101 
Legio, a foitress built by Herod, 430 
Lemba, 391 note 6 

Leontopolis, the temple at, 354 sqq , 438 , 
its Situation, 356 

Levites, the small number who returned, 
84 sq , take part in the erection of 
the second temple, 102 , re-established 
when the temple service was reor- 
ganised, 113, join Ezra’s expedition, 
138 , their place in the public ser’^nces 
under Ezra, 146 , more compactly or- 
ganised by Hehemiah, 160 
Lights, feast of, origin of the, 312 
Literature, increased activity in, during 
the Peisidii age, 185 sqq , in the Mac- 
cabean period, 287 note 3 , develop- 
ment of, in the later Greek age, 461 
sqq. See Historical Literature 
Lydia, Judeans in, 238 
Lydda, a Samaritan district attached to 
Judah, 228 , restored to Judea by 
Caesar, 406 

Lysanias, son and successor of Ptolemseus, 
41 1 , put to death at the instigation of 
Cleopatra, 425 , his family reinstated 
by Augustus, 436 , ancestor of the 
Lysanias in hiike lu , 450 note 4 
Lysias, appointed governor of Syria by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 309 , despatches 


KAR 

troops for a second campaign against 
Judas Maccaboeus, 311 , has Antiochus 
Eupator crowned, on the death of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, 316 , conducts a cam- 
paign against Judas Maccabseus, 317 
sq , makes peace with the Judeans, 
318 , puts Menelaus to death, and ap- 
points Alcimus as high-pnest, 319 , is 
himself killed, 319 
Lysias, situation of, 404 note 1 
Lysimachus, brother of Menelaus, attacks 
the people in Jerusalem, 295 
Lysimachus, execution of, by Herod, 429 
note 1 

Maccabees, the, 306 sqq , meaning of the 
name, 309 note 1 , refened to, m the 
book of Enoch, 347 note 2 , the hooks 
of, 462 sqq , 471 note 2 , first book of, 
463 sq , second book of, 162, 461 sqq ; 
third book of, 283, 468 sqq , fourth 
book of, 484 sq , fifth or Arabic book 
of, 287 note 3, 323 note 4, 342 note 2 
Macedonia, Judeans in, 239 
Macedonians, in Babylon, 285 
Mdchaeras, an officer sent into Judea by 
Antony, 414 sq. 

Machserus, castle of, built by Hyreanus, 
382 , given up to the Pharisees, 304 ; 
on the east coast of the Jordan, 403 
Maked, captured by Judas Maccabseus, 
814 

Malaohi, the prophet, denounces the priests, 
174, character of his ministry, 176, 
meaning of the name, 177 note 2 , lan- 
guage of, 182; evidence affiuded by 
his book of the prevailing spuit of in- 
quiry, 194 , denounces indifference, 200 
Malchus, or Malich, successor of Aretas, 
refuses to aid Herod, 412, war of 
Herod with, 426 , proposed flight of 
Alexandra to, 427 

Malich, hanng been advanced by Anti- 
pater, murders him, 408 ; his own fate, 
ibid. 

Malthae^, mother of Arehelaus, 448 
Manahem, an Essee, 373 note 5 , how 
tieated by Herod, 438 
Manasseh, son of high-piiest John, mar- 
iies the daughter of Sanhallat, 213, 
flees to Samaria, 214, 216 
Manasseh, uncle of Eleazar, high-priest, 
270 

Manasseh, husband of Judith, 476 note 3 
Mareotis, lake, west of Alexandria, set- 
tlement of Therapeutse near, 376 
Mareshah, or Marissa, defeat of priests at, 
by Gorgias, 315 , subdued by John 
Hyreanus, 350 , inhabitants of, mal- 
treated by the Samaritans, 363 , Ma- 
rissa perhaps the same as, 397 note 6 , 
destroyed, 412 

Manainne, daughter of Alexandra, 408 
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betrothed to Herod, ihid , ; marriage 
■with Herod at Samana, 416 , sh-at up 
in the Alexandreum, 427 , executed, 428 
Mariamue, a tower at Jerusalem erected 
by Herod, 435 
Manou, despot of Tyre, 408 
Manssa See Maresha 
Marriages, mixed, opposition of Ezra to, 
139 , di&solTed, 142 sq. , opposition of 
Nehemuh to, 160 , prohibited by the 
covenant, 166 

Masada, fortress of, on the south-west of 
the Dead Sea, 382, flight of Herod to, 
412 , besieged by Antigonus, 413 , re- 
lie'ved by Herod, ih%d , Herod shuts up 
Ills Idumean relations in, 427 , refi.tted 
by Herod, 435 

Ma&aloth, Syrian troops at, 323 , its po- 
sition, 323 note 4 

Mas6ra, the, supposed origination of, by 
Ezra, 164 , , T j 

Maspha, 313 note 7 ; captured by Judas 
Maecabaeus, 314 
Mass^pha, or Mizpah, 310 
Mattathias, a priest, of the family of 
Joanb, 306 , retires to M6de*im, 307 , 
and flees into the wilderness, %bid , his 

death, 308 .at. 

Mattathias, son of Simon, imprisoned by 
Ptolemseus, 342 sq , and murdered by 

him, 343 , , 4 X* 

Mattathias, name assumed by Antigonus 
with the high-pnesthood, 412, 416 See 
Antigomis , , j 

Matthias, high-priest, deposed by Herod, 
448 

Matthias, son of Margaloth, a teacher of 
the law at Jersualem, executed by 
Herod, 448, 450 

MMehd, formerly a Moabite city, Johanan 
slain at, 324, captured by John Hyr- 
canus, 349; situation of, 325 note 1, 
397 note 6 

^ledes, designation employed by iEsehy- 
lus and Aristophanes, 40 note 1 See 
Perstans 

Mediterranean, the, residence of Israelites 
on, 4 , of Judeans, 289 sq 
Megiliath Antioehos, 287 note 3 
MegiUath Ta’anith, the, 381, 287 note 3 
Memphis, Israelites in, 3 note 1 
Menelaus, brother ot Simon, one of the 
sons of Tobias, obtains the high-pne&t- 
hood, 294; made prisoner, and then 
liberated, 296 , maintains himself in 
Jerusalem, , put to death by Lysias, 
319 

Messianic hopes of the Judeans in Baby- 
lon, 67 , Cyrus regarded as the instru- 
ment of their accomplishment, 69, 
around Zerubbahel, 117, m Baruch, 
207 ; in Ecclesia&ticus, 263 ; in the 
days of Simon, 361 , in the bool? of 
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Enoch, 346 sq ; in the Wisdom of 
Solomon, 481, 484 

Michmash, on the north of Jerusalem, 
Jonathan settles at, 326 
Migdol, Israelites in, 3 note 1 
Miletus, Judeans in, 239 
Mithra, worship of, among the Persians, 
40 note 2 

Mizpah, on the north of Jerusalem, the 
faithful assemble at, 310 
Mbde’im, a town west of Jerusalem, 307 , 
monument erected in, by Simon, 337 
Melon, governor tinder Antiochus the 
Great, 285 

Mordecai, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 , 
a Medo-Persiau name, 230 note 3, See 
Poo^ of Eiither 

Moses, the ' Ascension of,’ 74 note 3, 367 
note 5, 479 

Mourning, annual days of, 22, 114 
Music, influence of G-reek, 267 

Nabateans, the foundation of their power, 
153, east of the Jordan, 314, 324; 
the extent of their rule, 351 , Itureans 
contrasted with, 386 

Nabuchodrozzor, his treatment of Israel, 
2, 81, 89 , account of his madness m 
Daniel, 2 note 2, his death, 18, be- 
comes the type of an oppressor in the 
book of Judith, 475 

Habumd, or Belshazzar, the last king of 
Babylon, 52, called Labynetus, 52 
note 2 

Hahum, the prophet of Elko&h, 93 
Names, artificial, in prophetic and ficti- 
tious wntings, 189 note 1 
Nd&i, 1 e royal prince of Judah, a title 
applied to Zerubbahel, 87 note 7 
Nazintes, at Mizpah, 310, compared with 
the Essees, 371, 373 

Nectanebus, king of Egypt, alliance of 
Judeans with, 206 

Nehemiah, his resemblance to Ezra, 147 ; 
cup-bearer to Arfcaxerxes I. 148 , his 
behaviour on hearing of the ruinous 
condition of Jerusalem, 149 ; obtains 
leave to rebuild the city walls, 160, 
arrival at Jerusalem, ihid., difficulties 
in h B way, 151 sqq ; not to be in- 
timidated, 154, organises the defence 
of Jerusalem, 156 sq, , invited to con- 
ference at Ono, 156 , his life aimed at, 
157, distributes the work of rebuild- 
ing, and takes part in the consecration 
of the walls, 158, his rigorous ad- 
ministration, 159 , revisits the Persian 
court, 160; returns to Jerusalem, ; 
later representations of, 161 sqq , 
legend of his recovering the holy fire, 
162 , rendered Ezra aid in establishing 
the covenant, 167 

Nohemiah, book of, purity of its Ian- 
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guage, 182; personal memoirs, 190, 
111 . 1-32, 82 note 3, 86 note 4, 151 note 
4, 158«^^esl-5, IV 6-9, 156 noteZ^ 
vn , 82 note 3, 100 note 6, vm-x, 
147 notee 1-3, 161 notes 2 sq , 165 mte 
1 , XI 3-xi] 26, 159 note 2 , xi 26- 
35, 82 note 3 , xii 27-43, 168 note 7 
Nenglissor, king of Babylon, 62 note 1 
Nicanor, a Syrian general his campaign 
against Judas Maccabaeus, 310, sent 
by Demetrius against Jerusalem, 321 , 
IS defeated at Capharsalama, and falls 
at Beth-horon, 321 , gate of the tem- 
ple called by his name, 322 note 1 
Nicaso, daughter of Sanballat, 213 
Nicolaus of Damascus, a historian, 395, 
471 , secretary of Herod, 417 , sent to 
Borne by him, 443 , convicts Antipater, 
447 , intrigues for Archelaus in Borne, 
451 , his attitude to-wards the Judeans, 
458 , and towards heathenism, 459 
Nisi bis. contributions to the temple stored 
at, 131 mte 4 

Noadiah, a prophetess, bribed against 
Neheniiah, 157 
Nobles, the, or free men, 87 
Numenius, son of Antiochus, sent by 
Jonathan as ambassador to Borne, 
332 ; despatched again to Borne by 
Simon, 336 

Obadiah, a fragment of an oracle of, re- 
produced by a later prophet, 15 
Obedas or Obodas, an Arabian king, de- 
feats Alexander Jannams, 389, 442 
Ochus, See Artavcrxes III 
Oetavian, favours Herod at Borne, 413, 
his war vnth Antony, 425 , his recog- 
nition of Herod, 427 See Avgustus 
Old Testament, feelings to which it owed 
its formation, 280 

Olympus, chamberlain of Herod, 443 
Onias I , high-priest, son of Jaddfla, 270, 
Hebrew form of the name, 271 note 4 
Onias II , high-priest, son of Simon I,, 
270 

Onias III , high-priest, son of Simon 11 , 
274 , resists the eflbrts of Simon son 
of Tobias to crush him, 292 , is assas- 
sinated, 295, 355, called the ‘ prince of 
the league ’ [A V ‘covenant ’], 296 note 2 
Onias, son of Omas III , takes lefuge in 
Egypt, 355 , obtains permission to 
build the temple at Leontopolis, 356 , 
resists Ptolemy Physcon, 367, final 
fate of his house, 358 , his position in 
Egypt, 383 

Omas of Jerusalem, famous for his 
magical powers, his fate, 398 
Onion, the town and district of the temple 
at Leontopolis, 356 

OnOjWost of Jerusalem, Nehemiah invited 
to a conference at, 156 


PHA 

Oracle, the, of the high-priest, fell into 
disuse, 171 See Urim and Thummvni 
Oriental Philosophy, influence of, 184 sq , 
in the Wisdom of Solomon, 480 note 1 
Ormiza, a village, east of the Jordan, 426 
Oronas, 391 note 6 
Orphic poems, 261 

Pacha, an Assyrian title, applied to Zerub- 
babel, 87 notes 5, 7 

Pachath-Moab, the governor of Moab, 86 
note 4 

Pacorus, a Parthian prince, 410 sq, 
Pacorus, a Parthian officer, 41 1 
Palestine, origin of the name, 235 note 1 
Palm-robe, 334 

Paneas, the ancient Dan, 236 , subse- 
quently Csesarea-Phihppi, ibid note 4, 
Scopas defeated at, 284 , temple near, 
built by Herod, 436 

Pappus, sent by Antigonus against Ma- 
chseras, 415 

Papyion See Cajgyron 
Parthian Judeans, their contributions to 
the temple, 131 note 4 
Parthians, the, described in the book of 
Enoch, 347 note 2 , advance of, 403 , 
overrun Syria, 411 
Patriarchs, the, history of, 473 
Pella, one of the cities of the Decapolis, 
on the east of the Jordan, 236 , reduced 
by Alexander Jannsens, 391 , Pompey 
marches through, 399 
Pelusians. See 8imm 
Pentateuch See Law 
Pentateuch, the Samaritan, 217, 279, 28X 
Perdiccas, restores Samaria, 227, 236 
Persea, left to Herod Antipas, 449 
Pergamus, Judeans in, 239 , the king of, 
seeks alliance with the Judeans, 245 , 
its alliance sought by John Hyrcanus, 
364 

Peripatetics, among the Judeans, 257 
Persian terms, introduced into Judea, 
180 

Persian power, the, in Syria, overthrown, 
214, 222 

Persians, nature of their religion, 39 sq , 
first occurrence of the name, 40 note 1 
Petia, the seat of the Nabatean kings, 
390, 412. See 8ela 

Petionius, Boman governor of Egypt, 
assists Herod during a famine, 432 
Phalion, an Idumean of the time of 
Herod, 421 9iote 2 

Pharisees, the, 365 sqq. , their abuse of 
prayer, 24, 366, their degeneration 
towaids the time of Christ, 367 note 6 ; 
their number, 368, their philosophical 
views, ihid , meaning of the name, 
369 , promote the introduction of new 
annual feasts, 380 sq , their love for 
John Hj realms, 382, subsequent hos- 
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tility to him, 382 sqq , their discon- 
tent with Alexander Jannaeiis, 388 sq , 
their ascendency after his death, 392 
sqq , treatment of, by Herod, 438, 
fined by Herod for refusing to take the 
Ocith of allegiance to him, 445 
Pharos, the island of, 35^8 
Phasael, eldest son of Antipater, 406 , 
seeks the Parthians, 41 1 , made priso- 
ner, 41 1 sq. , kills himself, 412 
Phasaelis, a city erected by Herod near 
Jericho, 435 , bequeathed by Herod to 
Sal6mfe, 450 

Phasaelis, a tower at Jerusalem, 435, 
Sabinus takes refuge in, 462 
Pher6ras, youngest brother of Herod, 
414 , put in charge of the kingdom by 
Herod, 427 , laments Marianine, 428 , 
made tetrarch of Persea, his suspicions 
of Alexander and Aristobulus, 439, 
441 , connection of his wife with the 
Pharisees, 445 , his death, 446 
Philadelphia, foimeily Eabbatli-Ammon, 
236 , Ptolemsens takes refuge in, 343 , 
Herod’s contest at, 426 
Philip, appointed by Antiochus Eplphanes 
giiaidian of his son, 316, seeks aid 
from Egypt, 317 

Philip, SOD of Herod by Cleopatra, 449 , 
tetrarch of noith- eastern provinces, 
430 , left m power by Arohelans, 451 , 
taxes demanded by Augustus, 455 
Philistines, their territory occupied by 
the Idumeans, 81 , of Ashdod, their 
league with Sanballat and Tobiah, 155 
Philo, author of an epic poem on Jerusa- 
lem, 260 

Philo, of Alexandria, his description of 
the Basket-feast, 358 , and of the 
Therapeufee, 375 sqq. 

Philosophy, influence of Oriental, 184 
sq , new Scholastic language of, 189, 
sceptical tendencies of, in the book of 
Hoheleth, 193 sq ; influence of Greek, 

256 sqq , 275 , among the Samaritans, 
279 , among the Pharisees, 368 , in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, 480 

Philostephanus, an officer of Ptolemy 
Lathirus, 387 

Philotoiia, a city on the lake of Galilee, 
236 

Phoeylxdean poems, 261 
Pboamcia, occupied by Ptolemy Lagi, 226 , 
Judeans in, 239 

Phcenicians, alliance of Judeans with, 206 
Phrygia, Judeans in, 238 
Phylacteries, oiigin of, 367 wte 3 
'Pilgrim songs,’ in the Psalter, 103 
Pious, the, see Chasidees and Pharisees 
Pitholaus, an officer of Aristobulus, 
403, 408 , put to death by Cassius, 403 
Platonic school, the, among tiie Judeans, 

257 


PSA 

Pollio, a Pharisee, teacher of Sameas. 41 3 ; 
honoured by Herod, 423 

Pompey, ar lives at Damascus, 398 , 
marches through Jericho and takes 
Jerusalem, 399 sq , cairies off the 
' table of Solomon,’ 400 , his triumph, 
401 , his decrees revoked by Caesar, 404 

Prayer, power of, dunng the Captivity, 
23 , abuse of, in the age of the Phari- 
sees, 24, m public worbhip, 145, prac- 
tice of, among the Pharisees, 366 

Priesthood, the, its position under the 
Hagiociacy, 203 sqq 

Priests, the, their activity m the return 
from the Captivity, 84 , their siiare in 
the erection of the second temple, 102, 
twenty-four divisions for the temple- 
service, 113 , their immunity jEiom 
taxes, obtained by Ezra, 136 , assist 
Ezra in the public services, 146 , their 
behaviour denounced by Malaehi, 174, 
true priest sketched by Malaehi, 174 
noU 3 

‘Prince of the Pious,’ Simon called, in 
1 Maec , 463 

Pronunciation, difference between the 
Hellenistic and that of the Mas6ra, 132 
noie 2 

Prophecy, its position during the exile, 
35sq , causes of its extinction, 174 sqq. 

Prophetic teaching, cessation of, during 
the Captivity, 9 sq. 

Prophetic books, re-edited in the Persian 
age, 191 

Prophetic-poetic compositions in the later 
Greek age, 473 sqq. 

Prophets, during the second geneiation 
of the exiles, 41 sq , 46 sq , assembled 
round the new sanctuary, 102, bribed 
against Hehemiah, 157 

Proselytes, of the first degree, 28 mfe 2 ; 
their importance in the history of 
Israel, 31 

Proseuchse, established in heathen coun- 
tries, 23, 243 9ioU 1 

Pioverbs, book of, xxxi ] 0-31, 189 no(e 2 

Psalms, the later, composition of, 191 , 
none fiom Maccabean age, 287 note 3 

Psalms, the book of, xiv, (Ini ), 7 note 3, 
42, 103 note 2; xxiii , 187 note 2, 
xxvii. 1-6, 187 note 2; xxx, 112 note 
4 , xxxiii , 187 note 3 , xxxv , 188 note 

2, xliv, 120 note 1, xlvn., 112 mte 
4, 173 note 2, hii., 7 note 3, 42, 103 
note 2, Ivi-lviii., 16 note 4, lx , 120 
note 1 , Ixvi 1-12, 112 mte 4, 187 note 

3 , Ixvii ,112 note 4, 187 note 3 , Ixvin , 
98 note 1, 112 9icte 4 , Ixix , 16 note 3, 
188 note 2 , Ixxi , 1 6 note 3, 188 note 2 ; 
Ixxiii , 16 note 3, Ixxiv, 120 note 1, 
188 note 3, Ixxvn , 16 note 3, 98 note 
1, 192 note 1 , Ixxviu , 121 ^lote 4, 191 
note 6 , Ixxix , 120 oiote 1, 188 note 3 , 
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Ixxx , 98 noie 1, 120 note 1, 188 note 3 , 
Ixxxi,, 98 note 1, 187 note 3, Ixxxii , 
16 note 4 , Ixxxiii , 148 note 3, 163 note 
4, 155, 188 note 3 , Ixxxv , 120 note 1 , 
Ixxxvi , 187 wo 4, Ixxxvii ,103 notee 
1, 2, 188 woz?o4, Ixxxix ,119, 120&qq , 
xc -cl , 187 note 3 , xci , 62 note 1, 114 
note 4, IS 7 note 1 , xciii ,112 ^lo^oa 4, 
6 , xciv , 16 note 3 , xcv , 112 note 4 , 
xcvii , 64 note 1 , xcviii , 54 note 2 , 
xcix , 191 note 6, cii , 16 note 3, 188 
note 2 , cm , civ , 114 note 4 , cv , 191 
note 6, cvi , 173 note 1, 191 ‘note & ^ 
evil, 173 note 1, cmi , 187 noH 4, 
cix , 188 note 2, cxi ,cxii , 188 note 1 , 
CXI -cxiv., 173 note 1 , cxv , 101 , cxvi , 
101, 182 note 2, 187 note 1 , exvm , 
101, cxix , 172, 188 note 1, 189, exx 
sqq , 188 note 4 , exx -cxxxiv , 103 note 
2 , cxxi , 44 note 2 , cxxiii , 7 note 3 , 
cxxiv , 7 note 2 , cxxvi ,115 note 2 , 
cxxix , 7 note 2 , cxxxi , 44 note 2 , 
cxxxii , 103 note 2, 119, 191 fwte 6, 
cxxxm , 44 note 2, cxxxiv, 114 note 
2 , cxxx-vi , 191 mte 6 , cxxx\ni , 7 note 

3, 103 note 2, 116 note 1 , cxxxviii , 
125, cxxxix , 62 note 1, 114 note 4, 
182 note 2, 187 note 1 , cxliv, 187 note 

4, cxlvn , 148 note 3, 161 note 1, 
cxlviii , 173 note 2 , cxlix , 148 note 3, 
161 note 1 , cl , 191 note 5 

Psalms of Solomon See Solomon 
Ptolemseus, son of Dorymenes, briLed b}’’ 
Menelaus, 295 , bis campaign against 
Judas Maocabaeiis, 310 
Ptolemaeus, son of Ohabub, son-in-law of 
Simon, 341 , murders Simon, 342 , im- 
prisons Mattathids and Judas, 342 
sq , and their mother, 343 , executes 
them, and flees across the Jordan, 
thid 

Ptolemaeus, son of Mennseus, 404 note 1 , 
oppresses Damascus, 390 sq, 394, 
marries the widow of Anstobulus, 
404, brings back Antigonus, 408, 
succeeded by his son Lysanias, 411 
Ptolemseus, minister of Heiod, 417 
Ptolemais, the ancient Aceho, 314, Alex- 
ander Balas in, 327 , Jonathan appears 
liefore Demetrius at, 330, Jonathan 
made prisoner at, 333, besieged by 
Alexander Jannaeus, 387 , but not re- 
duced, 392 , besieged by Tigranes, 393 , 
Herod lands at, 413 , Herod accom- 
panies Octavian to, 427 
Ptolemy Lagi, occupies Phoenicia, Coele- 
Syna, and Jerusalem, 226 
Ptolemy I , concedes the Macedonian 
Isopolity to the Judeans in Egypt, 
237 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, liberates the Ju- 
deans in Egypt, 226 note 2, 224 , en- 
coiudges friendly intercourse beti\een 

L 
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smaller nations, 245 , sends to Join Sa- 
lem for a copy of the law, 250 , conse- 
quences of his death, 282 sq , nanative 
of, in the book of Aiisteas, 472 
Ptolemy Euergetes, his expedition against 
the Sjuian kingdom, 283 
Ptolemy Philopator, 227 , his wars with 
Antiochus the Great, 283 sq , narrative 
of him in 3 Macc , 283, 469 sq 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, his agreement with 
Antiochus the Great, 281, plunges 
Egypt into embarrassments, 291 
Ptolemy Philoni^tor, attains inrlepondent 
power, 294 note 5 , captured by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes 296 , assists De- 
metrius against Balas, 330 , his death, 
ibid , settled a dispute about tno pre- 
eminence of Joiusalem or Gerizim, 
353 sq , granted a sanctuary at Leon- 
topolis to Onias, 356 
Ptolemy Physcon, sends Alexander Zebina 
to the Syrians as their king, 362 , ad- 
vances from Cyr6n6 after the death of 
his brother Philoin6tor, 357 
Ptolemy Lathlirus, intended to come to 
the rescue of Samaria, 353 , attacks 
As6chis, 387, advances through the 
country, 388 

Punctuation, connection between the 
Hebrew and Syriac, 132 note 2 
Pflrim, feast of, first celebrated in Persia, 
231 , Judas’ victory ovei Nicanor cele- 
brated in connection with, 321 , neglect 
and restoration of, m Egypt, 358 , cele- 
bration of, in distant lands, 380, a 
preliminary cel ebi'dti on of the Passover, 
380 note 7 , a feast similar to, m Alex- 
andria, 469 


Babbath- Ammon See Philadelphia 

Eaepta, an Arabian fortress, taken by 
Herod, probably identical with Eagaba, 
443 

Eagaba, in the territory of Gerasa, be- 
sieged by Alexander Jannaeus, 392 

Eages, a city of Media, 212 note 2 

Eamathem, a Samaritan district attached 
to Judah, 228 

Eaphael, delineation of, in the hook of 
Tobit, 211 

Eaphia, victory of Ptolemy Philopator at, 
283 , captured by Alexander Jannaeus, 
388 

Eaph6n, 313 note 7 , captured by Judas 
Maecabseus, 314 

Eechabites, compared with the Essees, 
371 

Kehum, a Persian councillor in Samaria, 
107 

Eessa, a foi tress, south of Jerusalem, 
413 

Keturn from the Captivity, number of 
L 
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thobe who aecompauied Zerubbabel, 82 

sq 

Rhcsa MeslmlUm said to have succeeded 
Zerubbabel, 118 note 8 
Rhmocolura, on the Egyptian boundaiy, 
392 

Rhodes, Herod vi-sits Oetavian in, 427 
Romo, community of Judeans in, 240 , 
attitude of, to the Syrian disputes, 316, 
league T7ith, 322 , Jonathan despatches 
ambassadors to, 332, Numenius sent 
with gifts to, by Simon, 336, embas 
sies of John Hyreanus, 352, 364 , final 
supremacy of, 456 
Rufus, an officer of Arehelaus, 452 
Ruth, book of, book of Tobit resembles, 
211 


Sabbaeus, a Samaritan disputant in 
Alexandria, 354 

Sabbath, question of fighting on, 400 
Sabbatical year, the, its observance re- 
ordained by Ezra, 166 sq , 343, 416 
Sabinus, a Roman officer, despatched to 
Jeinsalem by Augustus, 452 , influences 
Augustus against Arehelaus, 455 
Sacrifices at Jerusalem, 113, regularity 
of, 114 note 2, during the siege, 344, 
398, 416 

Sadducees, the, origin and character of 
275 sqq , disputes of the Pharisees 
with, 368 , contrasted with the Essees, 
371, 374, 378, their position under 
Alexander Jannseus, 387 
Salom^, wife of Alexander Januaeus. See 
Alexandra 

Sal6m5, sister of Herod, intrigues against 
Manamne, 425, 428 , her suspicions of 
Alexander and Anstobulus, 439, 441 , 
marries Alexis, 445 , releases the depu- 
ties shut up in Jericho, 449, Herod’s 
bequests to hei, 450 , proceeds to Rome, 
451 , taxes demanded by Augustus, 455 
Samaria, a Persian officer resident m, 88, 
occupied by aliens after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 80, colonists of 
heathen extraction in, 99 , language of, 
1 82 , its importance at the time of 
Zerrubbabel, 220 subjugation of, by 
Alexander, 222, 227 , restored by Per- 
dicas, 227, 236 , said to have been 
made tiibutary to Jerusalem by Alex- 
ander, 228 , reduced by John H;yicanus, 
360 and destroyed, 353, when re- 
stored, takes the name of Gabiniopolis, 
401, Herod’s partiality for, 414,430, 
Herod marries Mariamne in, 416, 
ceded to Cleopatra, 425 note 2, Herod 
retires to, after the murdei of Mari- 
amne, 428 , rebuilt under the name of 
Sebast^, 430 , Alexander and Aristo- 
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bulu& executed at, 444 , Romans at, 
4 53 , its loyalty rewarded, 455 
iSamaiitan Pentateuch, tlie, 217 sqq, 
279, 281 

Samaiitans, the fictitious account of 
their return, 96 , propose to assist in 
the erection of the second temple, 
103, then offer rejected, 104 , relations 
with Jeiu^'alem, 121 , build a temple 
of then own, 213 sqq , 220 sqq ; em- 
ployed as soldiers by Alexander, 237, 
in Rome, 240, in Egypt, 253, their 
traditions about the Gieok tianslation 
of the law, 253 sq , condition of, 
during the Greek period, 277 sqq , 
their philosophical schools, 279 , limit 
themselves to their Pentateuch, 281 , 
tendencies of, m the Greek age, 287 sq , 
maltreat the inhabitants of Maicshah, 
352 sq , punished by John Hyreanus, 
353 , hostility between them and the 
Judeans, 2 hzd , called Cutlieans, 354 , 
resembled the Essees m their reve- 
rence foi Moses, 377 , ill-treated by 
Arehelaus, 456 note 4 
Sameas or Shammai, a member of the 
Synednum, 407 , advises siirrendei of 
Jerusalem to Herod, 413, honoured 
hy Herod, 423 

Saraega, probably on the lake of M4r6m, 
taken by John Hyreanus, 349 
Samosata, Herod visits Antony at, 415 
Sanballdt, governor of the Simaritans, 
163 , his anger at the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem, 154, league with the Philis- 
tines, 165 , his last attempt, 156 , his 
letter to Nehemiah, zbid , later tra- 
ditiun of him as governor of Samaria 
under Daiius III , 213 sq , submitting 
to Alexander, 214, and obtaining 
leave to build a temple on Gerizim, 
220 , his death, ibid. , unbistorical 
character of this later narrative of 215 
Sandhedrin, the, or Council of tho Seventy, 
its first institution, 167, its jurisdic- 
tion, 168 , Herod appeals before, 407 
Saphon, in Galilee, 387 
Sappho, a fortress south of Arfis, 454 
Sara, story of, m the book of Tobit, 210 
sq 

Saramalla, advises Pliasael to flee, 412 
Sardians, the, their decree in favour of 
the Judeans, 364 
Sardis, Judeans in, 239 
Sasahazzar, or Slieshbazzar, the court 
name of Zerubbabel, 87, 88 note 1 
Saturninus, Roman governor of Syria, in- 
tercedes for Alexander and Anstobulus, 
444 

Scaiirus, a general of Pompey, decides in 
favour of Anstobulus, 398, assisted 
by Antipater, 401 

Scopas, an Egyptian general of Ptolemy 
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Epiphares, his campaign against An- 
tiochus the Great, 284 
Scribes, the, trained up by Ezra, 144, 
then services to the people, 145 &qq, 
367, then Biblical science, 489 
Scriptures, the, read in public worship 
under Ezra, 146 sq 

Scythopolis (Beth-Shean), south-west of 
the lake of Galilee, for a long time a 
free city, 89, 236 , chastised by the 
sons of John Hyreanus, 353 , Pompey 
maiches through, 399, called Nysa, 
401 mte 5 , one of the cities of the De- 
capohs, 455 note 4 

Sebaste, the name of Samaria after its 
restoration by Heiod, 401 
Sola, the centie of the rule of the Naba- 
teans, 351 

Scleuceia, on the Orontes, captured by 
Antiochus the Gieat, 283 
Scleuceia, a city near the Lake of Jordan 
236 

Seleuceia, near the Lake of Galilee, lo- 
duced by Alexander Janndeus, 391 , its 
position, 391 Jiote 6 

Seleucidae, the, references to them in 
the book of Enoch, 346 
Seleucus I Nicator, transports Jude ms 
to Antioch, 237 

Seleucus Callmicus, his wars with Egypt, 
283 

Seleucus Coraunus, son of Seleucus Calli- 
nicus, his early death, 283 
Seleucus IV Philopator, son of Antiochus 
the Great, 291 ; sends Heliodorus to 
Jerusalem, 292, his death, 292, al- 
luded to in Dan. vn 24, ZOinote 1 
Sepphoris, in Galilee, subsequently 
known as Dio Oassarea, attacked by 
Ptolemy Latliunis, 387 , made the 
centre of a district, 403 , palace of 
Herod at, 436 note 2 , insurrection of 
Judas in, 453 , chastised by Vaius, 
tbid 

Septuagint Version, origin of the, 249 
sqq , 472 

Ser6n, a Syrian general, defeated at Beth- 
horon by Judas Maccabseus, 309 
‘ Servant of Jahveh,’ meaning of the 
phrase, 42, 45 

Seventy, the Council of See Couiml 
Shammai See Sameas 
Shealtiel, father of Zerubbabel, 83 note 5 
Shechaniah, a layman of Jerusalem, m 
the time of Ezra, 141 
Shechem, the ancient capital of Ephr«iim, 
218 ; its subsequent fame, 220 sq , 
made the subject of an epic poem, 
260 , name transformed to Sychar, 220 
note 7 

Sheehemites, 220 }iote 7 
Shemaiah, a prophet, his intended 
treachery against Nehemiah, 167 
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Shenazar, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 
Sheiezer, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 
Sheshbazzar. See Sa&abazzar 
Shethar-Boznai, aPeisian oiFicer mAVest- 
ern Syria, 110 

Shimshai, a royal secietary lu Samaria, 
107 

Sibylline verses, the, 261, 360 sq 
Sidon, Scopas shut up in, 284 , the Ju- 
deans in Galilee, oppressed by, 314, 
taxes for Rome taken to, 406 note 4 
Sidonian sailors employed in transporting 
timber for the second temple, 101 
Silas, tyrant of Lysias, 404 note 1 
Silo, a Roman officer under Ventidius, 
413 

Simon I , the J nst, traditions of, 1 69 , 
son of Onias I , high-priest, 270 
Simon II , son of Onws II , high-priest, 
272 , his additions to the temple, 273 , 
restores the walls of Jerusalem, ibid 
Simon, one of the ‘ sons of To'uas ’ invites 
the Syrians to plunder the temple, 
292 

Simon, second son of Mattathias, brothei 
of Judas Maccabmus, 308, his suc- 
cesses in Galilee, 314 , vainly attempts 
to arrest the march of Nicanor, 321, 
besieged in Beth-basi, 326 , captures 
Beth zur, 331 , occupies Joppa and 
Ascal6n, 332 , fortifies Adida, thid , 
equips an array against Tryphon, 333 , 
recognisedas high-pnest by Demetims, 

334 , obtains possession of the temple- 
mountain and citadel of Jerusalem, 

335 , his administration, 336 , desig- 
nated commandci-in-elnof, and prince 
of the nation, 336 , eiects a monument 
to his father and brothers in Modo’hn, 
337 , negotiations with Antiochus 
Sid6t^s, 338, appoints his son Jolwnan 
to the chief command, 339, his coinage, 
tind, 340, perpetual soveieignty con- 
ferred on him 361 called the ‘prince 
of the pious ’ in 1 Macc , 463 

Simon, an Es&ee, 373 note 5 
Simon, son of Boethus, a priest of Jeru- 
salem, made high-pnest by Herod, 
441 , deposed, 447 

Simon, a former slave of Herod, assumes 
the crown, 453 

Sinim, the, the Pelusians, 3 note 1 
Sirach, the Son of, hook of See Wisdom 
of Jesus 

Smeidis, the Pseudo-Magian, also called 
Aitashashta, succeeds Cambyses, 107, 
succeeded^by Darius, 108 
Soemus, an officer of Herod, 427 
Solomon, Psalms of, 301 sq , 225 note 1 
Solomon, table of, 400 note 3 
Solomon, sepulchre of, Herod’s treatment 
of, 435 

Solomon the Wisdom of, 479 sqq. 

2 
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SOL 

Solymi, tlie, supposed by Joseplius to be 
the inhabitants of .Terii&alem, 118 
Song of the Thiee Holy Children, 48u 
eq , 460 not& 4, 462 note 1 
Songs, composition of, during the Capti- 
vity, 16 sq, 20, of the new Jerusa- 
lem, 187 sq , of the Samaritans, 279, 
281 

Sosms, a E-oman general under Antony, 
416 , advances against Jerusalem, 
416 

‘ Sovereignty of Jahveh,’ after the libera- 
tion, 55 sq. 

Spartans, the, ambassadors from, 245, 
ambassadors sent by J onathan to, 332 
Stoics, among the Judeans, 257 
Strato, tower of (Stratonos-Pyrgos), on 
the coast, 236 , besieged by Alexander 
Jannseus, 387 , becomes Caesarea, 430 
Susanna, book of, 487, subject of a 
drama, 417 ^ote 3 

S>char, oiigm of the name, 220 note 7 
Syllaeus. an Arab chief, 442 , opposes 
Herod in Rome, 443 , meets Antipatei 
at Rome, 446 

Synagogue, the great. See AsmnUy 
Synagogues, erection of, 243 
Synedrium, the See Sanhedrin 
Syrian troops in Palestine, 284 

Tabernacles, the, feast of, kept in Ezra’s 
time, 144 

Taphne, Israelites in, 3 note 1 
Taphon, fortified by Bacehides, 325 note 
2 

Tanchsese, on the lake of Galilee, 403 
Tatnai, goveiuor of Western Syria, 110 
Taurus, a foitiess near Jericho, 401 
note 7 

Taxes, paid to Rome, 406 note 4 , im- 
posed by Augustus on the Herodoans, 
455 

Teliton, 391 note 6 

Temple, tho, at Jerusalem, rebuilt under 
2erub babel, 100 sqq , 432, 433 note 1 , 
the foundations laid, 102, its erection 
stopped through the intrigues of the 
Samaritans 105 , resumed in the reign 
of Darius, 109 6 q , presents sent by the 
Babylonian Judeans, 111, its comple- 
tion and consecration, 112 , its dimen- 
sions, 113, giants from the royal 
treasury for the saciifices, 113 note 6 , 
contributions to, from Parthian Ju- 
deans, 131 note 4 , no ark m, 171 , the 
court of the Gentiles added, 173, ad- 
ditions to, by Simon II , 273 , gifts to 
it fiom heathen princes, 290 , attempt 
of Heliodonis to penetrate into it, 292, 
robbed by Menelaiis, 295, enteied by 
Antiochiis, 296 sq , changed into one 
of Zeus Olympms, 298, purified by j 


TOB 

Judeas Maccabseus, 311, changes de- 
signed by Aieimus, 325 , feast of tlie 
consecration oi, 380 , entoiod hy Poin- 
pey, and plundered by Crassiis, 400 
Temple of Herod, 432 sqq , tho eagle 
over the entrance torn down, 447 sq , 
plundered by tho Romans, 452 
Temple-mountain, besieged and occupied 
by the Syrians, »318 ; occupied by Ni- 
canor’s troops, 321 , retaken by the 
party of Judas Maccahseus, 322 , oc- 
cupied by Jonathan, 327 , foitifiod by 
Simon, 335; protracted siege of, by 
Pompey, 400 

Temple service, the, re-organised, 113 
Temple of the Samaritans, 213 sqq, 220 
sqq , rebuilt by Herod, 430 
Temple in Egypt See Leontopolis 
Ten Tribes, return of the, 88 sqq , pre- 
dictions about them, 90 , traditions of 
their fate, 91 sqq attempts to ic- 
discover them, 92 , their descendants 
in the Crimea, 93 note 3, 239 note 6 , 
in the noithern piovmcos, 94 sq 
Teion, a soldier of Herod, inteicedes for 
Alexander and Anstobiilus, 444 
Thamrnath Pharatlion, fortified by Bac- 
chules, 325 note 2 

Theodoiiis, son of Zeno, attacked by 
Alexander Jannseus, 388 , his treasuies 
concealed in Gerasa, 391 
Theodosius, a Samaritan disputant m 
Alexandria, 354 

Theodotus, author of an epic poem on the 
history of Shechem, 260 
Theophidstiis, a pupil of Aristotle, writes 
about the Judeans, 247 
Tlieos a king of that name said to have 
forced his vay into the tempi o, 283 
note 6 

Therapeufse, the, in Egypt, 375, their 
characteristics, 376 sq 
Theudion involved in a conspiracy ag.iinsl 
Herod, 446 

'I brace, Judeans in, 230 
Thracians, employed as morcen{irie& hy 
Herod, 420 

Threx, a fortress near Jericho, 401 
note 7 

Tigianes, king of Aimema, occupies 
Syiia, and retires again to Armenia, 
393 

Timotheus, leader of an Ammonite insur- 
rection, 313 

Tiishatha, the, 87 sq , the office ap- 
paieutly la abeyance after the ileatli of 
Zerubbabel, 118 2krnhhahol 

Tobiah, govorUbr of Ammon, 153 , Ins 
anger at the rebuilding of Jerusiilom, 

154 , his league with the Philistines, 

155, his secret correspondence with 
nobles at Jerusalem, 157, a residence 
in the temple assigned him, 159 
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TOB 

Tobias, sons of, the, 271, 277 

Tobias, son of Tobit, 210 sq 

Tobit, a roember of the tribe of Naphtali, 
story of, 209 sqq. 

Tobit, book of, representations of rela- 
tions between Israel and the heathen, 
33 note 1 , 93 , 131 , artificial names m, 
189 nofe 1 , its date and story, 209 sqq , 
474 note 2 , book of Jndith compared 
with, 478 

Trachoneans, their disturbances in the 
reign of Ileiod, 440, 442 

Trachonitis, assigned to Philip, 455 
note 6 

Tryphon, a Syrian noble, sets up Alexan- 
der Balas as king of Syria, 331 , in- 
vites Jonathan to Beth-slie^n, 3S3 , 
makes him prisoner at Ptolemais , 
marches south, followed by Simon, %hid , 
executes Jonathan, 334 , and Antiochus 
the \ onnger, ibid , defeated by Antio- 
chns Sidkfes, 338 

Tiibin, the land of, Judeans in, oppressed 
by the Ammonites, 313 

Twelve tribes of Israel, the idea still 
preserved, 86, 95 

Twelve, Council of the, retained by Ezra, 
170 

Tyre, probably ihe seat of a Persian 
governor, SS^iote 2 , embassy of Jason 
to games of Heracles at, 294 , its op- 
pression of Judeans in Galilee, 314 

Tynan sailors, employed in transporting 
timber for the second temple, 101 


‘ Unnamed, the Great* 4 note 5, 15 note 4, 
22 , proclaims the mission of Israel to 
the heathen, 29 , looks for the glory of 
Jerusalem, 32 , but not for a Messiah, 
36 , his prophetic teachings, 42 sqq , 
lived in Egypt, 42, completes the 
propJietic work of the Old Covenant, 
43 , proclaims the direct interposition 
of Jdhveh, 36 53 , refers to the sacred 
vessels, 78 note 2, anticipations of as- 
sistance from the heathen, 79 note 3 , 
warnings about the temple, 100 See 
Isatah, hook of 

Urim and Tbummim, the, loss of, after 
the destiuction of Jerusalem 85, not 
iGstored, 171 


Varus, Qumtiliiis, goveinoi of Syria, 
convicts Antipater, 447 , suppresses 
an insurrection at Jerusalem, 462, fui- 
ther proceedings, 453 sq , called 
Asuerus, 454 note 2 
Ventiduis, governor of Syria, 413 
Vessels, the sacred, restored by Cyrus, 
78 , story oftheir restoration by Darius, 
126 sq 


ZEE 

Vine, on coins, 340 , a golden, presented 
to Pompey, 398 

Volumnms, deputy governor of Syria, 
sent by Herod to Rome, 443 


Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, the, 
[Ecclesiasticus], 189 sq , 262 sqq , pre- 
face to, 263, 272 note 4 
Wisdom of Solomon, the, its view of the 
pre-emmpnee of Israel, 459 , its date 
and contents, 479 sqq 
Worship, public, organised by Ezia, 
145 

Writing See CTiatacteT 


Xerxes Egypto-Peisian wars under, 148 
note 3 


Zabadeans, a tribe in the Aiabian desert, 
conquered by Jonathan, 332 

Zadok, founder of the school of the Sadclu- 
cees, 275 

Zara, 391 nofe 6 

Zarathustrian religion, the, its nature, 39 
sq , effect of, on Jahveism, 183 sqq, 
188 sq 

Zechariah, the prophet, his address to the 
Judean residents in Babylon, 129 , his 
piophetic power, 175, influence of 
Zarathustrian ideas upon, 185, 188; 
his style, 188 

Zechariah, book of, i 7-vi 8, 111 note 2, 
184 mte 1 

Zeno, governor of Philadelphia, 343 , was 
the father of Theodorus, 388 mte 4, 
read Zeno’s son for, in Jos Antiq xv , 
391 note 5 

Zenodorus, in possession of the greater 
part of the principality of Lysanias, 
436 

Zerubbabel, a Chaldean name, 33 note 2 

Zerubbabel, his family, 83 sq. , his name 
and titles, 83 note 5, 87, 88 note 1, 
his position on Ins first arrival at 
Jeiusalem, 86 , his duties asTirshatha, 
87 , contributes largely to the building 
of the temple, 100 , falls into disgiae , 
107, addressed by Haggai, 109, 111, 
and referred to by ZeLhanah 111, un- 
certainty as to the date of his death, 
1 1 7, Messianic hopes gather round him, 
117, later views of, 125 , no descend 
ant filled his ofidee of Tirshatba, 118, 
tradition of his return to Babylon, 118 
note 8 , his descendants, ihid , probable 
calamities of his later years, 120, may 
be the author of Ps cxxxii , ibzd , 
probably the author of P& cxxxvni , 
125 , living at the consecration of the 
temple, zb id , story of the way m which 
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ZEB 

he obtained from Darius the restoia- 
tion of the saercd vessels, 126 Sq , 
various traditions about him incor- 
porated by J osephus^ 128 note 3 , temple 
of, 432, 433 note 1 

Zerubbabel, apocalypse of, by a Eabbim- 
cal wiiter, 128 


ZOE 

Zeus, temples at Jerusalem and on Gferi- 
zim dedicated to, 298 
Zoilus, an upstart piince, attacked by 
Alexander Jannseus, 387 
Zoroaster See ZardthmHnan Eeligton 
Zorobabel, Hellenistic form of Zerub- 
babel, 83 note 5 
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